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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  December  13^  1922. 

Sir  :  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  report  entitled  "  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  in  a  Mountain  County  in  Georgia,"  one  of  a  series 
of  bureau  studies  of  child  welfare  in  rural  areas.  The  field  work 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaretta  A.  Williamson  and 
the  report  was  written  by  Miss  Glenn  Steele.  Dr.  Frances  Sage 
Bradley  was  in  charge  of  the  children's  health  conferences  held  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  indebted  to  State  and  local  health  offi- 
cials and  to  physicians  and  school  officials  of  Georgia  for  much 
helpful  cooperation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  since  this  survey  was  undertaken 
there  has  been  a  great  expansion  of  public-health  activities  in  Geor- 
gia. The  bureau  of  vital  statistics  was  organized  in  the  State  board 
of  health  in  January,  1919.  Since  that  date  the  State  has  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  death-registration  area  and  has  insti- 
tuted a  campaign  for  complete  birth  registration  which  it  is  hoped 
will  result  in  its  inclusion  in  the  United  States  birth-registration 
area.  A  division  of  child  hygiene  has  been  created,  and  the  work 
of  the  State  department  of  health  has  been  expanded  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  Federal  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act  has  been  accepted 
by  the  legislature,  and  a  State  program  for  the  reduction  of  maternal 
and  infant  mortality  is  now  under  way. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief, 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


MATERNITY  AND  INFANT  CARE  IN  A  MOUNTAIN  COUNTY  IN 

GEORGIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy  was  accepted  as  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  when  the  law  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and. 
hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy  was  enacted  in  November,  1921. 
The  act  provides  for  the  cooperation  of  State  and  Nation  in  an  effort 
to  safeguard  the  life  and  vigor  of  mother  and  child.  Recognition 
of  the  need  for  constructive  public  action  in  their  behalf  followed 
nearly  a  decade  of  study  of  child  welfare  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

Infant  mortality  was  the  first  subject  chosen  for  field  investigation 
after  the  bureau's  establishment  in  1912.  Little  information  touching 
the  problem  was  available  at  the  time,  although  an  appalling  annual 
loss  of  young  life  was  indicated  by  estimates  for  the  Nation,  based 
upon  meager  data.  To  ascertain  the  facts,  studies  were  commenced 
and  have  since  been  carried  forward  in  American  cities  of  diverse 
characteristics,  and  in  1916  a  series  of  surveys  of  maternity  care  and 
child  welfare  in  rural  regions  typical  of  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  was  begun. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  was  necessarily  somewhat  different 
in  town  and  country.  In  the  cities  fairly  complete  records  of  births 
and  deaths  permitted  a  measurement  by  infant  mortality  rates  of  the 
effect  of  various  conditions  upon  the  mortality  under  1  year  of  age. 
The  relation  between  existing  conditions  and  infant  mortality  could 
not  be  shown  with  such  precision  for  the  rural  areas  owing  to  the 
careless  accountancy  of  births  and  infant  losses.  The  rural  studies, 
therefore,  have  been  developed  with  a  view  to  showing  the  environ- 
ment, opportunities,  and  needs  of  the  country  mother  and  child, 
rather  than  to  connect  various  factors  with  the  infant  mortality 
rate. 

The  subject  of  maternity  care  has  been  especially  emphasized  in  the 
rural  studies,  because  of  its  important  bearing  upon  child  conserva- 
tion. The  high  mortality  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  and  the 
losses  from  stillbirths  and  miscarriages  have  demonstrated  clearly 
that  the  safeguarding  of  the  infant  must  begin  with  the  protection 
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of  the  mother  before  and  at  the  birth  of  her  baby.  In  this  respect 
the  needs  of  the  city  and  the  country  mother  do  not  differ,  but 
the  problem  of  providing  proper  care  for  childbearing  women  is 
the  more  acute  in  rural  districts  because  of  isolation,  lack  of  suffi- 
cient medical  and  nursing  service,  and  limited  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation in  the  hygiene  of  maternity.  Therefore  the  problems  con- 
fronting mothers  in  childbirth  and  in  the  care  of  their  children  have 
been  coordinated  in  the  rural  studies. 

The  survey  in  Georgia  is  the  eighth  in  the  rural  series,  previous 
reports  having  been  issued  on  studies  made  in  seven  country  dis- 
tricts, representing  five  States — Kansas,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Montana, 

Scope  of  the  Georgia  survey. 

The  Georgia  county  surveyed  covers  about  400  square  miles  in  the 
southernmost  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  belt  and  is  bor- 
dered by  the  bold  escarpment  of  that  range  which  forms  the  south- 
eastern terminus  of  the  great  mountain  system. 

In  topographical,  social,  and  economic  aspects,  and  in  the  customs 
and  characteristics  of  its  people,  the  county  was  considered  repre- 
sentative of  rural  conditions  in  the  mountain  counties  of  Georgia 
as  well  as  in  the  entire  upland  region  of  southern  Appalachia.  In 
addition,  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  child  welfare 
among  a  people  American  by  birth  and  descent,  sprung  from  the 
sturdiest  stocks — chiefly  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  No  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country  contains  so  large  a  percentage  of  native  white 
persons  of  native  parentage  as  does  the  southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain region,  and  in  the  county  selected  for  study  but  10  residents 
of  foreign  birth  were  enumerated  in  the  Federal  Census  of  1920. 

The  county  had  approximately  2,400  families  and  12,000  inhabit- 
ants at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Of  the  total  population,  about  4,000 
were  dwelling  in  six  incorporated  towns  excluded  from  the  study 
because  they  were  not  typical  of  farm  conditions.  This  left  about 
1,600  families,  including  8,000  persons,  living  in  the  open  country. 

In  general,  it  was  the  purpose  to  limit  the  study  to  such  of  these 
rural  families  as  were  rearing  infants  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  in 
order  that  information  could  be  secured  concerning  current  conditions 
affecting  maternal  and  infant  welfare.  An  interview  was  sought 
from  the  mother  of  each  baby  born  within  two  years,  preceding 
March  1,  1918,  who  resided  in  the  area  at  the  time  of  the  baby's 
birth. 

In  the  Georgia  county,  the  problem  of  locating  families  in  which 
births  had  occurred  presented  difficulties  not  encountered  in  rural 
surveys  made  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.    Although  the 
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other  rural  surveys  were  conducted  in  States  lacking  complete 
birth  registration  and  therefore  not  in  the  United  States  birth- 
registration  area,  yet  each  section  studied  had  some  system  of 
recording  births  and  infant  deaths.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
the  parents  to  whom  babies  had  been  born  could  be  secured  from 
these  records  and  were  utilized  as  a  point  of  departure  in  finding 
the  families.  The  total  lack  of  such  public  records  in  the  Georgia 
county  necessitated  a  canvass  of  every  rural  home  to  locate  the 
babies  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  study.  In  this  way  inter- 
views were  secured  concerning  509  babies,  including  four  sets  of 
twins,  born  during  the  selected  two-year  period.  Schedules  were 
taken  for  infants  who  had  died  or  were  stillborn,  as  well  as  for  the 
living.  No  colored  infants  or  white  infants  of  foreign-bom 
parentage  were  discovered  in  the  entire  canvass. 

In  general,  the  topics  of  inquiry  concerned  the  family  history 
in  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  child ;  the  health  and  care  of  the 
baby ;  the  mother's  prenatal,  confinement,  and  nursing  care  during  her 
last  pregnancy  and  confinement ;  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  losses 
sustained  from  stillbirths,  miscarriages,  and  deaths;  the  mother's 
household  and  farm  duties;  the  fathers  occupation;  nativity  and 
literacy  of  both  parents;  and  the  housing,  sanitation,  and  general 
living  conditions  of  the  family. 

In  the  main,  the  report  is  based  upon  information  secured  from 
the  mothers,  but  this  was  supplemented  by  a  study  of  all  pertinent 
data  available  concerning  the  county,  by  consultations  with  State 
and  county  officials,  and  by  interviews  with  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  of  the  county.  In  addition,  the  work  included  a  series  of  chil- 
dren's health  conferences  in  various  county  centers,  conducted  at 
the  close  of  the  survey.  A  child-welfare  exhibit  was  displayed,  and 
parents  were  invited  to  bring  children  to  the  conferences  for  a  physi- 
cal examination  by  a  Government  physician  who  advised  about 
their  care,  feeding,  and  general  physical  development. 
24949"— 23 2 


THE  MOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  maternal  and  infant 
welfare  more  conditioned  by  natural  surroundings  than  in  the 
Southern  highlands;  and  a  foreword  on  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  county  studied  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  its  family 
life.  ' 

Although  less  rugged  and  remote  than  many  of  the  upland  regions 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  entire  county  is  a  network 
of  mountain  spurs  from  the  main  Blue  Eidge  divide,  with  summits 
reaching  altitudes  of  from  2,500  to  more  than  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  These  deploy  in  every  direction,  skirted  and  cut  up  by  count- 
less valleys,  ravines,  and  gaps  which  form  a  labyrinth  of  intricate 
passageways. 

Much  of  the  county  is  under  heavy  forest  cover.  The  timber 
includes  a  variety  of  hardwood  species  typical  of  i^uthern  Appa- 
lachia — oak,  chestnut,  poplar,  bass,  ash,  hickory,  and  cherry.  Pine 
is  sometimes  found  with  the  mountain  hardwoods,  and  in  the  more 
open  country  and  along  the  larger  streams  elms,  birches,  and  gums 
are  abundant. 

Part  of  area  within  national  forest. 

To  protect  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams,  about  54  square 
miles  of  the  forested  section  of  the  county — more  than  one-eighth 
of  its  area — ^has  been  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  inclusion 
in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest,  and  further  purchases  were  pending 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  This  was  virgin  forest,  except  as  it  had 
been  culled  by  the  settler  for  home  construction  and  farm  purposes. 

Deserted  cabins  on  lands  already  acquired  by  the  Government 
gave  evidence  of  rapid  depopulation ;  yet  the  entire  section  covered 
by  the  Government  project  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  county 
survey,  for  here  and  there  within  it  families  with  little  children 
were  living  on  tracts  not  yet  relinquished.  In  spite  of  increased 
isolation  as  their  neighbors  moved  away,  some  owners  were  reluctant 
to  part  with  their  mountain  home  sites. 

"I  grew  up  here  and  know  every  curve  of  the  hills,"  said  the 
father  of  one  family,  "  and  I'd  hate  to  sell  this  patch  of  ground.'' 

Copious  water  supply. 

With  heavy  rainfall  and  the  protection  of  forest  cover,  a  copious 
water  supply  for  the  region  is  insured  the  year  around.    Only  two 
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of  the  county's  swift  streams  attain  river  size,  but  feeding  these, 
countless  creeks  sweep  down  the  steep  mountain  slopes  and  debouch 
by  meandering  courses  into  the  main  channels. 

Illustrative  of  the  turbulent  character  of  tJiese  streams  and  of  their 
coiling  rock-cut  courses  is  a  description  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  county's  principal  river: 

Numerous  smaU  cascades  and  steep  rapids  alternate  with  quieter  stretches. 
There  are  two  cascades  about  100  feet  high. 

[At  one  place]  the  river  enters  a  tortuous  mountain  gorge,  through  which  it 
flows  9  miles  to  gain  2  miles  of  actual  distance,  with  a  grade  approximating 
20  feet  to  the  mile.  This  part  of  the  river  is  fuU  of  rapids  and  is  bordered 
by  steep  slopes  and  many  cliffs.  After  emerging  from  the  gorge,  the  river 
flows  across  a  plateau  in  a  valley  200  to  300  feet  deep. 

Roads. 

The  effect  of  so  rugged  a  topography  on  routes  of  travel  was  mani- 
fest, for  the  natural  barricades  of  mountain,  forest,  and  stream  had 
seriously  impeded  the  progress  of  road  building.  Although  it  was 
estimated  that  the  county  had  about  400  miles  of  public  roads,  there 
were  no  improved  highways.  The  roads  were  of  dirt  only ;  and  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  rock,  the  steep  grades,  and 
the  heavy  rainfall,  most  of  them  wcjre  in  poor  condition. 

Prior  to  1917  little  progress  had  been  made  in  road  building, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  pick  and  shovel " 
law.  Under  that  law  each  man  "  worked  out "  his  road  tax  in  his 
own  vicinity,  using  his  own  tools.  The  county  had  no  equipment. 
Little  beyond  the  most  needed  repair  work  was  accomplished  in 
that  way.  This  la^^  was  superseded  in  1917  by  a  measure  which  de- 
mands either  10  days'  work  or  a  commutation  tax  of  $5  from  citizens 
subject  to  road  tax.  As  a  result,  cash  payments  were  usually  made 
and  practically  no  one  "  worked  "  the  roads. 

In  the  year  prior  to  this  survey  only  about  $13,000  was  available 
for  road  expenditures  in  the  county.  This  sum  included  $5,000  re- 
ceived from  commutation  taxes,  whieh  it  was  necessary  to  expend 
upon  repair  work  in  the  districts  where  it  was  raised;  so  that  not 
more  than  $8,000  was  available  for  road  building.  An  estimate  made 
by  the  State  highway  engineer  for  building  earth  roads  in  the  most 
accessible  part  of  the  county  placed  the  cost  at  $2,000  pe^r  mile. 

With  the  money  available  for  one  year,  the  county  could  have  im- 
proved but  4  of  its  400  miles  of  public  highways.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to  issue  bonds  to  furnish  funds  for  good  roads,  be- 
cause it  was  not  believed  that  the  voters  would  favor  the  project, 
nor  had  State  or  Federal  aid  been  secured. 

Isolated  homes. 

In  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  county  homes  were  visited 
that  could  not  be  reached  by  wagon,  access  being  by  traiL    Bridges 
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wei*e  few,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  ford  many  times  in  a  mile. . 
The  road  leading  to  one  home  on  the  mountain  side  was  crossed  by  a 
creek  five  times  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  cabin. 

In  one  family,  separated  by  a  mountain  range  from  the  nearest 
store  and  post  office,  the  fathejr  had  not  called  for  his  mail  in  12 
months,  the  mother  had  not  been  to  the  settlement  in  7  years,  and 
the  father's  mother  had  lived  60  years  before  she  saw  a  train. 

Another  woman  living  across  the  same  range  had  never  traveled 
beyond  the  nearest  village,  and  had  not  gone  there  during  the  9  years 
of  her  married  life.  A  third  instance  was  that  of  a  mother  who  had 
not  been  to  the  nearest  settlement,  6  miles  away,  in  20  years. 

Ten  miles  to  the  nearest  store  or  15  miles  to  the  nearest  physician, 
"  as  the  crow  flies,"  were  distances  better  measured  by  hazards  than 
by  miles,  and  the  mountain  family  was  isolated  by  poor  roads  rather 
than  by  distances.  A  mother  who  resided  only  3  miles  from  town, 
one-third  of  the  distance  rugged  trail,  stated  she  had  lived  there 
a  year  before  she  saw  another  woman.  At  one  home  the  father 
gave  most  of  the  requested  information,  and  explaining  his  wife's 
shyness  said :  "  She  has  seen  mighty  nigh  no  strangers  and  never 
seen  a  train." 

Not  many  farm  families  owned  vehicles  citable  for  transporta- 
tion. Automobiles  were  owned  by  townsmen  and  a  few  farmers, 
but  could  be  driven  only  over  main- traveled  roads.  Carriages  and 
buggies  were  not  common,  and  horse  and  wagon  or  ox  and  cart  were 
the  usual  means  of  family  travel.  Moreover  many  families  were 
without  these. 

Railroad,  post,  and  telephone  service. 

The  county  was  not,  like  some  of  its  neighbors,  wholly  without 
railroad  service,  its  two  most  accessible  valleys  being  tapped  by 
branch  roads.  It  had  a  larger  number  of  post  offices  than  any  other 
county  of  Georgia,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rural  delivery  service.  Two 
Star  routes  carried  mails  from  town  to  town,  but  delivery  service 
to  rural  homes  was  furnished  only  over  one  short  route.  The  rural 
resident  was  obliged  to  travel  to  the  nearest  post  office  for  his  mail — 
sometimes  a  day's  journey. 

The  telephone  had  not  come  into  common  use,  and  house  phones 
were  found  installed  in  only  3  per  cent  of  the  homes  visited.  Con- 
nections between^towns  had  been  established  but  in  most  casQs  the 
town  telephone  was  too  far  away  to  be  of  immediate  assistance  in 
time  of  need. 

Agricultural  development. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  county,  although  only  57 
per  cent  of  its  land  area  is  in  farms,  and  of  the  so-called  f atm  land 
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about  three-fourths  is  woodland  and  but  one- fourth  under  cultiva- 
tion. ^  In  the  plateaus  and  valleys  well-cultivated  and  productive 
farms  are  found;  but  many  farm  sites  are  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
where  clearing  and  tillage  are  so  difficult  that  cultivation  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  fraction  of  each  holding  and  the  crop  usually  limited 
to  what  can  be  cultivated  by  hoe  and  harvested  by  hand. 

Poor  roads  and  inaccessible  markets  play  a  large  part  in  the 
retardation  of  farming.  Without  the  prospect  of  profitable  market- 
ing there  is  little  incentive  to  increase  crops  by  tillage  on  a  larger 
scale  and  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery;  consequently  the 
mountain  farmer  often  raises  only  sufficient  foodstuffs  for  his  own 
family. 

The  agricultural  data  collected  in  the  Federal  Census  of  1920 
furnish  the  following  facts  concerning  the  mountain  county: 

The  average  farm  acreage  was  106,  with  but  one-fourth  under  improvement. 
The  value  of  the  average  farm  was  placed  at  $1,708  and  the  value  per  acre  was 
given  as  $9.27. 

Of  the  1,387  farmers  but  5  were  colored  and  1  of  foreign  birth. 

More  than  70  per  cent  of  all  farms  were  worked  by  owners  and  but  29  per 
cent  by  tenants,  of  whom  the  majority  were  share-tenants  or  croppers.  Only 
6  per  cent  of  the  farms  cultivated  by  owners  were  mortgaged. 

Although  farming  by  tenancy  has  increased  noticeably  in  Geor- 
gia— two-thirds  of  its  farms  are  cultivated  by  tenants^ — the  tend- 
ency of  the  mountain  farmer  is  to  own  his  own  land  and  to  hold 
it  free  from  debt.  The  effect  of  land  ownership  by  the  farmer  was 
seen  in  the  stability  of  the  county's  population.  The  majority  of 
the  families  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  survey  were  permanent 
residents,  and  there  was  little  evidence  of  the  migration  associated 
with  the  landless  farmer. 

Principal  products. 

The  corn  crop  is  the  mainstay  of  the  county,  with  rye,  wheat, 
potatoes,  beans,  peas,  sorghum,  apples,  and  live  stock  as  other  prin- 
cipal products.  Often  corn,  potatoes,  poultry,  pigs,  and  the  summer 
garden  products  were  the  sum  total  of  supplies  raised  for  family 
maintenance.  In  other  cases  more  diversified  crops  pointed  to  inter- 
esting possibilities  for  agricultural  development. 

At  one  hilltop  farm  reached  by  a  rough  and  seldom-traveled  trail 
the  home  of  a  family  of  seven,  including  a  baby  of  5  months,  was 
visited.  This  farm  had  a  good  orchard  with  a  variety  of  fruit  trees, 
including  apple,  peach,  cherry,  and  apricot.  An  interesting  addition 
to  the  staple  crops  was  a  large  ginseng  bed  under  a  covering  of  pine 
boughs.     The  roots  of  this  medicinal  herb  are  exported  to  China, 

1  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920.     Bulletin,  Agriculture  :  Georgia,  p.  17. 

2  Fourteenth  Census  of  tlie  United  States,  1920.  Bulletin,  Agriculture :  Georgia,  pp. 
16,  56. 
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and  the  farmer  stated  he  receiyed  $1  a  pound  fot  his  yield.  Al- 
though the  roots  take  seven  or  eight  years  to  mature,  ginseng  grow- 
ing is  profitable. 

Sheep  and  cattle  were  scarcer  than  would  be  expected  in  a  regi<^ 
adapted  to  grazing,  but  usually  hogs  were  kept,  pork  products  and 
corn  being  the  chief  articles  of  family  diet.  Fortunately,  milk  was 
frequently  a  most  valuable  addition  to  this  limited  fare,  for  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  families  visited  own^d  milch  cowa 

Mining  a  secondary  industry. 

Mining  was  the  industry  second  in  importance  in  the  eotmty, 
copper  being  the  chief  of  a  considerable  variety  of  mineral  deposits. 
Copper  prospects  in  one  corner  of  the  county  had  been  operated 
sporadically  for  half  a  century  and  one  mine  had  been  extensively 
developed.  The  ore  was  shipped  to  a  smelting  center  across  the 
county  border  for  treatment.  The  influence  of'this  adjacent  mining 
town  was  felt  in  the  rural  part  of  the  county  near  by,  both  because 
vegetation  had  been  injured  by  sulphur  fumes  from  the  roasting  and 
smelting  processes  and  because  employment  in  mine  and  smelter  was 
open  to  the  farmer. 

County  health  service. 

The  county  had  not  g^dopted  important  measures  to  safeguard  the 
general  health  of  its  citizens  which  were  authorized  by  State  legis- 
lation. The  Ellis  health  law,  an  act  providing  for  organized 
Qounty  boards  of  health  and  for  full-time  health  cc|nmissioners,  had 
not  been  accepted  by  the  county  and  it  was  without  a  full-time 
health  officer.  The  county  physician  had  a  few  routine  duties  to 
perform  such  as  caring  for  the  health  of  prisoners,  but  he  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician  who  was  not  expected  or  paid  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  county  health  work. 

The  State  law  providing  for  the  registi^ation  of  vital  statistics  was 
another  measure  not  enforced  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Public  records  of  births  and  of  deaths  were  thus  nonexistent,  and 
figures  were  lacking  whereby  the  county  could  take  stock  6f  the 
well-being  of  its  people  by  the  index  of  infant,  Inatemal,  or  general 
mortality. 

The  State  of  Georgia  had  no  law  t'egulating  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had  none  requiring  the  use  of 
prophylactics  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  the  newborn. 

Facilities  fdr  medical  care  of  the  mountain  mother  and  child  were 
meager,  the  lack  of  hospital  service  being  most  conspicuous.  Al- 
though Sonie  400  square  miles  in  area,  the  county  had  no  hospital; 
aiid  lione  was  located  iii  any  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  Georgia. 
Of  the  505  mothers  included  in  the  study  but  one  had  been  confined 
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in  a  hospital.     She  had  traveled  142  miles  to  the  metropolis  of  an- 
other State  to  secure  hospital  care  when  her  baby  was  born. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  seven  physicians  who  were  residents  of 
the  county  served  its  12,000  people.  Thus  there  were  about  1,700 
persons  to  each  physician,  as  compared  with  726  persons  per  physi- 
cian for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.^  The  county  residents  were 
not  wholly  dependent  upon  this  small  staflF  for  medical  attention, 
however,  as  physicians  from  bordering  counties  practiced  in  sections 
of  the  county  within  convenient  range  of  their  headquarters. 

Inaccessibility  of  medical  care. 

The  difficulties  of  travel  were  a  serious  handicap  in  obtaining  med- 
ical attention.  "  I  allow  you  couldn't  get  a  doctor  to  come  over  here 
any  time,"  said  the  mother  of  one  mountain-bound  family.  "  Some- 
times, they  scarcely  could  get  here.  Horseback  is  the  only  way  and 
not  safe  in  winter." 

The  following  story  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  medical  attention 
for  a  mother  at  childbirth  under  such  conditions  is  but  one  of  many 
related : 

A  bad  winter  storm  had  set  in  when  a  young  wife  of  17,  expecting  her  first 
baby,  realized  that  the  child  was  about  to  be  born.  The  father  started  on 
horseback  for  the  nearest  physician,  8  miles  distant,  and  was  able  to  reach 
his  office,  but  the  doctor  could  not  use  his  car  on  the  roads  and  feared  to  at- 
tempt a  horseback  ride  over  the  slippery  roads  and  across  creeks  jammed  with 
drifting  ice.  The  father  returned  home  alone  and  found  the  mother  in  labor. 
He  then  went  over  a  high  mountain  to  secure  the  services  of  a  very  old  woman 
who  practiced  midwifery.  She  returned  with  him  through  the  storm  riding 
behind  him  on  his  horse.  Although  covering  but  a  few  miles,  the  route  led  over 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  ridges  of  the  county. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  doctor,  who  had  promised  to  come  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  not  arrived,  a  further  attempt  to  secure  him  was  made  by  the  grand- 
father, who  went  on  muleback.  The  doctor  finally  undertook  the  trip  in  a 
buggy  but  did  not  arrive  at  the  mountain  home  until  afternoon,  seven  hours 
after  the  baby  was  born. 

When  as  a  last  resort  the  remote  mountaineer  is  obliged  to  carry 
his  sick  wife  or  child  to  the  doctor,  the  lack  of  good  roads  becomes 
tragic.  One  mother,  suffering  from  childbed  fever,  endured  with 
Spartan  fortitude  a  wagon  ride  over  15  miles  of  rough  road  to  the 
nearest  physician.  Another  mother,  40  years  of  age,  had  been  ill 
several  months  following  the  birth  of  her  child.  Her  sufferings 
becoming  acute,  a  drive  to  town  to  consult  the  physician  was  under- 
taken. The  physician  found  that  she  was  in  a  serious  condition 
necessitating  an  operation.  There  was  no  place  for  this  but  her  own 
home,  and  after  the  physician's  examination  the  return  trip  over 
many  long  rough  hills  was  made  with  the  mother  lying  on  two  chairs 
in  a  homemade  springless  wagon. 

«  state  Board  Statistics  for  1920,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  April 
SO,  1&21,  p.  1248. 
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Marriage  and  motherhood  come  early  to  the  mountain  girl  and 
large  families  are  the  rule.  Three-fifths  of  the  mothers  included 
in  the  study  were  married  before  they  were  20  years  of  age;  61  be- 
came wives  before  they  were  16  and  9  before  they  were  14  years  old. 

Only  5  babies  had  been  born  to  unmarried  mothers,  giving  an 
illegitimacy  rate  of  10.1  per  1,000  live  births  for  the  mountain  area. 
Statistics  on  illegitimacy  which  would  afford  comparisons  with  other 
rural  areas  of  the  South  or  with  highland  and  lowland  regions  are 
not  available,  but  the  illegitimacy  rate  for  the  area  studied  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  of  the  States  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina— 14.8  and  16.9,  respectively,  per  1,000  white  children  bom  in 
1919.-* 

Large  families. 

Childbearing  at  frequent  intervals  is  the  rule  among  mountain 
women.  Of  the  mothers  married  10  years  or  longer,  44  per  cent  had 
had  eight  or  more  pregnancies.  One  woman  36  years  of  age  was  the 
mother  of  11  sturdy  sons.  She  was  married  at  12  years  of  age  and 
had  lost  none  of  her  children  during  the  24  years  of  her  married  life. 
A  mother  38  years  of  age  who  had  borne  12  children  during  the  22 
years'  duration  of  her  marriage  had  lost  but  1  child  by  death.  But 
many  other  mothers  who  had  given  birth  to  children  at  frequent  in- 
tervals were  not  so  fortunate  in  saving  them.  One  woman  who  had 
had  15  pregnancies  and  14  live  births,  including  one  set  of  twins,  had 
only  9  children  living.  Of  her  14  live-born  children  5  died,  and  she 
had  had  one  miscarriage  and  one  stillbirth. 

Another  mother,  37  years  old,  reported  the  birth  of  14  children 
during  her  marriage,  of  whom  1  was  stillborn  and  3  had  died  in 
infancy.  Even  younger  was  the  mountain  mother  of  34  years  who 
had  had  12  pregnancies  in  the  19  years  of  her  married  life,  with  four 
losses,  two  from  miscarriage  and  two  from  death  in  infancy. 

Prenatal  care. 

From  the  replies  of  mothers  who  were  questioned  with  especial 
reference  to  the  care  they  received  during  their  last  pregnancy  and 
confinement,  it  was  learned  that  the  great  majority  (86  per  cent) 
went  through  the  period  of  pregnancy  without  any  medical  super- 
vision or  aid  whatsoever. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1919,  p.  17. 
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Moreover,  the  care  received  by  the  71  mothers  who  reported  some 
medical  attention  during  pregnancy  must  be  classed  as  wholly  inade- 
quate. Five  did  not  see  a  physician,  but  sent  urine  for  examination, 
and  of  the  66  who  saw  a  physician  47  had  neither  a  physical  exami- 
nation nor  an  examination  of  urine.  The  majority  of  the  mothers 
reporting  visits  to  or  from  a  physician  had  had  but  a  single  visit; 
and  of  the  18  reporting  examinations  of  urine,  half  had  had  but 
one  test  made.  Such  care  during  pregnancy  falls  far  short  of  the 
requirements  for  adequate  prenatal  care  as  outlined  in  previous  rural 
studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  These  call  for  a  complete  physical 
examination;  continued  supervision  by  a  physician  through  at  least 
the  last  five  months  of  pregnancy ;  monthly  examination  of  the  urine 
at  least  through  the  last  five  months;  and,  in  case  of  a  first  preg- 
nancy, measurement  of  the  pelvis.^ 

Further  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  care  received  by  the  66 
mothers  reporting  visits  to  or  from  a  physician  during  pregnancy 
brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  prenatal  care  was  not  sought  as 
a  necessary  and  normal  part  of  the  hygiene  of  mal^rnity,  but  was 
obtained  only  when  the  mother  become  so  ill  during  pregnancy  that 
it  was  necessary  to  call  a  physician  or  when  casual  circumstances 
resulted  in  medical  attention. 

Table  I. — Mothers  who  saw  a  physician  during  pregnancy,  classified  hy  reason 
for  visit  and  character  of  prenatal  care  received. 


Reason  for  visit  to  or  from  physician  during  preg- 
nancy. 


Mothers  who  saw  physician  during  pregnancy. 


Total. 


Physical 
examina- 
tion or 
mine 
test  not 
made. 


Physical  examination  or 
urine  test  made. 


Total. 


Urine 
examina- 
tion 
only. 


Physical 
examina- 
tion 
only. 


Total 

Forj>renatal  supervision 

Mother's  illness 

Related  to  pregnancy 

From  other  causes 

Physician  called  too  soon  for  confinement 

Physician's  visit  incidental 

Reason  not  reported 


66 


19 


Only  4  of  the  66  mothers  who  saw  a  physician  during  pregnancy 
recognized  the  need  of,  and  sought,  prenatal  supervision.  Thirty- 
two  consulted  physicians  because  of  complications  arising  during 

»  See  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  County  in  Kansas,  by  Elizabeth  Moore,  p. 
28.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  26,  Rural  Child  Welfare  Series  No.  1.  Wash- 
ington, 1917.  See  also  Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfare  adopted  by  the  Washing- 
ton and  Regional  Conferences  on  Child  Welfare,  1919,  p.  7,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
Publication  No.  63.     Washing1:on,   1920, 
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pregnancy  which  incapacitated  them ;  9  sought  medical  aid  for  illness 
not  related  to  pregnancy;  5  summoned  aid  for  confinement,  which 
did  not  occur  xmtil  later;  7  saw  doctors  who  were  attending  other 
members  of  the  family  or  "happened  to  pass  by'';  and  9  did  not 
report  the  reason  for  consultation.  Some  prenatal  advice  or  treat- 
ment was  secured  by  mothers  who  came  under  a  physician's  care 
for  the  reasons  enumerated,  but  71  per  cent  of  the  mothers  had 
neither  of  two  vital  essentials  to  the  safe  conduct  of  pregnancy  and 
confinement-— a  physical  examination,  and  analysis  of  urine. 

Good  prenatal  care  is  especially  important  for  the  woman  bear- 
ing her  first  child,  in  order  that  such  complications  as  eclampsia 
(convulsions)  and  those  resulting  from  obstructions  to  labor  may 
be  avoided.  The  former  disease  may  be  warded  off  by  proper  treat- 
ment and  diet,  but  its  detection  is  dependent  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  urine  at  frequent  intervals.  The  requirement  of  complete 
physical  examination  and  pelvic  measurements  is  considered 
especially  necessary  in  case  of  a  first  child  to  determine  whether 
there  may  be  any  mechanical  obstruction  which  will  complicate 
labor.*  Yet  of  the  89  mountain  women  facing  motherhood  for  the 
first  time,  only  7  had  had  their  urine  examined  and  but  2  had  had  a 
physical  examination  with  pelvic  measurements.  The  death  of  a 
young  mother  in  this  group,  who  was  married  at  14  and  gave  birth 
to  her  first  baby  when  she  was  16,  occurred  a  few  months  after  her 
confinement.  The  following  information  was  given  by  members 
of  her  family : 

The  young  mother  was  not  strong  during  her  pregnancy.  She  consulted  a 
physician  but  did  not  have  an  examination  of  urine.  She  had  six  convulsions 
during  the  week  before  her  confinement  and  six  more  after  the  birth  of  her 
baby.  She  never  regained  her  strength  sufficiently  to  sit  up  for  an  entire  day 
after  the  baby  came,  although  she  nursed  the  child  until  three  weeks  before 
her  death,  which  occurred  when  the  baby  was  about  4  months  old.  Members  of 
her  family  stated  that  the  physician  who  attended  her  did  not  inform  them 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  death. 

Another  young  mother,  bearing  her  first  child,  reported  a  difficult 
delivery  axjcompanied  by  convulsions.  She  had  received  no  prenatal 
care,  although  she  stated  she  suffered  with  "  kidney  trouble  "  during 
the  last  three  months  of  the  pregnancy.  Swollen  limbs  and  "  kidney 
trouble"  were  complications  of  pregnancy  frequently  reported. 
A  mother  who  said  she  "  was  not  able  to  walk  "  for  three  months 
before  her  last  confinement  and  "  couldn't  stand  long  enough  to  cook 
a  meal  of  victuals  "  had  received  no  prenatal  care.  Another  mother 
going  without  treatment  during  pregnancy  said  she  could  not  stand 
on  her  feet  "  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time  "  during  the  last  three 

•  Meigs,  Grace  L. :  Maternal  Mortality  From  All  Conditians  Connected  With  Childbirth 
in  the  United  States  and  Certain  Other  Comntriee,  p.  12.  U.  S.  CMldren'a  Bureau  Publi- 
cation No.  19.     Waahingt^n,  1917. 
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months  of  her  pregnancy.  Of  the  12  mothers  who  gave  birth  to  still- 
bom  infants  but  1  had  had  any  prenatal  care,  and  she  did  not  see  a 
physician  until  the  last  month  of  pregnancy. 

Without  minimizing  the  difficulties  of  securing  medical  care  in 
this  rural  area,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mountain  woman  does  not 
realize  the  need  for  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy,  so  important  to  her 
own  well-being  and  that  of  her  child.  From  the  character  of  the 
prenatal  care  given  those  mothers  who  received  medical  aid  during 
pregnancy  it  is  noted,  further,  that  requisite  measures  which  obtain 
in  good  obstetrical  practice  were  not  provided  in  the  rural  area.  Yet 
"  much  must  be  said  for  the  native  mountain  physician,"  writes  John 
C.  Campbell  in  The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland.  "At 
the  best  it  is  a  hard  life,  riding  by  day  and  by  night  the  rough  trails 
that  lead  along  creek,  branch,  and  over  mountain  to  isolated  homes ; 
and  there  is  little  reward  save  in  tiie  knowledge  of  duty  performed. 
The  oft-repeated  criticism,  '  He  won't  come  unless  he  knows  he  can 
get  his  money,'  must  be  tempered  by  adding  that  his  field  is  far  too 
large  for  him  to  serve,  and  that  he  may  easily  spend  a  whole  day 
going  10  to  15  miles  and  back  to  see  one  patient,"  ^ 

Attendant  at  birth. 

At  confinement,  337  mothers — ^two-thirds  of  the  entire  group- 
were  attended  by  physicians;  but  in  41  cases  the  physicians  did  not 
arrive  until  after  the  baby  was  born,  although  in  time  to  give  assist- 
ance. Iai  34  additional  instances  physicians  were  summoned  but 
were  not  in  attendance  at  birth,  27  arriving  too  late  to  perform  any 
obstetrical  service  and  7  failing  to  answer  the  call.  This  meant  a 
failure  or  partial  failure  of  service  in  20  per  cent  of  the  maternity 
cases  to  which  physicians  were  summoned. 

Many  stories  were  told  of  futile  attempts  to  secure  a  doctor,  and 
of  the  anxiety  and  suffering  of  mothers  in  labor  who  were  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  medical  aid.  Often  bad  weather  and  bad  roads  frus- 
trated the  efforts  of  the  county  practitioner  to  reach  a  maternity 
case  in  time,  or  he  was  out  on  another  case  when  called  for  mater- 
nity service  and  the  mother  was  obliged  to  wait  while  a  physician 
at  some  more  distant  point  was  sought.  Not  infrequently  several 
villages  were  scoured  before  a  doctor  could  be  secured.  The  delay 
was  lengthened  if  the  messenger  was  obliged  to  go  on  foot  or  mule- 
back,  as  was  frequently  the  case. 

A  mother  was  in  labor  from  one  day  until  the  next  while  her  hus- 
band spent  the  night  on  a  roundabout  trip  to  secure  a  physician. 
The  doctor  at  the  nearest  village,  3  miles  distant,  was  out  when 
the  husband  arrived.    He  then  drove  8  miles  to  another  town  and 

^  Campbell,  John  C. :  The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland,  p.  205.  Russell 
Sage  Foundatioo,  New  York,  1921. 
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found  that  the  doctor  there  was  on  a  case  2  miles  farther  distant. 
This  physician  was  finally  secured  and  reached  the  mother  before 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

A  mother  who  was  prematurely  confined  in  midwinter  explained 
that  "  it  was  cold  and  the  snow  on  the  ground  was  frozen  "  so  that 
the  physician  did  not  arrive  until  late  afternoon  though  the  baby 
had  been  born  and  had  died  in  the  morning.  An  aunt  had  cared  for 
the  mother. 

In  one  case  the  physician  sent  for  started  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving the  call,  but,  although  he  was  only  5  miles  distant,  the 
mother  stated,  it  was  "  such  a  muddy  and  bad  time  " — in  January — 
that  he  did  not  arrive  until  too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  Her  baby 
was  stillborn. 

A  mother  aged  17  told  of  the  loss  of  her  first  baby,  born  when 
she  was  15  years  old:  "My  husband  and  I  were  young  and  didn't 
know  how  much  there  was  to  having  children.  We  called  a  neigh- 
bor when  labor  pains  began,  but  she  didn't  know  what  to  do." 
After  the  mother  had  suffered  12  hours  the  father  went  for  a  physi- 
cian, but  he  had  trouble  in  finding  one,  as  it  was  Sunday,  and  did 
not  return  with  the  doctor  until  another  12  hours  had  passed.  In 
the  meantime  the  baby  had  been  born  dead. 

Fear  that  the  physician  would  fail  to  reach  them  in  time  for 
delivery  was  the  source  of  much  worry  among  the  mothers  inter- 
viewed who  tried  to  secure  medical  aid  at  confinement.  Others  ad- 
mitted they  had  no  hope  of  securing  a  physician  and  did  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  "  I  never  had  a  doctor  when  any  of  the  children  were 
born,"  said  the  mother  of  seven.  "We  lived  too  far,  and  he  couldn't 
get  there." 

Postnatal  care  by  physicians. 

Medical  attention  during  the  lying-in  period,  as  during  preg- 
nancy, is  not  usually  obtained  by  the  mountain  mother,  for  with 
the  confinement  serrices  performed  the  care  of  the  physician  cus- 
tomarily ceases.  In  77  per  cent  of  the  cases  attended  by  physicians 
the  mother  was  not  visited  after  confinement.  One  return  visit 
was  made  in  13  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Only  17  mothers  had  three 
or  more  postnatal  visits  from  physicians;  and  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases  the  physician's  attendance  was  required  because  of 
complications  following  labor,  although  one  mother  stated  her 
physician  "  always  called  to  see  how  the  mother  was  getting  on.'' 
Her  statement  was  in  line  with  other  evidence  that  postnatal  super- 
vision of  maternity  patients  was  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  practice  of  the  individual  physician.  Regard- 
less of  the  distance  to  be  traveled,  it  was  the  custom  of  a  few  doctors 
to  make  at  least  one  return  visit  to  their  patients.    Others  did  not 
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revisit  unless  called  because  the  condition  of  the  mother  was  un- 
favorable. 

Physicians'  fees. 

The  standard  charge  for  medical  attendance  at  childbirth  was 
from  $10  to  $15.  Ten  dollars,  the  most  common  fee,  was  the  charge 
in  169  of  the  337  cases  attended  by  physicians;  in  83  cases  the  fee 
was  $15.  While  aftercare  by  a  physician  was  considered  a  part  of 
confinement  service  and  no  specijBc  charge  was  made  for  postnatal 
visits  in  normal  cases,  postnatal  attention  was  given  more  frequently 
by  physicians  charging  the  larger  fee.  Visits  following  confinement 
were  made  in  31  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  $15  was  charged,  as 
compared  with  only  15  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  fee  was  $10. 

The  distance  to  be  traveled  apparently  did  not  affect  the  cost  of 
medical  attention  at  childbirth.  There  was  no  mileage  charge  such 
as  was  made  in  the  rural  area  studied  in  Montana,  where  the  cost  of 
confinement  care  depended  chiefly  upon  the  distance  traveled  by 
the  doctor.®  In  fact,  the  actual  distance  between  mother  and  doctor, 
although  at  times  traversed  with  extreme  difficulty,  was  not  great 
for  a  rural  area — in  only  7  of  the  cases  attended  by  physicians  was 
it  so  much  as  10  miles. 

Midwives. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  Georgia  had  no  law  regulating  the 
practice  of  midwifery.  In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Health  in  1916  occurs  the  following  statement  about  mid- 
wives  :  "  They  are  particularly  dangerous  in  Georgia,  as  this  State 
does  not  require  them  to  take  a  course  of  training  or  pass  satisfactory 
examination.  As  a  consequence,  any  woman,  regardless  of  how 
dirty,  ignorant,  and  diseased  she  may  be,  can  be  a  midwife." 

In  all,  there  were  43  so-called  midwives  in  the  area,  who  had 
attended  139  confinements  during  the  period  of  the  study.  They  were 
known  as  "granny  women,"  and  were  usually  older  women  in  the 
various  communities  who  had  brought  up  large  families  themselves 
and  who  had  a  considerable  practice,  even  if  limited  to  attendance 
at  the  births  of  their  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

There  were  10  midwives  in  the  area  who  had  attended  five  or  more 
childbirth  cases  during  the  period  of  the  study.  Of  the  8  inter- 
viewed— 1  had  died  and  another  had  moved  from  the  area — only 
1  had  received  training.  Although  not  a  graduate  nurse,  she  had 
had  two  and  one-half  years'  hospital  training.  For  the  rest,  the 
midwives  of  the  county,  while  well  meaning,  were  without  even  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  measures  of  cleanliness  and  asepsis 

•  Paradise,  Viola  I. :  Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of  Young  Children  in  a  Home- 
steading  County  la  Montana,  p.  60.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  PublicaUon  No.  34.  Wash* 
ington,  191S. 
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required  in  obstetrical  care.  Moreover,  they  were  steeped  in  the 
superstitions  and  practices  of  a  bygone  generation.  The  nature  of 
obstetrical  service  given  by  the  "granny  woman"  is  shown  by  the 
following  facts  secured  from  the  7  untrained  midwives  interviewed : 

None  make  special  preparation  for  the  cases.  They  carry  no  bag 
or  equipment  with  them,  using  the  family  shears  to  cut  the  cord  and 
whatever  materials  the  family  happens  to  have  for  other  purposes. 
They  wash  their  hands  with  soap  and  water  but  do  not  use  anti- 
septics. The  bed  is  prepared  with  pieces  of  old  quilt  and  clean  sheets, 
when  available.  Six  make  internal  examinations;  the  other  believes 
in  "  letting  nature  take  its  course."  Teas  of  black  pepper,  black-gum 
bark,  ginger,  witch-hazel,  and  squaw  vine  are  usually  given  to  hasten 
the  birth.  Four  midwives  also  give  quinine.  Five  call  physicians  in 
cases  of  prolonged  labor  or  hemorrhage,  or  when  the  afterbirth  is 
not  expelled.  One  midwife  who  said  that  she  advised  the  family  to 
call  a  physician  in  abnormal  cases  added :  "  But  it  is  not  much  use, 
because  it  would  take  seven  hours  to  get  a  doctor,  if  he  was  in  his 
office  and  would  come,  but  they  hardly  ever  will  come  ovCjr  here." 

The  midwives  interviewed  were  from  50  to  80  years  of  age — six 
were  over  60 ;  their  years  of  practice  ranged  from  30  to  50.  Two 
could  both  read  and  write,  three  could  read  but  not  write,  two  could 
do  neither.  Their  charges  were  from  $2  to  $5  for  confinement 
services. 

Incompetent  as  was  the  midwife  to  care  for  mothers  in  childbirth, 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  many  cases  mothers  were  solely  dependent 
upon  such  care  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  medical  aid.  The  serv- 
ice of  the  midwife  was  sometimes  performed  without  pay,  and  even 
when  a  charge  was  made  the  services  were  often  in  the  nature  of 
neighborly  accommodation.  One  midwife  aged  64  said  she  did  not 
want  to  practice,  but  people  "  send  and  insist."  Certain  mothers  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  midwives  rathe^r  than  doctors,  giving  as 
reasons  the  smaller  charge  for  services,  the  longer  stay  (the  midwife 
often  gave  nursing  care  and  helped  with  housework),  and  a  preju- 
dice against  having  a  man  attend  them  in  confinement. 

Midwives  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  delivery  in  11  per  cent  of  the 
cases  they  attended.  The  delayed  arrival  in  one  case  caused  the 
mother  to  be  left  entirely  alone  at  the  birth  of  her  child  and  for  two 
hours  thereafter. 

Nobody  but  a  2-year-old  child  was  in  the  house  with  another 
mother  when  her  baby  came.  She  was  too  frightened  to  do  anything 
fqr  herself  and  waited  alone  an  hour  before  her  husband  returned. 
A  midwife  arrived  in  time  to  cut  and  tie  the  cord  and  take  the  after- 
birth. 
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Twenty-nine  mothers  gave  birth  to  their  babies  without  the  aid  of 
either  a  physician  or  a  midwife.  The  father  was  the  sole  attendant 
at  three  births,  and  in  the  other  cases  relatives  qjf  friends  did  what 
they  could  for  the  mother. 

Complications. 

With  evidence  limited  to  the  statements  of  mothers  who  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  received  no  medical  attention  and  diag- 
nosis for  complications  of  pregnancy  and  confinement,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  an  accurate  measure  of  the  prevalence  and  nature 
of  such  complications  or  of  the  extent  to  which  they  might  have  been 
prevented  by  good  prenatal,  obstetrical,  and  nursing  care. 

Definite  inquiries  were  made  concerning  stillbirths,  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, premature  and  instrumental  deliveries,  and  40  mothers  re- 
ported one  or  more  of  those  complications.  There  were  28  premature 
deliveries,  12  stillbirths,  3  instrumental  deliveries,  and  3  cases  of 
convulsions. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  statistics  on  many  other  compli- 
cations of  childbirth,  including  puerperal  septicemia,  known  to  be 
responsible  for  more  maternal  deaths  than  any  other  single  cause. 
However,  many  mothers  reported  illnesses  incident  to  childbirth, 
either  giving  a  definite  statement  of  disease  as  diagnosed  by  a  physi- 
cian or  relating  symptoms  of  serious  conditions  resulting  from  their 
last  confinement.  Childbed  fever  (puerperal  septicemia),  milk  leg, 
"  gathered  "  breasts,  lacerations,  and  hemorrhage  were  among  the 
complications  reported. 

Five  mothers  reported  severe  illnesses  from  childbed  fever,  last- 
ing from  three  weeks  to  two  months  after  confinement.  Twelve  had 
serious  trouble  with  swollen  limbs  following  confinement,  including 
eight  cases  specified  as  milk  leg.  The  death  of  one  mother  five 
months  after  her  baby's  birth  was  attributed  by  her  husband  to 
milk  leg.  Of  two  other  mothers  reporting  milk  leg,  one  was  not 
able  to  be  about  until  six  weeks  and  the  other  until  more  than  seven 
weeks  after  confinement.  Both  had  physicians  in  attendance.  A 
mother  who  had  not  received  medical  attention  stated  that  her  feet 
and  limbs  had  been  swollen  throughout  the  eight  months  intervening 
between  the  birth  of  her  baby  and  the  interview — in  the  winter  so 
badly  that  she  could  not  get  her  shoes  on.  She  had  taken  six  bottles 
of  one  kind  of  patent  medicine  and  sent  $5  to  a  vendor  of  cures 
who  prescribed  "vinegar  in  which  rusty  nails  had  been  soaked." 
This  mother  had  never  had  a  physician  in  attendance  at  any  of  her 
nine  pregnancies.  The  family  was  isolated,  being  14  miles  from  the 
nearest  doctor.  Owing  to  her  illness,  the  mother  stated  she  had 
"  cooked  nary  a  meal  of  victuals  or  carried  nary  a  bucket  of  water  " 
since  the  birtli  of  her  baby. 
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Ten  mothers  told  of  painful  experiences  with  "gathered '^  breasts; 
in  three  cases  physicians  lanced  them,  in  anc^her  case  a  physician 
was  not  called  but  ther  husband  lanced  his  wife's  brieast  with  his 
jackknife  on  two  occasions.  "  The  breast  has  never  giveil  milk  since," 
the  mother  added. 

Three  mothers  reported  complications  due  to  retention  of  parts  of 
the  placenta.  One  of  these  had  been  attended  by  a  midwife  at  con- 
finement. Twelve  days  later  she  attempted  to  do  her  housework  and 
had  a  hemorrhage,  "nearly  bleeding  to  death."  A  physician  was 
summoned  and  found  that  the  afterbirth  had  not  been  entirely 
removed. 

Difficult  presentations  and  prolonged  labor  were  complications 
more  frequently  reported. 

The  foregoing  incidents  are  given  to  show  the  nature  of  com- 
plications in  certain  cases  where  the  symptoms  or  results  were  de- 
scribed, without  attempting  to  estimate  the  amount  of  illness  or 
invalidism  consequent  upon  childbirth.  In  many  instances,  in  fact, 
the  mothers  merely  stated  that  they  had  had  "a  hard  time"  or 
"  had  not  been  well  since."  Moreover,  the  illustrations  given  are 
confined  to  experiences  at  births  within  the  period  selected  for  study. 
Mothers  who  had  had  a  number  of  previous  pregnancies  related 
additional  instances  of  complications  at  former  births,  not  infre- 
quently stating  that  they  were  still  suffering  from  the  results  of  such 
complications. 

In  gauging  the  value  of  the  mothers'  evidence,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  mountain  woman  is  not  given  to  exaggeration  or  complaint 
of  her  ills.  Her  tendency  is  rather  to  accept  as  unavoidable  many 
of  the  complications  of  childbirth  which  could  be  prevented  by  good 
prenatal  and  confinement  care. 

Mothers'  work. 

The  diversity  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  mountain  house- 
wife makes  her  work  complex  and  often  burdensome.  The  care  of 
the  children,  together  with  the  ordinary  housework,  is  no  small  task 
where  households  are  large — six  persons  were  the  average  number 
for  the  study — ^but  in  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  domestic  duties 
the  mother  is  called  upon  to  perform  many  of  the  farm  chores  and 
to  assist  in  working  the  crop. 

The  responsibility  of  preparing  the  winter  supply  of  foodstuffs 
rests  largely  upon  the  mother's  shoulders.  Only  a  few  of  the  most 
necessary  staples  are  purchased.  Curing  meat;  gathering,  drying, 
and  canning  fruits  and  vegetables;  ai^d  making  soap,  hominy,  and 
sorghum,  are  all  added  to  the  routine  of  housework.  Carrying  water, 
milking,  churning,  and  poultry  raising  are  usual  chores  the  year 
around  and  in  sea^ns  the  mother  helps  to  plant  and  garner  the  crop. 
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At  intervals  she  still  finds  time  for  the  interesting  mountain  handi- 
crafts of  weaving,  quilting,  and  basketry. 

Homemade  bedding  is  displayed  with  much  pride  by  the  mountain 
housewife.  Among  the  collections  of  pieced  quilts  exhibited  by  the 
mothers  interviewed  were  many  of  intricate  design,  bearing  quaint 
names — Dogwood,  Gentlemen's  Bow,  Lazy  Girl,  Sugar  Bowl,  Kocky 
Mountain,  Lone  Star,  Desert  Leaf,  Broken  T,  and  others.  The 
woven  coverlid  is  less  frequently  seen.  One  mountain  woman  who 
was  still  weaving  coverlids  remembered  the  time  when  she  wove  all 
the  family  garments,  but  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  are  gradually 
falling  into  disuse.  One  mother  stated  that  she  used  to  weave  all 
the  cloth  used,  but  found  it  impossible  to  get  "  bunch  "  cotton  now. 
Another  explained  that  she  couldn't  spin  and  weave  because  of  lack 
of  linen  and  cotton  thread.  In  a  cabin  where  one  of  the  beds  was 
spread  with  a  lovely  coverlid  of  madder  and  black  the  grandmother 
who  wove  it  said  that  she  had  made  the  tree  dyes  for  it  herself. 

One  of  the  most  arduous  daily  tasks  in  the  mountain  home  is 
carrying  water  from  the  spring.  Of  the  families  using  springs, 
only  one  in  three  lived  less  than  100  feet  from  the  water  supply, 
and  an  uphill  journey  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  was  sometimes 
necessary.  This  work  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  mother,  three- 
fourths  signifying  that  water  carrying  was  one  of  their  chores. 
Laundry  work  is  done  at  the  spring  or  branch  to  save  carrying  water, 
the  clothes  being  boiled  in  a  huge  iron  kettle  placed  over  an  open 
fire.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  mothers  reported  churning,  garden- 
ing, and  poultry  raising  as  usual  occupations  and  seven-tenths  did  the 
milking. 

Housework  was  performed  without  the  services  of  hired  help.  In 
one-fourth  of  the  families  there  were  daughters  14  years  of  age  or 
older,  or  women  relatives,  who  shared  in  the  housekeeping,  and  in 
one-fifth  of  the  families  the  father  or  older  boys  aided  in  some  of 
the  household  tasks ;  but  nearly  one-half  of  the  mothers  had  no  help 
whatever  with  their  housework. 

Field  work, — ^The  mothers  had  been  accustomed  to  farm  work  from 
girlhood;  86  per  cent  reported  field  labor  before  marriage,  and  of 
these  more  than  two-fifths  had  been  in  the  fields  before  they  were  8 
years  of  age.  "  I  began  in  the  field  when  big  enough  to  kill  a  weed  " 
or  "  when  big  enough  to  hold  a  hoe,"  and  "  hoed  corn  at  5  years  of 
age,"  were  statements  of  mothers  explanatory  of  their  farm  labor 
in  childhood. 

In  the  mountain  county  the  "  crop  "  is  corn  and  "  making  the  crop  " 
is  a  family  affair.  "  Dropping  corn  "  in  the  planting  season  is  light 
work  participated  in  by  the  mother  and  the  children,  even  to  the 
toddlers.    In  a  few  weeks  there  follows  heavier  work  with  the  hoe, 
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chopping  out  weeds  and  hilling  up  the  earth  around  the  plants,  a 
process  repeated  several  times.  In  July  the  crop  is  "  laid  by  "  until 
fall,  when  "  pulling  fodder  "  becomes  another  item  of  the  mother's 
field  labor.  Picking  beans  and  peas  and  digging  potatoes  were 
other  field  tasks  frequently  reported  by  the  mothers. 

"  This  mountain  country  is  awfully  rough  on  women,"  stated  one 
father.  "  They  can't  hardly  make  a  hand  in  the  field,  the  fields  are 
so  steep." 

So  many  demands  upon  the  mother  tie  her  closely  to  the  home, 
and  if  she  leaves  the  small  children  must  go  with  her.  One  mother 
interviewed  had  just  walked  to  the  store,  carrying  her  baby  of  13 
months  for  4  miles  in  her  arms. 

Work  in  relation  to  childhearing, — ^Mothers  who  reported  having 
had  previous  miscarriages  stated  that  in  some  cases  they  were  brought 
on  by  heavy  work.  Overwork  and  heavy  lifting  were  causes  given, 
and  among  the  specific  tasks  followed  by  miscarriage  were  men- 
tioned :  "  Carrying  heavy  milk  pails,"  "  hanging  up  meat  that  was 
heavy,"  "  lifting  tubs  of  water,"  "  tossing  com  on  wagon,"  "  car- 
rying water,"  and  "  big  washing." 

It  is  the  custom  to  continue  housework  up  to  the  eve  of  confine- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  washing — and  in  fact  more  than  half  the 
mothers  reported  no  cessation  of  laundry  work  before  the  birth  of 
the  baby.  Almost  three- fourths  of  the  mothers  also  continued  their 
chores  to  the  time  of  confinement,  and  some  mothers  whose  babies 
were  born  during  the  busy  seasons  of  farm  work  reported  no  remit- 
tance of  field  labor  prior  to  confinement. 

Of  a  number  of  instances  in  which  mothers  performed  heavy  tasks 
when  labor  was  imminent,  the  following  are  examples :  One  mother 
prepared  the  family  meals,  did  a  big  washing,  and  churned  on  the 
day  her  baby  was  born.  Another  carried  2  gallons  of  water  100 
yards  uphill  an  hour  before  labor  began.  A  third  washed  and 
scrubbed  on  the  day  of  her  confinement. 

Care  and  rest  following  childbirth. 

Trained  nursing  service  during  the  lying-in  period  and  at  least 
10  days'  rest  in  bed  after  a  normal  delivery,  with  sufficient  house- 
hold service  for  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  allow  the  mother  to  recu- 
perate, are  minimum  requirements  of  care  after  childbirth.^ 

Trained  nursing  care  was  wholly  lacking  in  the  mountain  county. 
A  midwife  or  practical  nurse  was  obtained  by  27  mothers.  About 
one-fourth  were  nursed  by  the  father  or  by  other  adult  members  of 
the  household,  7  reported  care  by  children  only,  and  the  remain- 

^  Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfare,  p.  T.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No. 
^'^.     Washington,  1920. 
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der  were  nursed  by  untrained  women  secured  from  the  neighborhood. 
More  than  two-fifths  of  these  women  took  care  of  the  mother  as  an 
accommodation,  without  pay. 

As  with  the  nursing  service,  the  mother's  chief  dependence  for 
extra  help  with  the  housework  is  upon  her  family  or  friends.  One- 
fifth  of  the  mothers  had  no  additional  assistance.  Two-fifths  hired 
some  extra  household  help  on  account  of  pregnancy  or  confinement, 
the  majority  of  those  engaged  being  women  who  came  for  a  short 
time  after  the  confinement  to  act  as  both  nurse  and  housekeeper. 

Largely  due  to  the  lack  of  help,  the  mothers  were  up  and  at  their 
work  too  soon.  As  early  as  the  third  day  after  confinement,  a  few 
mothers  were  upon  their  feet,  and  more  than  two-fifths  had  less 
than  the  10  days'  rest  in  bed  considered  essential.  Sixty-seven 
women  resumed  their  household  duties  less  than  two  weeks  after 
confinement ;  36  were  doing  chores  and  16  washed  within  that  time. 
Before  four  weeks  had  passed,  three-fifths  of  the  mothers  were 
doing  all  their  housework  except  washing,  two-fifths  had  resumed 
their  chores,  and  one-fourth  were  doing  the  washing. 

Thus  before  the  mother  has  time  to  regain  her  strength,  and  with 
a  newborn  child  to  care  for,  she  begins  the  work  demanded  by  the 
many  calls  upon  her. 


CHILD  CARE  AND   INFANT  MORTALITY. 

Given  safe-conduct  tbrough  birth,  the  neAvborn  child  can  have 
no  greater  asset  than  a  mother  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  infant  and  child  hygiene.  The  mother's  ability  to 
bring  her  baby  safely  through  the  critical  span  of  his  first  year 
and  to  insure  him  a  healthy  childhood  rests  largely  upon  her  under- 
standing of  the  requirements  of  feeding,  cleanliness,  sleep,  clothing, 
and  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the  home. 

Illiteracy. 

Aside  from  the  advice  of  physician  or  nurse,  the  chief  source  of 
instruction  is  the  increasing  stock  of  informative  literature  relating 
to  such  subjects,  including  many  publications  issued  free  of  charge 
by  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies.  This  avenue  of  knowledge 
was  entirely-  closed  to  one-fifth  of  the  mountain  mothers  because 
they  were  unable  either  to  read  or  to  write.  The  education  of  many 
mothers  not  only  in  this  group  but  in  the  group  reported  as  literate 
had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  owing  to  the  lack  of  schools  or 
of  the  opportunity  to  attend  school.  Less  illiteracy  was  found  among 
the  mothers  from  14  to  30  years  of  age  than  among  those  who  were 
older,  indicating  that  educational  advantages  in  the  mountain  area 
are  improving.  Of  the  mothers  30  years  of  age  or  over,  one  in  every 
three  could  not  read  or  write,  as  compared  with  one  in  seven  for 
the  group  under  30.  Such  statements  as  "  never  had  a  chance  in  my 
time  for  schooling,"  or  "there  weren't  schools  within  reach  in  here 
when  I  was  little,"  or  "we  were  brought  up  when  there  weren't 
ary  school,"  explained  how  many  of  the  older  mothers  had  been 
denied  an  opportunity  for  education.  A  mother  aged  30  who  was 
illiterate  had  gone  to  School  for  12  months  but  had  no  book  except 
a  "speller."  Another  illiterate  mother  had  gone  to  school  four 
months  but  did  not  have  a  "  reader."  Isolation  was  responsible  for 
much  of  the  illiteracy  among  the  older  women,  one  stating  that  she 
"  only  went  three  or  four  days  to  a  few  schools  "  because  the  school- 
house  was  across  a  high  mountain.  Work  in  the  house  or  field  kept 
others  from  school  attendance.  "  Would  go  a  day  and  miss  a  week," 
stated  one  of  the  mothers  deprived  of  an  education  because  she  was 
needed  at  home. 

Even  many  of  the  mothers  who  were  reported  as  literate — able 
to  read  and  write — ^had  learned  but  the  barest  rudiments  during 
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a  few  months  of  schooling.  Their  limited  education  was  attributed 
to  long  distances  from  school,  home  labor  in  house  or  field,  loss  of 
parents,  and  ill  health. 

One  who  had  been  kept  at  home  to  work  on  the  farm  went  to  school 
"  off  and  on  over  wet  days  " ;  another  had  been  able  to  attend  "  from 
time  corn  was  laid  by  until  time  for  picking  peas  " ;  another  had 
not  gone  more  than  a  month  a  year — "  from  time  corn  was  laid  by  to 
fodder-pulling  time."  Mothers  who  were  the  oldest  of  large  families 
said  they  had  frequently  been  kept  from  school  to  do  house- 
work. Some  had  learned  to  read  and  write  at  home.  One  mother 
had  lived  in  the  mountains  where  there  was  no  school  until  she  was 
15  years  old,  then  had  moved  to  a  place  "  where  school  held  "  but 
"  was  ashamed  to  go  in  primary  classes."  She  stated  she  had  learned 
her  "  a  b  c's  "  at  home  and  could  read  and  write  a  little. 

Most  of  the  mothers  were  mountain  girls,  but  a  few  had  attended 
graded  schools  in  towns  of  the  area  or  in  some  other  vicinity.  In  all 
only  7  of  the  505  mothers  had  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

One  of  the  noticeable  results  of  illiteracy  was  the  inability  of  some 
mothers  to  give  their  exact  age.  "  In  our  family  we  never  had  our 
ages  put  down,"  stated  one  mother  who  was  not  sure  how  old  she 
was.  Another  who  hesitated  in  giving  the  dates  of  birth  and  death 
of  her  baby  said :  "  I  can't  read  to  keep  up  with  the  days  on  the 
calendar."  Some  of  the  babies  with  illiterate  mothers  had  fathers 
who  could  read  and  write,  and  while  in  32  per  cent  of  the  families  one 
parent  was  illiterate,  in  less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  families  were 
both  parents  illiterate. 

In  some  cases  the  father's  skill  in  writing  was  limited  to  the 
ability  to  pen  his  signature.  If  he  could  also  "  read  print,"  he  was 
reported  as  literate. 

Instruction  in  infant  care. 

Only  86  mothers  reported  printed  matter  as  a  source  of  their  infor- 
mation on  child  care.  The  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  mothers 
who  were  reported  as  literate,  as  well  as  the  illiterate  mothers,  had 
had  no  guidance  from  the  printed  word  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  little  reading  matter  is  found  in  the  mountain  homes,  owing  to 
the  general  lack  of  education.  The  handicap  was  more  serious 
because  neither  the  physician's  advice  nor  the  valuable  and  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  public-health  nurse  were  available — only  7 
mothers  had  received  instructions  on  infant  care  from  a  physician. 

While  the  types  of  reading  matter  on  the  subject  of  child  care 
included  standard  works,  Government  bulletins,  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  in  two-fiftiis  of  the  cases  only  books  of  question- 
able value  or  worthless  advertising  matter  had  been  read. 
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Infant  feeding. 

Thrown  so  largely  upon  her  own  resources  in  caring  for  her  babies, 
the  mother  relies  upon  the  advice  of  relatives  and  neighbors,  which 
results  in  the  continuance  of  many  unwise  and  dangerous  customs. 
In  no  particular  was  this  more  marked  than  in  the  matter  of  infant 
feeding;  and  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  mountain  mother  is 
for  modem,  scientific  instruction  in  methods  of  nurturing  her  young 
child. 

While  maternal  nursing  is  universal  in  this  section,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  let  the  baby  have  solid  foods  at  an  early  age.  The 
mothers  have  not  learned  the  risk  young  babies  face  when  given 
a  miscellaneous  diet  before  they  are  6  months  old,  and  the  custom  of 
supplementing  the  natural  infant  food  with  articles  of  family  diet 
counteracts  the  full  benefits  to  be  derived  from  nursing.  The  prev- 
alence of  this  custom  in  the  highlands  generally  has  been  a  matter 
of  frequent  comment.  "  Babies  from  the  first  month  are  fed  on 
anything  they  will  swallow — grease,  sugar,  or  strong  coffee,"  writes 
Emma  B.  Miles  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Mountains.  "  If  you  object,  the 
mother  points  with  pride  to  her  sturdy  older  children,  never  reflect- 
ing that  in  such  a  severe  weeding-out  only  the  well-nigh  invulnerable 
survive."  ^^ 

Feeding  customs  were  haphazard  in  other  respects,  and  rules  for 
"  feeding  by  the  clock  "  were  not  generally  observed.  Because  the 
baby's  crying  is  invariably  interpreted  by  the  mother  as  a  hunger 
signal,  she  is  apt  to  feed  her  child  both  indiscriminately  and  irregu- 
larly. One  mother  whose  baby  was  fretful  nursed  her  almost  con- 
stantly to  keep  her  quiet.  Many  began  giving  solid  food  because  the 
baby  cried.  "  It  would  cry  and  I  thought  it  was  starved,"  said  one 
mother  whose  baby  was  fed  pickled  beans,  eggs,  meat,  and  other 
food  from  the  table  when  he  was  3  months  of  age.  One  indulgent 
mother  began  mixed  feeding  when  her  baby  was  3  months  old  be- 
cause "  it  would  watch  me  eat  and  it  seemed  like  it  wanted  some- 
thing, too." 

Artificial  feeding — the  term  used  when  no  breast  milk  is  given — 
was  resorted  to  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Nine  of  the  497  live-born 
babies  died  before  they  were  fed,  but  of  the  remaining  babies  only 
2  never  received  breast  milk,  and  the  mothers  who  began  to  nurse 
their  babies  from  birth  with  few  exceptions  continued  the  practice 
throughout  the  babies'  first  9  months  or  whatever  portion  of  that 
period  was  completed  when  the  feeding  record  was  secured.  Only 
14  babies  had  been  weaned  before  they  were  9  months  of  age.  Death 
or  illness  of  the  mother  and  lack  of  sufficient  milk  were  the  causes 

■ 40 ■ : 

^0  Emma  B.  Miles :  The  Spirit  of  the  MountainSv  »-  23.     New  Yortt,  1905. 
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for  weaning,  with  one  exception  in  which  necessity  to  work  in  the 
fields  was  the  reason. 

.  In  fact  many  of  the  mothers  nursed  their  babies  beyond  the  pe- 
riod considered  desirable.  Of  the  infants  who  had  reached  their  first 
birthday  only  10  per  cent  had  been  weaned.  At  15  months,  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  who  had  reached  that  age  were  still  being 
nursed,  and  even  at  18  months  more  than  one-half  were  kept  at  the 
breast. 

In  view  of  the  varying  ages  of  the  babies  for  whom  feeding  records 
were  secured,  a  consideration  of  the  type  of  feeding  at  certain 
months  of  age  for  babies  who  had  lived  to  complete  the  given  months 
serves  best  to  show  the  feeding  practices : 


Table  II.- 


-Type  of  feeding  received  by  infants  completing  specified  montJi  of 
life. 


Per  cent  of  Infants- 

Month  of  life. 

Per  cent  of  infants- 

Month  of  Ufe. 

Breast 
fed. 

Mixed 
fed. 

Artifi- 
cially fed. 

Breast 
fed. 

Mixed 
•    fed. 

Artifi- 
cially fed. 

First 

91.5 

86.4 
77.8 

5.8 
10.9 
18.8 

1.0 
1.1 
1.6 

Fourth.  . 

61.6 
47.5 
40.4 

35.3 
48.5 
65.7 

1.2 

Second 

Fifth 

2.0 

Third 

Sixth 

2.3 

Of  the  480  babies  who  survived  their  first  month,  91.5  per  cent 
w^ere  exclusively  breast  fed  during  the  month.  Thereafter,  month 
by  month,  a  marked  decline  in  the  proportion  exclusively  breast  fed 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  given  mixed  feeding  are  noted. 
As  early  as  the  fifth  month  there  were  more  babies  receiving  mixed 
diet  than  receiving  mother's  milk  exclusively.  In  some  cases  cow's 
milk,  alone  or  modified,  was  the  only  supplement  to  the  mother's 
milk,  but  most  of  the  babies  on  a  mixed  diet  were  more  injudiciously 
fed.  Buttermilk,  sweetened  coffee,  sirup,  butter,  eggs,  corn  bread, 
meat,  and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were  among  the  foods  given 
in  the  first  month.  Some  mothers  who  began  giving  their  babies 
a  mixed  diet  from  the  first  month  stated  they  gave  "  tastes  of  every- 
thing." A  mother  who  gave  supplemental  feeding  from  the  third 
day  said  it  was  her  custom  to  begin  feeding  "  as  soon  as  they  get  to 
crying  for  something — whatever  we  eat  ourselves  we  feed  the 
children." 

On  the  list  of  foods  given  babies  who  began  receiving  mixed  diet 
after  the  first  month  but  before  the  sixth  were  the  following: 
"Canned  stuff,"  "hog  meat,  mashed  up  with  beans  or  potatoes," 
"  sausage,"  "  coffee  v/ith  poifcatoes,"  "  pickled  beans,"  and  "  chocolate 
candy." 

How  serious  had  been  the  effect  of  such  indiscriminate  feeding  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.    Mothers  interviewed  with  regard 
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to  illnesses  of  the  baby  mentioned  digestive  disorders  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  cause  of  illness,  and  the  deaths  of  four  babies 
during  the  period  studied  were  attributed  by  the  mothers  to  gastro- 
intestinal diseases.  The  feeding  histories  of  these  four  babies  show 
that  none  was  exclusively  breast  fed  throughout  his  lifetime.  One, 
a  twin  baby,  was  not  nursed  after  his  third  week  because  the  mother 
did  not  have  sufficient  milk  for  two.  Artificial  feeding — cow's 
milk — was  given  from  the  third  week  until  death  at  7  weeks. 

A  second  death  was  that  of  the  fourteenth  child  of  one  mother. 
Owing  to  illness  she  did  not  have  breast  milk  for  the  baby.  She 
gave  him  cow's  milk  for  two  weeks,  and  then  meat  and  vegetables 
and  "  anything  he  would  eat."  The  mother  chewed  the  food  before 
feeding  it  to  the  baby.  Death  occurred  shortly  before  the  baby 
would  have  been  6  months  of  age.  The  mother  stated  that  he  had 
"  spells  of  colic  and  much  bowel  trouble  "  prior  to  death. 

The  feeding  of  a  third  infant,  who  succumbed  to  "  stomach 
trouble  "  at  3^  months  of  age,  was  changed  from  breast  exclusively  to 
mixed  at  3  weeks  alid  to  artificial  at  8  weeks.  Mixed  feeding  was  be- 
gun because  of  the  scant  supply  of  mother's  milk,  and  the  baby  was 
weaned  entirely  at  2  months  when  the  mother  contracted  typhoid 
fever.  Cow's  milk,  crackers,  rice,  and  potatoes  were  given  the  baby, 
but  "  nothing  seemed  to  agree  with  it."  Death  occurred  6  weeks 
after  weaning. 

The  fourth  baby  in  the  group  was  weaned  at  6  weeks  because  the 
mother's  breasts  and  the  baby's  mouth  were  sore.  Cow's  milk  was 
fed  the  baby.  The  father  went  18  miles  over  the  mountains  to  consult 
a  doctor,  who  did  not  come  to  see  the  baby  or  send  medicine,  but  gave 
the  father  a  prepared  baby  food.  The  baby  continued  to  grow  worse, 
developed  "bowel  trouble,"  and  died  at  5  months  of  age. 

General  health. 

Physical  examinations  of  108  children  under  6  years  of  age  were 
made  at  children's  health  conferences  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
survey  in  10  community  centers  of  the  county.  Town  mothers,  as 
well  as  country  mothers,  brought  their  children  for  examination  by 
the  Government  physician,  so  that  the  group  for  which  data  on 
physical  development  were  secured  was  not  confined  to  children  in 
families  covered  by  the  intensive  survey. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  afforded  between  the  heights  and 
weights  of  these  mountain  children  examined  and  the  average  heights 
and  weights  of  more  than  165,000  white  children  under  6  years  of 
age  tabulated  by  the  Children's  Bureau  from  data  secured  in  a 
nation-wide    weighing    and    measuring   campaign.^^      The   average 

^^  Woodbury,  Robert  Morse,  Ph.  D. :  Statures  and  Weights  of  Children  Under  Six 
Years  of  Age.     U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  87.     Washington,  1921. 
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statures  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  mountain  county  closely  ap^ 
proach  the  averages  shown  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  ages 
in  the  national  group. 

The  children  in  the  mountain  county  were  found  to  weigh  more 
on  the  average  than  the  children  of  the  same  statures  included  in 
the  nation-wide  study.  The  difference  in  average  weight  for  height 
was  slightly  over  a  pound,  when  both  sexes  were  grouped  together; 
the  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  girls  was  relatively  slight, 
while  the  comparisons  for  boys  indicated  that  those  in  the  mountain 
group  were  on  the  average  IJ  pounds  heavier.  In  both  studies  the 
boys  were  found  to  be  heavier  than  girls  of  the  same  ages  or  of  the 
same  heights. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation  that  the  highland  children 
come  from  a  people  of  large  physique.  "  Our  highlanders  are  con- 
spicuously a  tall  race,"  writes  Horace  Kephart  in  Our  Southern 
Highlanders.^^  u  q^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^YislI  1  have  listed  just  as  they  oc- 
curred to  me,  but  4  are  below  average  American  height  and  only  2 
are  fat.  About  two-thirds  of  them  are  brawny  or  sinewy  fellows  of 
great  endurance." 

Although  their  development  as  to  size  was  average  or  above,  moi'e 
than  three-fifths  of  the  children  examined  had  one  or  more  physical 
defects.  Defects  of  the  skin  and  teeth  were  those  most  frequently 
found.  In  this  respect  the  findings  are  in  line  with  the  verdict  of 
John  C.  Campbell,  for  many  years  an  educator  in  the  highland 
South,  who  writes : 

While  specific  data  are  wanting  on  many  aspects  of  the  health  problem  in  the* 
mountains,  an  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the  effects  of  existing  conditions 
upon  the  rural  child  and  thus  Indirectly  upon  the  general  health,  is  offered  in 
the  various  boarding  schools  maintained  throughout  this  region  by  church  and 
independent  agencies.  Naturally  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  who  come  from 
little  isolated  homes  show  many  evidences  of  the  want  of  ordinary  care  of  the 
person.  The  teeth,  too,  usually  need  attention,  the  only  attention  indeed  com- 
monly given  them  in  very  rural  districts  being  to  pull  them  out  when  they  ache." 

Defective  teeth  receive  little  attention,  because  the  dentist  is  even 
more  inaccessible  than  the  doctor  in  the  mountain  area.  In  addition 
to  the  menace  to  health  from  neglected  teeth  much  discomfort  and 
disfigurement  result.  Among  the  mountain  families  visited  the  lack 
of  dental  attention  was  particularly  noticeable  in  young  mothers 
whose  teeth  were  badly  broken  or  missing.  One  mother  aged  25  had 
had  her  upper  teeth  extracted  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  when 
she  suffered  greatly  with  neuralgia.  Two  years  later,  at  the  time  of 
the  interview,  she  had  no  artificial  teeth  to  replace  those  missing. 
The  appearance  of  a  mother  27  years  of  age  was  marred  by  the  loss  of 

« Kephart,  Horace:  Our  Southern  Highlanders,  p.  213.     New  York,  1921. 
"  Camp^U,  John  C. :  The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland,  p.  215.     New  York, 
1921. 
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nearly  all  her  teeth.  Her  little  girl  of  6  had  a  badly  swollen  face  at 
the  time  of  the  interview,  due,  the  mother  explained,  to  a  "holler" 
tooth  which  the  mother  was  treating  with  medicine.  Among  young 
children  discolored  and  broken  teeth  bore  evidence  that  the  parents 
were  ignorant  of  the  need  for  preserving  the  deciduous  teeth  as  long 
as  possible. 

The  snuflf  habit. 

The  custom  of  dipping  snuff  was  not  uncommon  among  mothers 
and  children  in  the  mountain  area.  No  specii&c  inquiry  was  made 
concerning  the  habit  but  when  mothers  were  using  snuff  at  the  time 
of  the  interview  the  fact  was  noted.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  all  the 
mothers  were  thus  reported  as  using  snuff.  The  habit  was  more 
prevalent  among  older  women;  of  the  mothers  25  years  of  age  or 
older  43  per  cent  were  found  using  snuff,  while  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  under  25  gave  evidence  of  the  habit  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
view. 

The  snuff  is  "  dipped  "  from  the  can  by  means  of  a  small  twig  or 
stick  frayed  at  one  end,  and  then  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  teeth 
and  rubbed  from  time  to  time  with  the  stick.  Snuff  was  used  for 
toothache  by  one  mothef  who,  although  only  28  years  old,  "  hoped '' 
soon  to  have  all  her  teeth  extracted.  One  mother  explained  that  if 
the  teeth  were  not  rubbed  they  were  more  liable  to  decay,  instancing 
the  case  of  her  sister  who  used  snuff  without  rubbing,  and  had  lost 
her  front  teeth. 

One  8-year-old  girl  who  had  used  snuff  for  two  years  said,  "At 
first  it  tasted  as  sharp  as  pepper,  but  now  when  I  am  hungry  it 
makes  the  hungry  feeling  go  away  just  by  rubbing  it  on  my  gums.'' 
Another  little  girl  of  8  bit  off  a  piece  from  a  plug  of  tobacco  and 
chewed  it  during  the  agent's  visit  to  the  mother. 

Illnesses  of  children. 

In  accounts  given  by  the  mothers  concerning  the  illnesses  of  the 
babies  under  2,  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract  were  most  frequently 
mentioned.  Next  in  number  came  communicable  diseases,  with 
whooping  cough  and  diphtheria  most  prevalent.  By  the  term  "  ris- 
ings "  the  mothers  referred  to  swellings  of  various  kinds,  which 
included  a  number  of  cases  of  "  swollen  "  and  "  running  "  ears.  One 
baby's  ear  "  burst  and  ran  four  times,  once  a  month  during  the  first 
four  months,"  the  mother  said.  "Colds"  were  frequently  referred 
to,  and  it  was  noted  that  barefoot  babies  and  those  allowed  to  crawl 
about  cabin  floors,  swept  by  drafts  from  the  fireplace  and  open  doors, 
were  exposed  to  risk  in  cold  weather. 

A  considerable  morbidity  among  the  older  children  from  many 
causes  was  indicated  by  the  mothers'  reports,  but  no  profitable  dis- 
cussion is  possible  because  of  the  mothers'  lack  of  credible  informa- 
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tion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases.  Communicable  diseases  had 
been  the  most  common  cause  of  illness  among  the  older  group. 

In  a  few  cases,  helpless  children  were  found  in  the  mountain  home. 
An  epileptic  boy  of  10,  helpless  since  he  was  2  years  of  age,  was  con- 
stantly held  in  the  arms  of  some  member  of  his  family.  A  little  girl  5 
years  old,  in  another  family,  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  could 
not  walk.  Her  disease  was  diagnosed  by  the  doctor  as  tuberculosis. 
This  child  was  barefoot  and  crawling  about  the  floor,  although  one  of 
her  limbs  was  seriously  affected.  Another  child,  injured  at  birth, 
was  helpless  for  6  years,  and  at  8  could  walk  a  little  but  was  "  stiff- 
legged."  Pathetic  cases,  where  conditions  were  remediable,  are  in- 
stanced in  the  story  of  a  boy  of  14  whose  mother  said,  "  He  can 
hardly  see,  but  there  is  no  place  nearer  than  Atlanta  to  take  him 
to  get  glasses  that  would  be  right  " — a  journey  too  long  to  be  thought 
of.  This  boy  was  growing  to  manhood  without  an  education  because 
his  poor  eyesight  kept  him  from  school. 

The  difficulties  in  securing  medical  attention  in  the  rural  parts 
of  the  mountain  county  which  were  related  in  connection  with  the 
needs  of  motJiers  were  repeated  in  the  experiences  of  mothers  with 
sick  children.  No  better  illustration  of  the  serious  import  of  the 
situation  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  in  the  cases  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  babies  in  the  group  studied  who  died  in  their 
first  year  no  physician  was  in  attendance  at  the  death. 

In  a  few  instances  mothers  told  of  treatment  administered  to 
their  babies  in  cases  of  extreme  need  by  men  who  were  not  regular 
practitioners.  A  mother  who  had  lost  her  fourth  child  when  he 
was  17  months  old  "  had  a  doctor  when  the  baby  died,  but  he  was 
a  herb  doctor,  not  a  regular  doctor."  Treatment  of  a  baby  of  8 
months  by  a  "stock"  doctor  (veterinarian)  was  described  by  one 
mother  in  relating  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  one  of  her 
children.  The  baby  had  been  very  healthy,  but  began  to  "  fret  and 
vomit."  The  nearest  physician  had  gone  to  a  distant  city,  so 
another  physician,  16  miles  distant,  was  sent  for  the  first  day  of  the 
baby's  illness.  The  father  was  absent  from  home  and  the  neighbors, 
thinking  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  physician  could  arrive, 
advised  the  mother  to  send  for  the  "  stock  doctor."  He  came  and 
gave  the  baby  a  "dose."  The  child  died  the  next  day,  before  the 
regular  practitioner  arrived. 

Maternal  histories. 

In  addition  to  the  more  detailed  data  relating  to  infants  born 
within  the  selected  two-year  period,  a  maternity  history  was  se- 
cured from  each  mother  giving  the  total  number  of  her  pregnancies, 
the  resulting  number  of  live  births,  stillbirths,  and  miscarriages,  the 
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number  of  children  who  survived  or  died,  and  for  the  latter  the 
age  at  death. 

About  half  of  all  the  mothers  reported  losses.  The  loss  of  poten- 
tial child  life  from  stillbirths  and  miscarriages  throughout  the 
childbearing  history  of  these  mothers  was  high.  Of  the  total  of 
2,275  issues  reported  from  all  pregnancies  144  (6.3  per  cent)  were 
miscarriage!  and  66  (3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  births)  were  still- 
births. The  miscarriage  rate  is  the  highest  found  in  any  of  the 
rural  studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  percentage  of  still- 
births, also,  is  high  in  comparison  with  rates  similarly  computed  for 
other  rural  areas  surveyed — the  highest  except  for  a  lowland  county 
of  North  Carolina,  where  the  percentage  of  stillborn  white  babies 
was  3.9.  These  rates,  as  exemplifying  conditions  in  the  mountain 
county,  point  again  to  the  need  for  better  prenatal  and  obstetrical 
care  that  the  mothers  may  bring  safely  through  birth  the  life 
conceived. 

Infant  mortality. 

Among  the  live-born  babies  the  extent  of  loss  is  expressed  by  the 
infant  mortality  rate — the  number  dying  under  1  year  of  age  per 
1,000  born  alive.  The  mothers  reported  a  total  of  2,065  live  births. 
Excluding  the  291  babies  who  were  under  1  year  of  age  when  the 
maternity  records  were  secured,  there  remain  1,774  babies  for  whom 
an  infant  mortality  rate  can  be  computed.  Among  these  children  135 
failed  to  survive  their  first  year,  giving  an  infant  mortality  rate 
of  76.1. 

This  rate  for  the  Georgia  families  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
highest  rate  (89)  recorded  for  any  of  the  rural  studies  of  the 
Children's  Bureau — the  rate  found  for  families  in  a  northern  county 
of  Wisconsin.  It  is  also  exceeded  by  the  rate  of  80  for  families  in 
a  mountain  county  of  North  Carolina,  where  conditions  were  some- 
what similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  Georgia  area.  The  mortality 
among  babies  in  Georgia,  however,  is  much  higher  than  that  found  in 
the  rural  areas  of  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  and  the  lowland 
rural  county  of  North  Carolina.^* 

Losses  in  early  infancy. 

Turning  to  the  group  of  497  babies  born  alive  in  the  area  within 
the  two-year  period,  there  were  28  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age. 
Here  the  full  extent  of  the  loss  of  infant  life  for  the  entire  group 
can  not  be  accurately  measured  by  the  infant  mortality  rate,  because 
more  than  half  of  the  babies  were  under  1  year  of  age  when  their 
records  were  secured  and  some  then  alive  may  have  failed  to  survive 
their  first  year.    Moreover,  omissions  of  some  births  and  deaths  are 

^*  Rates  based  on  losses  throughout  family  histories. .  In  Mississippi  and  North  Caro* 
Una  the  comparison  is  for  white  babies  only. 
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probable  where  no  official  records  are  available  and  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  covers  so  rugged  a  country. 

For  the  second  year  covered  by  the  study,  March,  1917,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1918,  which  immediately  preceded  the  canvass,  fewer  omis- 
sions were  likely  because  births  and  infant  deaths  of  recent  occur- 
rence are  more  readily  traced.  Of  the  291  live-born  babies  in  this 
group,  all  had  had  a  chance  to  complete  their  first  month  and  all  but 
5  a  chance  to  complete  their  second  month  of  life  by  the  time  the 
information  was  secured.  Therefore,  an  accurate  measure  of  mor- 
tality in  early  infancy  is  permitted  for  the  group.  The  infant  deaths 
in  the  first  month  were  12  and  in  the  first  two  months  16,  the  corre- 
sponding mortality  rates  per  1,000  live-born  babies  being  41.2  under 
1  month  of  age  and  55  under  2  months  of  age. 

The  first  few  weeks  following  birth  are  known  to  constitute  the 
most  perilous  period  of  infancy,  and  these  rates  afford  a  comparison 
between  the  hazards  of  early  babyhood  in  the  mountain  county  and 
elsewhere. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  first  that  comparisons 
of  infant  mortality  in  city  and  country,  shown  by  rates  for  the 
United  States  birth-registration  area  year  by  year  since  1915,  indi- 
cate somewhat  lower  infant  mortality  rates  for  rural  than  for  urban 
communities,  when  the  entire  first  year  of  life  is  considered. 

Table  III. — Infant  mortality,  United  States  hirth-registratimi  area,  1915-1919,^ 


Year. 

Infant  mortality  rate. 

Year. 

Infant  mortality  rate. 

Birth- 
registra- 
tion area. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Birth- 
registra- 
tion area. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

1915 

100 
101 
94 

103 
104 
100 

94 
97 

88 

1918 

101 

87 

108 

89 

94 

1916 

1919  

84 

1917 

1 U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1920,  p.  26. 

No  such  difference  in  favor  of  the  country  baby  exists,  however, 
in  the  first  month  of  life,  during  which  deaths  are  known  to  bo 
in  large  part  due  to  natal  and  prenatal  conditions — conditions  which 
can  be  directly  influenced  by  the  mother's  care  during  pregnancy 
and  at  confinement.  In  1915,  when  the  general  infant  mortality 
rate  for  city  babies  was  103  as  compared  with  94  for  babies  in  rural 
parts  of  the  birth-registration  area,  conversely  the  death  rates  under 
1  month  of  age  showed  a  higher  mortality  among  rural  babies,  the 
urban  and  rural  rates  under  1  month  being  43.4  and  46,  respec- 
tively." Statistics  are  not  available  whereby  such  comparisons 
for  the  birth-registration  area  can  be  followed  year  by  year  there- 

^  Unpublished  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1915. 
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after,  but  again  for  1919  the  appreciable  advantage  of  the  country 
baby  denoted  by  the  general  infant  mortality  rate  is  lost  when  the 
rates  under  1  month  are  compared — 41.7  and  41.2,  respectively,  for 
urban  and  rural  parts  of  the  area.^^ 

The  rate  of  loss  in  the  mountain  county  for  the  first  month  of 
life  (41.2)  was  identical  with  that  of  the  rural  part  of  the  birth- 
registration  area  in  1919,  but  in  the  first  two  months  of  life  mor- 
tality in  the  mountain  county,  expressed  by  the  rate  of  55,  was  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  shown  by  the  rate  of  48.6  for  the  rural 
part  of  the  registration  area  in  the  same  year.^^ 

A  comparison  of  the  death  rate  under  1  month  for  the  strictly 
rural  mountain  area  (41.2)  with  that  for  New  York  City  (33.9 — 
for  white  babies  in  1919)  shows  a  noticeable  advantage  for  the  large 
urban  center  where  prenatal  supervision  has  been  stressed  in  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  for  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality. 

That  deaths  in  early  infancy  are  largely  preventable  through 
proper  prenatal  supervision  is  even  more  strikingly  illustrated  in 
results  obtained  by  the  prenatal  nursing  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene  of  New  York  City  in  1918.  The  mortality  rate  under 
1  month  of  age  was  37  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  whereas  among  the 
group  of  babies  whose  mothers  received  the  prenatal  care  afforded 
by  the  child-hygiene  bureau  it  was  reduced  to  14.7.^* 

Causes  of  death. 

A  further  analysis  of  mortality  in  the  mountain  county  by  cause 
of  death  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  deaths  occurring  in  the 
first  and  second  months  of  life  might  be  definitely  ascribed  to 
natal  or  prenatal  conditions  can  not  be  made,  because  three-fourths 
of  the  babies  in  the  group  considered  who  died  had  no  physician  in 
attendance  at  death  and  the  mothers'  statements  of  causes  contribut- 
ing to  death  were  indefinite.  However,  all  deaths  in  the  first  month 
among  the  group  considered,  with  one  exception,  are  indicated  as 
attributable  to  natal  or  prenatal  conditions,  either  because  the 
babies  were  prematurely  born,  because  they  died  at  1  day  of  age 
or  under,  or  because  the  mothers  stated  they  were  ill  from  birth  until 
death. 

The  relationship,  if  any,  between  deaths  in  the  second  month 
and  conditions  at  or  before  birth  is  obscured  by  the  mothers'  state- 
ments of  cause.  Such  terms  as  "  bold  hives  "  and  "  pneumonia  fever  " 
were  loosely  used  by  the  mountain  women  to  indicate  almost  any 
infant  ailment  of  serious  character. 

'•U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1919,  Table  II. 
''  Ibid. 

^»  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Health,  City  of  New  York,  October,  1921,  p. 
233. 


USE  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES  AND  HOME  REMEDIES. 

Patent  medicines  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  mountain  county  in 
spite  of  the  widespread  propaganda  of  recent  years  directed  against 
the  nostrum  evil.  As  long  ago  as  1909  the  dangers  of  the  traffic 
in  patent  or  proprietary  remedies  in  general  was  brought  to  official 
notice  by  the  Report  of  the  President's  Home  Commission  on  Social 
Betterment,  and  the  menace  to  babies  was  particularly  emphasized  in 
a  section  of  the  report  on  Infanticide  by  Systematic  Drugging  of 
Children.  Referring  to  infant  mortality,  the  report  states :  "  In  this 
connection  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  serious  consequences  of 
the  systematic  drugging  of  children  by  'soothing  sirups,'  'teething 
sirups,'  'children's  comfort,'  and  'the  infant's  friend,'  etc.,  such 
compounds  all  containing  opium  or  morphine,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  cough  and  croup  remedies  in  the  market."  ^^ 

Federal  legislation  enacted  since  the  report  of  the  home  commis- 
sion, such  as  the  Sherley  amendment  to  the  food  and  drugs  act  and 
the  Harrison  Antinarcotic  Act,  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
manufacturers  to  market  preparations  of  this  sort.  However,  in  a 
list  of  patent  medicines  used  in  the  mountain  families,  compiled  from 
the  mothers'  statements,  there  occur  a  considerable  variety  of  "  teeth- 
ing sirups,"  "  cordial  drops,"  "  cough  remedies,"  and  other  nostrums — • 
some  known  to  contain  opiates.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  babies 
included  in  the  study,  all  under  2  years  of  age,  were  given  patent  or 
proprietary  medicines  of  some  kind. 

In  all  cases  these  preparations  were  referred  to  as  "  patent  medi- 
cines" and  are  so  called  in  this  report  without  reference  to  the  real 
distinction  between  patent  and  proprietary  compounds,  explained 
as  follows  in  the  Report  of  the  President's  Home  Commission : 

By  the  term  patent  medicine,  a^  properly  employed,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  composition  is  known  and  can  be  seen  at  the  Patent  Office.  The  pro- 
prietary medicine  is  a  secret  preparation  protected  by  a  trade-mark,  and  hence 
preferred  by  the  owner,  but  both  are  vaguely  termed  by  the  public  patent 
medicines.2^ 

Federal  feod  and  drugs  act. 

A  number  of  the  patent  medicines  on  the  list  of  those  given  babies 
in  the  mountain  county  have  been  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 

^  Reports  c^  the  President's  Home  Commission,  Seoiate  Document  No.  644,  p.  266. 
Washington,  1909. 
"  Ibid.,  jp.  268. 
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istry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  declared  mis- 
branded  under  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act.  Under  this  measure 
Federal  control  is  exercised  over  products  that  enter  into  interstate 
commerce.  The  act  requires  that  a  declaration  as  to  the  presence 
and  amount  of  11  drugs,  including  alcohol,  morphine,  opium, 
and  chloroform,  be  made  on  the  trade  package  of  a  medicinal  prepa- 
ration; and  the  manufacturer  may  be  declared  guilty  of  misbrand- 
ing if  he  makes  false  or  fraudulent  statements  on  the  label  of  a 
medicine  or  in  the  printed  matter  accompanying  it  regarding  either 
its  composition  or  its  curative  value. 

Patent  medicines  given  babies. 

The  following  examples  of  certain  patent  medicines  declared  mis- 
branded  under  the  act  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
preparations  given  babies :  ^^ 

One  of  the  remedies  most  commonly  used  for  the  mountain  babies 
contained  approximately  36.1  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol  and  3i 
mis.  of  tincture  of  opium  in  1,000  mis.  of  the  article,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  analyzed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Misbranding  of  the  article  was  alleged  because  the  label  did  not 
bear  a  correct  statement  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  and  opium  con- 
tained and — 

for  the  further  reason  that  certain  statements  appearing  on  the  wrapper 
falsely  and  fraudulently  represented  it  to  be  effective  as  a  remedy  for  all  fluxes, 
spitting  of  blood,  agues,  measles,  colds,  coughs,  and  to  put  off  the  most  violent 
fever;  as  a  treatment,  remedy,  and  cure  for  stone  and  gravel  in  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  and  urethra,  shortness  of  breath,  straightness  of  the  breast;  and  to 
rekindle  the  most  natural  heat  In  the  bodies  by  v^hlch  they  restore  the  lan- 
guishing to  perfect  health;  whereas,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  it  was  not.** 

Another  remedy  used  which  was  claimed  to  be  effective  for  diar- 
rhea, dysentery,  etc.,  and  as  a  remedy  for  ailments  of  teething  chil- 
dren, contained  both  alcohol  and  morphine  and  was  so  labeled.  It 
was  declared  misbranded  because  the  label  did  not  contain  a  correct 
statement  of  its  alcoholic  content  and  because  the  representations  on 
label  and  carton — 

were  false  and  fraudulent  in  that  the  same  were  applied  to  the  article  know- 
ingly, and  in  reckless  and  wanton  disregard  of  their  truth  or  falsity,  so  as  to 
represent  falsely  and  fraudulently  to  the  purchasers  thereof,  and  create  in 
the  minds  of  purchasers  thereof  the  impression  and  belief,  that  It  was,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  composed  of,  or  contained,  ingredients  of  medicinal  agents 
effective,  among  other  things,  as  a  remedy  for  all  cases  of  cholera,  diarrhea, 
dysentery,  and  flux,  for  restoring  the  bowels  to  their  normal  condition,  and  as 
a  remedy  for  ailments  of  teething  children,  when,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  it  was 

»  Specific  samples  of  pateait  medicines  used  in  the  homes  of  the  area  were  not  ana- 
lyzed, but  the  descriptions  quoted  from  notices  of  judgment  show  the  contents  of  samples 
of  the  same  medicines  analyzed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  when  cases  against 
their  manufacturers  for  violation  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  were  pending. 

*  Notice  ©f  Judgment  No.  6222,  Federal  food  and  drugs  act 
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not,  in  whole  or  in  part  composed  of,  and  did  not  contain,  such  ingredients  or 
medicinal  agents." 

Analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  one  of  the  cough  and 
croup  remedies  used  showed  it  to  be  an  alcohol-water  solution,  con- 
taining ammonia,  glycerin,  pine  tar,  sassafras,  red  pepper,  reducing 
sugars,  a  laxative  drug,  and  alkaloids.  The  manufacturer  was  fined 
$100  for  falsely  and  fraudulently  claiming  the  preparation  was  a 
cure  for  croup,  whooping  cough,  etc.^* 

The  largest  percentage  of  alcohol  contained  in  any  of  the  patent 
medicines  given  children,  which  had  been  declared  misbranded,  was 
a  substance  containing  60  per  cent  of  alcohol,  by  volume,  and  in  which 
chloroform,  ether,  and  red  pepper  were  present,  according  to  analy- 
sis by  Federal  chemists.  It  was  claimed  to  be  a  panacea  for  internal 
and  external  use  and  was  sold  as  a  cure  for  diphtheria,  bloody  flux, 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  la  grippe,  and  all  aches  and  pains.  These 
claims  were  declared  false  and  fraudulent  and  applied  knowingly, 
and  the  company  was  fined  $50  and  costs.^*^ 

The  mother  of  a  baby  who  died  at  31  days  of  age  said  the  only 
remedy  she  had  given  her  baby  during  his  illness  was  a  patent  cough 
medicine.  The  composition  of  this  preparation,  according  to  the 
label  of  the  bottle  showed  by  the  mother,  included  11  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  and  2f  minims  of  chloroform  to  each  fluid  ounce.  Another 
mother  showed  a  bottle  of  "baby  bowel  medicine,"  half  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  she  had  already  given  her  baby,  4  months  old  at  the 
time  of  the  interview.  This  remedy,  as  labeled,  admittedly  con- 
tained 7  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Neither  of  these  preparations  is  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  judgments  secured  under  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act. 

Patent  medicines  used  by  pregnant  women. 

More  than  20  per  cent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  had  taken  patent 
medicine  during  their  last  pregnancy.  The  list  of  such  preparations 
included  22  varieties,  some  advertised  specifically  "to  make  child- 
birth easy"  and  others  being  either  remedies  for  "female  weakness" 
or  "kidney  trouble,"  or  general  "cure-alls."  The  following  example 
of  the  alluring  promises  made  by  the  vendors  of  one  nostrum  on 
the  list  leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  use  of  patent  medicines  by 
pregnant  women  in  a  community  where  prenatal  care  by  a  physician 
is  not  readily  available  to  mothers  and  where  public-health  aid  is 
nonexistent.  The  misbranded  article  at  the  time  of  investigation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  bore  on  its  label  the  following: 

For  the  relief  of  the  suffering  incident  to  childbirth.  TJiis  is  one  of  the 
greatest  comforts  to  those  expecting  to  be  confined.     It   is   a   remedy   upon 

**  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  4838»  Federal  food  and  drugs  act. 
**  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  5271,  B^ederal  food  and  drugs  act. 
"  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  4414,  Federal  food  and  drugs  act. 
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which  confidence  can  be  placed,  one  that  will  assist  in  a  safe  and  quick  delivery, 
and  one  that  shortens  the  duraton  of  labor.  Try  it.  It  is  a  blessing  to  suffer- 
ing women  *  *  *  has  been  used  by  many  of  our  best  physicians  and  all 
pronoimce  it  a  success,  giving  relief  from  the  dreadful  pains  and  sufferings  of 
this  time.    Every  woman  expecting  to  become  a  mother  should  use  it 

The  notice  of  judgment  states  that — 

[The]  form  of  labeling  was  false,  misleading,  and  deceptive  and  tended  to 
deceive  and  mislead  the  purchaser  into  the  belief  that  the  product  contained 
in  the  bottles  was  a  drug  valuable  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  incident 
to  child  bearing,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  bottles  contained  a  liquid  consisting 
essentially  of  an  oil,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  soap,  and  had  not  the 
properties  claimed  for  it  upon  the  label.^* 

The  continued  sale  of  this  article,  after  its  exposure,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  preparations  continue  to  be  marketable,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  little  publicity  is  given  to  their  expose  and  that 
the  fines  imposed  upon  manufacturers  for  misbranding  are  small. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  manufacturer  may  be  obliged  to 
change  the  formula  for  his  nostrum  or  to  modify  his  claims  for  its 
curative  value. 

An  alcoholic  nostrum  shipped  from  Tennessee  to  Georgia,  and 
used  by  some  of  the  mothers  during  their  pregnancy,  contained  16J 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  A  notice  of  judgment  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act  states  that  misbranding  of  the  article  was  alleged  in  the 
information  for  the  reason  that  certain  statements  on  the  carton, 
bottle,  and  accompanying  circulars  were — 

false  and  fraudulent  in  that  the  same  were  applied  to  the  article  knowingly, 
and  in  reckless  and  wanton  disregard  of  their  truth  or  falsity,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent falsely  and  fraudulently  to  the  purchasers  thereof,  and  create  in  the 
minds  of  purchasers  thereof  the  impression  and  belief,  that  it  was,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  composed  of,  or  contained,  ingredients  or  medicinal  agents  effective, 
among  other  things,  as  a  remedy  for  all  female  weaknesses  and  diseases,  in 
the  relief  of  all  hemorrhage  from  the  womb,  as  a  cure  for  leucorrhea,  and  for 
correcting  aU  irregularities  peculiar  to  women,  when,  in  truth  and  in  fact, 
it  was  not,  in  whole  or  in  part,  composed  of,  and  did  not  contain,  such  ingre- 
dients or  medicinal  agents.*' 

The  defendant  company  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  informa- 
tion and  the  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $75  and  costs.  Although  the 
judgment  of  misbranding  in  this  case,  secured  in  1915,  clearly  set 
forth  the  inefficacy  of  the  product,  it  was  used  during  the  following 
two  years  by  mothers  of  the  mountain  county  and  was  widely  adver- 
tised in  1918  in  the  community  surveyed  by  means  of  an  almanac. 
In  this  almanac  the  nostrum  is  advertised  by  the  testimonial  method, 
its  praises  being  set  forth  in  letters  secured  by  the  manufacturer 

2«  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  366,  Federal  food  and  drugs  act. 
^  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  4S89,  Federal  food  and  dru^  act. 
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from  persons  claiming  benefit.  "Read  these  letters  carefully,"  the 
almanac  advises,  and — 

you  wiU  understand  why  we  place  an  unqualified  guarantee  on  this  great  medi- 
cine for  women's  ills.  You  will  understand  that  we  guarantee  it  because  it 
benefits  women.  This  is  our  reason  why  we  continue  from  year  to  year  to 
guarantee  it,  but  an  equally  satisfactory  reason  is  that  the  sales  grow  larger 
each  year  by  many  thousands  of  bottles,  while  the  failures  do  not  increase  in 
proportion. 

A  so-called  "  quick  relief  "  on  the  list  of  patent  medicines  used  by 
mothers  when  analyzed  by  the  Federal  chemists  was  found  to  con- 
tain 32  per  cent  of  alcohol,  together  with  Peru  balsam,  camphor,  and 
red  pepper. 

The  most  common  remedy  used  was  an  alcoholic  nostrum  widely 
advertised  as  a  "  woman's  tonic."  Analyses  made  public  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  have  shown  that  aside  from  alcohol 
the  nostrum  contains  no  potent  ingredient  in  quantities  capable  of 
producing  any  physiologic  effects.^' 

One  mother  showed  a  box  of  tablets  obtained  from  a  mail-order 
concern  labeled  "  for  diseases  of  women  and  the  alleviation  of  the 
annoyance  of  pregnancy  and  the  pains  of  childbearing,"  which  she 
had  taken  during  pregnancy  and  liked  "  because  they  made  me  sleep." 

The  foregoing  instances  refer  only  to  preparations  used  by  preg- 
nant women  and  little  children;  in  other  instances  the  use  of  nos- 
trums for  various  ailments  by  all  members  of  the  family  was  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  patent  medicine 
bottle  found  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  the  mountain  cabin. 

Teas  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

More  time-honored  remedies  in  the  highland  region  are  the  home- 
made teas  of  herbs  and  roots  gathered  in  the  mountains.  A  list  of 
those  named  by  mothers  as  used  for  medicinal  purposes  included 
teas  made  from  wild  cherry,  pinkroot,  boneset,  white  horsemint, 
spignet,  pennyroyal,  black  snakeroot,  ginseng,  lady's-slipper,  red 
alder,  butterfly  root,  and  many  other  mountain  herbs.  For  babies 
with  "hives,"  teas  of  catnip,  dog  fennel,  ground  ivy,  and  partridge 
berry  (also  known  as  hive  vine  and  squaw  vine)  were  mentioned  as 
remedies.  Salves  as  well  as  teas  were  made  from  herbs,  one  mother's 
recipe  for  a  cold  and  croup  salve  calling  for  fever  weed,  garlic,  peach 
tree,  and  elder  "  fried  up."  Thirty-two  mothers  had  given  their 
babies  paragoric  and  10  told  of  the  use  of  whisky  as  a  home  remedy 
for  their  infants.  A  combination  of  4  drops  of  asafetida  and  4 
drops  of  whisky  in  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  was  one  remedy  given; 
tincture  of  lobelia  and  whisky  was  used  for  a  baby  with  intestinal 

*  Cramp,  Arthur  J. :  Nostrums  and  Quackery.  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago, 
1921. 
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trouble ;  and  whisky  in  breast  milk  had  been  fed  by  a  third  mother  to 
a  baby  about  2  months  of  age. 

Other  home  treatment  for  babies, 

"Scarifying"  is  the  mothers'  designation  of  a  curious  practice, 
similar  to  the  old-fashioned  blood-letting,  which  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  as  a  "baby  cure"  in  the  mountain  county.  The  impres- 
sion prevails  that  the  disease  known  as  "bold  hives"  is  caused  by 
"  too  much  blood,"  hence  the  treatment  described  by  one  mother  as 
follows : 

You  wash  the  baby  between  his  shoulders  with  warm  water  and  soap.  Then 
make  three  Uttle  sUts  in  the  shoulder  flesh  with  a  razor.  Warm  a  horn  and  put 
the  large  end  over  the  slits  in  the  skin.  Put  beeswax  over  the  small  end  and 
make  a  very  small  hole  in  the  wax  with  a  pin  and  suck  up  through  the  hole 
and  close  it  by  pinching  the  wax  together.  The  horn  will  stay  on  until  it  has 
drawn  about  a  teaspoonful  of  blood.  Then  it  will  fall  off.  It  is  this  blood  that 
causes  the  hives.    You  can  see  it's  all  dark  and  hard. 

The  mother  of  another  baby,  scarified  for  hives  when  he  was  3 
months  old,  said  that  she  "  washed  baby's  back,  slit  it  a  little,  sucked 
the  blood  and  washed  it  off."  A  1-month-old  baby,  according  to  the 
statement  of  his  mother,  was  "  scarified  "  every  other  morning  until 
nine  such  operations  has  been  performed.  Each  time  from  three  to 
five  drops  of  blood  were  taken.  Afterwards  the  spot  was  greased 
and  the  mother  reported  that  it  "  healed  in  no  time." 

Home  treatment  of  babies  in  some  cases  appeared  to  be  based  on 
superstition.  A  mother  whose  4-months-old  baby  had  had  colic 
tried  to  cure  her  by  "  smoking  over  bran."  The  mother  stated  she 
put  bran  on  the  hearth,  set  it  on  fire,  and  held  the  baby  over  the 
smoke.  When  the  treatment  failed  to  cure  the  baby  the  mother 
resorted  to  the  use  of  patent  medicine. 

"  Dirt  tea  "  was  the  home  remedy  given  a  7- weeks-old  infant  suf- 
fering from  intestinal  trouble.  The  mother  prepared  the  tea  by 
"  scraping  soot  from  the  back  of  the  chimney,  where  it  was  burned, 
and  pouring  boiling  water  on  it."  Other  home  remedies  given  this 
baby  were  "  drops  of  all  kinds,"  paregoric,  and  patent  medicine. 


HOUSING  AND  SANITATION. 

Two  prevailing  types  of  houses  in  the  mountain  county  are  the 
pioneer  log  cabin,  often  the  identical  structure  fashioned  by  a 
forefather,  and  its  successor,  the  box  house,  erected  since  the  advent 
of  the  sawmill.  The  latter  is  usually  made  of  upright  undressed 
boards  battened  as  a  protection  from  the  elements.  The  clapboarded 
frame  cottage  of  better  finish  is  not  so  frequent  a  type,  although 
found  on  farms  near  town. 

The  mountain  home  site  is  often  one  of  extreme  beauty.  If  it  is 
located  on  a  "  branch,"  to  insure  a  convenient  water  supply,  the  ap- 
proach in  spring  is  past  thickets  of  blooming  dogwood,  rhododen- 
dron, and  laurel  which  line  the  stream,  and  over  fields  of  mountain 
wild  flowers.  The  homes  situated  upon  the  heights  have  more  bar- 
ren surroundings,  but  their  sites  are  vantage  points  commanding 
imposing  vistas  of  the  highland  region  with  its  panorama  of  moun- 
tain peaks.  The  appeal  of  the  picturesque  cabin  in  its  attractive  set- 
ting can  not,  however,  divert  attention  from  its  deficiencies.  As  a 
rule  the  homes  are  overcrowded,  dark,  and  lacking  in  convenient  ar- 
rangement and  equipment  for  the  housewife. 

Congestion. 

The  number  of  occupants  in  the  households  visited  ranged  from  2 
to  12,  the  average  being  6  persons  per  dwelling.  This  included  the 
immediate  family  and  relative  or  others  living  with  them.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  families  were  occupying  small  houses  of  one, 
two,  or  three  rooms.  Sixty-eight  families — 14  per  cent  of  all  vis- 
ited— were  living  in  houses  with  but  one  room.  The  number  of 
occupants  in  these  houses  ranged  from  2  to  10  persons,  and  in  half  of 
the  households  limited  to  a  single  room  there  were  5  or  more  persons. 
In  the  two-room  cabins  which  housed  one-fourth  of  the  families,  the 
living  room  was  also  a  bedroom,  with  a  lean-to  for  a  kitchen,  or  there 
was  a  living-room  kitchen  with  a  smaller  room  adjoining  for  sleep- 
ing purposes.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  homes  had  more  than  five 
rooms. 

Number.  Per  cent.                                                    Number.  Per  cent. 
Total 505  100  Total 505  100 

Houses  with —  Houses  with — 

1  room 68  14  1   bedroom 194  38 

2  rooms 121  24  2    bedrooms 244  48 

3  rooms 174  35  3    bedrooms 56  11 

4  rooms 74  15  4   bedrooms 9  2 

5  rooms 42  S  5    bedrooms 2  1 

6  or  more  rooms 26  5  6  or  more  bedrooms 

41 
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For  parents  with  but  one  or  two  young  children  the  small  house 
suificed;  but,  because  it  was  not  customary  to  enlarge  the  home  to 
accommodate  the  enlarged  family,  cramped  living  quarters  «were 
common.  In  a  county  where  timber  is  plentiful  the  cause  of  con- 
gestion could  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  economic  necessity. 

The  following  examples  show  conditions  in  three  families  of  vary- 
ing sizes,  each  of  which  was  limited  to  the  one-room  house. 

A  famUy  of  four — father,  mother,  little  girl  of  4  years,  and  a  baby  9  months 
old — ^lived  In  a  one-room  frame  house  situated  on  a  mountain  side  barren  of 
trees.  Although  the  house  was  windowless,  its  interior  presented  a  cozy 
appearance  at  twilight.  A  bright  fire  blazing  in  the  fireplace  lighted  up  the 
room.  The  furnishings  Included  two  beds  covered  with  white  counterpanes, 
dresser,  table,  and  tiny  cookstove.  A  fresh  "  ironing "  hung  from  a  line  at 
one  side,  and  in  another  corner  strings  of  dried  corn  dangled  from  the  ceiling. 
Everything  was  clean.  The  mother  had  made  for  the  baby  a  simple  creeping- 
pen  out  of  a  box.  (Such  a  pen  is  a  great  advantage,  as  most  cabin  floors 
are  rough  and  "  splintery  "  even  if  not  dirty,  and  the  unscreened  fireplaces  are 
a  menace  to  creeping  children.) 

Father,  mother,  and  four  children,  the  oldest  12  and  the  youngest  a  baby 
of  6  months,  lived  in  another  one-room  cabin.  There  were  no  windows,  but 
two  doors  were  kept  open  to  light  the  interior  when  the  weather  permitted. 
The  room,  about  20  feet  square,  was  crowded  with  three  beds  and  a  long  table 
with  benches  upon  each  side.  There  were  no  other  furnishings,  the  fireplace 
being  used  for  cooking. 

A  small  log  cabin  with  broad  stone  chimney  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill 
and  could  be  reached  only  by  trail,  being  about  11  miles  from  the  road.  It 
was  on  a  farm  yielding  no  produce  for  marketing  and  scarcely  enough  for  the 
family  livelihood.  On  the  hills  beyond  the  cabin  clearing,  a  few  tall  pines 
spared  by  the  sawmill  towered  high  above  a  thick  new  forest  growth.  Home- 
made farm  implements,  sled,  primitive  harrow,  and  yoke  cluttered  the  door- 
yard.  Occupying  the  one  room  of  this  home  were  the  father,  mother,  and  six 
children  ranging  in  age  from  1  to  13  years.  The  interior  of  the  cabin  was 
disorderly,  a  natural  consequence  when  eight  people  with  all  their  possessions 
and  supplies  are  crowded  into  one  room. 

Crowded  sleeping  quarters. 

From  the  standpoint  of  health  the  crowding  of  sleeping  quarters 
was  a  serious  problem.  In  two-fifths  of  the  homes  visited  there 
was  but  one  sleeping  room,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  three  or 
four  beds  in  the  same  room.  From  a  tabulation  of  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  household  according  to  the  number  of  sleeping  rooms 
was  derived  the  following  statement  of  persons  per  sleeping  room, 
which  gives  an  index  of  congestion  in  all  homes  included  in  the  study. 

Average  number  of  persons 

per  sleeping  room.  Number.     Per  cent. 

Total > 505  100 

1,  less  than  2 33  6 

2,  less  than  3 120  24 

8,  less  than  4 121  24 

4,  less  than  5 99  20 

5  and  over 132  2© 
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No  family  had  a  spare  room,  very  few  a  bedroom  for  each  mem- 
ber; and  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  houses,  there  were  five  or 
more  persons  per  bedroom.  , 

The  menace  to  health  from  such  congested  sleeping  quarters  was 
increased  when  there  was  illness  in  the  family,  and  the  sick  member 
slept  in  the  same  room,  often  in  the  same  bed,  with  those  who  were 
well.  In  one  family  of  10  occupying  one  bedroom  the  8  children, 
including  a  baby  of  4  months,  had  whooping  cough  at  the  same 
time.  During  illness  it  is  customary  for  neighbors  to  gather  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  person,  thus  adding  to  the  household  congestion. 
One  mother  sought  for  an  interview  was  found  with  her  baby  in 
a  neighboring  home  where  a  woman  lay  seriously  ill.  With  her 
child,  she  and  four  other  women  were  crowded  about  the  bedside  of 
the  afflicted  neighbor  in  a  stifling,  windowless  room.  In  another 
home  visited  a  typhoid  fever  patient — a  boy  of  8 — ^lay  in  bed  in  the 
living  room  surrounded  by  father,  mother,  and  three  men  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  addition  to  the  noise  of  conversation  a  telephone 
in  the  room  rang  frequently,  for  every  ring  on  a  rural  telephone  is 
heard  by  each  subscriber.  The  mother  consented  to  be  interviewed 
on  the  porch,  but  neither  she  nor  her  husband  and  neighbors  seemed 
to  realize  that  so  much  confusion  was  bad  for  the  sick  child. 

The  lack  of  privacy  was  another  serious  consequence  of  the 
crowded  sleeping  quarters  for  growing  children  of  both  sexes.  A 
family  of  10,  consisting  of  father  and  mother,  3  girls  aged  17,  13, 
and  8,  3  boys  .aged  16,  12,  and  10,  and  2  younger  children,  were 
limited  to  one  bedroom. 

In  a  log  cabin  with  one  bedroom  and  a  lean-to  kitchen,  which 
housed  a  family  of  six,  the  bedridden  grandfather  was  ill  in  the  same 
room  in  which  the  mother  was  confined,  their  beds  being  in  close 
proximity. 

Houses  without  windows. 

The  lack  of  windows  in  a  number  of  homes  proved  a  defect  more 
serious  in  lighting  than  in  ventilation,  for  many  houses  were  of  such 
loose  construction  that  fresh  air  came  in  through  the  crevices.  In 
some  of  the  dark  rooms  daylight  could  be  seen  through  the  un- 
chinked  logs  or  through  gaps  between  the  chimney  and  siding. 
Only  15  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  ceiled  or  plastered,  the  remainder 
being  boarded,  roughly  papered,  or  without  any  interior  finish. 
Where  window  frames  were  provided  there  was  often  no  glazed  sash, 
the  openings  being  covered  with  wooden  shutters. 

Attractive  features  of  mountain  homes. 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  defects  of  insufficient  space,  light,  and 
equipment,  many  of  the  mountain  families  had  succeeded  in  achiev- 
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ing  genuinely  attractive  homes.  Vines  added  to  the  exterior  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  houses.  The  crimson  rambler,  trumpet  vine,  myrtle, 
ivy,  and  fragrant  wild  honeysuckle  trailed  over  the  weatherbeaten 
logs  with  softening  and  beautifying  effect.  One  mountain  home 
visited  was  covered  thick  with  ivy  and  had  a  bed  of  brilliant  tiger 
lilies  in  front.  The  yards  were  usually  bare  of  grass,  but  even  the 
poorest  cabins  seldom  lacked  a  flower  garden  in  which  might  be 
found  roses,  iris,  columbine,  syringas,  the  snowball  bush,  and  many 
other  varieties  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 

An  interior  with  deep  fireplace,  wooden  mantel  blackened  like 
ebony  by  smoke,  high  soft  beds  covered  with  gay  quilts  or  coverlets, 
splint-bottomed  chairs,  strings  of  red  corn,  "shucky"  bean  pods, 
peppers,  and  herbs  hanging  from  the  beams,  and  the  spinning 
wheel,  fallen  into  disuse  but  not  deposed  from  its  honored  nook  by 
the  fire,  gave  an  impression  of  beauty  and  comfort  achieved  by  the 
mountain  home-maker. 

Household  equipment. 

House  furnishings  were  simple,  sometimes  consisting  merely  of 
beds,  tables,  and  plain  chairs.  Families  with  more  complete  domes- 
tic equipment  had  in  addition  chests,  bureaus,  center  tables,  clocks, 
and  window  shades.  Pantries  were  rare,  and  unless  a  loft  was 
available  for  storage  space  the  reserve  food  was  hung  from  rafters 
or  sacked  and  stowed  away  in  convenient  corners. 

Nearly  every  house  visited  was  sadly  in  want  of  modern  conven- 
iences for  the  farm  home.  In  a  list  of  a  dozen  such  items  consid- 
ered necessities  in  the  rural  home  of  to-day  only  one — the  sewing 
machine — was  found  to  be  a  usual  article  of  equipment. 

The  sink,  bathtub,  indoor  toilet,  and  other  conveniences  depend- 
ent upon  running  water,  as  well  as  power  machinery  to  lighten  such 
household  tasks  as  churning  and  washing,  have  yet  to  reach  the 
mountain  home.  In  fact,  only  25  housewives  had  water  conven- 
iently at  hand  in  the  house  or  on  the  porch.  The  spring  house,  the 
only  means  of  refrigeration,  was  often  some  distance  from  the 
kitchen. 

Few  families  had  stoves  for  heating  and  even  the  kitchen  stove 
was  by  no  means  universal,  many  housewives  cooking  in  the  open 
fireplaces.  Dinner  for  six  was  being  prepared  at  the  hearth  of  one 
family  visited.  Corn  bread  was  baking  in  a  shallow  iron  kettle, 
coals  being  placed  on  top  of  the  lid  and  underneath  the  kettle.  The 
mother  stated  that  if  the  kettle  was  heated  well  first,  the  bread 
baked  better  than  in  a  stove.  She  broiled  ham  in  a  pan,  around 
which  the  flames  licked,  and  served  a  simple  but  appetizing  meal  of 
corn  bread,  ham,  and  honey.  In  many  homes  provided  with  cook- 
stoves  the  housewife  preferred  the  fireplace  for  her  "kettle  of  beans" 
or  other  food  which  required  time  in  cooking. 
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The  dearth  of  labor-saving  devices  for  the  mothers  in  the  area 
studied  is  emphasized  by  a  comparison  between  the  equipment  in 
their  homes  and  that  in  rural  homes  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Data  secured  by  home-demonstration  agents  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1919  for  farm  homes  in  the  eastern, 
central,  and  western  sections  of  the  United  States  permit  a  com- 
parison. 

Table  IV. — Household  conveniences  in  mountain  and  other  rural  sections. 


Per  cent  of  rural  homes  having — 

Area. 

Tele- 
phone. 

Sewing 
machine. 

Washing 
machine. 

Screened 

windows 

and 

doors. 

Water  in 

kitchen 

or  on 

porch. 

Bathtub. 

Sink. 

The  mountain  countv 

3 
72 

68 
95 

2 
57 

6 
96 

5 
•65 

20 

1 

Rural  areas  in  other  sections  ^. . . 

60 

1  Less  than  1  per  cent. 

«  From  the  Farm  Woman's  Problems,  States  Relation  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  In  kitchen  only. 

Lack  of  toilets. 

The  general  lack  of  toilets  of  any  kind  in  the  area  indicated  wide- 
spread ignorance  of  the  essential  principles  of  home  sanitation. 
The  rural  residents  of  the  mountain  county,  like  those  in  many 
districts  of  the  rural  South,  have  not  learned  the  dangers  of  soil 
pollution.  The  sanitary  survey  conducted  by  the  Rockefeller  Sani- 
tary Commission  for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease,  1911- 
1914,  revealed  the  amazing  fact  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  farm 
homes  in  11  Southern  States  more  than  half  were  without  privies.^^ 
Even  a  larger  proportion  of  homes  in  the  mountain  county  lacked 
this  essential  of  sanitation,  85  per  cent  being  without  toilets  of  any 
kind ;  and  of  the  privies  provided  at  the  remainder  of  the  homes  half 
were  of  the  insanitary,  open-back  type. 

The  menace  of  flies  was  increased  owing  to  the  lack  of  toilets,  the 
open-back  privy,  and  the  disposal  of  waste  water  in  the  yards,  yet 
only  31  homes  had  adequate  screening.  Many  mothers,  however, 
took  the  precaution  of  protecting  their  sleeping  babies  from  the 
numerous  flies  by  the  use  of  mosquito  netting  or  cheesecloth  thrown 
over  the  bed. 

Water  supply. 

Four  out  of  every  five  families  secured  their  water  supply  from 
springs.    The  clear,  cold  spring  water  is  much  prized  and  no  thought 

^  Fifth  Annual  Report.  The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  Eradication  of 
Hookworm  Disease,  1914,  pp.   12-13. 
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is  given  to  the  contamination  which  may  result  from  seepage  of 
polluted  water  through  the  soil  above,  from  the  direct  flow  of  sur- 
face water  into  the  spring,  or  from  dipping  soiled  utensils  into  it. 
Both  springs  and  wells  were  found  in  some  cases  below  the  house, 
barnyard,  or  hogpen,  where  they  were  liable  to  pollution  by  seep- 
age. As  a  rule,  the  sprii^gs  were  not  protected  from  the  wash  of 
rain  water  carrying  surface  filth,  a  heightened  menace  where  soil 
pollution  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  toilets. 

Typhoid  fever. 

Without  mortality  or  morbidity  statistics  for  the  county,  it  is  im- 
possible to  show  for  any  period  the  fatalities  from  or  the  prevalence 
of  diseases  attributed  to  impure  water  and  lack  of  sanitation.  The  re- 
plies of  mothers  interviewed  concerning  previous  illnesses  in  their 
families  indicated  a  considerable  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
mountain  county,  but  its  extent  could  not  be  estimated  because  many 
cases  reported  had  not  been  diagnosed  by  a  physician.  The  follow- 
ing instances  are  those  of  cases  diagnosed  by  a  physician: 

A  few  weeks  after  a  mother  gave  birth  to  a  baby  who  lived  but  a  short  time, 
three  of  her  daughters,  aged  17,  8,  and  6,  became  ill  with  typhoid.  The  mother 
stated  the  attending  physician  did  not  inquire  about  the  water  supply,  but  that 
they  had  had  trouble  with  their  well.  "  It  was  in  a  low  place  and  got  to  filling 
up  with  water.  It  hadn't  been  cleaned  for  two  years.  We  cleaned  it  out  three 
times  that  summer,  but  when  the  fall  rains  came  and  there  was  so  much  water 
in  the  ground,  it  was  a  regular  flood."  The  poor  water  supply  caused  the 
family  to  move  to  a  home  where  there  was  a  good  spring. 

Another  mother,  questioned  about  the  source  of  the  water  supply  at  the  time 
when  one  of  her  children  had  typhoid,  stated  that  they  used  water  from  both 
a  spring  and  a  well.  "  The  spring  was  muddy  and  full  of  leaves,"  she  said, 
"  and  the  well  was  full  of  old  tin  cans  and  the  water  was  milky." 

Water  for  another  family  was  secured  from  a  spring  used  by  seven  families. 
The  privy  at  this  home  jutted  over  a  small  stream  at  a  point  where  it  was 
crossed  by  a  footlog  leading  to  the  barn.  The  mother  stated  that  her  9-year-old 
son  contracted  typhoid  two  months  before  her  baby  was  born.  She  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  infected  at  home  or  elsewhere,  but  said  that  shortly  before 
he  was  taken  sick  he  accompanied  her  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  home  where 
there  were  six  cases  of  the  disease. 


STATE  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES  RELATING  TO  MATERNITY 

AND  INFANCY. 

Rapid  strides  in  public-health  achievement  in  Georgia  since  the 
study  covered  by  this  report  was  made  are  denoted  by  a  survey  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  State  up  to  the  close  of  1921.  Note- 
worthy results,  especially  in  the  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy, 
were  obtained  through  legislation  and  an  exceptionally  vigorous  and 
effective  administration  of  the  State  board  of  health. 

Birth  and  death  registration. 

At  the  time  of  the  Children's  Bureau  survey,  records  of  vital 
statistics  for  the  mountain  county  were  nonexistent,  a  situation 
which  obtained  generally  for  the  rural  areas  of  Georgia.  Although 
an  act  embodying  the  provisions  of  the  model  law  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths  passed  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1914, 
the  finances  for  its  enforcement  were  not  provided  until  five  years 
thereafter.  Therefore,  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  in  the  State  de- 
partment of  health  was  not  organized  until  January  1,  1919.  With 
the  creation  of  the  bureau,  plans  for  the  enforcement  of  registration 
in  Georgia  were  at  once  pushed  forward.  Justices  of  the  peace 
and  city  clerks  who  act  as  local  registrars  were  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  registration.  Every  physician  and  undertaker  in  the  State 
was  called  upon  for  aid  and  was  furnished  with  the  necessary  regis- 
tration blanks. 

Early  returns  of  certificates  indicated  that  about  one-fourth  were 
incorrect  or  incomplete,  owing  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  law.  In  a 
systematic  endeavor  to  make  registration  accurate  as  well  as  complete, 
the  Stat^  bureau  demanded  corrections  by  physicians,  undertakers, 
and  registrars,  with  a  resulting  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
work.  Prosecutions  of  those  who  failed  to  obey  the  law  followed. 
Therefore,  although  the  first  year  of  enforcement  was  of  necessity 
devoted  mainly  to  organization,  by  the  close  of  the  year  every  county 
in  Georgia  was  responding  to  the  law. 

Georgia  was  then  one  of  the  three  States  east,  of  the  Mississippi 
River  that  had  not  yet  gained  admission  to  the  United  States  death- 
registration  area.  Improvement  in  registration  continued  through- 
out 1920  and  1931 ;  in  the  latter  year  the  registration  of  deaths  was 
accepted  by  the  United  State  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  at  least  90 
per  cent  complete,  and  Georgia  was  admitted  to  the  death-registra- 
tion area  January  1, 1922. 

47 
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Birth  registration,  in  Georgia  as  elsewhere,  is  more  difficult  of 
enforcement  than  the  registration  of  deaths.  Many  States  with 
satisfactory  legislation  of  long  standing  have  failed  to  bring  birth 
registration  up  to  the  standard  required  for  admission  to  the  birth- 
registration  area.  With  a  background  of  only  three  years'  work  for 
enforcement,  birth  registration  in  Georgia  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
complete  to  warrant  admission  to  the  area.  The  bureau  of  vital 
statistics  is  working  earnestly  to  perfect  birth  registration,  and  if 
the  same  progress  which  has  resulted  in  effective  death  registration 
is  maintained,  admission  to  the  birth-registration  area  will  not  be 
long  delayed. 

Mortality  statistics. 

In  addition  to  its  active  campaign  for  registration,  the  bureau  of 
vital  statistics  has  made  some  analyses  of  the  data  secured  from  the 
death  certificates.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Georgia, 
statistics  are  available  whereby  the  State  can  gauge  the  extent  and 
causes  of  its  mortality.  The  classification  of  deaths  in  1920  by  cause 
shows  a  significant  comparison  between  mortality  from  certain 
causes  affecting  infants  only  and  mortality  from  important  causes 
affecting  persons  of  all  ages.  Influenza,  tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia 
were  the  diseases  which  caused  the  largest  numbers  of  deaths  in 
Georgia  in  1920,  named  in  the  order  of  importance.  Yet  among  in- 
fants under  2  years  the  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  combined 
with  the  deaths  from  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy  exceeded  in 
number  the  deaths  from  any  of  the  leading  causes.  While  in  such  a 
classification  the  deaths  from  the  specified  diseases  affecting  infants 
rank  first  in  Georgia,  in  the  death-registration  area  in  1920  they 
ranked  fourth,  being  exceeded  in  number  by  deaths  from  or- 
ganic diseases  of  the  heart,  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  in  Georgia  for  the  same  year,  based  upon  registered 
births  and  infant  deaths,  showed  that  of  every  1,000  live-born  in- 
fants, both  white  and  colored,  90  failed  to  survive  their  first  year. 
This  rate  is  higher  than  that  of  86  for  the  entire  birth-registration 
area  in  1920.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  rate  may 
give  an  overstatement  of  infant  mortality  due  to  less  complete  regis- 
tration of  births  than  of  deaths. 

Another  benefit  obtained  through  the  enforcement  of  the  registra- 
tion law  is  that  relating  to  the  practice  of  midwifery.  While  mid- 
wives  are  not  under  State  supervision  in  Georgia,  under  the  regis- 
tration law  State  control  is  exercised  to  the  extent  that  all  mid- 
wives  must  register  with  the  local  registrar  and  must  report  births 
within  10  days.  In  addition,  the  law  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
enacted  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1918  requires  the  midwife  as 
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well  as  the  physician  to  use  silver  nitrate  solution  in  the  eyes  of  a 
newborn  child. 

Division  of  child  hygiene. 

Further  recognition  of  the  needs  of  mothers  and  children  in 
Georgia  came  with  the  organization  of  a  division  of  child  hygiene  in 
the  State  department  of  health  in  1920. 

"We  believe  tiiat  child  hygiene  is  fundamentally  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  public-health  work,"  writes  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health  in  his  annual  report  for  that  year. 

"The  division  has  as  its  object,  (1)  proper  prenatal  care  of  the 
child,  (2)  proper  post-partum  care  of  the  mother  and  child,  (3) 
registration  of  the  child's  birth,  (4)  proper  care  of  the  infant  and 
preschool  age  child,  (5)  a  physical  examination  and  follow-up  work 
for  every  school  child  in  Georgia. 

•'The  child-hygiene  work  will  eventually  be  carried  on  by  the 
county  commissioners  of  health,  who  are  full-time  health  officers,  but 
who  number  only  20  at  the  present  time.  The  problem  is  at  present, 
therefore,  a  double- fold  one,  (1)  presenting  the  work  to  the  county 
commissioners  of  health,  (2)  the  more  difficult  one  of  getting  the 
work  across  in  those  counties  that  have  no  health  organization.  It 
is  an  interesting  commentary,  by  the  way,  that  commissioners  of 
health  are,  as  a  whole,  conversant  with  problems  of  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  epidemic  control,  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  but  know 
very  little  about  child  hygiene  or  the  organization  of  this  work; 
and,  what  is  a  sadder  reflection,  the  usual  medical  school  has  little 
in  its  curriculum  to  supply  the  need." 

Briefly  summarized,  the  activities  of  the  child-hygiene  division  in 
1921  included  physical  examinations  of  59,213  school  children,  with 
correction  of  defects  in  some  5,000  cases;  the  operation  of  36  chil- 
dren's health  centers  in  20  counties  and  39  throat,  nose,  and  dental 
clinics  in  27  counties;  a  series  of  lectures  on  child  hygiene  at  84 
community  centers  throughout  the  State;  and  the  distribution  of 
nearly  150,000  pieces  of  literature  relating  to  maternal  and  child 
welfare. 

The  educational  literature  issued  by  the  child-hygiene  division 
includes  publications  in  three  series — the  prenatal,  the  preschool,  and 
the  school  child.  Among  the  publications  in  the  prenatal  series  are 
^ight  lessons  to  mid  wives.  Each  lesson  is  written  in  simple  lan- 
guage and  printed  on  a  separate  sheet,  the  essential  instructions  for 
procedure  before,  at',  and  after  the  baby's  birth  being  given  step  by 
step.  In  the  preschool  series  come  the  "  Georgia  Baby  Book "  on 
infant  care  and  diet  slips  "to  be  tacked  above  the  kitchen  table" 
for  ready  reference  as  to  the  proper  feeding  of  diildren  at  various 
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ages  up  to  the  sixth  year.  Also  included  in  this  series  are  outlines 
on  breast  feeding,  milk,  and  the  summer  care  of  infants  to  prevent 
gastrointestinal  diseases,  prepared  by  the  Georgia  Pediatrics  Asso- 
ciation for  the  division  of  child  hygiene.  In  the  series  for  the 
school  child  are  pamphlets  on  physical  examinations,  weight  and 
nutrition,  the  school  clinic,  and  score  and  record  cards. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  young  division,  and 
broadened  activities  are  planned  as  the  work  develops.  These  plans 
call  for  a  greater  emphasis  on  prenatal  work,  especially  needed  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Georgia. 

Ounty  health  arganization. 

County  organization  for  health  work  is  included  in  the  discus- 
sion of  measures  relating  to  maternity  and  infancy  because  of  its 
important  bearing  upon  improvement  in  rural  conditions  and  be- 
cause the  State  health  board  proposes  to  have  the  county  unit,  when 
perfected,  carry  on  the  rural  work  for  child  hygiene.  The  Ellis 
health  law,  an  act  of  1914  providing  for  organized  county  boards 
of  health  and  for  full-time  county  commissioners  of  health  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  board,  becomes  effective  in  each  county 
of  Georgia  only  after  the  recommendation  of  two  successive  grand 
juries.  Its  operation  then  hinges  upon  provision  in  the  county 
budget  for  maintenance.  Of  Georgia's  160  counties,  33  have  had 
the  necessary  recommendations  by  the  grand  jury,  but  in  1921  only 
18  counties  were  operating  under  the  law  with  full-time  health  com- 
missioners. Twelve  counties  had  adopted  the  law  but  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  carry  it  out,  and  three  others  had  discontinued  its 
operation.  As  would  be  expected,  the  organized  counties  are  the 
progressive,  accessible,  and  well-populated  ones,  each  having  at  least 
one  city  of  considerable  size.  Such  counties  are  the  ones  best 
equipped  to  finance  the  law.  The  isolated  and  less  prosperous  coun- 
ties, most  in  need  of  its  provisions,  are  slower  to  respond. 

Without  discussion  of  the  more  general  activities  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  its  progress  from  1918  to  1921  is  best  indicated 
by  a  comparison  of  activities  in  the  two  years.  Prior  to  and  includ- 
ing 1918,  the  work  of  the  board  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  labora- 
tory. In  1921  its  organization  included  the  following  divisions: 
Laboratories,  sanitary  engineering  and  water  analysis,  vital  sta- 
tistics, communicable  diseases,  venereal  disease  control,  child  hy- 
giene, and  county  health  work. 

Public-health  nursing. 

Public-health  nursing  service  in  Georgia  is  not  fostered  by  State 
legislation,  and  is  not  organized  under  the  State  department  of 
health,  although  in  1921  seven  counties  operating  under  the  Ellis 
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Health  Law  had  public-health  nurses  attached  to  the  county  organiza- 
tion under  State  supervision.  The  public-health  nursing  service  in 
Georgia  is  essentially  urban.  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon, 
and  Columbus,  all  cities  of  more  than  25,000  population,  have  nursing 
forces.  Nine  additional  counties  had  one  public-health  nurse  each  in 
1921;  and  in  six  of  these,  also — Clarke,  Dougherty,  Floyd,  Glynn, 
Troup,  and  Ware — the  work  may  be  classed  as  chiefly  urban,  as  there 
are  cities  in  each  between  10,000  and  25,000  in  population.  Three 
counties  rural  in  make-up,  Cobb,  Seminole,  and  Colquitt,  maintained 
public-health  nurses  in  1921.  In  the  case  of  Seminole,  a  new 
county  established  on  January  1,  1921,  provision  was  made  for  a 
public-health  nurse  under  the  act  establishing  the  county. 


SUMMARY. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  of  the  mountain  county  in  Georgia 
are  in  general  accordance  with  those  of  surveys  made  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  other  rural  sections  of  the  United  States,  in  that 
they  clearly  indicate  the  need  for  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
protection  of  maternity  and  infancy.  In  the  mountain  county  the 
difficulties  and  needs  of  mother  and  child  were  intensified  by  the 
rugged  topography  and  consequent  isolation,  retardation  of  develop- 
ment, and  lack  of  good  roads. 

The  families  were  made  up  exclusively  of  native-born  white  per- 
sons of  native  parentage,  many  of  whom  were  living  under  pioneer 
conditions.  A  resume  of  the  findings  shows  the  following  outstand- 
ing features  in  regard  to  maternity  and  infant  care : 

Facilities  for  medical  care  in  the  county  were  meager.  There  was 
no  hospital  within  its  borders,  and  the  number  of  physicians,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  was  much  smaller  than  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  Difficulties  of  travel  and  lack  of  telephone  service 
added  to  the  inaccessibility  of  medical  aid.  A  striking  illustration 
of  the  situation  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  no  physician  was  reported 
in  attendance  at  the  deaths  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  babies 
in  the  group  studied  who  died  in  their  first  year.  In  some  measure 
lack  of  medical  care  was  caused  by  failure  to  recognize  its  need,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  large  number  of  mothers  who  sought  no  prenatal 
supervision. 

A  high  birth  rate  was  indicated  by  the  frequent  childbearing  of 
the  mothers  interviewed.  During  their  last  pregnancy,  more  than 
four-fifths  of  these  mothers  had  had  no  prenatal  care  and  the  care 
received  by  the  remainder  was  wholly  inadequate.  Among  the  505 
mothers  were  89  bearing  their  first  babies,  and  of  these  only  7  had 
medical  advice  prior  to  confinement.  Physicians  attended  two- 
thirds  of  the  mothers  at  childbirth,  but  in  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
these  cases  did  not  arrive  until  after  delivery.  More  than  one-fourtii 
of  the  mothers  were  attended  by  midwives,  and  29  gave  birth  to  their 
babies  without  the  aid  of  either  physician  or  midwife. 

The  practice  of  midwifery  was  not  regulated  by  the  State,  and 
the  mountain  midwives  interviewed  were  ignorant  of  the  measures 
I  of  cleanliness  and  asepsis  required  in  obstetrical  care.  Their  prac- 
tice was  dangerous  for  the  further  reason  that  they  fostered  super- 
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stitious  and  primitive  customs.  Medical  attention  during  the  lying- 
in  period  was  not  customary,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
mothers  attended  by  physicians  at  confinement  received  no  postnatal 
calls.  None  of  the  mothers  had  trained  nursing  care,  and  they  de- 
pended largely  upon  members  of  the  household  and  neighbors  for 
both  nursing  care  and  help  with  the  housework  after  the  baby's  birth. 

The  work  of  the  mountain  women  was  arduous,  and  they  had  no 
regular  domestic  help.  Large  families,  the  care  of  children,  and  a 
wide  range  of  duties  made  heavy  housework;  and  in  addition  the 
majority  of  mothers  performed  various  farm  chores.  Half  of  them 
also  reported  working  in  the  field  either  during  pregnancy  or 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  baby.  As  the  result  of  onerous  duties 
and  lack  of  help,  many  mothers  were  at  work  before  they  had  fully 
regained  their  strength  after  childbirth.  In  some  instances  heavy 
tasks  performed  were  reported  as  the  causes  of  miscarriage. 

Lack  of  schools,  and  housework  or  field  labor  in  girlhood,  were 
responsible  for  the  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  found  among 
mothers.  One-fifth  could  neither  read  nor  write  and  many  others, 
reported  as  literate,  had  learned  but  the  barest  rudiments  during  a 
few  months  at  school.  For  this  reason,  printed  advice  on  infant 
care  could  not  be  profited  by  and  only  17  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
leported  printed  matter  as  a  source  of  instruction  on  infant  care. 
This  was  a  serious  handicap  where  neither  the  physician's  advice  nor 
the  valuable  and  practical  demonstrations  of  the  public-health  nurse 
were  available. 

The  absence  and  need  of  scientific  instruction  in  infant  feeding 
were  marked.  While  breast  feeding  was  universal,  the  custom  of 
giving  solid  food  and  family  diet  too  soon  counteracted  the  full  bene- 
fits of  nursing,  and  again  the  mothers  nursed  their  babies  beyond 
the  period  considered  desirable. 

Physical  examinations  given  to  a  group  of  town  and  country 
children  at  the  child-health  conferences  held  in  the  county  follow- 
ing the  survey  showed  that  although  the  children  were  average  or 
above  in  size,  more  than  three-fifths  had  physical  defects.  Defects 
of  skin  and  teeth  were  the  most  prevalent.  The  diseases  most  com- 
monly reported  by  mothers  as  affecting  the  babies  born  during  the 
selected  period  were  those  of  the  digestive  tract.  Among  older 
children  communicable  diseases  had  been  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
illness. 

About  half  of  all  the  mothers  reported  losses  during  their  mater- 
nal histories,  from  miscarriages,  stillbirths,  or  infant  deaths.  The 
miscarriage  rate  was  the  highest  found  in  any  of  the  rural  studies 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  stillbirth  rate  was  exceeded  by 
that  for  only  one  other  rural  area  studied. 
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Losses  in  early  infancy  among  the  babies  bom  during  the  second 
year  of  the  study  point  to  a  high  mortality  due  to  natal  and 
prenatal  conditions.  Although  general  comparisons  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  city  and  country  indicate  somewhat  lower  rates  for  the 
rural  babies  when  the  entire  first  year  is  considered,  this  is  not  the 
case  if  the  comparison  is  limited  to  the  first  month  of  life,  when 
deaths  are  known  to  be  in  a  large  part  due  to  causes  related  to 
pregnancy  and  confinement.  In  the  mountain  county  the  death 
rate  under  one  month  was  considerably  higher  than  that  for  white 
babies  in  New  York  City  in  1919,  and  almost  three  times  as  great 
as  the  rate,  in  1918,  shown  for  a  group  of  New  York  babies  whose 
mothers  received  instruction  and  care  through  the  prenatal  nursing 
service  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  babies  under  2  years  of  age  had  been  given 
patent  medicines,  and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  mothers  had  used 
such  preparations  during  their  last  pregnancy.  A  number  of  the 
remedies  used  had  been  judged  misbranded  under  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act  and  analyses  of  their  contents  indicated  they  were 
either  worthless  or  harmful. 

The  typical  mountain  home,  while  picturesque,  was  unsatisfactory 
in  size  and  convenience.  The  crowding  of  sleeping  quarters  was  the 
most  serious  defect  of  housing.  In  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
homes  there  were  five  or  more  persons  per  bedroom.  The  lack  of 
convenient  equipment  for  the  housewife  was  evident  in  nearly  every 
home  visited;  and  in  a  list  of  a  dozen  modern  conveniences  which 
are  generally  considered  necessities  in  the  rural  home  of  to-day, 
only  one — the  sewing  machine — was  frequently  found.  Telephones, 
screens,  sinks,  and  a  convenient  water  supply  were  conspicuously 
wanting.  The  essential  principles  of  home  sanitation  were  not  un- 
derstood, and  85  per  cent  of  the  families  were  without  toilets  of  any 
kind.  The  source  of  water  supply,  usually  a  spring,  was  not  as  a 
rule  properly  protected  from  pollution.  Records  of  illness  in  the 
families  studied  indicated  a  considerable  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  in  some  instances  contamination  of  the  water  supply  was 
reported  as  coincident  with  cases  of  the  disease. 

Birth  and  death  registration  was  wholly  lacking  in  the  county 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  due  to  nonenforcement  of  the  State  law 
for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics.  This  condition  has  subse- 
quently been  corrected  by  state-wide  enforcement  of  registration. 
A  survey  of  State  health  activities  up  to  the  close  of  1921  shows 
niarked  progress  in  Georgia  in  the  promotion  of  measures  of  protec- 
tion for  maternity  and  infancy.  The  State  has  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States  death-registration  area  and  registration  of  births 
IS  rapidly  being  perfected  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
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the  birth-registration  area.  A  division  of  child  hygiene  organized 
in  the  State  board  of  health  has  developed  a  well-rounded  program 
for  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  mother  and  child.  State  legis- 
lation for  the  prevention  of  blindness  was  enacted  in  1918.  County 
organization  for  health  work,  provided  for  by  legislation  in  1914, 
has  developed  slowly.  Its  adoption  in  each  county  depends  first 
upon  recommendation  by  two  successive  grand  juries  and  then  upon 
financial  provision  in  the  county  budget.  This  legislation  was  not 
operative  in  the  county  surveyed  nor  had  it  been  adopted  at  the  close 
of  1921.  The  county  was  therefore  without  the  services  of  a  full- 
time  health  commissioner  and  did  not  benefit  from  the  public-health 
work  dependent  upon  county  organization. 

Public-health  nursing  service  in  Georgia  is  not  fostered  by  State 
legislation  or  organization  under  the  State  department  of  health. 
In  the  larger  cities  nursing  forces  were  maintained  in  1921,  but  only 
a  few  of  the  essentially  rural  counties  had  provisions  for  a  public- 
health  nurse.     These  did  not  include  the  mountain  county  studied. 


CONCLUSIONS.  '4 

While  the  province  of  this  report  is  confined  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting mothers  in  bearing  and  rearing  their  children,  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  people  as  a  whole  in  the  more  remote  sections 
of  the  Southern  highlands  can  not  be  disassociated  from  this  more 
specific  phase  of  family  life. 

"  The  mountain  people  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  social  group 
of  families  somewhat  isolated  and  retarded  in  the  development  and 
change  which  have  visited  their  fellow  countrymen  in  other  parts 
of  the  land.  Whatever  are  the  needs  of  rural  communities  any- 
where are  the  needs  of  the  mountain  region  in  still  greater  degree," 
writes  the  president  of  a  mountain  college  in  a  s3nnposium  on  the 
needs  of  white  people  in  the  uplands  of  the  South  collected  by  the 
Conference  of  Southern  Mountain  Workers.  Further  expressions 
of  opinion  to  the  conference  by  churchmen,  educators,  physicians, 
and  social  workers  present  a  composite  plea  for  education  in  its 
broadest  sense,  good  roads,  development  of  agricultural  resources  by 
scientific  cultivation  of  crops  suited  to  soil  and  climate,  and  preven- 
tive and  efficient  public-health  work. 

The  highlanders  are  known  to  be  a  steady,  self-reliant,  honest 
people  with  great  native  ability,  who  will  ultimately  conquer  the 
conditions  which  have  deprived  them  of  many  of  the  opportunities 
of  life.  While,  with  their  economic  and  social  development,  improved 
living  conditions  will  come,  the  pressing  problems  affecting  mater- 
nity and  infancy  disclosed  for  the  area  surveyed  point  to  urgent 
need  for  immediate  relief. 

A  rural  public-health  nursing  service  seems  to  offer  the  most 
immediate  and  tangible  solution  of  the  problem.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment and  success  of  public-health  nursing  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  has  carried  it  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Nursing 
services  maintained  in  many  communities  by  private  agencies  have 
been  taken  over  as  a  public  obligation,  and  a  number  of  States  are 
organizing  public-health  nursing  service  in  their  State  departments 
of  health.^^  A  further  stimulus  to  the  movement  is  now  offered  by 
the  financial  aid  available  through  the  Federal  act  for  the  pro- 
n^otion  of  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy.  Finan- 
■cial  provision  for  public-health  nursing  service  in  the  county  sur- 

^  An  Analysis  of  Present  State  Recognition  of  Public  Health  Nursing.  Reprinted  from 
^he  Public  Healtb  Nurse,  Oct.,  1920. 
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veyed,  as  well  as  in  other  mountain  counties,  will  be  forthcoming 
when  the  public  is  convinced  of  the  need  and  value  of  such  service. 
The  j&ndings  of  the  survey  seem  convincing  proof  of  the  need  of  the 
public-health  nurse  to  teach  the  mountain  mothers  the  hygiene  of 
pregnancy  and  the  principles  of  infant  and  child  hygiene.  Because 
of  isolation  and  illiteracy  it  is  especially  important  that  instruction 
be  brought  to  the  mother  in  her  home.  In  the  home  visits  the  nurse 
will  advise  the  pregnant  mother  about  daily  details  of  care  to  avoid 
discomfort  and  disability,  she  will  see  that  regular  urinalyses  are 
made,  watch  for  symptoms  of  complications,  help  to  arrange  house- 
hold affairs  for  the  lying-in  period,  and  convince  the  mother  and 
her  husband  of  the  necessity  for  good  obstetrical  service. 

Instruction  by  the  nurse  on  child  care,  with  emphasis  upon  proper 
methods  of  infant  feeding,  is  especially  needed  in  the  area  studied. 
The  earnest  efforts  of  many  mothers  to  do  their  best  for  their  chil- 
dren are  unavailing  because  they  do  not  understand  the  needs  of 
the  growing  child.  The  nurse  may  also  help  the  mother  with  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  adjustments  that  will  lighten  her  work  and 
improve  the  household  management. 

Of  the  actual  saving  of  life  and  improvement  of  health  and  home 
conditions  through  a  public-health  nursing  service,  no  better  illus- 
tration can  be  given  than  the  results  effected  by  the  prenatal  nursing  |, 
service  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  the  director  1: 
of  which  states : 

With  a  more  extended  and,  if  possible,  a  general  application  of  prenatal  • 
instruction  to  mothers  of  the  city,  who  stand  in  need  of  such  care,  the  bureau 
of  child  hygiene  is  convinced  that  there  would  result  a  lower  infant  mortality 
rate,  especially  during  the  first  month  of  life,  fewer  deaths  from  congenital 
diseases,  fewer  premature  and  stillbirths,  fewer  accidents  to  mother  and  child, 
fewer  deaths  of  mothers,  fewer  cases  of  sore  eyes,  better  home  conditions, 
increased  maternal  nursing,  fewer  deliveries  by  midwives,  increased  birth  reg- 
istration, better  care  of  babies,  or,  to  summarize — better  mothers,  better  babies 
and  better  homes." 

While  rural  public-health  nursing  is  regarded  as  the  most  feasible 
initial  step  toward  the  betterment  of  conditions  affecting  maternity 
and  infancy  in  the  mountain  county,  other  important  needs  include 
hospital  service  which  would  provide  beds  for  maternity  cases; 
medical  care  available  to  every  home  in  the  area ;  a  full-time  county 
commissioner  of  health;  and  regulation  of  the  practice  of  midwifery 

»i  Baker,  Josephine  S.,  M.  D.,  and  Sobel,  Jacob,  M.  D. :  Control  of  Infant  Morbidity  and 
Mortality  in  New  York  City.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Health,  City  «f 
New  York,  October,  1921,  p.  233. 
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FOREWORD. 

At  the  request  of  a  conference  on  juvenile-court  standards  held  in 

Milwaukee  on  June  21-22,  1921,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's 

Bureau  and  the  National  Probation  Association,  a  committee  was 

appointed  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  then  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 

to  work  out  standards. 
The  following  served  as  members  of  the  committee: 

Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  Hamilton  County  court  of  domestic 
relations,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  chairman. 

Judge  Kathryn  Sellers,  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Judge  Henry  S.  Hulbert,  juvenile  division  of  the  probate  court  of 
Wayne  County,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  juvenile  court,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif. 

Dr.  William  Healy,  director  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston. 

Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson,  associate  medical  director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Charles  L.  Chute,  secretary  of  the  National  Probation  Association. 

Herbert  C.  Parsons,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Probation  Com- 
mission. 

Bernard  Fagan,  chief  probation  officer  of  the  children's  court  of 
New  York  City. 

Joseph  L.  Moss,  chief  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile  court.  Cook 
County,  Chicago,  111. 

Henry  W.  Thurston,  of  the  New  York  School  for  Social  Work,  New 
York  City. 

Ealph  S.  Barrow,  State  superintendent  of  the  Alabama  Children's 
Aid  Society. 

Secretary:  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  Children's  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 
This  committee  has  been  at  work  for  two  years.    It  has  met  a 

number  of  times,  and  in  January,  1923,  held  a  two-day  session  in 

Washington,  at  which  a  tentative  draft  of  standards  was  prepared. 

This  draft  was  mimeographed  and  sent  by  the  Children's  Bureau  to 

more  than  200  persons,  including  judges,  probation  officers,  officers 

of  child-caring  agencies,  and  others  interested  in  juvenile-court  work. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  draft  was  sent  made 
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specific  suggestions,  which  were  carefully  considered  at  meetings 
of  the  committee  in  May  of  1923.  The  members  of  the  committee 
were  not  agreed  on  all  points,  but  each  statement  represents  the 
prevailing  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  committee  meetings  and  in 
suggestions  received. 

The  committee  presented  a  preliminary  report  to  a  second  con- 
ference held  in  Providence  in  June,  1922,  and  a  final  report  to  a 
third  conference  held  in  Washington  on  May  18,  1923,  both  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Probation  Association  and  the  Children's 
Bureau.  After  a  free  discussion  in  this  conference,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  amendments,  the  report  was  approved  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  here  given. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  standards  might  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  That  the  court  dealing  with  children 
should  be  clothed  with  broad  jurisdiction,  embracing  all  classes  of 
cases  in  which  a  child  is  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  State, 
whether  the  legal  action  is  in  the  name  of  the  child  or  of  an  adult 
who  fails  in  his  obligations  toward  the  child;  (2)  that  the  court 
should  have  a  scientific  understanding  of  each  child;  (3)  that  treat- 
ment should  be  adapted  to  individual  needs;  and  (4)  that  there 
should  be  a  presumption  in  favor  of  keeping  the  child  in  his  own 
home  and  his  own  community,  except  when  adequate  investigation 
shows  this  not  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

In  drafting  laws  based  on  these  reconmiendations  consideration 
must,  of  course,  be  given  to  provisions  of  State  constitutions,  ex- 
isting court  systems,  and  related  laws  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  modify  if  the  standards  are  to  be  fully  realized. 

Grace  Abbott. 


COMMITTEE  REPORT 

ON 

JUVENILE-COURT  STANDARDS. 


I.  THE  COURT. 

A.  COURT  GIVEN  JURISDICTION. 

1.  There  should  be  available  to  every  community  a  court  equipped 
to  deal  with  children's  cases. 

2.  The  laws  of  each  State  and  local  conditions  determine  whether 
the  juvenile  court  should  be  an  independent  court  or  a  branch  of  a 
court,  and  in  what  court  system  it  should  be  placed.  In  order  that 
the  court  may  serve  rural  as  well  as  urban  population,  it  is  usually 
desirable  that  the  county  should  be  the  unit  of  jurisdiction. 

3.  The  juvenile  court  should  be  a  court  of  superior  jurisdiction 
and  a  court  of  record.  The  disposition  of  a  child  in  the  juvenile 
court,  or  any  evidence  given  in  a  juvenile  court  proceeding,  should 
not  be  lawful  evidence  against  the  child  in  any  civil,  criminal,  or 
other  cause  or  proceeding  in  any  other  court. 

B.  NATURE  OF  PROCEEDING. 

In  children's  cases  the  proceeding  should  be  chancery  or  equity, 
and  not  criminal,  in  nature.    The  juvenile  court  should,  however,  be 
vested  with  criminal  jurisdiction  in  adult  cases  such  as  contributing 
to  delinquency  and  dependency  of  children. 
.  EXTENT  OF  JURISDICTION. 

1.  The  juvenile  court  should  be  vested  with  exclusive  jurisdiction 
ver  the  following  classes  of  cases : 

(«)  Children  a.^leged  to  have  violated  laws  or  ordinances  of 
the  State  or  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  children  whose  con- 
duct or  associations  are  alleged  to  have  rendered  them  in  need 
of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  State.  The  juvenile  court 
should  not  have  the  power  to  waive  jurisdiction  and  certify 
cases  for  trial  in  another  court. 

(i)  Children  whose  custody  is  to  be  determined  by  reason 
of  their  being  in  need  of  protection  and  supervision^  homeless, 
abandoned,  destitute,  without  proper  parental  care  or  guardian- 
ship, neglected  or  cruelly  treated,  or  in  surroundings  dangerous 
to  morals,  health,  or  general  welfare. 
(c)  Adoption  cases. 

{d)  Children  in  need  of  protection  or  custodial  care  by  reason 
of  mental  defect  or  disorder. 
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(e)  Violations  of  school-attendance  laws  beyond  the  provi- 
sions for  control  by  school  administration. 

(/)  Contributing  to  delinquency  or  dependency.  A  finding  of 
delinquency  or  dependency  of  the  child  should  not  be  necessary 
to  adjudication.  Action  should  not  be  limited  to  parents  or 
guardians  in  cases  of  delinquency, 

(g)  Nonsupport  or  desertion  of  minor  children. 
(h)  The  determination  of  paternity  and  the  support  of  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock. 
2.  The  age  limit  under  which  the  court  may  obtain  jurisdiction  in 
children's  cases  should  be  not  lower  than  ,18  years.     Marriage  of  the 
child  should  not  terminate  jurisdiction.     Jurisdiction  once  obtained 
should  continue  until  21  years  of  age  unless  the  case  is  sooner  dis- 
missed or  passes  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

D.  THE  JUDGE. 

1.  The  judge  should  be  chosen  because  of  his  special  qualijBcations 
for  juvenile- court  work.  He  should  have  legal  training,  acquaint- 
ance with  social  problems,  and  understanding  of  child  psychology. 

2.  The  tenure  of  office  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  special 
preparatory  studies  and  the  development  of  special  interest  in  juve- 
nile work,  preferably  not  less  than  six  years. 

3.  The  judge  should  be  able  to  devote  such  time  to  juvenile  work  as 
is  necessary  to  keep  detention  at  a  minimum,  to  hear  each  case  care- 
fully and  thoroughly,  and  to  give  general  direction  to  the  work  of 
the  court. 

II.  PROCESS  BEFORE  HEARING. 

A.  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  COURT  AND  THE  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT. 

1.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  begin  as  soon  as  petition  is 
filed  or  as  soon  as  a  child  is  taken  into  custody  or  placed  in  charge 
of  an  officer  of  the  court.  Whenever  a  child  is  taken  into  custody 
the  parents  or  the  person  with  whom  the  child  resides  should  be  noti- 
fied at  once  by  the  police  officer  or  other  person  holding  such  custody. 
The  responsibility  for  such  notice  should  rest  with  the  court. 

2.  A  child  taken  into  custody  should  immediately  be  placed  in  the 
care  of  an  officer  of  the  juvenile  court,  and  only  if  necessary  taken 
to  a  place  of  detention  for  juveniles. 

3.  The  police  and  peace  officers  should  be  required  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  juvenile  court  in  the  handling  of  juvenile  cases, 
and  should  be  given  a  clear  understanding  of  the  difference  between 
the  procedure  in  children's  cases  and  that  in  cases  of  adult  offenders. 

4.  The  police  should  not  attempt  to  handle  unofficially  cases  of 
juvenile  delinquency  after  the  child  has  been  taken  into  custody. 
Police  authorities  should  not  be  empowered  to  place  children  on 
unofficial  probation  without  referring  them  to  the  courU 
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5.  The  police  should  not  be  authorized  nor  should  they  have  the 
power  to  hold  children  in  a  station  house.  When  the  child  is  taken 
to  a  place  of  detention  for  juveniles,  the  authority  of  the  police 
should  cease  except  for  giving  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
child's  arrest  and  filing  a  formal  petition  or  complaint. 

6.  From  the  moment  a  child  is  taken  into  custody  he  should  be 
sheltered  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  from  public  observation  and 
from  conditions  that  tend  to  mark  him  as  an  offender.  Transporta- 
tion in  a  police  van,  escort  by  a  police  officer  in  uniform,  and  any 
visible  physical  restraint  are  objectionable  and  should  be  avoided. 
Transportation  of  girls  to  a  place  of  detention  or  elsewhere  should 
be  by  women  officers. 

7.  With  rare  exceptions  no  collateral,  bail,  or  appearance  bond 
should  be  required  in  children's  cases. 

B.  RECEPTION  OF  COMPLAINTS  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  CASES. 

1.  The  judge,  or  a  probation  officer  designated  by  him,  should  ex- 
amine all  complaints  and  after  adequate  investigation  determine 
whether  a  petition  should  be  filed  or  other  formal  action  should  be 
taken.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  bring  about  adjust- 
ment of  all  cases  without  such  formal  action  whenever  feasible. 

2.  Supervision  should  be  exercised  in  cases  handled  informally 
when  it  is  desirable  thus  to  safeguard  the  child  or  keep  in  touch 
with  developments. 

3.  The  judge  should  exercise  general  supervision  over  all  the  work 
of  the  court,  even  though  he  is  not  able  to  give  individual  attention 
to  all  cases. 

III.  DETENTION. 

A.  DETENTION  POLICY. 

1.  The  number  of  children  detained  and  the  length  of  detention 
should  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  and  so  far  as  possible  those  who  must 
be  detained  should  be  provided  for  in  private  boarding  homes.  De- 
tention should  be  limited  to  children  for  whom  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  such  as : 

{a)  Children   whose  home   conditions   make   immediate   re- 
moval necessary. 
(&)   Children  who  are  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  runaways,  and  those  whose  parents  can  not 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  them  in  court. 
(c)  Children  who  have  committed  offenses  so  serious  that 
their   release   pending  the   disposition   of  their   cases 
would  endanger  public  safety. 
{d)  Children  who  must  be  held  as  witnesses. 
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(e)  Children  whose  detention  is  necessary  for  purposes  of 
observation  and  study  and  treatment  by  qualified  ex- 
perts. 

2.  Children  should  not  be  detained  in  jails  or  police  stations. 

3.  No  child  should  be  detained  without  an  order  from  the  court  for 
a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  such  court  order,  unless  the 
parents  consent  to  detention  or  unless  the  parents  can  not  be  reached 
at  once  and  need  for  detention  is  indicated,  and  in  these  cases  de- 
cision as  to  detention  should  rest  with  the  judge  or  some  one  desig- 
nated by  him,  usually  the  chief  probation  officer. 

4.  Constant  effort  is  required  to  keep  the  period  of  detention  in 
each  case  as  short  as  possible.  This  may  be  accomplished  through 
frequent  hearings,  prompt  investigation,  sufficient  court  staff  to  ex- 
pedite the  movement  of  cases,  and  adequate  facilities  for  institu- 
tional care. 

B.  METHODS  OF  DETENTION. 

1.  For  temporary  detention  either  a  public  detention  home  or 
boarding  homes  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  should  be  pro- 
vided, available  to  the  entire  area  over  which  the  court  has  juris- 
diction. 

2.  The  essential  features  of  a  detention  home  are  the  following : 

(a)  The  juvenile  court,  if  not  actually  operating  the  detention 
home,  should  control  its  policies  and  the  admission  and 
release  of  children. 

(h)  Provision  should  be  made  within  the  home  for  segrega- 
tion of  sexes  and  types  of  children,  and  for  adequate 
isolation  facilities  and  medical  care. 

((?)  Adequate  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  study  of 
the  child's  physical  and  mental  health,  but  except  in 
rare  instances,  the  detention  home  should  not  be  used 
primarily  for  this  purpose. 

(d)  There  should  be  specialized  school  work  for  the  children 

detained,  and  recreational  facilities  should  be  provided. 
The  daily  program  of  activities  should  be  full  and 
varied  in  order  that  constructive  interests  may  supplant 
morbid  tendencies  and  undesirable  companionships. 
Opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  exercise  of  the 
child's  religious  duties. 

(e)  Effective  supervision  should  be  maintained  at  all  times. 
(/)  The  detention  home  should  not  be  used  as  a  disciplinary 

institution. 

IV.  STUDY  OF  THE  CASE. 

1.  Social  investigation  should  be  made  in  every  case,  and  should 
be  set  in  motion  at  the  moment  of  the  court's  earliest  knowledge  of 
the  case. 
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2.  The  minimum  essentials  of  adequate  study  of  a  case  of  delin- 
quency are:  Study  of  the  child  himself,  including  a  physical  and  a 
mental  examination  and  study  of  his  behavior,  developmental  his- 
tory, school  career,  and  religious  background ;  study  of  his  environ- 
ment, including  his  family  and  home  conditions;  an  estimate  of  the 
essential  causal  factors  responsible  for  his  behavior ;  and  in  the  light 
of  this  estimate,  recommendations  for  treatment. 

3.  Psychiatric  and  psychological  study  of  the  child  should  be  made 
at  least  in  all  cases  in  which  the  social  investigation  raises  a  question 
of  special  need  for  study  and  should  be  made  before  decision  concern- 
ing treatment,  but  only  by  a  clinic  or  examiner  properly  qualified 
for  such  work. 

4.  The  clinic  for  study  of  the  child  should  be  a  separate  branch  of 
the  court  or  a  separate  organization  fully  available.  The  personnel 
required  includes  a  physician  trained  in  psychiatry,  a  psychologist, 
and  one  or  more  social  investigators. 

5.  The  physical  examination  should  be  thorough,  and  all  the  com- 
munity facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  should  be  utilized. 
Physical  examinations  of  girls  should  be  by  women. 

6.  For  rural  communities  facilities  for  study  of  the  child  may  be 
provided  through  the  development  of  centers  in  urban  communities 
or  through  traveling  clinics  under  the  auspices  of  State  boards  or 
conunissions  or  institutions. 

Y.  HEARING. 

A.  CHILDREN'S  CASES. 

1.  The  hearing  should  be  held  as  soon  as  proper  notice  to  parents 
or  custodians  can  be  given,  and  within  48  hours. 

2.  There  should  be  no  publicity  in  a  juvenile-court  case.  The 
hearing  should  be  private,  with  no  one  present  other  than  those 
directly  concerned  in  the  case.  Witnesses  should  not  be  permitted 
in  the  court  room  except  when  testifying.  Adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  children  awaiting  hearing,  and  they  should  be 
protected  from  publicity  and  given  necessary  supervision. 

3.  One  or  both  parents  or  the  legal  guardian  of  the  child  should 
be  re(juired  to  be  present. 

4.  The  hearing  should  be  conducted  with  as  little  formality  as 
possible,  and  the  formal  adherence  to  the  practice  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure that  characterizes  the  criminal  court  should  be  avoided. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  juvenile  court  is  to  prevent  the  child's  being 
tried  and  treated  as  a  criminal ;  therefore,  all  means  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  child  and  his  parents  from  forming  the  conception  that 
the  child  is  being  tried  for  a  crime.  In  the  ascertainment  of  facts 
the  court  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  rules  of  evidence.    This 
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does  not  imply,  however,  that  in  the  application  of  these  rules  the 
court  must  conduct  a  formal  hearing. 

6.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  a  written  report  of  the  proceeding, 
not  official  in  the  sense  that  affidavits  and  petitions  are  official  but 
unofficial  and  private,  to  be  used  by  the  court  for  the  purpose  of 
record  and  interpretation. 

7.  In  every  case  the  court  should  explain  to  the  child  and  parents 
the  nature  of  the  proceeding  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  case. 

8.  Under  no  circumstances  should  jury  trials  be  permitted  in  chil- 
dren's cases.  They  are  inconsistent  with  both  the  law  and  the  theory 
upon  which  children's  codes  are  founded. 

9.  Children  should  not  be  present  at  the  hearing  of  neglect  or  de- 
pendency cases  except  for  the  time  required  for  identification,  when 
identification  is  necessary. 

B.  CASES  INVOLVING  ADULTS. 

In  cases  involving  adults,  such  as  cases  in  which  adults  are  charged 
with  contributing  to  the  delinquency  or  dependency  of  childreji,  the 
usual  court  procedure  in  criminal  cases  is  necessary,  as  the  defendant 
is  entitled  to  all  the  safeguards  that  the  law  and  Constitution  throw 
around  him.  In  the  trial  of  these  cases  children  who  are  involved 
should  be  protected  to  the  extent  that  they  should  not  appear  in  the 
court  room  except  for  the  purpose  of  testifying,  and  while  in  the 
court  room  should  be  accompanied  bv  a  probation  officer, 

C.  USE  OF  REFEREE. 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  girls'  cases  should  be  heard  by  a  properly 
qualified  woman  referee. 

2.  Where  the  area  of  jurisdiction  is  so  large  that  the  judge  can  not 
attend  promptly  to  cases  in  all  sections,  the  court  should  utilize  prop- 
erly qualified  referees. 

3.  In  all  cases  heard  by  referees  the  judge  should  pass  on  findings 
and  recommendations  and  review  all  dispositions.  The  judge  should 
have  general  oversight  of  policies  and  each  part  of  the  district  should 
be  given  a  fair  proportion  of  his  time. 

VI.  DISPOSITION  OF  CASES. 

1.  Sufficient  resources  of  various  types  should  be  available  f©r  the 
supervision  of  children  in  their  own  homes,  and  for  the  care  in 
family  homes  or  in  institutions  of  those  who  can  not  remain  with 
their  own  families,  so  that  in  disposing  of  each  case  the  court  may 
fit  the  treatment  to  the  needs  of  the  child. 

2.  Institutional  care  should  be  utilized  only  when  careful  study 
that  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual clearly  indicates  the  necessity  for  it,  or  when  repeated  at- 
tempts to  adjust  the  child  to  home  life  in  the  community  have  failed. 
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3.  Fines  should  never  be  imposed  in  children's  cases.  Eestitution 
or  reparation  should  be  required  only  in  cases  where  they  seem  to 
have  disciplinary  value  or  to  instill  respect  for  property  rights. 

4.  A  complete  copy  of  the  social  investigation  and  reports  of 
physical  and  mental  examinations,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  done 
by  the  court  on  the  case,  should  accompany  the  order  of  commitment 
to  an  agency  or  institution.  These  records  should  be  unofficial  and 
private. 

5.  Children  placed  under  the  care  of  private  agencies  or  institu- 
tions should  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  there 
should  be  close  cooperation  between  the  court  and  the  agency  or 
institution.  The  court  should  have  the  power  to  require  reports  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  child  and  to  visit  agencies  and  institutions 
to  which  cjiildren  are  committed.  All  private  agencies  and  institu- 
tions receiving  children  from  the  court  should  be  subject  to  State 
supervision. 

6.  Administrative  work  such  as  placing  dependent  or  neglected 
children  in  family  homes  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  court 
itself,  unless  suitable  agencies  are  not  or  can  not  be  made  available 
for  this  type  of  service. 

7.  The  court  should  be  authorized  to  order  the  parents  of  children 
committed  to  the  care  of  agencies  or  institutions  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  children. 

8.  When  its  jurisdiction  does  not  include  offenses  by  adults  against 
children,  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  juvenile  court  to  see 
that  proceedings  are  initiated  in  other  courts  whenever  such  action 
is  advisable.  There  should  be  close  cooperation  in  these  cases  be- 
tween the  juvenile  court,  the  prosecuting  authorities,  and  the  crimi- 
nal court,  and  the  juvenile  court  should  use  all  possible  means  of 
protecting  child  witnesses  in  other  courts. 

VII.  PROBATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 

1.  The  probation  staff  should  be  appointed  by  the  judge  from  an 
eligible  list  secured  by  competitive  examination,  subject  to  approval 
by  a  supervising  board  or  commission. 

2.  The  minimum  qualifications  of  probation  officers  should  be  as 
follows : 

(a)  Education:  Preferably   graduation   from   college  or   its 

equivalent,  or  from  a  school  of  social  work. 

(b)  Experieiice:  At  least  one  year  in  case  work  under  super- 

vision. 

(c)  Good  personality  and  character;  tact,  resourcefulness,  and 

sympathy. 
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3.  The  compensation  of  probation  officers  should  be  such  that  the 
best  types  of  trained  service  can  be  secured.  The  salaries  should 
be  comparable  with  those  paid  to  workers  in  other  fields  of  social 
service.  Increases  diould  be  based  on  records  of  service  and  effi- 
ciency. 

4.  Not  more  than  60  cases  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  one 
probation  officer  at  any  one  time.  Officers  handling  girls'  cases 
should  be  assigned  a  smaller  number. 

5.  If  volunteer  service  is  used,  the  persons  performing  such  serv- 
ice, or  the  executive  of  the  organization  of  volunteers,  should  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  court. 

6.  Girls'  cases  should  always  be  assigned  to  women  officers;  cases 
of  boys  under  12  years  may  be  assigned  to  women  officers,  but  all 
cases  of  boys  12  years  of  age  and  over  should  be  assigned  to  men. 

7.  The  district  system  is  frequently  an  economical  method  of 
assignment,  but  fitness  of  particular  officers  for  special  kinds  of 
work  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

8.  A  definite  plan  for  constructive  work,  even  though  it  be  tenta- 
tive, should  be  made  and  recorded  in  each  case  and  should  be 
checked  up  at  least  monthly  in  conference  with  the  chief  probation 
officer  or  other  supervisor. 

9.  A  general  minimum  probation  period  of  from  six  months  to 
one  year  is  desirable,  but  exceptions  should  be  allowed  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  supervisor  or  chief  probation  officer.  The  length 
of  probation  in  each  case  should  be  determined  by  study  of  the 
case,  needs  disclosed,  and  progress  made. 

10.  Reporting  by  a  child  to  a  probation  officer  at  regular  intervals 
should  be  required  only  if  it  seems  clearly  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
probationer,  and  should  never  be  made  a  substitute  for  more  con- 
structive methods  of  case  work.  When  rightly  safeguarded,  report- 
ing gives  opportunity  for  acquaintance  with  the  child,  and  free 
conversation  regarding  his  interests  and  surroundings,  and  is  a 
means  of  training  in  habits  of  regularity  and  punctuality. 

11.  Eegular  reporting  should  usually  be  limited  to  delinquent 
boys  over  12  years  of  age,  and  they  should  report  at  a  suitable  place 
away  from  court  and  approved  by  the  judge  or  chief  probation 
officer.  Mingling  of  boys  reporting  should  be  avoided  through 
using  diflFerent  days  in  the  week  and  fixing  a  certain  time  for  each 
child  to  report. 

12.  Except  in  rare  cases,  home  visits  at  least  once  every  two  weeks 
are  essential  to  effective  supervison,  knowledge  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  family,  and  correction  of  unfavorable  conditions. 
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13.  In  probation  work  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
language,  racial  pjgT^chology,  and  religion. 

14.  Reconstructive  work  with  the  family  should  be  undertaken 
whenever  necessary,  either  by  the  probation  officer  himself  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  social  agencies.  Whenever  other  agencies 
can  meet  particular  needs  their  services  should  be  enlisted.  In 
cases  in  which  two  or  more  agencies  are  concerned  with  the  same 
family  frequent  conferences  are  necessary  for  good  team  work. 

15.  Special  detailed  school  reports  for  each  child  on  probation 
are  advisable.  The  educational  authorities  should  be  requested  to 
cooperate  through  weekly  reports,  frequent  conferences,  and  other 
means;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  harmony,  faith,  and 
good  will  between  the  teacher  and  pupil,  the  probationer  and  proba- 
tion officer. 

16.  The  probation  officer  should  assist  and  guide  children  of 
working  age  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

17.  Whether  or  not  an  employer  should  be  informed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  child's  delinquency  depends  on  the  type  of  employer. 
Tact  and  judgment  should  be  used  in  protecting  the  interests  of  both 
the  employer  and  the  child. 

18.  Planning  for  the  "  spare  time  "  or  recreation  of  probationers 
is  a  very  important  part  of  a  probation  officer's  functions. 

19.  In  rural  communities  it  is  often  practicable  and  desirable  to 
combine  probation  work  with  other  types  of  social  service.  The 
form  of  combination  and  the  division  of  work  will  vary  according 
to  local  conditions  and  needs.  The  probation  officer,  however, 
should  not  hold  other  office  in  relation  to  the  court,  nor  an  office 
identified  with  the  prosecution  of  cases,  such  as  clerk  of  the  court, 
police  officer,  or  sheriff.  Reporting  of  probationers  is  usually  not 
practicable,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  volunteer  aid  to  a  larger 
extent  than  in  urban  communities.  Volunteer  workers  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  paid 
officer.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  strict  accountability  to 
the  court  of  all  officers,  paid  and  unpaid,  doing  probation  work. 
The  officers  should  be  provided  with  adequate  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

20.  Supervision  of  the  work  of  probation  officers  should  be  exer- 
cised by  a  State  commission  or  board,  either  specially  created  or 
definitely  charged  with  this  duty,  or  by  a  State  supervisory  officer. 
The  supervision  should  be  advisory  both  to  the  probation  officers 
and  the  courts  as  to  all  features  of  the  service,  but  with  power  to 
require  the  keeping  of  prescribed  records  and  to  compel  periodical 
I'eports  to  the  supervisory  board  or  officer. 
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VIII.  RECORDS. 

1.  Every  juvenile  court  should  have  a  record  system  which  pro- 
vides for — 

(a)  The  filing  of  the  necessary  legal  records. 

(&)  The  filing  of  social  records  covering  the  investigation  of 
the  case,  the  study  of  the  child,  and  the  work  done  by 
the  officers  of  the  court  and  the  probation  staff.  These 
social  records  should  be  deemed  privileged  and  con- 
fidential records  of  the  court,  and  should  be  at  all  times 
safeguarded  from  indiscriminate  public  inspection. 

2.  The  filing  system  should  be  sucli  as  to  permit  ready  identifica- 
tion of  cases. 

3.  The  records  of  the  social  investigation  and  the  study  of  the 
child  should  include  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  constructive  plan 
of  treatment. 

4.  The  records  of  supervision  should  show  the  constructive  case 
work  planned,  attempted,  and  accomplished,  and  should  give  a 
chronological  history  of  the  supervisory  work. 

5.  The  court  should  compile  annually  statistical  information  which 
will  show  the  problems  dealt  with  and  the  results. 

6.  In  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  compile  information  cover- 
ing a  period  of  years  and  to  compare  the  work  of  one  court  with 
that  of  others  it  is  essential  that  uniform  terminology  and  methods 
of  statistical  tabulation  and  presentation  of  fundamental  items  be 
agreed  upon.  By  this  means  only  can  significant  social  data  con- 
cerning the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
neglect  be  obtained* 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U,  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  Jvly  13, 1922. 
Sm:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  report  on  Children  of  Pre- 
school Age  in  Gary,  Ind.,  the  last  section  of  the  investigation  of  the 
weHare  of  infants  and  children  of  preschool  age  made  while  Jidia  C. 
Lathrop  was  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  investigation  was  directly  in  charge  of  Estelle  B.  Hunter; 
Elizabeth  Hughes,  who  has  written  Part  I  of  the  report,  was  super- 
visor of  the  local  field  work;  Dr.  Lydia  Roberts  supervised  the 
grading  of  the  diet  schedules  and  has  written  Part  II  on  diet  of  the 
children.  The  statistical  committee  of  the  bureau,  Profs.  Walter 
F.  WiUcox,  Irving  Fisher,  Thomas  S.  Adams,  Robert  E.  Chaddock, 
J.  W.  Glover,  and  Edith  Abbott,  assisted  in  the  planning  of  the  in- 
quiry. Dr.  Robert  M.  Woodbury,  director  of  the  statistical  division, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  statistical  work  in  coimection  with  the 
report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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CHILDREN  OF  PRESCHOOL  AGE  IN  GARY,  IND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

DEFINITION. 

In  its  entirety,  the  investigation  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  Gary,  Ind.,  in  1918  was  designed  to  furnish  a  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  children  prior  to  their  admission  to  school.^  The 
present  report  will  consider  the  conditions  surrounding  the  children 
bom  during  the  five  years  1911  to  1915  who  were  living  in  Gary  in 
March,  1918— a  group  composed  primarily  of  children  of  pr^chool 
age.  All  children  bom  in  1911  would  have  reached  6  years  of  age 
by  the  close  of  1917  and  some  would  have  entered  their  eighth  year 
early  in  the  year  1918.  But  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
children  were  under  the  age  of  7  years.  The  minimum  compulsory 
school  age  for  children  not  physically  or  mentally  disqualified  was 
in  Indiana  7  years;  but  in  Gary,  as  in  many  other  cities,  children 
might  and  did  enter  the  first  grade  when  6  years  of  age.  In  view 
of  the  short  time  that  the  children  attending  school  had  been  under 
the  school's  influence  and  supervision,  it  is  reasonably  accurate  to 
describe  the  entire  group  as  of  preschool  age. 

REASONS  FOR  STUDY. 

Only  within  comparatively  recent  years  has  any  widespread 
interest  been  taken  in  the  child  2  to  7  years  of  age.  Even  yet  there 
persists  a  lack  of  information  and  accessible  knowledge  about  the 
preschool  chUd,  his  needs,  his  nurture,  and  his  general  well-being. 
The  connection  between  a  child's  physical  condition  and  his  ability  to 
grasp  and  assimilate  the  knowledge  which  the  schools  have  to  impart 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  by  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.  Such  medical  inspection  revealed  the  presence  of  defects 
of  sight  or  hearing,  of  faulty  teeth,  poor  nutrition,  adenoids,  and 
enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils,  among  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  children.  Presentlylt  was  observed  that  a  by  no  means  negli- 
gible proportion  of  entrants  into  the  first  grade  were  hampered  by 
P%sical  defects  which  had  fastened  upon  them  during  the  presdiool 
^e.  In  the  light  of  this  discovery  rather  than  in  any  other  way,  the 
preschool  child  b^an  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  community. 

^  This  Is  the  third  report  dealixig  with  the  Owry  investigation.   The  others  are:  In&nt  M»tality: 
results  of  aMdd  study  in  Gary,Ind.,Based  on  Births  in  On©  Year,byBlimbethHughfi8,U 
°weau  PublicaticHi  No.  112;  and  Physical  Status  of  Presdiod  CMMien,  Gary,  Ind.,  by  Anna  1.  Ende, 
^- ^-^  IT.  s.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  111. 
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This  study  is  concerned  not  with  the  physical  condition  of  chil- 
dren 2  to  7  years  of  age,  which  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  report,  but 
with  the  habits  of  life  these  children  were  forming,  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  surrounding  them,  and  the  environmental  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  living  in  this  representative  industrial 
city. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  general  conditions  affecting  the  children  and 
Part  II  with  their  diet. 

METHOD. 

Few  cities  know  either  the  exact  number  or  the  precise  where- 
abouts of  their  children  2  to  7  years  of  age.  No  public  records  com- 
parable to  birth  certificates  and  no  such  compulsory  records  as  the 
public  schools  keep  for  children  of  school  age  are  available  in  most 
cities  for  the  preschool  child.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  many  chil- 
dren bom  in  the  years  1911  to  1915  were  resident  in  Gary  in  March, 
1918,  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  city  was  necessary.  This 
canvass  was  made  in  February,  1918. 

The  next  step  was  to  visit  the  mother  of  each  child  and  with  her 
cooperation  secure  the  information  called  for  by  a  schedule  designed 
to  bring  out  the  conditions  surrounding  children  of  the  age  here 
considered.  Certain  definite  limitations  were  imposed  by  the  use  of 
the  method  of  investigation  based  on  a  single  interview.  To  have 
included  questions  on  the  schedule  which  a  mother  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  answer  with  understanding  and  comparative 
ease  and  accuracy  would  have  been  unwise  and  improfitable.  Conse- 
quently no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  certain  types  of  information 
though  its  importance  was  recognized.  For  example,  a  rough  indica- 
tion of  the  diet  of  children  2  to  7,  its  adequacy  and  suitability,  could 
be  secured,  but  to  ascertain  in  calories  the  actual  value  of  a  meal 
eaten,  its  sufficiency  and  fitness  for  the  needs  of  an  individual  child, 
was  not  possible. 

Schedules  were  obtained  for  6,015  children — ^in  3,991  families — who 
had  been  bom  during  the  years  1911  to  1915,  and  were  living  in 
Gary  in  March,  1918.  The  information  which  these  schedules  bore 
is  the  basis  for  the  discussion  which  follows.  A  general  idea  of  the 
specific  questions  asked  and  the  character  of  knowledge  sought  may 
be  secured  by  examining  the  schedule  form  used.     (See  p.  132.) 


PART  I.  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  CHILD  WELFARE. 
COMMUNITY  CONDITIONS  SURROUNDING  CHILD  LIFE. 

To  the  north  of  Gary  stretches  Lake  Michigan,  an  open  pathway 
to  the  vast  ore  deposits  of  the  northwest;  to  the  south  and  east  he 
great  coal  fields.  Railroads  furnish  means  of  communication  and 
of  distribution  of  finished  products.  Large  markets  are  readily 
accessible. 

Before  1906,  the  year  in  which  Gary  was  founded,  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake  was  bordered  by  softly  rounded  hills  and  knolls 
of  sand,  bare  &ave  for  such  sparse  vegetation  as  could  win  precarious 
foothold  and  hard-fought  life  against  the  odds  of  such  soil.  Gnarled 
and  stunted  scrub  oak  was  the  most  common  tree  growth,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  undersized,  weather-beaten  pines.  The  Grand 
Calumet  River  following  the  curve  of  the  lake  shore  joined  itseH  to 
Lake  Michigan  both  east  and  west  of  what  is  now  Gary.  Pools 
filled  some  of  the  many  hollows  in  the  land  and  marshes  were  not 
wanting.  In  fact,  a  belt  of  land  10  or  12  miles  wide  around  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  had  been  discovered  as  early  as 
1834  to  be  ''of  very  poor  quality  and  worthless  except  in  places 
where  well-timbered.'^  For  a  city  whose  basic  industry  was  to  be 
steel,  however,  it  was  a  most  strategic  location  and  placed  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  factory  building  and  city  plan- 
ning. Moreover,  it  was  practically  unpeopled.  Because  of  the 
possibilities  the  location  offered,  a  steel  corporation  decided  to  erect 
steel  mills  on  it  and  foster  the  growth  of  an  industrial  city  for  the 
workmen  of  the  mills  to  live  in. 

City  plaimiiig. 

The  steel  company  acquired  a  tract  of  20  square  miles,  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  most  desirable  arrangement  for  mills,  to  have 
space  on  which  aUied  factories  could  be  constructed,  and  to  assure 
ground  for  the  city  which  should  house  employees.  The  lake  front- 
age of  7  miles  was  reserved  for  the  mills.  The  city,  it  was  purposed, 
should  lie  for  the  most  part  south  of  the  Grand  Calimiet — that  is 
to  say,  about  a  mile  inland  from  the  lake  shore. 

The  high  degree  of  forethought,  the  scientific  planning,  the  efficient 
arrangement,  the  economy,  which  were  evident  in  the  industrial 
plants  north  of  the  Grand  Galumet,  had  not  characterized  in  equal 
degree  the  development  of  the  city  south  of  that  river.  Gary 
was  not  an  example  of  excellent  city  planning;  in  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics it  was  very  much  akin  to  the  older  industrial  cities;  it  had 
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embryonic  possibilities  of  difficult  transportation  and  traffic  problems; 
it  had  potential  overcrowded  areas,  although  there  was  sufficient 
land  for  expansion;  the  lake  front,  its  greatest  natural  beauty,  was 
almost  completely  given  over  to  the  steel  mills  and  manufactories 
using  steel  products,  and  no  park  along  the  shore  had  been  reserved 
for  the  recreation  of  Gary  citizens.^  Streets  were  laid  out  on  the 
rectangular  or  gridiron  plan;  no  provision  was  made  for  the  diagonal 
thoroughfares  modem  city  planning  advocates  as  a  means  of  reducing 
crosstown  travel  and  aflPording  variety.  Broadway,  the  main  north 
and  south  street,  began  at  the  mill  gates.  Intersecting  it  at  right 
angles  a  few  blocks  from  its  beginning  was  Fifth  Avenue,  the  main 
east  and  west  business  street.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
city  in  its  growth  would  expand  chiefly  east  and  west,  following  the 
expansion  of  steel  and  allied  industries  along  the  lake  shore.  Ac- 
tually, growth  had  been  quite  as  extensive  along  the  main  north 
and  south  street,  which  is  now  6  miles  in  length. 

Sewer  system  and  water  supply. 

In  providing  a  sewer  system  and  a  water  system  for  the  city  to 
be  created,  greater  appreciation  and  forecasting  of  future  needs 
was  shown.  A  land  company — the  subsidiary  to  which  the  steel 
corporation  had  intrusted  the  development  of  the  portion  of  its 
holdings  not  dedicated  to  the  industry  itself — before  opening  a 
district  for  residence,  paved  streets  and  laid  water  and  sewer  mains 
in  the  alleys,  so  that  when  extension  work  was  to  be  done  or  repairs 
made  streets  need  not  be  disturbed.  Both  sewer  and  water  systems 
have  been  so  constructed  that  they  can  readily  be  extended  to  other 
subdivisions  of  the  city  not  developed  by  the  land  company.  Sewers 
become  a  part  of  the  city  system,  and  are  maintained  and  repaired 
by  the  city.  The  capacity  of  the  water  system  is  sufficient  for  a 
city  four  times  as  large  as  Gary  has  yet  become.  The  continued 
excellence  of  the  water  is  carefully  safeguarded  and  its  purity  watched 
by  city  and  State  health  officials,  as  well  as  by  the  heat,  light,  and 
water  company  to  which  the  town  and  the  steel  corporation  gave 
over  the  function  of  furnishing  the  city  and  mills  with  water. 

Civic  action  and  provision. 

Gary  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1906 ;  as  a  city  in  1909.  There 
was  in  1918  no  plan  in  operation  for  governing  the  way  in  which  the  city 
should  grow;  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
scheme  on  which  streets  had  been  laid  out.  As  was  perhaps  natural 
in  so  rapidly  growing  a  community,  problems  came  into  existence 

1  The  annexation  of  the  town  of  MiU^  in  1910  has  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  a  lake-front  park  and 
the  prm^nration  fsff  pleasure  purposes  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  typical  parts  of  ttue  Indiana 
dune  country.  To  the  present  citizens,  however,  not  to  the  original  plann^s  of  the  dty,  will  hdong  the 
credit  If  this  oatdocur  playground  is  provided  for  Gary^s  pec^le. 
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almost  before  their  possibility  had  been  foreseen.  The  unskilled 
immigrant  laborer  found  practically  no  provision  for  his  housing 
by  the  land  company,  and  was  dependent  upon  private  speculative 
enterprise  for  the  house  in  which  he  might  dwell.  Workingmen's 
houses  built  for  profit  proved  no  better  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
housing  than  is  usual.  Adequate  building  regulations  were  slow 
to  appear;  even  in  1918  the  chief  dependence  of  the  city  was  upon 
the  State  housing  law  passed  in  1913,  and  no  satisfactory  ordinances 
covered  the  construction  of  one-family  houses  and  enforcement  of 
the  obligation  of  connecting  with  the  city  sewer  system.  In  1910, 
ToUeston — a  town  laid  out  in  1863 — became  a  part  of  the  corporate 
life  of  Gary  by  annexation.  In  1918  rural  conditions  for  the  most 
part  still  prevailed  in  that  section.  In  another  part  of  the  city  lin- 
gered two  shack  districts  reminiscent  of  the  early  pioneer  days 
when  building  could  scarcely  hope  to  keep  abreast  of  the  spectacular 
increase  in  population.  Housing  shortage  severe  enough  to  hamper 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  regulations  governing  building  and 
sanitation  has  existed  in  Gary  practically  from  the  beginning. 

The  community  functions  of  garbage  collection  and  disposal 
were  receiving  regular  attention  by  the  end  of  1918;  street  cleaning 
and  inspection  of  alleys  were  also  looked  after.  The  city  was  pro- 
tecting its  milk  and  food  supply  by  an  excellent  ordinance  enforced 
by  one  milk  and  food  inspector.  A  sanitary  inspector  and  his  deputy 
were  instructed  to  be  constantly  alert  to  discover  conditions  within 
house,  yard,  business  premises,  or  public  halls  which  might  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  city  health  and  well-being.  Regulations  governed 
the  control  of  contagious  disease;  the  health  officer,  however,  was 
but  a  part-time  official  and  had  but  one  nurse  to  assist  him.  (An- 
other trained  nurse  was  employed  by  the  city  during  the  summer 
months  of  1918  as  a  member  of  the  police  staff ,  to  do  infant  welfare 
work  in  the  South  Side.)  The  municipal  laboratory,  in  charge  of 
the  city  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  was  equipped  to  render  the 
services  required  of  it. 

Provision  made  by  Gary's  educational  system  for  educating 
both  the  city's  youth  and  its  foreign-born  adults  is  pertinent  to  this 
report  only  in  respect  to  kindergarten  features,  and  playgrounds 
which  the  smaU  child,  as  well  as  the  school  boy  and  girl,  has  oppor- 
tunity to  use. 

In  1918  the  city  had  provided  but  one  municipal  playground  aside 
^rom  the  playgrounds  about  the  schoolhouses.  This  playground, 
a  fully  equipped  plot  of  5  acres,  contained  a  pool,  a  diamond,  and 
tennis  courts.  (Plate  I.)  The  city  hoped  to  provide  enough  play 
space  throughout  its  limits  so  that  playgrounds  would  be  easily 
»i^d  safely  accessible  to  children  living  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
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The  land  company  had  beautified  and  giyen  to  the  city  two  parks 
with  an  aggregate  of  25  acres,  located  in  the  subdivision  first  de- 
veloped. Later  a  further  gift  of  12  acres  was  made  by  the  company, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  residents  of  the  South  Side  and  ToUeston. 
Setting  aside  and  improving  land  for  an  additional  park  was  being 
considered  by  the  mimicipality  at  the  time  the  investigation  was 
made. 

By  annexation  and  addition,  the  area  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Gary  had  increased  by  1918  to  31  square  miles.  In  1917  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  56,000.^  Inasmuch  as  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  city^s  area  had  remained  rural  in  character,  the  density 
of  population  in  the  closely  built  sections  was  much  greater  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  distribution  been  more  even.  Compara- 
tively few  large  districts,  however,  were  so  crowded  that  children  2 
to  7  years  of  age  had  altogether  inadequate  play  space. 

Following  the  precedent  set  by  other  communities  in  the  United 
States,  Gary  had  introduced  medical  inspection  into  its  pubhc 
schools  and  had  become  more  or  less  conscious  of  the  needlessly  high 
rate  at  which  its  babies  under  1  year  of  age  were  dying,  especially  in 
the  more  crowded  sections  of  the  city,  inhabited  largely  by  the 
foreign  born.  Prior  to  1918  the  child  2  to  7  had  received  httle  notice. 
When  in  1918  a  city-paid  nurse  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  welfare 
station  which  had  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  a  settle- 
ment in  the  center  of  the  foreign-bom  community  on  the  South  Side, 
children  of  preschool  age  as  well  as  infants  were  included  among 
those  to  whom  the  station  and  the  nurse  ministered.  One  nurse 
and  one  station  were  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  need,  but  a 
beginning  had  been  made. 

In  short,  the  community  protected  child  life  through  safeguarding 
water  and  milk  supply,  regulating  in  some  measure  the  housing 
conditions,  providing  sanitation  and  health  protection,  and  devel- 
oping to  some  extent  community  resources  for  healthful  outdoor 
recreation  for  small  children.  What  the  shortcomings  of  oommu- 
nity  control  and  protection  were  will  appear  as  different  phases  of 
life  in  the  homes  of  children  are  exami^    i. 

«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1917,  p.  24.     Washington,  1919.    The  1920  ceijsus  showed 
a  po!puiation  of  65,378. 


PLATE    L— THE    MUNICIPAL    PLAYGROUND. 


PLATE    IL-^-COMPANY    HOUSES    OF    THE    OLDER    TYPE. 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  CONDITIONS  SURROUNDING  CHILDREN  2  TO  7 

YEARS  OP  AGE. 

Nationality. 

Gary  has  had  from  its  beginnmg  a  large  proportion  of  citizens  of 
foreign  birth.  The  United  States  Census  of  1910  showed  that  half 
the  city's  population,  aside  from  the  2  per  cent  which  was  Negro,  was 
foreign  bom,  and  that  the  largest  proportions  of  this  group  were 
Austro-Hungarian,  Russian,  ItaUan,  and  German  by  birth.*  In 
1920,  according  to  census  jfigures,*  the  foreign  bom  constituted 
somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  thei  population,  and  the  foreign 
nationalities  most  largely  represented  were  the  Polish,  Austrian, 
Yugo-Slavic,  Russian,  and  Greek. 

Almost  two-thirds  (65  per  cent)  of  the  children  here  considered  had 
mothers  born  outside  the  United  States;  a  little  more  than  three- 
tenths  had  native  white  mothers;  1  child  in  25  was  of  colored  parent- 
age. 

Foreign-bom  mothers  were  of  many  different  nationaUties.  The 
mother  of  about  1  child  in  7  was  Polish;  of  1  in  10,  Serbo-Croatian; 
of  1  in  11,  Slovak;  and  of  1  in  20,  Magyar.  Children  of  Itahan, 
German,  and  Lithuanian  mothers  each  comprised  4  per  cent  of  the 
total.  One  hundred  and  six  children  were  of  Great  Russian  extrac- 
tion. The  mothers  of  8  per  cent  of  the  total  had  come  from  the  nations 
of  northwestern  or  western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles ;  the  mothers 
of  36  per  cent  came  from  the  countries  of  southeastern  and  southern 
Europe;  the  mothers  of  44  per  cent  were  of  Slavic  peoples. 

The  mothers  in  34  per  cent  of  the  3,991  families  containing  chUdren 
of  preschool  age  were  native  white;  in  4  per  cent,  colored;  and  in 
62  per  cent,  foreign  born.  Families  were  somewhat  larger  among 
the  foreign-bom  women  than  among  either  native  white  or  colored 
niothers.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  families  with  native  white 
niothers  had  but  one  living  child  of  this  age,  as  compared  with  51 
per  cent  of  those  with  foreign-born  mothers.  On  the  other  hand,  10 
per  cent  of  the  families  with  foreign-bom  mothers  had  three  children 
of  preschool  age,  while  of  those  with  native  white  or  with  colored 
mothers  the  percentage  was  but  4.     (Table  1 .) 

» Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  H,  Population,  p.  568.     Washington,  1913. 
'  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  IH,  Population,  1920,  p.  307. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  children  in  family,  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Number  of  families  with  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 

To- 
t^ 
fami- 
lies. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Nima- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

3,991 

2,322 

58.2 

1,336 

33.5 

312 

7.8 

20 

0.5 

1 

(«) 

Native  white 

1,356 

2,457 

'567 

350 

344 

ISO 

154 

150 

137 

575 

172 

6 

944 

1,248 

279 

163 

174 

89 

67 

83 

62 

331 

124 

6 

69.7 
50.8 
49.1 
46.6 
60.6 
49.4 
43.5 
55.3 
45.3 
57.6 
72.1 

345 
952 
223 
142 
138 
71 
63 
56 
62 
197 
39 

25.4 
3a  8 
39.4 
40.6 
40.1 
39.4 
40.9 
37.3 
45.3 
34.3 
22.7 

60 
245 
62 
40 
32 
20 
24 
11 
13 
43 
7 

4.4 
10.0 
11.0 
11.4 
9.3 
11.1 
15.6 
7.3 
9.5 
7.5 
4.1 

7 

12 
3 
5 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
1.4 

Foreign-bom  white 

Polish  

Serbo>Croatian.     .  . 

Slovak 

Magyar..  .          .... 

Itafian 

German  . 

X^tthHaniMi . . 

All  other..  . 

4 
1 

0.7 
0.6 

N^ro 

i 

0.6 

Nol^  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


Non- English-speaking  nationalities, — With  the  exception  of  mothers 
bom  in  the  British  Isles  (the  mothers  of  137  children,  or  2  per  cent, 
were  in  this  group)  and  Canada,  not  including  French  Canadians  (the 
mothers  of  26  children),  foreign-born  mothers  belonged  to  non- 
English-speaking  nationalities.  The  preponderance  of  Slavs  gave  the 
foreign-born  group  a  more  homogeneous  character  than  it  might  have 
had  if  the  leading  nationalities  had  not  possessed  so  many  common 
customs  and  ideals  and  shared  such  similar  racial  experiences. 

Comparatively  close  and  long  association  of  Lithuanians,  Magyars, 
and  Rumanians  with  some  of  the  Slavic  races,  moreover,  has  brought 
about  some  points  of  resemblance  in  culture  and  habits  between  them 
and  the  Slavs.  In  a  new  land  national  antagonisms  based  chiefly 
upon  politicar  disagreements  of  the  Old  World  tend  to  break  down 
and  different  nationalities  become  more  conscious  of  their  likeness 
to  one  another  than  of  their  dissimilarity.  At  any  rate  there  was 
very  little  segregation  of  nationality  groups  into  compact  colonies 
wherein  the  order  of  life  could  be  little  affected  by  existence  in  a 
New  World  environment.  Then,  too,  the  very  youthfulness  of 
Gary,  its  visible  growth,  its  alteration  almost  from  day  to  day, 
must  have  tended  to  make  all  its  inhabitants  think  very  largely  in 
terms  of  present  or  future,  dwell  less  upon  the  past  and  the  old,  be 
less  static  than  d3mamic,  and  consider  change  and  the  adoption 
of  new  ways  and  customs  normal.  In  addition  the  public  schools 
exerted  a  very  real  influence  over  the  life  of  the  community  and  its 
various  nationality  groups,  not  only  through  the  children  but  also 
through  adults  who  enrolled  in  night  classes  in  English,  cooking? 
home  management,  sewing,  foundry  work,  electricity,  and  other 
interesting  yet  practical  subjects. 
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Ability  to  speak  English. — Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  6,015 
children  of  preschool  age  had  mothers  unable  to  speak  English; 
11  per  cent  had  fathers  who  could  not  speak  English.  (Table  2.) 
Mothers,  because  of  their  close  connection  with  home  and  children 
and  lesser  contact  with  outside  business  and  industry,  would  be  slow 
to  acquire  a  language  other  than  their  native  tongue.  Fathers,  on 
the  contrary,  would  hear  English  spoken  much  more  in  streets, 
stores,  and  places  of  employment,  and  be  forced  in  connection  with 
their  labor  to  adopt  at  least  a  small  English  vocabulary.  Acquisi- 
tion of  EngUsh  by  the  foreign  bom  is  of  importance  in  that  it  makes 
possible  better  and  fuller  utiUzation  of  community  resources,  medical, 
social,  and  educational.  To  a  mother  it  opens  means  otherwise  un- 
available of  obtaining  information  on  the  care  of  home  and  children. 
To  be  incapable  of  speaking  English  in  an  English-speaking  country 
constitutes  a  social  and  economic  handicap  for  mother  and  father 
alike. 

Inabihty  to  speak  English  was  greatest  among  Polish  mothers, 
least  among  German  mothers.  Serbo-Croatians,  Lithuanians,  and 
Italians  had  made  less  progress  in  acquiring  English  than  had  Slovak 
and  Magyar  mothers. 

Table  2. — Ability  of  mother  to  speak  English^  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 

Total. 

Mother  able  to 
speak  English. 

Mother  not  able  to 
speak  English. 

Mother's  ability  to 
speak  English  not 
reported. 

Number. 

POTcent.i 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent.! 

Total 

6,016 

3,806 

63.3 

2,202 

36.6 

7 

0.1 

Native  white 

1,843 
3,934 
'923 
587 
546 
291 
265 
228 
225 
869 
232 
6 

1,838 

1,735 

184 

172 

280 

190 

100 

203 

77 

529 

232 

1 

99.7 
44.1 
19.9 
29.3 
51.3 
65.3 
37.7 
89.0 
34.2 
60.9 
100.0 

4 
2,198 
738 
415 
266 
101 
165 
25 
148 
340 

0.2 
55.9 
80.0 
70.7 
48.7 
34.7 
62.3 
11.0 
65.8 
39.1 

1 
1 

1 

0.1 

Foreign-bom  white 

(') 

Polish .: ::.,.. 

0.1 

Serbo-Croatian. 

Slovak 

Magyar 

Itafian 

GCTman . .  ^ . 

Lithuanian 

All  other* 

Negro 

Notreported 

5 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

;  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
Includes  106  Great  Kuss&n,  97  Rumanian,  85  Little  Russian,  76  Irish,  73  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Nor- 
wegian^ 73  Jewish  (Russian),  71  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  61  EngUsh,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  58  Greek,  38 
f  ^J^^eman,  26  Canadian  (other  than  French),  22  Jewish  (other  than  Russian),  25  Spanish  (21  European. 
1  Mexican,  3  other),  14  Assyrian,  14  Bulgarian,  9  Persian,  6  Dutch  and  Flemish  Belgian,  3  French  ana 
Walloon,  3  Fr«ich  Canadian,  2  Albanian,  7  other  foreign-bora  white,  nationality  not  specified. 

Years  in  ike  United  /Sto^s.-— Mothers  of  but  3  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years.  Among  the 
larger  non-English-speaking  groups  no  marked  difference  in  length 
<>f  residence  in  this  country  was  observable.    Mothers  of  at  least 
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nine-tenths  of  the  children  in  each  foreign  nationality  group  repre- 
sented had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  longer.     (General 
Table  I,  p.  139.) 
Literacy. 

Only  9  children  had  native  white  mothers  who  reported  them- 
selves unable  to  read  and  write,  whereas  1,378  children  had  foreign- 
born  mothers  who  could  not  claim  abUity  to  read  and  write  in  any 
language,  and  14  colored  children  had  illiterate  mothers.  (Table  3.) 
In  short,  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  children  (23  per  cent)  had 
mothers  whose  opportunity  to  secure  knowledge  and  profit  by  instruc- 
tion was  limited  to  the  medium  of  the  spoken  word.  Like  inability 
to  speak  English,  illiteracy  was  significant  mainly  because  it  increased 
a  mother's  isolation  and  restricted  her  chance  to  learn. 

Table  3. — Literacy  of  mother,  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 

Total. 

Mother  literate. 

Mother  Uliterate. 

Mother's  literacy 
not  repealed. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Total 

6,015 

4,596 

76.4 

1,401 

23.3 

18 

0.3 

Native  white 

1,843 
3,934 
923 
587 
546 
291 
265 
228 

869 

232 

6 

1,832 
2,548 
'546 
258 
416 
260 
144 
216 
74 

m& 

216 

99.4 
64.8 
59.2 
44.0 
76.0 
89.3 
64.3 
94.3 
32.9 
73.2 
93.1 

9 

1,378 

375 

325 

130 

31 
121 

13 
151 
232 

14 

0.5 
36.0 
40.6 
65.4 
23.8 
10.7 
45.7 

6.7 
67.1 
26.7 

6.0 

2 

8 
2 
4 

1 

.1 

Foreign-bom  white 

.2 

p!Sish ;.:: 

.2 

Serho-Cr(»tian 

.7 

Slovak 

.2 

Magyar 

TtftHan 

Gerniftti  ....      .    ....... 

Lithuanian 

All  other 

1 
2 
6 

.1 

Negro 

.9 

Not  reported 

I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Literacy  was  greater  among  fathers  than  among  mothers.  But 
1  child  in  8  had  a  father  who  was  said  to  be  imable  to  read  or  write. 
Though  high  intelligence  may  sometimes  be  associated  with  illiteracy, 
inabiUty  to  read  or  write  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  ignorance  and 
a  low  economic  level  through  its  untoward  influence  over  earning 
capacity  and  the  restriction  it  places  upon  choice  of  occupation. 

The  proportion  (67  per  cent)  of  children  with  illiterate  mothers 
was  far  higher  among  Lithuanians  than  in  any  other  nationality 
group.  Next  to  Lithuanians,  Serbo-Croatians  (55  per  cent)  and 
Italians  (46  per  cent)  showed  the  greatest  amount  of  illiteracy. 
Among  the  children  of  Magyar  mothers,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
portion (11  per  cent)  was  much  lower  and  among  the  children  of 
German  mothers  (6  per  cent)  it  was  more  closely  analogous  to  the 
proportion  among  the  native  white. 
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Composition  of  family. 

A  father,  a  mother,  and  one  or  more  children  are  the  necessary 
elements  of  the  family  as  a  unit  in  society.  In  this  study,  a  family 
has  been  considered  normal  only  if  both  mother  and  father  were 
present  in  the  home.  Continued  absence  of  one  or  both  parents, 
from  any  cause  whatsoever,  renders  the  family  incomplete  and  some- 
what alters  conditions  of  life  for  the  child.  By  far  the  largest  number 
of  children  of  preschool  age  in  Gary  were  growing  up  in  normal 
families  as  here  defined.  (Table  4.)  Six  per  cent,  however,  were 
hving  in  homes  broken  by  the  death,  desertion,  or  prolonged  absence 
of  one  or  both  parents,  or  in  families  containing  none  but  foster  or 
boarding  children.  Of  the  boys  and  girls  2  to  7  years  of  age,  prac- 
tically 95  out  of  every  100  were  being  cared  for  by  father  and  mother 
in  homes  maintained  by  both. 

Table  A.— Composition  of  family. 


Composition  of  Itoiily 

Children  2  to  7 
years  of  age. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total .    

6,015 

100.0 

Nornriftl ...... 

5,628 

250 

60 

73 

4 

93.6 

Father  absent 

4.2 

Mother  absent 

1.0 

Both  parents  absent 

1.2 

Not  repcMTted. ..., 

(1) 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Duration  and  stability  of  famQy  life. 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  3,991  families  in  which  children  2  to  7 
years  of  age  were  found  had  existed  at  least  seven  years;  18  per  cent 
had  had  a  life  of  five  years  but  less  than  seven  years;  and  only  11 
per  cent  had  a  history  of  less  than  five  years.  Sixty-nine  families 
(less  than  2  per  cent)  contained  only  foster  or  boarding  children. 

Families  with  children  of  preschool  age  formed  a  very  stable 
part  of  the  conmiunity;  they  were  not  of  the  type  which  changes 
place  of  residence  often.  In  the  period  covered  by  the  life  of  chil- 
dren born  in  1911  to  1915,  that  is,  in  a  span  of  approximately  seven 
years,  practically  four-fifths  of  the  families  had  moved  from  one 
^ity  to  another  but  once  or  not  at  all;  an  additional  eighth  had 
dianged  their  city  of  residence  twice;  only  7  per  cent  had  moved 
three  times  or  more.     (Table  5.) 
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Table  5. — Number  of  removals  from  city  to  city  between  January  if,  1911 ,  andf  Mcarch  if, 
IBlSf  by  duration  of  family  history. 


Families  with  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Btimticm  of  family  history. 

Total. 

No 
removals. 

Number  of  removals  firom  city  to  city 
between  January  1, 1911,  and  Harcn 
1,1918. 

Not  report- 
ed whether 
removed 

1 

2 

3  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
emt.i 

Total 

3,991 

1,499 

37.6 

1,651 

41.4 

472 

11.8 

291 

7.3 

78 

2.0 

2  y^Ewrs,  less  than  3 

8 

431 

712 

2,758 

13 

69 

4 
244 
331 
916 

4 

'56.' 6' 
46.5 
33.2 

2 

121 

246 

1,276 

6 

'28.*  i* 
34.6 
46.2 

2 
43 
85 
340 

2 

3  years,  l^s  than  5 

10.0 
11.9 
12.3 

23 
49 
219 

5.3 
6.9 
7.9 

5  years,  less  than  7 

1 
7 
I 

69 

0.1 

7  years  and  over  . . 

0.3 

Not  reports 

Foster  or  boarding  children 
only 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Size  of  family. 

For  this  study,  immediate  blood  relationship  to  the  child  2  to  7 
years  of  age  was  made  the  determining  factor  in  j&xing  family  limits. 
On  this  basis  an  adopted  or  boarding  child  would  ordinarily  constitute 
the  only  member  of  his  family  in  a  household.  Families  made  up 
of  one  or  two  indiyiduals,  therefore,  include  chiefly  boarding  or 
foster  children,  and  children  in  broken  homes.  More  children  were 
living  in  families  numbering  five  persons  than  in  those  of  any  other 
size.  Families  with  from  four  to  six  members  contained  two-thirds 
of  the  6,015  children  bom  in  the  period  1911  to  1915.  A  tenth  of 
the  children  lived  in  families  of  three;  a  ninth,  in  families  of  seven; 
a  ninth  in  those  numbering  eight  or  more.  (General  Table  II, 
p.  140.)  The  inclusion  was  limited  to  members  of  the  family  actually 
resident  in  the  home  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
agent;  it  covered  married  sons  and  daughters  living  at  home  and 
working  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  children  dependent  upon  their 
parents. 

Nearly  three-fifths  (58  per  cent)  of  the  families  containing  chil- 
dren of  preschool  age  had  but  one  such  child;  about  one-third  had 
two  children  bom  in  the  selected  period,  while  slightly  less  than 
one-twelfth  had  as  many  as  three  children  bom  in  the  years  specified. 
In  20  families  there  were  four  preschool  children;  one  family  had 
five  such  children.  These  21  families,  however,  formed  less  thia,n  1  per 
cent  of  the  entire  nimiber  of  families.  Of  the  babies  bom  in  1916, 
1,040  were  living  in  families  having  also  children  of  preschool  age;  the 
average  number  of  young  children  in  each  home  was  about  two. 
(Table  6.) 
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Table  6. — Number  of  diiMren  bom  in  1916  living  in  family^  by  number  of  children 

bom  1911-1915, 


Families  with  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Number  of  children  bora  in  1916  living 
in  family. 

Total. 

Number  of  children  bora  1911-1915. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total ?! 

3,991 

2,322 

1,336 

312 

20 

1 

None 

2,951 

1,037 

3 

1,721 

599 

2 

973 
362 

1 

238 

74 

18 
2 

1 

1 

2    

Distribution  in  city. 

The  First  Subdivision,  of  which  Kirk  forms  the  northern  part  and 
which  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  Ambridge,  was  the  part  of  Gary 
that  had  been  most  completely  developed  by  the  land  company.  It 
was  built  first  and  was  the  most  completely  supplied  with  sewer  and 
water  systems.  The  First  Subdivision  lies  almost  entirely  south  of 
the  Grand  Calumet,  with  Fifth  Avenue — the  main  east  and  west 
street — as  its  long  axis  and  Broadway  as  its  short  one.  South  of 
the  First  Subdivision  lie  the  South  Side  and  Tolleston,  the  former 
the  part  of  the  city  to  which  the  unskilled  foreign  workman  resorted 
and  which  he  developed  through  private  enterprise,  insufficiently 
aided  and  directed  by  commimity  supervision;  the  latter  is  an  older 
town,  largely  rural,  having  many  foreign-born  residents.  Still 
farther  south,  flanking  Broadway  toward  its  farthest  extremity,  lie 
Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park,  a  district  more  pleasing  in  natural  sur- 
roundings and  developing  into  a  good  residential  section.  To  the 
northwest  lie  Clark  and  Pine,  tiny  settlements,  which  in  1918  had 
been  but  little  affected  by  inclusion  within  the  city  limits  of  Gary. 
West  Gary  was  still  only  sparsely  settled,  but  the  houses  erected  in 
it  were  for  the  most  part  of  good  quality.  Lincoln  Park,  adjoining 
Tolleston  on  the  south,  was  also  sparsely  settled. 

The  South  Side,  the  residence  of  46  per  cent  of  the  3,991  families 
included  in  the  study,  was  the  home  of  almost  half  (48  per  cent) 
tlie  children  of  preschool  age  in  the  city.  (Table  7.)  The  First  Sub- 
division, with  28  per  cent  of  the  families,  had  one-fourth  of  the  chil- 
jlren  of  this  age,  and  Tolleston,  with  14  per  cent  of  the  families,  had  a 
^  ttle  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  children.  In  other  words, 
slmost  two-thirds  of  the  children  were  living  in  districts  more  largely 
<>f  foreign-born  population,  and  less  well  developed  as  to  sanitation, 
than  other  parts  of  the  city. 
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Tablm  7, ---Numher  of  children  in  family,  by  dutnet  of  re^^ 


Fandiies  witb  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Number  of  children. 

District  of  resid^ce. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

3,991 

2,322 

5a2 

1,336 

33.5 

312 

7.8 

20 

0.6 

I 

r«) 

AJDOLbridge 

119 

24 

1,099 

61 

266 

1,835 

657 

82 

13 
762 

26 
160 
974 
286 

19 

68.9 

■69.'4" 

'60.'2* 
53.1 
51.3 

31 

7 

285 

32 

85 

677 

210 

9 

26.1 

'25.'8" 

*32.6" 
36.9 
37.7 

6 

3 
44 

3 
21 
175 
68 

2 

5.0 
""4.6' 

Clark    " 

1 
8 

First  Subdivision 

.7 

X«iii(K)lii  Park 

Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park. . . . 
South  Side 

7.9 
9.5 
10.4 

8 
3 

.4 
.5 

1 

0.1 

ToUestcai... 

West  Qarv. 

^  N<^  &own  wh^e  base  is  less  than  100. 


2  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
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HOUSING. 

From  the  standpoint  of  human  welfare,  housing  has  long  been  of 
interest;  from  the  industrial  side  it  has  in  recent  years  acquired 
more  and  more  importance  as  a  factor  contributory  to  the  content 
or  the  unrest  of  labor.  Housing  evils  epitomized  in  brick  and  stone 
have  great  permanence;  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  indus- 
trial population  of  our  great  cities  to-day  is  housed  in  accordance 
with  the  mistakes  of  yesterday  because  those  errors  have  outlasted 
the  generation  which  made  them. 

To  bring  forward  actual  statistical  proof  of  the  interrelation 
between  housing  and  well-being  is  not  easy,  because  housing  is  but 
one  of  many  factors  affecting  life  and  welfare.  Bad  housing  can, 
however,  be  judged  by  the  company  it  keeps;  its  common  associates 
are  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime.  A  community  can  par- 
tially protect  its  citizens  from  these  by  preventing  the  erection  of 
unsuitable  or  imfit  dwellings,  through  the  adoption  of  proper  legis- 
lative measures. 

Legislation. 

Building  ordinances  and  regulations,  and  provisions  made  for 
supervision  and  sanitation,  show  the  minimum  housing  standards 
which  a  commimity  upholds.  As  already  stated,  regulations  were 
slow  to  appear  in  Gary.  A  ready-made  city  must  in  no  little  measure 
have  antedated  its  citizenship  and  could  have  developed  civic  con- 
sciousness only  after  it  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Reali- 
zation of  problems  requiring  regulation  would  be  likely  to  be  some- 
what tardy. 

While  still  a  town,  Gary  created  a  department  of  buildings.  In 
910,  the  city  confirmed  the  establishment  of  such  a  department 
and  designated  a  commissioner  of  buildings  as  its  chief  official.  To 
the  commissioner  were  to  be  submitted  plans  for  all  buildings  pro- 
posed for  erection  in  the  city.  Building  might  proceed  only  when 
•he  commissioner  had  granted  a  permit  after  approval  of  the  plan 
submitted.  The  next  year  saw  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  to  regu- 
^ite  and  govern  plumbing  in  the  city,  and  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  inspector  of  plumbing  and  house  drainage,  and  a  board  of 
^  xaminers  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  those  desiring  to  practice 
plumbing.  By  1918,  in  addition  to  the  building  commissioner,  the 
plumbing  inspector,  and  clerical  assistance  for  both  these  officials, 
^he  city  had  made  provision  for  a  sanitary  inspector  and  his  deputy. 
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Among  the  early  ordinances  were  those  fixing  fire  limits  in  the  city 
and  regulating  building  within  them.  An  ordinance  passed  early  in 
1910  and  amended  later  in  the  same  year  and  in  1914  contained  the 
chief  regulations  and  provisions  made  by  the  city  to  control  the 
construction  of  buildings.  In  addition  to  requirements  relative  to 
material  to  be  used,  structure  of  walls,  excavations,  floor  loads, 
stairs,  and  fireproof  partitions,  and  rules  concerning  the  installation 
of  electric  wiring,  dwellings  are  defined  and  classified  by  the  ordi- 
nance as  follows:  Residence,  '^a  building  used  by  not  more  than  two 
families  as  a  dwelling";  flat  building,  ''any  building  designed  and 
intended  for  use  as  a  residence  for  three  or  more  families,  and  shall 
include  lodging  house  and  apartment  building."  A  basement  story 
is  defined  as  "a  story  the  floor  of  which  is  3  feet  or  more  below  the 
sidewalk,  and  does  not  extend  any  higher  than  11  feet  in  clear  and 
is  suitable  for  habitation."  Further,  ''no  room  in  lodging  or  apart- 
ment buildings  shall  be  considered  habitable  unless  it  has  at  least 
one  wiudow  of  an  area  equal  to  one-tenth  the  superficial  area  of  such 
a  room,  opening  into  the  external  air."  The  size  of  light  and  air 
shafts  for  habitable  rooms  in  "flat  buildings"  is  specified,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  that  every  court  or  light  shaft  in  any  such  building 
shall  be  opened  and  unobstructed  from  floor  to  outer  air.  Condem- 
nation of  a  building  as  dangerous  or  insecure  from  the  structural 
standpoint  is  made  possible  by  this  ordinance. 

Not  until  1913,  when  the  housing  law  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
became  applicable  to  Gary,  did  anything  more  far-reaching  and 
detailed  than  the  above  exist  to  govern  such  important  matters  as 
the  percentage  of  a  lot  which  might  be  covered,  the  use  of  one  lot  for 
more  than  one  building,  the  more  exact  definition  of  what  should 
constitute  a  habitable  room  or  basement,  installation  of  sewer 
connections  and  the  use  of  city  water  supply,  the  regulation  of  size 
of  rooms,  the  provision  of  sanitary  conveniences,  the  formulation  of  a 
standard  by  which  overcrowding  within  a  room  might  be  measured, 
and  the  condemnation  of  a  building  as  unfit  because  insanitary  and 
a  menace  to  the  health  of  its  occupants. 

The  act  of  1913  applied  only  to  a  tenement  house,  that  is,  "the 
home  or  residence  of  two  or  more  families  living  independently  of 
each  other  and  having  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yard; 
cellar,  water-closets  or  privies,  or  any  of  them. "  Much  of  Gary  was 
built  before  1913,  in  absence  of  regulations  sufficient  to  guard  against 
possible  housing  evils  in  the  tenements  constructed.  Most  of  the 
act  of  1913  was  not  applicable  to  tenements  existing  prior  to  its 
passage.  But  even  more  important,  from  the  standpoint  of  housing 
in  Gary,  was  the  fact  that  no  provision  had  been  made  either  in  State 
law  or  city  ordinance  to  enforce  standards  for  one-family  houses,  or 
to  prevent  continued  use  of  one  lot  for  more  than  one  such  house,  or 
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to  make  impossible  refusal  to  connect  a  one-family  house  with  sewer 
and  water  mains.  Consciousness  of  the  menace  inherent  in  the  lack 
of  more  careful  regulation  was  growing.  In  1919,  the  annual  message 
of  the  mayor  charged  the  city  coimcil  that  the  city's  building  ordi- 
nance, in  particular,  needed  amendment  ''so  that  every  encourage- 
ment be  made  for  the  construction  of  houses,  health  and  sanitation 
in  all  cases  regarded.  '^ 

Not  only  was  the  definition  of  overcrowding  in  the  State  law  con- 
fined to  rooms  in  tenement  houses,  but  the  law  was  further  limited 
because  enforcement  of  the  standard  as  to  what  constituted  over- 
crowding and  what  rendered  a  tenement  uninhabitable  was  permis- 
sive and  not  mandatory,  discretion  resting  with  the  board  of  health. 

Company  housing. 

Land  company  housing  projects  had  been  confined  chiefly  to  the 
First  Subdivision,  Kirk,  and  Ambridge;  the  other  subdivisions  of  the 
city  had  been  developed  by  private  enterprise.  Company  housing 
varied.  The  families  of  the  employees  of  the  freight  railroad  which 
serves  the  mills  lived  in  small  frame  houses,  very  similar  in  style  of 
construction.  On  the  whole  the  houses  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
men  working  in  the  steel  mills  were  good,  substantially  constructed 
buildings,  varied  in  plan  and  appearance.  The  ''double  dry  goods 
boxes,  '^  as  the  buildings  first  erected  to  accommodate  the  imskilled 
immigrant  laborer  were  called,  were  quite  uniform  and  stereotyped 
but  not  numerous  enough  to  be  prominent.  (Plate  II.)  Houses  in  Am- 
bridge were  like  those  in  the  First  Subdivision,  chiefly  frame  or  brick 
and  frame,  and  of  varied  architecture.  (Plate  III.)  The  dwellings  for 
the  employees  of  one  company  were  easily  distinguishable  from  other 
company  housing  because  of  the  use  of  plaster  and  cement.  Among 
these  buildings  were  some  cement  houses  in  terrace  formation,  but 
of  several  patterns.  (Plate  IV.)  The  faults  of  monotonous  regularity 
and  uniformity,  which  have  so  often  characterized  housing  pro- 
vided by  employers  in  mill  villages  and  towns,  had  been  in  large 
measure  avoided  by  the  land  company. 

The  land  company  desired  to  construct  modem  houses,  and  with 
this  in  miad  opened  no  district  for  residence  without  first  having 
paved  the  streets  and  laid  the  water  and  sewer  mains.  One-family 
detached  or  semidetached  houses  predominated  among  the  buildings 
('•  ected  by  the  company,  though  apartment  buildings  also  were 
constructed,  as  well  as  the  terrace  houses  mentioned  above.  In 
^he  residence  portion  of  the  First  Subdivision,  a  uniform  building 
ne  30  feet  from  the  front  of  the  lot  was  adopted  and  insisted  upon 
by  the  land  company  for  buildings  erected  on  its  lots  by  private 
^^Herprise. 
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The  undulations  of  the  land  were  leveled  before  building  was  begun. 
The  barren  sand  was  especially  drear  when  unrelievedly  flat.  The 
land  company  and  the  town  and  city  government  had  beautified 
the  residence  section  of  the  First  Subdivision.  The  land  company 
had  fostered  the  growth  of  lawn  and  of  shade  trees;  the  heat,  light, 
and  water  company  had  suppUed  free  water  for  use  on  lawns,  and 
the  town  had  passed  an  ordinance  in  1909  requiring  that  the  residence 
lots  of  the  First  Subdivision  should  be  ^^  improved  and  maintained 
with  suitable  lawns''  and  that  shade  trees  should  be  planted  in 
uniform  position  on  each  lot.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
formation  of  a  lawn  in  Gary  ahnost  invariably  entailed  first  over- 
laying the  sand  with  black  dirt.  Only  by  bearing  in  mind  the  un- 
responsive character  of  the  sand  can  one  justly  appreciate  the  city's 
accomplishments  in  securing  lawns  and  shade  trees. 

Housing  by  privarte  enterprise. 

No  subdivision  of  Gary  was  without  examples  of  housing  by  private 
speculative  enterprise.  Houses  erected  in  the  First  Subdivision  by 
private  enterprise  compared  very  favorably  with  the  building  done 
by  the  land  company.  West  Gary  dwellings  also  were  of  good 
type;  a  few  were  provided  with  modern  sanitary  conveniences  even 
though  the  city  sewer  and  water  systems  had  not  yet  reached  them. 
Eidge  Road  and  Glen  Park  had  some  beautiful  and  spacious  resi- 
dences set  in  pleasant  grounds  to  counterbalance  occasional  poorly 
made  huts  hidden  in  the  woods,  and  a  number  of  mediocre  houses 
lackiug  sewer  and  water  connections. 

In  1918  West  Gary,  Ridge  Roadj  and  Gka  Park  were  still  compara- 
tively sparsely  settled.  Clark. and  Piue,  older  settlements,  small 
and  decidedly  rural  at  the  time  of  their  inclusion  in  Gary,  lacked 
sewers,  water  mains,  and  paved  streets.  ToUeston,  too,  was  but 
partially  served  by  the  city  sewer  and  water  systems  and  had  a  few 
unpaved  streets.  The  more  recent  housing  in  ToUeston  tended  to 
resemble  that  of  the  South  Side,  the  subdivision  of  the  city  in  which 
housing  was  poorest. 

Provision  for  the  immigrant  common  laborers  in  the  steel  mills 
was  never  adequate,  but  even  the  few  houses  erected  for  them  by 
the  land  company  were  soon  given  over  to  Americanized  men  with 
families  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  first  tenants  of  foreign  birth 
crowded  the  houses  with  lodgers  and  failed  to  use  properly  unac- 
customed conveniences  such  as  bath,  toilet,  and  sink.  The  South 
Side  exemplified  what  the  unskilled  immigrant  was  able  to  secure 
for  himself  unaided  by  the  land  company  and  protected  and  helped 
but  little  by  building  ordinances.  Examples  of  lot  overcrowding? 
of  rear  houses,  of  badly  constructed  tenements  (Plate  V),  of  inade- 
quate sanitary  conveniences,  were  numerous.    Perhaps  the  worst 
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structures  were  one-story  frame  shacks  about  100  feet  long  and  18 
or  20  feet  wide.  (Plate  VI.)  Such  shacks  contained  as  many  as  eight 
or  nine  two-room  apartments,  each  room  being  9  or  10  feet  square. 
The  typical  lot  in  Gary  is  25  or  30  feet  wide  and  125  or  150  feet 
deep.  If  one  of  these  shacks  had  been  placed  on  an  outside  lot  so 
that  entrance  to  the  apartments  was  directly  from  the  sidewalk,  the 
congestion  did  not  seem  so  great.  If  two  such  buildings  occupied 
adjoining  inside  lots,  however,  m  order  to  enter,  one  had  to  traverse 
the  long  narrow  passage  between  them.  Plate  VII  depicts  such  a 
passage  3  feet  wide  between  twin  buildings  which  together  were 
designed  to  house  12  families  in  three-room  apartments.  Plate  VIII 
shows  a  nine-family  dwelling  of  two-room  apartments,  and  makes 
clear  how  such  a  structure  on  an  inside  lot  must  depend  for  light  and 
air  upon  imcovered  space  on  the  neighboring  lot.  In  the  early  days 
one  pump  furnished  the  usual  water  supply  for  such  shacks.  At 
the  time  of  the  study  the  12  apartments  in  the  shacks  first  pictured 
had  been  provided  with  a  single  water  faucet  at  the  end  of  one  build- 
ing; the  other  shack  had  a  water  faucet  in  a  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
ninth  apartment.  One  yard  water-closet  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  building  was  the  sole  toilet  provision  for  the  nine-family  shack. 
Occupying  the  alley  end  of  the  lots  on  which  the  two  six-family 
shacks  (Plate  VII)  stood  were  four  yard  privies  used  promiscuously 
by  all  the  families. 

Compared  to  these  buildings,  one-family  shacks  of  two  or  three 
rooms,  thrown  together  from  odd  scraps  of  material  after  no  formal 
plan,  had  at  least  the  advantages  of  greater  privacy;  but  this  appar- 
ently was  their  chief  recommendation.  Accompanying  illustra- 
tions (Plates  IX,  X,  XI,  XII)  show  the  extremely  makeshift,  ram- 
shackle construction  common  to  these  dwellings,  and  indicate  how 
the  keeping  of  domestic  fowls  and  animals  sometimes  complicates 
the  living  problem.  Two  sections  of  the  South  Side  contained 
colonies  of  families  living  in  such  one-family  shacks,  for  which  they 
paid  a  nominal  sum  yearly  as  ground  rent.  Insanitary ,  inconvenient, 
insecure  in  the  protection  they  afforded  against  wind,  rain,  cold, 
and  heat,  they  nevertheless  continued  to  be  used  for  dwellings;  nor 
did  it  seem  likely  that  they  would  be  condemned  or  abandoned  until 
the  supply  of  suitable  houses  became  more  adequate. 

I'he  homes  of  the  families  included  in  this  inquiry. 

Type  of  house. — Half  the  children  in  Gary  2  to  7  years  of  age  were 
living  in  buildings  housing  but  one  family,  22  per  cent  were  in  two- 
family  buildings,  and  but  slightly  over  a  fourth  (27  per  cent)  occupied 
structures  accommodating  three  or  more  families.  (Table  8.)  Only 
^0  children  (1  per  cent)  were  in  apartments  on  the  third  or  a  higher 
floor;  217  (4  per  cent)  were  in  basement  quarters.    The  one-  or  two- 
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family  dwelling  was  far  more  common  in  Gary  than  were  large 
tenements  or  apartment  buildings. 

Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  the  South  Side  and  the  First 
Subdiyision  were  thickly  settled  in  part  of  their  areas  at  least.  Almost 
two-fifths  of  the  preschool  children  of  the  South  Side,  and  one-fourth 
of  those  of  the  First  Subdivision,  were  living  in  buildings  holding 
three  or  more  families;  these  two  districts  together  comprised  almost 
all  the  dwellings  in  which  children  of  this  age  were  living  on  the 
third  floor  or  higher.  The  more  rural  sections  of  the  city  had,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  the  highest  proportion  of  children  housed  in 
one-family  dwellings.  West  Gary,  Ridge  Road,  Glen  Park,  Clark, 
Lincoln  Park,  even  Tolleston,  had  felt  but  little,  if  any,  pressure 
necessitating  the  erection  of  multiple  dwellings. 

Table  8. — Type  of  dwelling,  by  district  of  residence. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Type  of  dwelling. 

District  of  residence. 

Total. 

One- 
family 
house. 

Two- 
family 
house. 

House  for  3  or  more  families. 

Total. 

Base- 
ment 

First 
floor. 

Sec- 
ond 
floor. 

Third 
floor 
or 
high- 
er. 

Not 
re- 
port- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

ed. 

Total 

6,015 

3,008 

50.0 

1,334 

22.2 

1,645 

27.3 

217 

746 

622 

60 

28 

Ambiidge 

162 

40 

1,496 

99 

393 

2,890 

892 

43 

53 

35 
799 

80 

347 

1,042 

611 

41 

32.7 

'53.' 4' 

'88*3' 
36.1 

68.5 

70 

4 

307 

9 

39 

740 

163 

2 

43.2 

"26."  5* 

"9.' 9' 
25.6 

ia3 

39 

1 

380 

10 

6 

1,091 

118 

24.1 

3 

20 

16 

1 

134 

8 

3 

417 

43 

Clark..... 

First  Subdivision 

25.4 

85 

141 
2 
1 

518 
64 

20 

10 

Lincoln  Park 

Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park . 
South  Side 

1.5 
37.8 
13.2 

2 
119 

8 

"37' 
3 

1 

17 

Tt^eston 

West  Gary 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Possibilities  of  through  and  of  cross  ventilation  should  be  considered 
in  judging  the  suitability  and  structural  excellence  of  homes  in 
which  children  are  being  reared.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  6,015 
children  of  preschool  age  in  Gary  were  living  in  dwellings  which  on 
four  sides  had  doors  or  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air;  nine-tenths 
were  in  homes  with  open  air  on  at  least  three  sides;  less  than  1  per 
cent  (46  children)  were  in  dwellings  which  had  openings  to  the  air 
on  but  one  side.  (Table  9.)  The  superiority  of  the  one-family 
residence  in  this  respect  is  evident.  Four-fifths  of  the  children  in 
buildings  sheltering  but  one  family  lived  in  dwellings  which  had 
access  to  outside  air  on  four  sides;  only  one-fourth  of  those  in  build- 
ings housing  at  least  three  families  occupied  apartments  equally 
favored  in  possibilities  of  light  and  ventilation. 


PLATE    IX.— A    HOME    IN    ONE    OF    THE    SHACK    CULUNIbb 
INutcliotB  near  well  at  Icft.J 
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PLATE    Xil, A    DRIVEN    WELL    IN    ONE    OF    THE    SHACK    DISTRICTS. 
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Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Type  of  dwelling. 

A(KJess  to  outside  air. 

One-family 
house. 

Two-family 
house. 

House  for  3  or 
more  families. 

Not 
report- 
ed. 1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

3,008 

100.0 

1,334 

100.0 

1,645 

100.0 

28 

Open  air  on  1  side 

46 

482 

1,560 

3,907 

20 

0.8 

8.0 

25.9 

65.0 

0.3 

11 

80 

330 

2,586 

1 

0.4 
2.7 
11.0 
86.0 
(«) 

3 

72 

343 

916 

0.2 

5.4 

25.7 

68.7 

29 
328 
884 
404 

1.8 
19.9 
53.7 
24.6 

3 

Open  air  on  2  sides 

2 

Open  air  on  3  sides 

3 

Open  air  on  4  sides 

1 

Not  reported 

19 

1  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

2  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Tenure  and  rental, — ^According  to  the  United  States  Census  of 
1910,  made  when  Gary  was  about  4  years  old  and  possessed  a  popu- 
lation of  16,802,  68  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  in  the  city  were  rented, 
and  28  per  cent  were  owned  by  the  people  living  in  them.*  This 
was  not  a  high  percentage  of  ownership,  but  it  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  obtaining  in  other  industrial  communities  in  Indiana.  In 
1918,  3,210 — slightly  more  than  one-haK — of  the  children  bom  from 
1911  to  1915  were  living  in  rented  homes;  30  per  cent  were  in  homes 
owned  by  their  parents,  and  15  per  cent  more  in  homes  which  their 
parens  had  begun  to  purchase.  (Table  10.)  Eighty-one  children 
2  to  7  years  of  age  (1  per  cent  of  the  total)  were  in  families  termed 
^ ^squatters,  ^'  who  were  occupying,  for  a  dollar  or  two  yearly,  one- 
family  shacks  from  which  they  might  be  evicted  summarily. 

The  proportion  of  ownership  was  highest  among  the  foreign  bom, 
A  Httle  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  with  mothers  born  outside 
the  United  States  were  living  in  owned  homes,  as  contrasted  with  a 
little  over  one-third  of  those  with  native  white  mothers,  and  but 
slightly  more  than  one-tenth  of  those  with  colored  mothers.  Possi- 
bly the  history  of  the  building  of  Gary  affords  some  explanation  of 
the  higher  percentage  of  ownership  among  the  foreign  bom.  As 
ttientioned  above,  company  provision  for  them  was  slight,  and  they 
Kiay  therefore  have  found  that  to  erect  and  own  their  homes  was  the 
^'^st  and  most  feasible  method  of  secuiring  houses. 

«  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  toI.  1,  Population,  p.  1357,  Washington,  1913. 
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Table  10.— Family  tmwre  o/honm)  by  color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

' 

Total. 

Family  tenure  of  home. 

Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Owners. 

Buya*s. 

**  Squat- 
ters." 

RentOTs. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
esit.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cesiti 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cmt. 

Num- 
ber. 

P«- 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total 

6,015 

1,799 

29.9 

900 

15.0 

81 

1.3 

3,210 

53.4 

26 

0.4 

Native  white 

1,843 

3,934 

232 

6 

405 

1,387 

5 

2 

22.0 
35.3 
2.2 

Ml 
638 
21 

13.1 
16.2 
9.1 

10 

67 

4 

0.5 
1.7 
1.7 

1,178 

1,827 

201 

4 

63.9 
46.4 
86.6 

9 
15 
1 

0.5 

Foreign  bom 

0.4 

Negro 

0.4 

Noirepeaited 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Home  ownership  tends  to  stabilize  the  residence  of  a  family.  One- 
fifth  of  the  children  whose  parents  owned  or  wem  pm*chasing  homes, 
as  compared  with  over  one-half  (53  per  cent)  of  those  whose  parents 
were  tenants,  had  occupied  the  dwellings  in  which  they  were  living 
at  the  time  of  the  study  less  than  a  year.  Thirty  per  cent  of  those 
whose  parents  were  owners  or  buyers,  and  5  per  cent  of  those  whose 
parents  rented,  belonged  to  families  which  had  not  moved  for  at 
least  five  years. 

Considering  together  the  children  of  owners  and  renters,  42  per  cent 
of  children  with  native  white  mothers,  35  per  cent  of  those  with  moth- 
ers of  foreign  birth,  and  72  per  cent  of  those  whose  mothers  were 
colored,  belonged  to  families  that  had  changed  living  quarters  within 
the  year.  The  proportion  of  those  in  families  that  had  been  at 
least  five  years  in  their  present  place  of  abode  was  highest  among 
children  with  foreign  mothers  (18  per  cent),  next  highest  (15  per 
cent)  among  children  with  native  white  mothers,  and  lowest  among 
children  with  colorecj  mothers  (2  per  cent) .    (General  Table  III,  p.  141 .) 

In  the  city  as  a  whole,  the  four-room  house  was  the  type  most  com- 
monly occupied  by  the  families  of  children  included  in  the  study. 
The  size  of  apartment  most  characteristic  varied  somewhat  from 
district  to  district.  For  example,  in  Clark  and  in  the  First  Sub- 
division homes  of  six  rooms  were  the  most  common;  in  Ambridge 
and  West  Gary  those  with  five;  in  Lincoln  Park  those  with  three, 
and  in  the  remaining  sections,  homes  with  four  rooms. 

Rentals  for  four-room  dwellings  varied  widely.  The  location  of  the 
dwelling  in  the  basement  or  on  another  floor  of  a  btdlding,  its  situation 
in  the  city,  the  amount  of  light  and  air  it  afforded,  the  number  of  im- 
provements it  possessed — ^water,  toilet,  bath,  sink,  heat,  light--aU 
figured,  doubtless,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  rent  charged.  In  Am- 
bridge, where  all  dwellings  in  which  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  were 
Uving  were  modern  in  their  sanitary  conveniences,  the  rar^e  of  monthly 
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rental  for  four  rooms  was  between  $16  and  $25;  in  Clark,  which  did 
not  possess  sewer  and  water  systems,  four-room  dwellings  rented  for  $5 
to  $15  a  month.  In  the  First  Subdivision  and  the  South  Side,  where 
extremes  in  type  of  accommodation  available  were  greater,  the  rent 
of  four-room  dwellings  was  in  some  instances  as  low  as  $5;  other  dwell- 
ings of  this  size  rented  for  more  than  $40  a  month.  The  median 
monthly  rental  for  four  rooms  in  Gary  as  a  whole,  in  1918,  was  $15  to 
$20;  in  ToUeston  and  Clark  it  was  $10  to  $15,  and  in  the  First  Sub- 
division, $20  to  $25.  Except  in  the  last  section  cited,  rentals  did  not 
appear  to  be  high.     (General  Table  IV,  p.  143.) 

The  amotmt  of  home  ownership  varied  considerably  in  different 
sections  of  the  city.  The  proportion  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age 
living  in  rented  houses  was  98  per  cent  in  Ambridge;  28  per  cent  in 
Lincoln  Park,  and  70  per  cent  in  the  First  Subdivision;  50  per  cent 
in  Clark  and  the  South  Side;  44  per  cent  in  Tolleston;  and  22  per  cent 
in  Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park. 

Sanitary  conveniences. — ^To  a  very  great  degree  equipment  of  houses 
with  sanitary  conveniences  depends  upon  the  extension  of  sewer  and 
water  systems  in  a  city.  Especially  does  this  hold  for  workingmen^s 
dwellings,  because  of  the  greater  expense  attendant  upon  furnishing 
ordinary  sanitary  conveniences  in  the  absence  of  public  water  and 
sewer  systems.  In  1918,  it  was  estimated  by  an  official  of  the  heat, 
light,  and  water  company  that  80  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  city 
could  be  served  by  the  city  water  supply  with  its  80  miles  of  mains. 
This  meant  that  the  more  closely  built  and  well-peopled  districts  had 
ready  access  to  the  water  supply,  but  did  not  imply  that  the  outlying 
sections  had  been  reached.  Estimate  of  the  possibility  of  sewer  con- 
nections was  even  higher.  The  city  engineer  believed  95  per  cent  of 
the  city's  population  could  secure  sewer  connections  for  property. 
With  these  estimated  possibilities  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  1918  in  the  homes  of  children  of  preschool  age. 

Of  the  children  of  preschool  age,  1,496,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
number  in  the  city,  were  living  in  homes  which  lacked  city  water  sup- 
ply and  depended  wholly  upon  a  well  or  cistern.  (Table  11.)  Forty  of 
these  children  (3  per  cent)  lived  in  Clark,  43  in  West  Gary — to  which 
sewer  and  water  systems  had  not  penetrated — 1 10  (7  per  cent)  in  Ridge 
Road  and  Glen  Park,  617  (41  per  cent)  in  Toll^ton,  and  49  (3  per  cent) 
in  Lincoln  Park,  districts  which  were  but  partially  served;  632  (42 
per  cent)  in  the  South  Side  and  5  (less  than  1  per  cent)  in  the  First  Sub- 
division, where  both  water  and  sewer  systems  were  more  easily  acces- 
sible. In  Ambridge  all  the  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  were  Uvii^  in 
houses  provided  with  city  water,  and  the  First  Subdivision  had  almost 
^  good  a  record.  These  districts  ranked  as  follows,  in  descending 
Q^der,  in  respect  to  water  and  sewer  provision :  The  South  Side,  Ridge 
14683*'--^— S 
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Road  and  Glen  Park,  Lincoln  Park,  and  ToU^ton.    West  Gary  and 
dark  were  totally  without  city  water  supply. 

Where  the  city  supply  was  lacking  the  source  of  water  was  ordi- 
narily the  driyen  well,  simple  and  easy  to  construct  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil.  A  pipe  with  a  sieve  over  its  lower  end,  driven  into 
the  sand  to  a  depth  of  10, 15,  or  20  feet,  was  reasonably  likely  to  tap 
a  supply  of  ground  water.  An  iron  pump  attached  to  the  upper  end 
of  such  a  pipe  completed  the  driven  well.  It  is  probable  that  the 
sandy  soil  was  a  protection  against  contamination  of  the  water  yielded 
by  these  wells. 

Table  11. — Source  of  water  supply^  by  district  of  residence. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Water  supply. 

Bistrict  of  residence. 

City  water  only. 

City  and  well 
OT  cistern 

Well  or  cistern 
only. 

Not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.» 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

4,486 

74.6 

12 

0.2 

1,496 

24.9 

21 

0.3 

Ambridff© 

162 

40 

1,496 

99 

393 

2,890 

892 

43 

162 

100.0 

40 
5 

49 
110 
632 
.617 

43 

First  Subdivision 

1,484 
50 

280 
2,236 

274 

99.2 

.3 

7 

.5 

Lincoln  Park    

Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park.. 
SonftiSJde 

71.2 
77.4 
30.7 

2 
9 
1 

0.5 
.3 
.1 

28.0 
21.9 
69.2 

1 
13 

.3 
.4 

Trfl^ton 

W^  Gary 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

From  the  housewife's  standpoint,  the  desirability  of  water  supply 
within  the  dwelling  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized.  Almost  four- 
fifths  of  all  preschool  children  lived  in  homes  which  were  not  dependent 
upon  water  supply  located  outside  the  dwelling.  (Table  12.)  In 
Clark  and  West  Gary,  districts  not  reached  by  the  city  water  sjrstem, 
the  homes  of  practically  three-fifths  of  the  ctdldren  had  water  supply 
in  the  dwelling.  (General  Table  V,  p.  144.)  In  the  city  as  a  whole, 
about  one-eighth  of  the  children  with  native  white  mothers,  one- 
foiu*th  of  those  with  mothers  of  foreign  birth,  and  one-third  of  those 
with  colored  mothers,  lived  in  homes  with  only  an  outdoor  water 
supply. 

The  foDowing  examples  suggest  what  absence  of  water  supply 
within  the  dwelling  may  involve: 

The  difficulty  which  a  mother  of  four  yoimg  children,  living  in  the 
nine-family  shack  described  on  p.  19  would  have  in  sharing  the  single 
water  faucet  with  the  eight  other  housewives,  calls  for  no  elaboration. 
Certainly  cleanliness  of  home  and  person  were  very  difficult  to  attain 
in  such  circumstances.     The  mother  of  six  children,  two  of  preschool 
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age,  who  was  renting  a  small  frame  shack  on  the  alley  line  back  of  a 
well-built  tenement  taking  up  the  front  of  the  lot,  had  neither  water 
supply  nor  toilet  in  her  own  home  or  yard.  The  entire  family  of 
seven  was  dependent  upon  hydrant  and  water-closet  in  an  apartment 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  in  front. 

Table  12. — Location  of  water  supply ,  by  color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Children  2  to.7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nativity  of  mother 

Total. 

Location  of  watw  supply. 

In  dwelling. 

Outside  dwelling. 

Not  reported. 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

6,015 

4,757 

79.1 

1,239 

20.6 

19 

0.3 

Native  white 

1,843 

3,934 

232 

6 

1,621 

2,981 

149 

6 

88.0 
75.8 
64.2 

215 
942 

82 

11.7 
23.9 
35.3 

7 

11 

1 

0.4 

Foreign-bom  white 

0.3 

Negro 

0.4 

Not  repOTted •    . 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

The  homes  of  77  per  cent  of  all  the  children  had  been  equipped 
with  sinks,  and  those  of  37  per  cent,  with  bath  tubs.  Two-thirds  of 
the  children  lived  in  dwellings  having  flushing  toilets,  and  one-third 
lived  in  dwellings  having  dry  yard  privies.  (General  Table  VI,  p.  145.) 
Almost  two-fifths  of  the  children  lived  in  houses  equipped  with  all 
three  sanitary  conveniences — sink,  water-closet,  and  bath;  28  per 
cent  more  had  homes  in  which  were  sinks  and  water-closets.  The 
homes  of  one-fifth  lacked  all  these  sanitary  conveniences.  Table  13 
shows  how  close  was  the  correspondence  between  the  provision  of 
sanitary  ponveniences  and  connection  with  the  city  water  supply. 

Table  13. — Sanitary  conveniences  of  dwelling,  by  source  of  water  supply. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Water  supply. 

Sanitary  conveoiences 
of  dwelling. 

City. 

Well  or  cistern. 

Number. 

Percent 

distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 

distri- 
buticoL. 

Notre- 
pOTted.i 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

4,498 

100.0 

1,496 

100.0 

21 

Sink,  water-closet,  and  bath. . . . 
gink  and  wat«--closet. 

2,205 

1,655 

9 

22 

768 

82 

1,252 

22 

36.7 

27.5 
.1 
.4 

12.8 
1.4 

20.8 
,4 

2,195 

1,644 

4 

22 

421 

72 

138 

2 

48.8 

^.5 

.1 

.5 

9.4 

1.6 

8.1 

10 
11 
5 

.7 
.7 
.3 

|nik  and  bath 

^ator-closet  and  bath 

bmkonly 

347 

8 

1,114 

23.2 
.5 

74.6 
.1 

^ater-cfoset  only'. .' 

2 

^0  conveniences 

^ot  reported. ._ 

19 

^  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100.     *  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  pe  cent. 
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The  proportion  of  children  of  natire  white  mothers  living  in  homes 
with  sanitary  conveniences  was  consistently  higher  than  that  of 
children  of  mothers  bom  outside  the  United  States  or  of  colored 
mothers.  Of  children  of  native  white  mothers,  84  per  cent  lived  in 
homes  supplied  with  city  water;  71  per  cent  of  those  of  foreign-bom 
mothers,  and  69  per  cent  of  those  of  colored  mothers  lived  in  such 
homes.  The  homes  of  78  per  cent  of  the  children  of  native  white, 
61  per  cent  of  those  of  foreign  bom,  and  55  per  cent  of  those  of  colored 
mothers  had  flush  toilets.  Even  more  marked  was  the  superiority 
of  the  homes  of  children  of  native  white  mothers  as  regards  equip- 
ment with  bathtubs;  69  per  cent  of  them  were  so  equipped,  in  com- 
parison with  23  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  children  of  foreign-bom 
parents  and  18  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  children  of  colored  parentage. 
(General  Table  VII,  p.  146.) 

In  considering  toilet  provision  the  rural,  sparsely  settled  nature 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Gary  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
extreme  undesirability  of  the  dry  yard  privy  is  most  evident  in  the 
more  closely  built  districts.  In  the  South  Side  927  children  of  pre- 
school age — 32  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  in  the  district — ^were 
dependent  upon  yard  privies;  all  the  40  children  of  preschool  age 
in  Clark,  77  per  cent  of  those  in  ToUeston,  67  per  cent  of  those  in 
Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park,  and  65  per  cent  of  those  in  Lincoln 
Park  had  no  better  toilet  accoromodations  than  yard  privies.  Only 
in  the  South  Side  and  ToUeston  were  yard  privies  found  to  be  the 
sole  toilet  provision  for  a  group  of  three  or  more  families  containing 
children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Somewhat  over  half  the  children  (62  per  cent)  were  in  homes 
which  had  flush  closets  within  the  dwelling;  14  per  cent  had  water- 
closets  outside  the  dwelling — ^in  hall,  on  porch,  or  in  cellar  or  yard. 
(General  Table  VIII,  p.  147.) 

A  toilet  within  the  apartment,  for  use  by  a  single  family,  is  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  a  reasonable  standard  for  city  dwellers. 
Building  codes  are  beginning  to  measure  up  to  this.  Realization 
of  the  physical  discomforts  and  the  moral  danger  attaching  to  inade- 
quate toilet  provision  which  tends  to  promiscuous  use  of  water- 
closets  and  privies  by  large  numbers  of  people,  is  growing.  The 
State  law  in  Indiana  already  referred  to  requires  within  each  apart- 
ment in  every  tenement  house  erected  after  1913  a  separate  indoor 
toilet,  and  for  every  tenement  house  existing  prior  to  the  act  of  1913 
at  least  one  water-closet  for  every  two  families.^  ''Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  the  general  water-closet  accommodations  of  any  tene- 
ment house  be  permitted  in  the  cellar  or  basement  thereof/'^ 

B  Hoostng  Law  of  the  State  of  Indisma,  Acts  of  1913,  sees.  34  and  62. 
«Xbi(l.,86e.01. 
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Table  14. — Location  and  type  of  toilet  ^  hy  number  of  families  using. 


1  "                                                                      

Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Number  of  fiimllies  using  toilet. 

Location  and  type  of  toilet. 

1 

2 

3 

4  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber- 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Not 

re- 

port- 

lBd.l 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

4,782 

100.0 

910 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

Ill 

100.0 

36 

Water-closet 

3,964 

3,141 

821 

2 

2,032 

19 

65.9 
62.2 
13.6 

3,264 

3,015 

249 

68.3 
63.0 
5.2 

634 
120 
412 
2 
376 

68.7 
13.2 
45.3 
.2 
41.3 

91 
4 

87 

6L7 
2.3 
49.6 

66 
2 
64 

69.6 
1.8 
67.6 

9 

In  dweUing 

Outside  dwelling 

Location  not  rejNMted. . 

9 

Yard  privy 

33.8 
.3 

1,518 

31.7 

86 

48.3 

45 

4a6 

s 

Type  not  reported 

19 

^  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Half  the  children  of  preschool  age  were  living  in  homes  which  had 
a  private  water-closet  within  the  dwelling  (Table  14) ;  the  homes  of 
4  per  cent  more  had  a  water-closet  used  by  but  one  family,  though 
located  outside  the  dwelling;  one-fourth  lived  in  homes  which  had 
an  individual  yard  privy.  That  is,  four-fifths  of  all  the  children 
were  in  families  which  did  not  share  a  toilet  with  another  family. 

The  families  of  9  per  cent  of  the  children  shared  the  use  of  a  water- 
closet  with  one  other  family,  and  6  per  cent  had  a  yard  privy  in 
common  with  another  family.  The  families  of  287  children,  5  per 
cent  of  the  total,  shared  either  water-closet  or  yard  privy  with  two 
or  more  families.  All  these  children,  except  the  23  who  lived  in 
the  First  Subdivision,  resided  in  the  South  Side  and  ToUeston. 
(General  Table  VIII,  pp.  147,  148.) 

Approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  children  with  native  white 
mothers,  three-fourths  of  those  with  mothers  of  foreign  birth,  and 
three-fifths  of  those  with  colored  mothers,  lived  in  families  with  one 
toilet  per  family.  Children  in  families  using  a  toilet  with  at  least 
two  other  families  comprised  2  per  cent  of  all  preschool  children  with 
native  white  mothers,  6  per  cent  of  those  with  foreign-bom  mothers, 
and  14  per  cent  of  those  with  colored  mothers.  (General  Table 
IX,  p.  149.) 

Overcrowding  within  the  home.—ThB  four-room  dwelling  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  the  type  most  commonly  occupied  in  Gary  by  the 
lamilies  of  children  of  preschool  age.  Very  few  children  Gess  than 
1  per  cent)  were  living  in  one-room  apartments;  but  8  per  cent 
lived  in  two  rooms;  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  lived  in  dwellings 
of  three  rooms  or  less.  The  South  Side,  with  almost  twice  as  many 
children  2  to  7  years  of  age  as  any  other  district,  had  the  smallest 
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proportion  (18  per  cent)  housed  in  dwellings  of  five  rooms  or  more; 
in  the  First  Subdivision  68  per  cent  of  the  children  of  preschool  age 
lived  in  dwellings  of  at  least  five  rooms;  in  Ambridge,  58  per  cent. 
j(General  Table  X,  p.  150.) 

Table  1^.— Number  of  persons  in  household. 


Nmnber  of  persons  in  household. 

Children  !!|  to  7 
years  of  age. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total -----  -    - 

6,016 

100  0 

, 

2 

6 

339 

926 

1,319 

1,193 

906 

1,303 

23 

0.1 

3 

5.6 

4 

15.4 

6 

21.9 

6 

19.8 

7 

15.1 

8  and  over .         .       ........         ... 

21.7 

Not  reported 

0.4 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  families  containing  children  included  in  the 
study  numbered  four  to  six  members.''  It  was  not  unusual  for  a 
household  to  contain  other  persons  in  addition  to  the  immediate 
family.  Table  15  includes  under  persons  in  the  household  not 
only  the  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  preschool  children  but 
other  people  who  were  living  in  the  home.  But  a  trifle  more  than 
one-twentieth  of  all  the  children  were  in  households  of  less  than  four; 
somewhat  over  seven-tenths  were  in  those  totaling  four  to  seven  mem- 
bers; and  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  in  households  of  eight  or 
more  persons.  The  South  Side  and  ToUeston  led  other  districts^ 
in  the  percentage  of  children  living  in  households  of  eight  or  more 
members.  A  crude  measure  of  overcrowding  within  a  dwelling  is 
afforded  by  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room.  This  measure 
ignores  the  variability  in  size  of  rooms,  but  is  not  without  value. 
Almost  three-fourths  of  the  6,015  children  were  living  in  households 
where  the  number  of  persons  was  less  than  double  the  number  of 
rooms  in  the  dwelling.  One-fourth  were  in  households  overcrowded 
on  the  standard  of  two  or  more  persons  per  room;  one-twentieth 
were  in  homes  which  had  an  average  of  three  or  more  persons  per 
room.     (Table  16.) 

»Beep.  12. 

oClarlE  and  Lincoln  Park  not  included  on  account  of  small  numbers. 


HOTTSIKG. 
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Table  16. — Average  nwnber  of  persona  in  household  per  room,  by  color  and  nativity 

of  mother. 


•v  .'■"'■'  "'■;"„;,',■;  -.t — ::: 7'    "i    ;.':.". ; :; r  ", — TTTrr-rT ;-i:t. — r — rr-"v :,;,r--rr"-, — : — ,           ",;■  ; 

Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Average  number  of  persons 
in  household  per  room. 

Native  white. 

Foreign-born 
white. 

Negro. 

Not 
report- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

1,843 

100.0 

3,934 

100.0 

232 

100.0 

6 

Less  than  1 

894 
2,103 
1,465 
1,230 

278 
26 

14.9 
36.0 
24.4 
20.8 
4.6 
0.4 

636 
834 
229 
103 
30 
11 

34.5 

46.3 

12.4 

5.6 

1.6 

0.6 

233 
1,178 
1  174 
1,100 

236 
13 

6.9 
29.9 
29.8 
28.0 
6.0 
0.3 

20 
90 
62 
47 
12 
1 

8.6 
38.8 
26.7 
20.3 
5.2 
0.4 

5 

1,  less  than  U 

1 

11  1ftSsth«Ti2... 

2. less  than  3... 

3  and  ovOT 

Not  reported 

i  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

The  homes  of  children  of  mothers  of  foreign  birth  were  more 
crowded  than  those  of  children  of  colored  or  of  native  white  mothers, 
the  difference  being  most  marked  between  children  of  foreign-bom 
mothers  and  those  of  native  white  mothers.  Of  all  the  children  with 
mothers  bom  outside  the  United  States,  34  per  cent  lived  in  house- 
holds which  had  two  or  more  persons  for  every  room,  as  compared 
with  26  per  cent  of  the  children  of  colored  mothers  and  7  per  cent 
of  the  children  whose  mothers  were  native  white.  Conversely,  the 
proportion  of  children  of  native  white  mothers  in  homes  with  fewer 
persons  than  rooms  in  the  household  was  more  than  five  times  as 
large  as  the  corresponding  proportion  among  children  with  mothers 
of  foreign  birth.  Besides  the  somewhat  larger  size  of  families  among 
the  foreign  bom  (Table  1,  p.  8.)  there  was  an  increased  tendency 
on  their  part  to  keep  lodgers.  The  proportion  of  colored  families 
keeping  lodgers  was  also  high. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  standard  of  living  attainable  by  a  family  depends  first  of  all 
upon  the  amount  and  adequacy  of  family  income.  Some  incomes 
must  be  considered  inadequate  to  supply  family  needs,  no  matter 
what  intelligence,  skill,  and  appreciation  of  values  be  presupposed 
in  their  expenditure. 

In  the  normal  family  the  chief  financial  responsibility  ordinarily 
falls  upon  the  father;  in  families  in  which  the  father  is  dead,  has 
deserted,  or  is  absent  for  other  cause,  another  member  usually  assumes 
the  main  burden  of  supporting  the  children.  In  this  study,  the  person 
with  the  heaviest  financial  responsibility  for  the  family  group, 
whether  the  father  or  some  other  member  of  the  household,®  has  been 
designated  chief  breadwinner,  and  the  chief  breadwinner's  annual 
earnings  have  been  considered  the  best  obtainable  gauge  of  the 
family's  economic  status.  Other  income  would  be  likely  to  be  a 
less  significant  indication  because  often  made  up  of  contributions 
less  regular  and  more  temporary  in  nature  than  the  chief  bread- 
winner's earnings.  Supplementary  income  from  investments  would 
commonly  be  found  to  accompany  the  chief  breadwinner's  earnings 
which  were  in  themselves  equal  to  family  needs  and  therefore  a 
satisfactory  index  to  the  family's  standard  of  living.  Mothers  in 
Gary  who  were  employed,  for  the  most  part  kept  lodgers,  and  their 
earnings  coidd  not  be  itemized  with  accuracy  but  merely  represented 
gross  receipts.  The  employment  of  the  mother  outside  the  home 
involved  lessening  the  time  and  service  which  she  cotdd  give  to 
home  and  children,  and  might  on  this  accoimt  be  expected  to  yield 
less  real  benefit  to  the  family  than  the  sum  total  of  her  monetary 
addition  to  the  family  income  would  suggest. 

In  the  homes  of  57  per  cent  of  the  6,015  children  of  preschool  age 
in  Gary,  the  chief  breadwinner's  earnings  were  the  only  income. 
The  lai^er  the  chief  breadwinners'  earnings,  the  smaller  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  they  were  supplemented  by  income  from 
other  sources.  Although  the  lowest  earnings  group  based  on 
aggregate  earnings  was  smaller  and  the  highest  earnings  group  some- 
what larger  than  the  corresponding  group  based  on  the  chief  bread- 
winner's earnings  alone,  the  differences  were  not  excessive  and  were 
due  chiefly  to  inclusion  of  the  mother's  earnings  from  lodgers;  hence, 
they  were  not  especially  significant  of  improved  economic  status. 
(General  Table  XI,  p.  151.) 

8  In  the  tabulations  the  mother  was  never  cla^^fied  as  chief  breadwinner,  and  it  no  person  other  than 
the  mother  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  the  family  it  was  (xmsidered  as  having  no  chief  bread  winner . 
General  Table  XVI,  p.  154.  shows  the  proportion  of  mothers  in  each  group  who  were  gainfully  employed 
and  the  amount  they  oonMbvtted  to  tlra  support  of  the  fomily. 
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The  chief  breadwinner's  earnings  were  ascertained  for  the  last 
calendar  year  (1917)  completed  prior  to  the  time  this  study  was  made. 
This  period  was  chosen  instead  of  the  exact  12  months  immediately 
antedating  the  visit  of  the  Children's  Bureau  agent  to  the  family 
because  it  was  believed  mothers  and  fathers  would  be  better  able  to 
recall  the  amount  of  earnings  from  January  to  December  than  for 
any  other  12-month  interval.  The  figures  which  they  had  worked 
out,  or  which  had  been  furnished  them  by  their  employers,  for  their 
income-tax  statements  for  the  calendar  year  1917,  were  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  parents.  The  statements  which  the  employers 
had  prepared  for  this  purpose,  in  fact,  were  in  many  cases  shown 
to  the  Children's  Bureau  agents  by  the  parents. 

Identity  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Of  all  the  children  of  preschool  age,  94  per  cent  were  living  in  normal 
families — that  is,  families  lacking  neither  father  nor  mother.  In 
the  families  of  95  per  cent  of  the  children  the  father  was  the  chief 
breadwinner.  The  fathers  of  279  children  (5  per  cent)  had  died  or 
had  deserted  their  families,  in  230  cases  prior  to  1917  and  in  49  cases 
during  that  year.     (Table  17.) 

Table  17. — Identity  of  chief  breMwinner^  by  his  annual  earnings  in  1917. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Identity  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Annual  earnings  of  chief 
breadwinnOTln  1917. 

Father. 

other. 

Father 
died  1917. 

Father 

deserted 

1917. 

Fatherdied 
or  deserted 
before  1917. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

C^DLt. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

5,734 

95.3 

27 

0.4 

22 

0.4 

230 

3.8 

2 

C) 

Under  $1,050 

1,774 

2,949 

819 

129 
344 

1,708 

2,872 

794 

56 
304 

96.3 
97.4 
96.9 

43.4 

88.4 

11 
4 
2 

.6 
.1 
.2 

6 
3 
1 

.3 
.1 
.1 

49 
68 
22 

73 
18 

2.8 
2.3 
2.7 

66.6 
5.2 

11,050  to  $1,849 

2 

0.1 

Si,850  and  over 

^0  chief  breadwinner  and  no 
earnings 

Not  reported 

10 

2.9 

12 

3.5 

^  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Chief  breadwinners  in  14  per  cent  of  the  families  earned  less  than 
1850  a  year;  the  chief  breadwinners  of  28  per  cent  of  the  families,  less 
than  $1,050  per  annum.  Almost  three-fifths  of  the  chief  bread- 
^mners  (59  per  cent)  made  less  than  $1,450  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Eighteen  per  cent  had  earnings  reaching  $1,450  but  falling  below 
^1350  a  year,  while  15  per  cent  reached  or  exceeded  $1,850. 
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Table  18 — Annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  in  1917. 


Annual  earnings  of  cbief  l^eadwinner  in  1917. 


Families  with 
children  2  to  7 
years  of  age. 


Total 

Und»$850 

$850  to  11,049 

11,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 

$1,850  to  $2,249 

$2,250 and  over 

No  chief  breadwinner  and  no  earnings. 
Kot  reported 


Table  19  shows  the  size  of  the  families  of  chief  breadwinners 
earning  specified  amounts  in  1917.  The  family  with  four  members 
was  the  most  frequent.  Eleven  per  cent  of  these  famihes  of  four 
had  breadwinners  earning  l^s  than  $850  a  year;  17  per  cent  had 
chief  breadwinners  receiving  at  least  $1,850.  Annual  earnings  less 
than  $850  were  in  1917  imquestionably  insufficient  for  the  physical 
needs  of  families  with  as  many  as  four  members. 

In  1,148  famihes,  29  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  earnings  of  the  chief 
breadwinner  averaged  less  than  $200  per  person  per  year;  and  in 
145  families  (4  per  cent)  the  average  per  person  was  less  than  $100 
a  year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  families  were  of 
normal  composition,  and  therefore  included  at  least  two  adults,  the 
father  and  the  mother.  Thus  in  one-third  of  the  families  the  chief 
breadwinners'  earnings  were  seriously  beneath  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  even  the  simplest,  plainest  family  life  con- 
sistent with  health  and  decency. 


Table  19.— Number  of 

persons  in  family,  by  annual  earnings 
in  1917. 

of  chief  breadwinner 

Famines  with  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Annual  earnings  of  chief  l»ead  winner  in  1917. 

Number  of  persons 

Und«r 
IS50. 

1850 

to 

$1,049. 

$i;249. 

$1,449. 

$1,450 

to 
$1,849. 

$2,249. 

$2,1^ 
and 
{jfver. 

NocOilef 
bread- 
winner 
and  no 
earn- 
ings. 

Notre- 
p<Mrted. 

Total 

3.991 

544 

577 

696 

540 

723 

269 

317 

93 

232 

1    

36 

55 

576 

1,049 

954 

627 

351 

193 

89 

26 

'I 

7 

8 

48 

114 

148 

110 

53 

27 

21 

2 

6 

4 

4 

54 

135 

146 

114 

66 

35 

11 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

6 

81 

182 

165 

100 

80 

41 

21 

8 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

82 

159 

125 

86 

47 

27 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

140 

215 

167 

100 

41 

24 

13 

4 

3 

2 
3 

69 

30 
16 
8 
7 

3 
2 

58 
96 
85 
32 
17 
17 
4 
2 

2 
15 
19 
18 
18 
9 
8 
2 
2 

12 

2 

7 

3 

34 

4 

.52 

6    

36 

6 

46 

7 

23 

g    4 

12 

9 

6 

10 

2 

n 

IS  AfiH  itve^ 

Not  reported 

7 

2 

1 

2 
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NatiTity  and  earnings. 

While  but  7  per  cent  of  the  children  whose  mothers  were  native 
white  had  chief  breadwinners  whose  annual  earnings  failed  to  reach 
$850,  17  per  cent  of  the  children  whose  mothers  were  of  foreign  birth, 
and  24  per  cent  oi  those  with  colored  mothers,  were  in  families  in 
which  the  chief  breadwinner's  earnings  fell  below  $850.  In  the 
homes  of  one-half  of  the  colored  children  the  chief  breadwinners  did 
not  make  $1,050  a  year.  Somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
children  of  native  white  mothers,  less  than  one-twelfth  of  those 
whose  mothers  were  bom  outside  the  United  States,  and  barely  2 
per  cent  of  the  children  with  colored  parents,  belonged  in  homes  in 
which  the  chief  breadwinner's  earnings  equaled  or  exceeded  $1,850 
per  annum.  (General  Table  XII,  p.  151.)  Because  of  the  greater 
earnings  of  the  chief  breadwinners  in  the  native  white  families,  their 
earnings  were  least  often  supplemented  by  earnings  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family;  conversely,  earnings  of  chief  breadwinners  for 
colored  children  were  most  frequently  added  to  by  the  efforts  of 
other  members  of  the  family.  (General  Table  XI,  p .  1 5 1 .)  Judged  on 
the  bases  of  chief  breadwinners'  annual  earnings  and  their  adequacy, 
economic  conditions  were  better  in  the  homes  of  children  whose 
mothers  were  native  white  than  in  the  homes  of  those  whose  mothers 
were  foreign  bom  or  colored. 

Effect  of  literacy  and  ability  to  speak  English  upon  earnings. 

Illiteracy  and,  in  an  Enghsh-speaking  country,  inabiUty  to  speak 
English,  may  affect  earning  capacity  as  well  as  limit  the  land  of 
occupation  which  may  be  undertaken.  Both  these  factors  would 
have  less  potency  in  a  year  like  1917  when  the  demand  for  labor 
was  great.  Nevertheless,  illiteracy  and  inability  to  speak  EngUsh 
were  apparently  more  largely  associated  with  lower  annual  earnings 
than  with  higher  in  the  homes  containing  children  2  to  7  years  of 
age.  In  the  earnings  group  below  $1,050  per  annum,  close  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  had  fathers  incapable  of  reading  or  writing  in 
any  language;  one-fifth  had  fathers  imable  to  speak  English.  Among 
the  families  with  chief  breadwinners  earning  $1,850  or  more  per 
year,  the  fathers  of  only  2  per  cent  of  the  children  were  ilHterate, 
and  of  only  1  per  cent,  unable  to  speak  English.* 

Employment  of  chief  breadwinna*. 

In  a  city  which  had  its  inception  as  a  plac^  to  house  employees  of 
the  steel  industry,  wage  earners  employed  in  this  industry  would  be 
expected  to  bulk  large  in  the  working  population.  No  other  in- 
dustry at  all  comparable  to  steel  in  size  and  importance  had  risen 
in  Gary.    Yet  because  the  municipality  had  been  healthy  in  de- 

^athers  and  chief  la'eadwinaers,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  ideotical  ia  95  per  c&aA  of  all 
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velopment,  there  existed  within  it  no  inconsiderable  number  of  wage 
earners  not  directly  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  or  steel 
products,  and  a  class  made  up  of  professional  men  and  women, 
employers,  and  people  working  for  their  own  profit  at  their  own  risk. 
No  distinction  has  been  made  here  between  waggs  and  salaries,  but 
classification  has  been  purely  with  reference  to  whether  the  bread- 
winner was  employer,  employee,  or  working  independently  on  his 
own  account;  i.  e.,  briefly,  into  wage  earners  and  nonwage  earners. 
Of  the  6,015  children  of  preschool  age,  86  per  cent  were  in  families 
whose  chief  breadwinners  worked  for  wages;  in  the  famihes  of  61  per 
cent  the  chief  breadwinners  were  employees  in  the  steel  industry, 
and  in  25  per  cent,  in  other  industries.  One-eighth  of  the  children 
had  breadwinners  who  were  nonwage  earning  workers.     (Tab.le  20.) 

Table  20. — Type  of  employment  of  chief  breadwinner j  by  annual  earnings  in  1917. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  in  1917. 

Type  of  employment  of 
chief  breadwlmier. 

Under 
$1,050. 

$1,8^ 

11,860 
and 
over. 

No  chief 
breadwin- 
ner and  no 

earnings. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber- 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

1,774 

100.0 

2,949 

100.0 

819 

100.0 

129 

100.0 

344 

100.0 

Wage  earners 

6,141 

3,664 

1,478 

9 

756 

612 

244 

118 

85.6 

60.7 

24.6 

.1 

12.6 

8.5 

4.1 

2.0 

1,651 

1,107 

639 

5 

121 

68 

63 

2 

93.1 
62.4 
30.4 
.3 
6.8 
3.3 
3.6 
.1 

2,727 

1,982 

743 

2 

222 

142 

80 

92.5 
67.2 
25.2 
.1 
7.5 
4.8 
2.7 

680 
462 
118 

70.8 
56.4 
14.4 

1 

.8 

182 

103 

77 

2 

145 

96 

50 

17 

62.9 

Steel  industry 

29.9 

Otiier  industry 

Not  reports 

1 

.8 

22.4 
.6 

Nonifmge  earners 

Employei^ 

239 
194 
45 

29.2 

23.7 

6.5 

29 

23 

6 

99 

22.5 

17.8 
4.7 
76.7 

42.2 
27.6 

Not  employers 

Not  report^       ,  ♦ 

14.5 
4.9 

In  each  earnings  group  wage  earners  formed  the  largest  proportion 
of  chief  breadwinners.  As  incomes  from  the  chief  breadwinners' 
efforts  increased,  however,  the  proportion  of  nonwage  earners 
became  greater.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  children  with  nonwage 
earning  breadwinners  and  32  per  cent  of  those  whose  breadwinners 
worked  for  wages  were  in  homes  in.  which  the  chief  breadwinners' 
earnings  failed  to  reach  $1,050;  32  per  cent  of  those  in  nonwage 
earners'  families,  and  11  per  cent  in  wage  earners'  families,  were  in 
homes  in  which  the  chief  breadwinner  earned  at  least  $1,850  m^ 
twelvemonth. 

Among  wage  earners,  earnings  terfded  to  average  slightly  higher 
for  employees  in  steel  than  for  employees  in  other  industries.    Little 
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significance  can  be  attached  to  this  tendency,  however,  because 
information  as  to  such  conditioning  factors  as  horn's  and  wages  is 
wanting. 

Nonemployment  of  chief  breadwinner.^^ 

The  bearing  which  nonemployment  of  the  chief  breadwinner  of  a 
family  has  upon  family  welfare  is  obvious.  If  this  important  source 
of  income  were  cut  oflF  for  a  long  period,  most  families  would  be 
forced  speedily  to  extreme  expedients  to  maintain  that  standard  of 
home  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  In  work  for  social  better- 
ment and  economic  improvement,  reduction  of  nonemployment  is 
admittedly  important.  In  1917,  because  of  war  and  the  consequent 
diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  labor  supply  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
nonemployment  from  certain  causes  usually  operative  might  be 
expected  to  be  small,  and  total  nonemployment,  therefore,  less  than 
in  normal  times  of  peace. 

Chief  breadwinners  for  38  per  cent  of  aU  the  children  2  to  7  years 
of  age  were  reported  to  have  experienced  no  nonemployment  in  the 
year  in  question;  breadwinners  for  an  additional  24  per  cent  were 
nonemployed  less  than  1  month.  Forty- two  per  cent  of  all  the  chil- 
dren had  breadwinners  nonemployed  less  than  3  months;  7  per  cent, 
3  but  under  6  months;  about  3  per  cent,  6  to  12  months.  The  extent 
of  nonemployment  was  greater  among  wage  earners  than  among 
those  not  working  for  wages.  Two-thirds  of  the  children  of  wage 
earners,  but  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  of  nonwage 
earners,  had  chief  breadwinners  who  were  nonemployed  for  some 
period  during  the  year. 

Why  wage  earners  were  nonemployed  at  any  time  during  1917  was 
variously  explained  by  mothers  and  fathers.  Where  several  causes 
contributed  to  the  total  time  lost  from  work,  that  cause  has  been 
considered  major  and  representative  which  accoxmted  for  the  greatest 
fraction  of  the  time  lost. 

Illness  of  self  or  of  some  member  of  the  family  was  the  major 
cause  of  nonemployment  most  often  reported.  Well  over  one-fourth 
(28  per  cent)  of  the  children  of  wage  earners  had  breadwinners  whose 
chief  cause  of  loss  of  time  from  work  was  illness.  Ahnost  one-tenth 
(9  per  cent)  had  chief  breadwinners  whose  major  cause  of  absence 
from  work  lay  not  in  themselves  but  in  the  industry  which  employed 
them.  Six  per  cent  had  chief  breadwinners  whose  leading  cause  of 
unemployment  was  lack  of  a  job.  Two  per  cent  had  breadwinners 
whose  main  reason  for  absence  from  work  was  an  injury  or  accident: 
Only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  had  breadwinners  who  lost  more  time 

"  Since  the  purpose  olthis  dassificatfon  Is  to  show  the  length  of  time  during  whicsh  the  family  recjeived 
^0  Income  from  the  chief  breadwinner,  nonemployment  includes  cases  in  whk^  the  income  i^ed  because 
of  the  death  or  desertion  of  the  chief  breadwinner  during  the  year,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  chief  bread- 
^^er  was  im«Qiployed  or  si<dc.   See  G^^ral  Table  XIH,  p.  152. 
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because  of  strike  or  lockout  than  from  any  other  cause.  Shutdown, 
no  job,  and  strike  or  lockout  each  probably  played  in  1917  a  less 
important  role  among  the  reasons  for  nonemployment  than  they 
would  have  played  customarily  in  times  of  peace.  Major  causes  of 
absence  from  work  had  practically  the  same  order  of  precedence 
among  wage  earners  in  steel  and  wage  earners  in  other  industries. 
Shutdown,  however,  was  a  relatively  much  more  important  cause  in 
the  steel  industry  than  in  other  industries.  Sickness,  too,  seemed  to 
bulk  somewhat  larger  among  steel  employees.  (General  Table  XIII, 
p.  152.) 

The  chief  breadwinners  of  the  families  of  2,283  children  of  pre- 
school age  lost  no  pay  through  nonemployment.  The  effect  of  non- 
employment  upon  earnings  may  be  gauged  in  a  measure  by  the 
distribution  in  earnings  groups  when  nonemployment  was  nil  and 
when  it  was  present.  In  homes  with  less  than  $1,050  as  the  chief 
breadwinner's  annual  earnings  were  16  per  cent  of  the  children  whose 
breadwinners  suffered  no  period,of  nonemployment,  and  40  per  cent 
of  the  children  whose  chief  breadwinners  were  nonemployed  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  In  the  group  earning  $1,050  to  $1,849  a  year, 
the  respective  percentages  were  53  and  49;  in  the  highest  earnings 
class  ($1,850  or  over  per  annum),  they  were  23  and  8.  Even  in  an 
exceptional  industrial  year  like  1917,  nonemployment  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  economic  well-being  of  wage  earning  men  and 
their  families.     (Table  21.) 

Table  21. — Annual  earnings  of  chief  hreojdwinnerj  by  nonemployment  of  chief  breadwinner 

in  1917. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Nonemployment  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Annual  waminEg  of  dtdef 
br©ftdwinn©r!nigi7. 
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No  chief 
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Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
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winner. 

Total 

6,016 

100.0 

2,283 

100.0 

3,105 

100.0 

555 

100.0 

72 

TJndertl.050 

1,774 

2949 

819 

129 
344 

29.5 
49.0 
13.6 

2.1 
5.7 

364 

1,213 

631 

20 
155 

16.9 
63.1 
23.3 

0.9 
6.8 

1,236 

1  611 

'243 

33 
83 

39.8 
48.7 
7.8 

1.1 
2.7 

175 

226 

45 

4 
106 

31.5 
40.6 

8.1 

0.7 
19.1 

SI. 050  to  SI. 849 

11,850 and  over 

No  (dilef  iM^ftdiiHimw  and  no 
CMUlliD^ 

72 

_ 

Giunful  employment  of  moflier. 

S%htly  over  three-tenths  of  all  the  mothers  had  never  been  em- 
ployed away  from  home  either  before  or  after  marriage.  Among 
Italian  mothers  the  proportion  (seven-tenths)  who  had  never  done 
outside  work  was  much  higher;  among  German  mothers  (one-eighth) 
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much  lower.    Less  tha»  one-fifth  of  all  the  mothers  had  ever  been 
engaged  in  factory  work. 

Native  white  mothers  had  begun  work  away  from  home  at  a  later 
age  than  foreign-boni  or  colored  mothers.  Of  the  native  white 
mothers,  only  about  1  in  13  had  started  work  away  from  home  before 
attaining  the  age  of  14  years;  among  foreign-bom  women,  on  the 
contrary,  1  in  7,  and  among  colored  mothers  1  in  6,  began  work 
before  reaching  the  age  of  14.     (General  Table  XIV,  p.  153.) 

In  1917,  mothers  in  somewhat  over  three-fifths  of  the  families 
containing  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  were  not  gainfully  employed 
either  within  their  homes  or  outside.  The  proportion  was  more 
nearly  seven-tenths  among  native  white  mothers,  while  it  was  a  little 
under  one-half  among  colored  mothers,  and  three-fifths  among  the 
foreign  bom.     (General  Table  XV,  p.  153.) 

Table  22  shows  whether  the  occupations  of  gainfully  employed 
mothers  took  them  outside  the  home  or  not.  Mothers  of  29  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  kept  lodgers;  mothers  of  4  per  cent  did  some  other 
type  of  gainful  work  at  home;  mothers  of  5  per  cent  did  work  which 
took  them  outside  the  home.  Thus  neither  outside  work  nor  gainful 
work  at  home  other  than  keeping  lodgers  was  of  great  importance  in  its 
effect  on  the  home  life  of  the  6,015  children  of  preschool  age.  The 
chief  industry  of  Gary  was  not  one  which  offered  many  married 
women  opportunities  for  work.  Keeping  lodgers,  however,  was  an 
occupation  of  fairly  common  occurrence.  This  sometimes  meant 
merely  taking  a  roomer  for  part  or  all  of  the  year.  More  often  it 
entailed,  especially  among  the  foreign  bom,  furnishing  both  room 
and  board,  or  at  least  room  and  the  mother's  services  as  cook  or 
laundress. 

When  visited  in  1918,  30  per  cent  of  the  children  with  foreign-bom 
mothers,  25  per  cent  of  those  with  colored  mothers,  and  18  per  cent 
of  those  whose  mothers  were  native  white  were  living  in  homes  where 
lodgers  were  kept.  Keeping  lodgers  was  most  prevalent  among 
Lithuanian  and  Italian  mothers. 

Table  22. — Mother* s  gainful  occupation  in  1917. 


Mother's  gainful  occupation  in  1917. 


Total 

Noempioyment 

^olodgers 

Other  gainful  home  work 

Outside  WOTk...... 

^^gers 

No  other  ginfti' work! .' ."  * .' .' ' ! .' .' .' ." ." .' ." ." .' .' 

uther  gainful  work  at  home  or  outside. . 
^otrepcarted 


Children  2  to  7  years 
of  age. 


Number, 


6,016 


3,767 

613 

218 

296 

1,730 

1,706 

26 

16 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


62.6 
8.6 
3.6 
4.9 
28.8 
2a4 
.4 
.2 
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Motiiier's  eamings. 

Mothers'  earnings  were  not  very  large;  more  of  ten  than  not  they 
totaled  less  than  $200  for  the  entire  year.  And  inasmuch  as  these 
eamings  were  more  often  from  keeping  lodgers  than  from  other  occu- 
pations, it  was  impossible  to  state  them  except  in  the  form  of  gross 
receipts.  Eamings  above  expenditures  incidental  to  furnishing  room 
and  board  could  not  be  ascertained. 

With  increase  in  the  amount  which  chief  breadwinners  earned 
went  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  mothers  working  for  gain. 
The  proportion  of  mothers  gainfully  employed  was  highest  when 
there  was  no  chief  breadwinner  in  the  family  and  consequently  no 
income  from  his  eamings.     (General  Table  XVI,  p.  154.) 

Separation  of  mother  and  child  on  account  of  mptha'^s  employment. 

One  child  in  13  had  at  some  time  during  his  life  been  separated 
from  his  mother  because  of  her  employment.**  Of  the  471  children 
whose  mothers  at  some  time  had  had  to  leave  them  to  go  to  work,  55 
per  cent  were  cared  for  at  home,  sometimes  by  an  older  child  but 
more  often  by  an  adult  in  the  household.  A  few  children  (13  per 
cent)  were  cared  for  in  institutions,  naainly  day  nurseries;  approxi- 
mately three-tenths  were  left  in  charge  of  an  adult  caretaker  outside 
their  own  home.     (General  Table  XVII,  p.  156.) 

If  the  annual  earnings  of  the  chief  breadwinner  for  1917  be  con- 
sidered as  representative  of  the  relative  economic  status  of  the 
famili^,  not  only  in  1917  but  for  the  longer  period  covered  by  the 
lives  of  the  children  born  during  the  period  from  1911  to  1915,  fur- 
ther evidence  may  be  shown  that  lower  earnings  of  the  chief  bread- 
winner were  accompanied  by  increased  likelihood  of  the  gainful 
employment  of  the  mother.  Of  the  children  whose  breadwinners 
earned  less  than  $1,050,  89  per  cent  had  never  been  apart  from 
their  mothers  because  employment  took  the  mother  away  from 
home;  when  chief  breadwinner's  earnings  were  as  much  as  $1,850 
per  annum,  98  per  cent  of  the  children  had  never  been  separated 
from  their  mothers.  Separation  of  mother  and  child  was  most 
prevalent  in  those  families  in  which  there  were  no  earnings  and  no 
chief  breadwinner.     (General  Table  XVIII,  p.  157.) 

Colored  mothers  more  often  than  native  white  or  foreign  born 
had  to  leave  their  children  to  go  to  work.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
earnings  of  chief  breadwinners  were  lower  among  the  colored  families 
than  among  others,  and  that  colored  mothers  were  more  likely  to 
be  gainfully  employed  than  native  white  or  foreign-born  mothers. 

«  This  classiflcation  Includes  thme  separated  only  during  the  moths^'  wcarking  hours  and  those  away 
tram  their  mothers  both  day  and  ni|^t. 
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Household  help. 

Other  conditions  being  similar,  it  ordinarily  holds  that  the  more 
ample  the  family  income  the  greater  the  chance  that  some  part  of  it 
may  be  apportioned  to  providing  the  mother  with  assistance  in  some 
of  her  household  tasks.  When  the  household  contains  many  members, 
the  older  children  or  some  adult  who  is  not  employed  outside  the  home 
may  help  the  mother.  Three-fifths  of  the  children  of  preschool 
age  were  living  in  homes  where  the  mother  had  no  help  in  the  per- 
formance of  daily  household  tasks.  The  proportion  of  mothers  who 
received  no  help  was  largest  among  the  foreign  born  and  smallest 
among  the  native  white.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  children  whose 
mothers  were  foreign  born  lived  in  homes  where  the  mothers  had 
full-time  hired  help  with  housework,  as  compared  with  7  per  cent 
among  the  children  of  native  white  mothers.  Of  all  the  children 
included  in  the  study,  one-fifth  were  in  homes  in  which  the  mother 
had  some  paid  assistance.  The  more  frequent  utilization  of  paid 
help  among  native  white  mothers  than  among  foreign-born  or  colored 
mothers  is  partly  explained  by  difference  in  racial  custom,  but  it 
is  also  partly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  earnings  of  the  chief  bread- 
winner. When  these  earnings  were  less  than  $1,050,  the  mothers  of 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  children  had  any  hired  help;  when  they  were 
at  least  $1,850,  the  mothers  of  51  per  cent  of  the  children  had  hired 
assistance.  The  proportion  of  children  whose  mothers  had  no  help, 
either  hired  or  free,  was  practically  twice  as  large  when  the  chief 
breadwinners  earned  less  than  $1,050  per  annum  as  it  was  when  the 
chief  breadwinners'  earnings  were  $1,850  or  more.  (General  Table 
XIX,  p.  158.) 
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CHILD  CARE  AND  HYGIENH. 

Within  the  past  few  years  guiding  principle  in  child  care  and 
hygiene  have  been  given  much  clearer  formulation  and  received 
much  wider  dissemination  than  even  a  decade  ago.  Knowledge 
and  recognition  of  the  essential  requirements  of  a  young  child  with 
reference  to  nutrition,  protection  from  heat  or  cold,  sleep  and  rest, 
exercise  and  fresh  air,  have  increased.  Moreover,  expression  has 
recently  been  given  to  minimum  standards  below  which  a  community 
should  not  fall  if  it  is  to  give  proper  care  to  its  children." 

Certain  items  present  themselves  as  essential  in  considering  what 
favors  the  healthy  growth  of  the  child  of  preschool  age  and  what  a 
program  of  care  for  such  a  child  shoidd  embody.  If  his  needs  as 
a  growing  organism  are  to  be  met  satisfactorily  it  is  perhaps  of  fore- 
most importance  that  he  be  provided  with  suitable  meals  at  regular 
hours  daily.  It  is  well,  too,  that  milk  have  a  place  in  his  diet  and 
that  Mb  evening  meal  be  not  so  heavy  as  to  tax  his  dig^tive  powers 
unduly  and  interfere  with  his  sleep.  He  needs  plenty  of  rest  at 
night.  Regular  hours  for  retiring  and  rising,  and  the  use  of  a  separate 
bed  in  a  room  with  an  open  window,  and  of  night  clothes  other  than 
the  garments  he  wears  by  day,  tend  to  insure  sleep  of  the  proper 
amount  and  quality.  At  least  a  weekly  bath  the  year  round  seems 
nec^sary  to  maintain  healthful  cleanliness. 

These  items  of  care — suitable  meals,  milk  as  part  of  the  diet,  a 
light  evening  meal,  regular  hours  for  eating,  for  retiring,  for  rising, 
12  hours  rest  at  night,  a  separate  bed,  a  bedroom  with  window  open 
winter  and  summer,  night  clothes  not  worn  by  day,  and  a  weekly 
bath — are  not  all  of  equal  importance  to  the  well-being  of  a  child 
2  to  7  years  of  age.  Together,  it  is  likely  that  they  present  a  program 
too  exacting  to  be  practical.  It  may  be  conceded  that  children 
imdoubtedly  do  thrive  in  the  absence  of  some  of  them.  Considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  one  of  the  items  enumerated  should  be  completely  ignored  or 
even  modified  seriously;  and  yet  only  17  of  the  6,015  children  of 
preschool  age  studied  received  all  of  these  items  of  care. 

Baths. 

Only  21  children,  all  of  them  with  foreign-bom  mothers,  failed  to 
receive  at  least  one  bath  a  week  in  the  summer  time.  In  winter  361 
children  (6  per  cent  of  the  total)  were  not  bathed  as  often  as  once  a 
week.    A  third  of  the  children  with  Italian  mothers  had  no  weekly 

»  standards  of  Child  Wdtfare,  II.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No,  60,    Washin^iton,  1919, 
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bath  in  winter,  a  proportion  markedly  above  that  in  any  other 
nationality  group. 

Need  for  more  frequent  bathing  in  summer  was  very  generally 
recognized  in  practice.  In  winter,  61  per  cent  of  all  the  children 
were  bathed  not  more  frequently  than  once  a  week;  only  18  per 
cent  were  bathed  but  once  a  week  in  smnmer.  The  proportion  with 
seven  or  more  baths  per  week  in  winter  was  only  3  per  cent ;  in  summer 
it  was  37  per  cent.  Children  of  foreign-bom  mothers  were  bathed  less 
often  than  children  of  native  white  or  of  colored  mothers  whatever 
the  season  of  the  year.  In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  again 
the  better  facilities  for  cleanliness  which  the  homes  of  the  children 
of  native  white  mothers  possessed.  These  homes  were  superior  to 
the  homes  of  children  with  mothers  bom  outside  the  United  States 
in  provision  of  all  modern  conveniences  but  especially  in  provision 
of  bathtubs.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  children  of  native  white 
mothers,  as  compared  with  23  per  cent  of  those  of  foreign-born 
mothers,  lived  in  homes  equipped  with  bathtubs.  (General  Tables 
XX,  p.  159,  and  VII,  p.  146.) 

All  mothers  tended  to  bathe  children  2,  3,  and  4  years  old  more 
frequently  than  children  who  were  5,  6,  and  7. 

Time  outdoors. 

The  infant  is  dependent  upon  his  elders  to  a  very  much  greater 
degree  than  is  the  child  2  to  7  years  of  age.  Freedom  which  comes 
with  ability  to  walk,  to  run,  to  act  independently,  makes  it  of  prime 
importance  that  children  of  preschool  age  should  be  so  housed  that 
they  can  enjoy  light,  air,  sunshine,  and  outdoor  play. 

Comment  has  already  been  made  on  Gary's  regulation  of  building, 
its  provision  of  parks,  its  mimicipal  playground,  its  playgrounds  in 
connection  with  the  schools.  The  character  of  the  housing  in  the 
city  has  also  been  discussed.  (See  pp.  16.)  Much  of  the  city  was 
still  rural  in  character  in  1918,  but  congmted  sections  were  not 
altogether  lacking.  The  acquisition  of  space  for  playgrounds  had 
not  yet  become  a  problem  of  clearing  areas  preempted  by  buildings; 
the  city's  ambition  to  continue  its  program  for  small  parks  and  play- 
grounds '^  until  a  playground  or  small  park  could  be  reached  by 
practically  every  child  ill  Gary  without  crossing  the  right  of  way  of 
a  railroad"  ^^  was  not  yet  so  difficult  of  accomplishment  as  it  would 
have  been  in  an  older,  more  rigid  community;  it  was  neither  so 
difficult  nor  so  costly  to  attain  as  it  would  be  later  on  when  the  city 
^^  as  more  thickly  settled. 

With  reference  to  the  need  for  playgrounds  and  to  the  shortcomings 
of  many  industrial  cities  as  environments  for  the  rearing  of  children, 
in  the  United  States  as  in  Scotland  ''one  argument  is  beyond  con- 

'  ■'  Auuuai  uiessfip  of  tht  mayor  to  tlie  city  couacil,  1919. 
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troversy;  the  streets  are  too  dangerous  for  young  children.  It 
follows  that  special  play  places,  indoor  and  outdoor,  are  primary 
factors  in  the  promotion  of  child  nurture.  The  play  center  *  *  * 
is  an  essential  counteractive  to  the  debased  housing  that  has  come 
to  us  through  the  too  rapid  concentration  of  people  in  ill-planned 
cities/'  13 

Efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  how  many  hours  the  children  of 
preschool  age  were  getting  out  of  doors  and  where  they  played  at 
the  time  tins  study  was  being  carried  on — the  smnmer  of  1918.*^ 
Yards,  courts,  passageways  between  houses,  porches,  streets,  alleys, 
vacant  lots,  and  open  dunes  as  well  as  school  and  city  playgrounds 
and  parks  were  utilized  for  play  purposes,  as  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations show.    An  abundance  of  sand  was  available  for  sand  piles. 

Table  23, — Tirm  spent  out  of  doors  day  preceding  agenVs  visit,  by  color  and  nativity  of 

mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Total. 

Time  out  of  doors  on  preceding  day. 

None. 

Less 
than 

1 
hour. 

1 

hour, 

less 

than. 

2. 

2 

hours, 

less 

than. 

3. 

3 

hours, 

less 

than. 

5. 

5 
hours 
and 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

6,015 

35 

16 

60 

136 

679 

4,944 

146 

Native  white 

1,843 

3,934 

232 

6 

21 
14 

8 
6 
1 

32 

25 

3 

60 

71 

4 

1 

301 

358 

19 

1 

1,366 

3,376 

198 

4 

55 

Foreign-bom  white 

84 

Negro 

7 

Not  reported 

Thirty-five  children  had  not  had  any  time  outdoors  the  day  before 
the  Children's  Bureau  agent  visited  them.  Slightly  over  four-fifths 
of  all  the  children,  however,  had  spent  at  least  five  hours  outside  the 
house,  and  only  about  1  child  in  25  had  had  less  than  three  hours 
outdoors  the  previous  day.  When  the  mother  had  no  one  to  whose 
care  the  child  could  be  intrusted  whUe  outdoors  and  was  herself 
unable  to  leave  her  household  tasks  to  watch  over  the  child's  play 
and  unwilling  to  permit  him  to  play  unguarded,  the  time  outdoors 
was  necessarily  limited.     (Table  23.) 

The  advantage  which  the  one-family  house  with  yard  holds  over 
the  multiple  tenement  or  apartment  building  of  many  floors  is  per- 
haps most  important  in  housing  children  2  to  7  years  of  age.  The 
preschool  children  in  Gary  were  fortunate  in  that  almost  three  times 
as  many  of  them  lived  in  one-  or  two-family  houses,  as  in  buildings 
sheltering  three  or  more  families. 

i<Camegid  United  Kingdom  Trust  Report  on  the  Physical  Welfere  of  Mothers  and  Children,  ScotlaDd, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  3^.   Edinburgh,  1917. 

*<  The  time  spent  outdooi^  by  the  child  the  day  preceding  the  visit  of  the  Children's  Bureau  agent  was 
ascertained.  If  the  child's  iUness  or  some  other  special  cause  had  affected  his  manner  of  spending  the 
preceding  day  the  child  was  not  included  among  those  for  whom  time  outdoors  was  reported. 
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Sleep. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  sleep  requisite  for  children  2  to  7  years 
of  age  Tary.  The  child  2  or  3  years  old  probably  should  have  more 
sleep  than  the  boy  or  girl  at  the  other  extreme  of  this  preschool  age 
group.  The  child  2  to  7  years  of  age  requires  less  sleep  than  does 
an  infant,  but  a  greater  amount  than  that  which  suffices  for  an  older 
child  or  an  adult.  Twelve  hours^  sleep  out  of  the  24  is  probably 
not  too  great  an  amount  for  children  2  to  7  years  of  age;  10  hours' 
night  rest  would  assuredly  not  be  excessive.^^ 

In  this  study  the  time  at  which  the  child  of  preschool  age  went  to 
bed  the  night  before  and  the  hour  at  which  he  arose  upon  the  day 
when  the  Children's  Bureau  agent  visited  him  were  ascertained.  If 
any  unusual  circumstance  had  affected  the  amount  of  time  a  child 
slept  during  the  24  hours  preceding  the  agent's  visit,  so  that  it  was 
not  typical  of  his  customary  rest,  the  child  was  not  included  among 
those  whose  hours  of  night  rest  were  reported.  For  all  other  children 
the  hours  between  retiring  and  rising  have  been  estimated  and  it  has 
been  assumed  that  they  indicate  the  extent  of  night  rest  or  sleep. 
The  hours  of  actual  sleep  were  probably  somewhat  less  than  the 
total  so  calculated,  since  no  allowance  is  made  in  it  for  delay  in  falling 
asleep  at  night,  for  lying  awake  before  rising  in  the  morning,  or  for 
disturbed  rest  during  the  night. 

Practically  four-fifths  of  the  children  were  not  taking  a  daytime 
nap  in  March,  1918 — 62  per  cent  of  those  2  or  3  years  of  age,  88  per 
cent  of  those  4  or  5  years  of  age,  and  98  per  cent  of  those  6  or  7  no 
longer  slept  during  the  daytime.  For  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
6,015  children,  then,  night  sleep  was  the  only  kind  obtained. 

Discussion  of  the  amotint  of  night  rest  has  perhaps  greatest  signi- 
ficance with  reference  to  the  4,767  children  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  having  a  daytime  nap.  Of  the  2-  or  3-year-old  children  in  this 
group  42  per  cent  slept  less  than  12  hours  each  night;  two-thirds  of 
those  4  or  5,  and  four-fifths  of  those  6  or  7  years  old  had  less  than  12 
hours  rest  out  of  24.  About  1  child  in  17  among  those  2  and  3  years 
of  age,  1  in  12  among  those  4  or  5  years  of  age,  and  1  in  7  among  those 
6  or  7  years  of  age,  slept  less  than  10  hours  a  night  and  had  no  other 
sleep  in  a  24-hour  period.  In  view  of  these  figures  it  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  that  at  least  1  out  of  every  12  children  of  preschool  age 
in  Gary  was  not  habitually  securing  the  amount  of  sleep  required  for 
his  best  development.     (General  Table  XXI,  p.  160.) 

DijQferences  in  habit  between  children  with  mothers  of  different 
races  or  nativity  were  not  marked.     Children  of  native  white  mothers 

^^  Holt,  L.  Emmett,  M.  D.:  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  p.  6.  New  York,  1914.  Doctor  Hdt 
advocates  for  a  child  2  years  of  age  13  or  14  hours  sleep  to  be  taken  11  or  12  hours  at  night,  and  1  or  2 hours 
m  daytime  nap.  He  believes  a  child  4  years  of  age  requires  11  or  12  hours'  sleep  and  holdsit  desirable  that 
the  daily  nap  be  maintained  until  the  child  is  5  years  of  age.  For  a  child  6  to  10  years  of  age  he  designates 
10  or  11  hours  of  sleep  as  a  fitting  amount. 
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and  of  colored  mothers  were  more  likely  to  take  a  nap  daily  than 
were  children  of  mothers  bom  outside  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
portion of  children  whose  mothers  were  native  white  taking  less 
than  10  hours'  rest  at  night  (10  per  cent)  was  sHghtly  less  than  the 
proportion  among  children  with  foreign-bom  mothers  (12  per  cent), 
and  was  considerably  smaller  than  that  among  colored  children  (14 
per  cent).  The  proportion  of  children  sleeping  less  than  12  hours 
at  night  yaried  very  slightly  according  to  race  and  nativity  of  the 
mothers.     (General  Table  XXI,  p.  160.) 

Regularity  of  retiring  and  of  rising. 

Of  all  children  of  preschool  age  62  per  cent  observed  a  regular 
hour  for  going  to  bed;  59  per  cent  had  a  regular  time  for  rising. ^^ 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  child's  welfare  a  regular  hour  for  retiring 
was  probably  of  greater  importance  than  a  set  hour  for  getting  up, 
since  time  and  regularity  of  retiring  in  a  measure  condition  the 
hour  at  which  a  child  will  awake  naturally  in  the  morning.  More- 
over, the  commencing  of  household  tasks  is  likely  to  affect  the  length 
of  time  which  a  child  may  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  morning,  hence 
the  need  for  him  to  go  to  bed  early  enough  at  night  to  admit  of  10 
or  12  hours'  rest  before  the  convenient  time  for  him  to  arise. 

Having  a  regular  hour  for  retiring  and  for  rising  was  slightly  more 
common  among  the  older  children  than  among  those  2,  3,  or  4  years 

old. 

Table  24. — Hour  and  regularity  of  retiring  j  by  age  of  child. 


Hour  and  regularity  of 
retiring. 


Children  2  to  7  jrears  of  age. 


Total. 


I 


Age  of  child. 


2  years, 
under  3. 


el 


3  years, 
under  4. 


4  years, 
under  5. 


6  years, 
under  6. 


6  years, 
under  7. 


7  years, 
under  8. 


Total. 


6,015 


100.0 


1,079 


100.0 


1,437 


100.0 


1,233 


100.0 


1,100 


100.0 


1,008 


100.0 


156 


100.0 


No  regular  hour 

K^ular  hour 

Before7 

Between  7  and  8 

Between  8  and  9 

Between  9  and  10.... 

10  and  later 

Not  reported 

Not  reported  whether 
regular  hour 


2.182 
3,704 
61 
517 
1,521 
1,319 


149 


35.9 

61.6 

1.0 

8.6 

25.3 

21.9 

4.7 

(') 

2.5 


414 
635 

17 
123 
249 
193 

53 


38.4 
58.9 

1.6 
11.4 
23.1 
17.9 

4.9 


534 
869 

24 
143 
343 
293 

66 


37.2 
60.6 

1.7 
10.0 
23.9 
20.4 

4.6 


2.8 


34 


2.4 


436 
764 
10 
98 
323 
2^ 
62 
3 

33 


35.4 

62.0 

0.8 

7.9 

26.2 

21.7 

5.0 

0.2 

2.7 


374 


278 
271 
46 


34.0 

63.3 

0.5 

8.7 

25.3 

24.6 

4.2 


354 

635 

4 

47 
279 
256 

49 


35.1 

63.0 

0.4 

4.7 

27.7 

25.4 

4.9 


32.1 

66.0 

0.6 

6.4 

30.1 

24.4 

4.5 


30 


2.7 


19 


1.9 


1.9 


1  Per  (s&nt  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100.      ^  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  (^nt . 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  6,015  children  included  in  this  study 
retired  regularly  before  9  o'clock  each  evening.    About  1  child  in  10 


IS  In  interpreting  reports  as  to  a  child's  habits,  a  variation  in  m^ltime  or  in  time  of  rising  or  retiring 
greats  than  one-half  hour  was  considered  as  destroying  regularity. 
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went  to  bed  each  night  before  8  o'clock.  Somewhat  over  one-fifth 
of  the  children  stayed  up  until  9,  and  one-twentieth  were  in  the  habit 
of  not  going  to  bed  until  10  or  later.  The  age  of  the  child  affected 
scarcely  at  all  the  hour  at  which  he  was  put  to  bed.  Twenty-four 
per  cent  of  the  children  2  and  3  years  of  age,  28  per  cent  of  those  4  and 
5,  and  30  per  cent  of  those  6  or  7  years  of  age  did  not  retire  before  the 
clock  struck  9.     (Table  24.) 

Observing  a  regular  hour  for  going  to  bed  was  most  common  amoi^ 
children  of  native  white  mothers.  Of  these  children  80  per  cent 
retired  at  a  regular  hour  while  but  63  per  cent  of  the  negro  children 
and  53  per  cent  of  those  with  foreign-bom  mothers  went  to  bed  at  a 
stipulated  time  night  after  night.  Among  those  with  regularity  of 
habit  in  this  respect,  12  per  cent  of  those  with  foreign-born  mothers 
and  20  per  cent  of  those  with  colored  or  with  native  white  mothers 
were  going  to  bed  before  8  o'clock;  49  per  cent  of  the  children  with 
mothers  of  foreign  birth,  38  per  cent  of  the  colored  children,  and  36 
per  cent  of  the  children  whose  mothers  were  native  white  were  retiring 
at  9  or  later.     (General  Table  XXII,  p.  162.) 

Homes  in  which  the  chief  breadwinner's  annual  earnings  were  most 
ample  were  most  likely  to  observe  regular  hours  for  putting  children 
of  preschool  age  to  bed.  In  families  in  which  the  annual  earnings  of 
the  chief  breadwinner  fell  below  $1,050,  46  per  cent  of  the  children 
had  no  regular  hour  for  going  to  bed;  in  homes  in  which  the  bread- 
winner earned  at  least  $1,850  in  a  year,  only  18  per  cent  of  the  children 
failed  to  observe  set  hours  for  retiring.  Of  the  children  whose  chief 
breadwinners  earned  less  than  $1,050  a  year,  69  per  cent  either  had 
no  regular  hour  for  going  to  bed  or  else  habitually  retired  at  9  or  later; 
in  families  in  which  the  breadwinner's  earnings  reached  or  exceeded 
$1,850  a  year,  only  47  per  cent  of  the  preschool  children  either  had 
irregular  hours  ,or  customarily  retired  after  9  o'clock.  (General 
Table  XXIII,  p.  163.) 

The  regular  time  for  going  to  bed  that  was  most  often  reported 
was  between  8  and  9  o'clock;  the  most  usual  regular  time  for  rising 
was  between  7  and  8  o'clock.  (General  Table  XXIV,  p.  164.)  Only 
1  child  in  9  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  before  7;  1  in  5  slept  until  8 
or  later.  Regularity  of  life  in  respect  to  hour  of  rising  was  greatest 
in  homes  with  native  white  mothers.  Three-fourths  of  the  children 
with  native  white  mothers  and  one-half  of  those  with  colored  or  for- 
eign-born mothers  had  a  regular  hour  for  getting  up.  (General  Table 
XXV,  p.  165.)  Life  was  more  systematized,  too,  in  regularity  of  rising 
lor  those  children  who  belonged  in  homes  wherein  the  chief  bread- 
winner's earnings  were  greatest.  Only  22  per  cent  of  the  children 
whose  breadwinners  earned  at  least  $1,850  did  not  observe  a  regular 
iiour  for  rising;  47  per  cent  of  those  whose  breadwinners  earned  less 
than  $1,060  had  no  regular  hour. 
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Conditions  of  night  rest 

The  quality  of  sleep  which  a  child  gets  will  be  affected  not  only  by 
his  physical  condition  and  individual  idiosyncrasies  but  also  by  his 
surroundings  while  asleep.  The  same  number  of  hours  in  bed  will 
yield  greater  rest  and  be  of  more  value  if  the  bed  is  clean,  comfortable, 
and  uncrowded;  the  bed  and  night  clothing  suitable  and  sufficient; 
the  bedroom  quiet,  adequately  ventilated,  and  not  made  the  common 
sleeping  place  of  too  many  persons  diverse  in  their  habits  and  sleep 
requirements. 

Night  clothing, — The  use  of  suitable  night  clothing  other  than  gar- 
ments worn  during  the  day  is  considered  desirable  hygienically.  A 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  study,  sleeping  in  some  of  the  clothes  they  wore  by 
day;  approximately  two-thirds  were  using  night  clothes  which  formed 
no  part  of  their  daytime  attire.  Among  children  of  Italian  mothers 
these  proportions  were  reversed.  Children  of  Lithuanian  mothers 
were  also  more  likely  to  sleep  in  some  part  of  their  day  clothing. 
Of  the  children  of  native  white  mothers  20  per  cent,  and  of  the  colored 
children  13  per  cent,  used  as  night  clothing  part  of  their  daytime 
apparel;  42  per  cent  of  the  children  whose  mothers  were  of  foreign 
birth  did  so.     (General  Table  XXVI,  p.  166.) 

Ventilation  of  hedroom. — The  only  means  of  judging  whether  a 
child  was  receiving  fresh  air  at  night  was  to  ascertain  the  mother's 
custom  as  to  keeping  the  windows  of  the  child's  bedroom  open  or 
shut.  Children  sleeping  in  rooms  the  windows  of  which  were  kept 
closed  both  winter  and  summer  numbered  156  (3  per  cent) ;  46  per 
cent  occupied  bedrooms  the  windows  of  which  were  opened  only  in 
summer;  somewhat  more  than  one-half  (52  per  cent)  of  the  children 
had  sleeping  rooms  with  windows  open  the  year  round.  Seventy- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  children  of  native  white  mothers,  63  per  cent  of 
those  of  colored  mothers,  and  40  per  cent  of  those  with  mothers  born 
outside  the  United  States  occupied  sleeping  rooms  in  which  the 
windows  were  opened  every  night  whatever  the  season.  Twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  children  with  native  white  mothers,  41  per  cent 
of  the  colored  children,  and  57  per  cent  of  those  whose  mothers  were 
foreign  bom  slept  in  rooms  with  windows  open  in  summer  only. 
(Table  25.) 

Bedroom  windows  were  much  more  likely  to  be  opened  only  in 
summer  in  homes  where  the  breadwinner's  annual  earnings  did  not 
reach  $1,050.  Desire  to  conserve  heat  and  warmth  may  partially 
explain  this.  When  the  breadwinner's  earnings  amounted  to  $1,850 
or  more,  77  per  cent  of  the  children  slept  in  rooms  with  windows 
open  both  summer  and  winter,  as  contrasted  with  38  per  cent  of  the 
children  whose  breadwinners  earned  under  $1,050  a  year. 
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Table  25. — Ventilation  ofbedroomy  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Sleeping  with  bedroom  windows  open. 

Color  and  nationality 
of  mother. 

Summer  and 
winter. 

One  season  only. 

Neither 

season. 

Not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

3,099 

51.5 

2,752 

45.8 

156 

2.6 

8 

0.1 

Native  white . . 

1,843 
3,934 
923 
587 
546 
291 
265 
228 
225 
869 
232 
6 

1,416 
1,555 
278 
225 
173 
117 
103 
131 
68 
460 
122 
6 

76.8 
39.5 
30.1 
38.3 
31.7 
40.2 
38.9 
57.5 
30.2 
62.9 
52.6 

408 
2,248 
618 
337 
346 
161 
156 

92 
147 
391 

96 

22.2 
57.2 
66.9 
67.5 
63.4 
55.3 
68.9 
40.4 
65.3 
45.0 
41.4 

18 
124 
27 
22 
27 
13 
6 
4 
10 
15 
14 

1.0 
3.2 
2.9 
3.7 
4.9 
4.6 
2.3 
1.8 
4.4 
1.7 
6.0 

1 
7 

\ 

Foreign-born  white 

.2 

Polish 

Serbo-Croatian 

3 

.5 

Slovak 

Magyar 

ItaUan 

German 

1 

.4 

Lithuanian 

Another 

3 

.3 

Negro    

Not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Number  of  occupants  of  cTiild^s  bedroom. — Four  per  cent  of  the  6,015 
children  of  preschool  age  in  Gary  occupied  bedrooms  alone;  24  per 
cent  slept  two  in  a  room;  30  per  cent  had  bedrooms  accommodating 
three  persons;  20  per  cent  slept  four  in  a  room;  13  per  cent,  five  in  a 
room,  and  8  per  cent,  six  or  more  in  a  room.     (Table  26.) 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  children  sharing  a  bedroom  with  four  or  more 
other  persons  were  accustomed  to  having  the  bedroom  windows  open 
summer  and  winter;  13  per  cent  sleeping  five  or  more  in  a  room 
were  used  to  having  windows  open  in  summer  but  closed  in  winter. 

Table  26. — Number  of  additional  occupants  of  child^s  bedroom ^  by  color  and  nativity 

of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Number  of  additional  occu- 
pants of  child's  bedroom. 

Native  white. 

Foreign-born 
white. 

Negro. 

Not 
re- 
ported.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

1,843 

100.0 

3,934 

100.0 

232 

100.0 

6 

None 

261 

1,415 

1,800 

1  232 

808 

469 

30 

4.3 
23.5 
29.9 
20.5 
13.4 
7.8 
0.5 

151 

617 

617 

295 

97 

53 

13 

8.2 
33.5 
33.5 
16.0 
5.3 
2.9 
0.7 

91 
728 
1,096 
903 
696 
409 
12 

2.3 

ia6 

27.9 
23.0 
17.7 
10.4 
0.3 

16 

69 
86 
34 
16 
7 
6 

6.5 
29.7 
37.1 
14.7 
6.9 
3.0 
2.2 

4 

1...                        *  " 

1 

2,..     

1 

:\              

4....   

5  and  over.'  [!'!!].'!!!]]!;]]]'. 

Not  reported 

^  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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The  households  in  which  mothers  were  foreign  bom,  it  will  be 
recalled,  were  larger  and  more  crowded  than  households  with  native 
white  mothers.  (See  p.  29.)  The  bedrooms  in  which  28  per  cent  of 
the  children  with  mothers  of  foreign  birth  slept  were  each  occupied  by 
five  or  more  persons  nightly;  only  8  per  cent  of  the  children  of  native 
white  mothers,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  colored  children,  used  bedrooms 
in  common  with  so  many  occupants. 

Bedrooms  for  children  were  more  crowded  in  families  where  chief 
breadwinner^s  earnings  were  low.  Practically  half  the  children  whose 
breadwinners  earned  less  than  $1,050  a  year  were  sharing  bedrooms 
with  three  or  more  other  persons;  3  out  of  10  were  sleeping  in  the 
same  room  with  four  or  more  other  people.  In  the  homes  where  the 
chief  breadwinner's  earnings  were  $1,850  or  more,  1  child  in  5  had  a 
room  with  three  or  more  other  persons,  and  1  in  12  slept  in  a  bed- 
room with  four  or  more  additional  occupants.     (Table  27.) 

Table  27. — Number  of  additional  occupants  of  child^s  bedroom,  by  annual  earnings  of 

chief  breadwinner  in  1917. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  Age. 

Total. 

Annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  in  1917. 

Number   of  additional 
occupants   of  child's 
bedroom. 

Under 
11,050. 

11,050  to 
$1,849. 

$1,850  and 
over. 

No  chief 
bread- 
winner and 
no  earn- 
ings. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

1,774 

100.0 

2,949 

100.0 

819 

100.0 

129 

100.0 

344 

100.0 

None 

;»i 

1,415 

1,800 

1,232 

808 

469 

30 

4.3 
23.5 
29.9 
20.5 
13.4 
7.8 
0.5 

30 
313 
464 
412 
318 
228 
9 

1.7 
17.6 
26.2 
1^.2 
17.9 
12.9 

0.5 

118 
688 
904 
632 
399 
197 
11 

4.0 
23.3 
30.7 
21.4 
13.5 
6.7 
0.4 

83 
298 
262 
103 
45 
22 
6 

10.1 
36.4 
32.0 
12.6 
5.5 
2.7 
0.7 

7 
35 
43 
28 
11 
4 
1 

6.4 
27.1 
33.3 
21.7 
8.5 
3.1 
0.8 

23 

81 
127 
57 
35 

18 
3 

6.7 

1 

23.5 

2 

36.9 

3 

16.6 

4 

10.2 

5  and  over 

5.2 

Not  reported 

0.9 

It  was  imusual  for  the  children  of  preschool  age  to  sleep  in  rooms 
with  persons  not  members  of  the  family.  Thirty-five  children,  how- 
ever (less  than  1  per  cent)  were  sharing  bedrooms  with  such  persons. 

One  child  in  20  was  getting  less  than  10  hours'  rest  at  night  in  a 
bedroom  with  four  or  more  occupants;  three- tenths  of  all  the  children 
were  sleeping  less  than  12  hours,  in  bedrooms  accommodating  four  or 
more  persons.  That  the  child  sleeping  in  a  room  with  several  other 
individuals  tends  not  only  to  secure  sleep  less  undisturbed  in  nature 
but  also  less  sleep  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  but  8  per  cent  of  the 
children  occupying  rooms  alone  slept  less  than  10  hours  nightly^ 
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whereas  15  per  cent  of  those  sharing  sleeping  quarters  with  five  or 
more  additional  occupants  had  less  than  10  hours'  rest  at  night. 
(General  Table  XXVII,  p.  167.) 

The  following  examples  are  extreme,  but  they  suggest  how  crowd- 
ing the  bedroom  may  affect  the  opportunity  for  a  preschool  child  to 
obtain  restful  and  sufficient  sleep.  A  family  of  10  lived  in  a  three- 
room  house.  The  father  was  dead.  The  oldest  child  was  a  girl  14, 
the  youngest  a  6-months-old  baby.  All  10  in  the  family  slept  in  one 
bedroom.  In  one  bed  slept  4  brothers  (2  of  preschool  age);  in 
another  3  sisters  (one  5  years  old) ;  a  20-months-old  child  had  a  bed 
to  himself.  The  preschool  children  went  to  bed  at  irregular  hours 
and  usually  had  not  more  than  9  hours'  sleep. 

Another  family  of  10  lived  in  one  room  which  had  to  serve  all  pur- 
poses. It  was  very  large  and  was  apparently  intended  as  the  base- 
ment and  foundation  for  a  house  which  when  completed  would  afford 
plenty  of  space.  Three  sisters  14  years  of  age  and  over  occupied  a 
bed  with  one  preschool  girl;  2  brothers  slept  in  another  bed  with  a 
4-year-old  boy. 

The  sleeping  needs  and  requirements  of  the  individuals  in  these 
two  family  groups  necessarily  varied  because  of  the  range  in  age. 
In  the  second  home  the  necessity  of  using  the  single  room  for  every 
purpose  of  daily  family  life  must  have  further  imperiled  the  chance 
of  the  preschool  child  to  sleep  in  surroundings  restful  and  quiet. 

Number  of  chiMs  bedfellows. — As  a  rule,  merely  sharing  a  room 
with  others  offers  less  likelihood  of  disturbed  sleep  for  the  2-  to  7-year 
old  child  than  sharing  a  bed.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  children 
had  separate  beds;  45  per  cent  had  one  bedfellow;  27  per  cent  shared 
beds  with  two  other  persons;  one  child  in  22  was  sleeping  with  at 
least  three  additional  individuals.  Among  children  with  native  white 
mothers,  the  proportion  sleeping  alone  (38  per  cent)  was  double  or 
more  than  double  the  corresponding  proportions  among  colored  chil- 
dren (19  per  cent)  and  those  with  mothers  of  foreign  birth  (16  per 
cent).  Among  Slovaks  and  Poles  only  1  child  in  10  was  sleeping 
alone.  The  bedfellows  of  the  preschool  children  were  most  likely  to 
be  other  children  in  the  family,  their  brothers  or  sisters  under  14 
years  of  age.  One  child  in  8,  however,  was  sleeping  with  adults  and 
cliildren.^^  One  in  5  was  sleeping  with  adults  only.  Among  children 
with  native  white' mothers  the  proportion  having  both  adult  and  child 
bedfellows  was  5  per  cent;  among  colored  children  it  was  10  per  cent; 
among  children  of  foreign-born  mothers,  16  per  cent.  (General  Table 
XXVIII,  p.  168.) 

"  The  term  "adulf  has  hOTe  been  used  to  indicate  a  person  14  yea  rs  of  age  or  older. 
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Table  28. — Number  of  hours'  rut  cd  night,  by  number  of  additional  occupants  of  chiMs 

bed. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Number  of  hours'  rest  at  night. 

Total. 

Number  of  additional  occupants  of  child's  bed. 

None. 

1 

3 

Sand 
over. 

Not 
reported. 

Total 

6,016 

1,360 

2,706 

1,640 

278 

31 

1/^s  than  8 

16 

93 

589 

1,669 

2,119 

1,103 

264 

60 

102 

3 
23 

98 

353 

480 

286 

84 

18 

15 

8 
38 
254 
807 
958 
484 
103 
26 
28 

6 

30 

192 

449 

674 

277 

70 

15 

2P8 

8,  less  than  9 

2 

45 

59 

106 

55 

4 

1 

6 

9,  less  than  10 

lO.lessthanll 

1 

Il,lessthanl2 

1 

12,Iessthanl3 

1 

13,lessthanl4 

3 

14  and  over 

Not  reported 

25 

Crowding  the  bed  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  aflFect  adversely 
both  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  sleep  which  the  occupants  are 
likely  to  obtain.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  children  of  preschool  age 
sleeping  alone  got  less  than  10  hours'  night  rest;  14  per  cent  of  those 
with  two,  and  17  per  cent  of  those  with  three  or  more  bedfellows 
spent  less  than  10  hours  in  bed  at  night.  Of  the  total  number  of 
children,  227  (4  per  cent)  slept  less  than  10  hours  three  in  a  bed,  and 
1,250  (21  per  cent)  slept  less  than  12  hoxu-s.  Forty-seven  children 
had  beds  with  four  or  more  occupants  and  slept  less  than  10  hours; 
212  children  had  less  than  12  hours'  rest  nightly  in  beds  each  con- 
taining four  or  more  persons.     (Table  28.) 

Dental  care. 

^'Two  decades  ago,''  wrote  Terman  in  1914,  *Hhe  mouth  of  the 
school  child  was  to  the  average  educated  person  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. Even  the  dentist  and  physician  were  not  aware  of  the  actual 
conditions  except  by  inference  for  the  simple  reason  that  only  5  or 
10  per  cent  of  the  children  ever  came  to  them  for  examinations.  It 
remained  for  the  school  doctor  and  school  dentist  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts."  ^^  When  once  instituted,  examinations  of  school  children 
demonstrated  that  dental  caries  were  very  common  among  them- 
Investigation  also  revealed  a  great  lack  of  care  of  children's  teeth  and 
showed  that  it  was  unusual  for  children  to  visit  dentists.  Dental 
defects  and  lack  of  care  in  children  of  preschool  age  received  even 
tardier  recognition.  Need  for  paying  any  attention  to  temporary 
teeth  and  their  condition  is  still  far  from  being  widely  realized, 
though  activities  of  the  past  few  years,  such  as  the  modern  health 
crusade,  have  helped  greatly.    Inaugurating  toothbrush  drills  has  not 

18  T^man,  Lewis  M. :  The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,  p.  169.    Houghton  Mimin  Co.    Boston,  1914. 
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only  benefited  school  children  but  also  reacted  favorably  upon  the 
dental  care  of  preschool  children. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  children  of  preschool  age  in  Gary  had 
never  visited  a  dentist.  Children  of  native  white  mothers  were  more 
likely  to  have  been  taken  to  dentists  than  children  of  foreign-born 
mothers  or  colored  children.  Of  the  children  of  native  white  mothers, 
about  1  in  5  had  been  to  the  dentist  at  least  once;  of  those  whose 
mothers  were  born  outside  the  United  States,  about  1  in  1 1 ;  of  the 
children  of  colored  mothers,  about  1  in  21.  The  1,164  children  6  or 
7  years  of  age  had  had  more  opportunity  than  the  others  for  being 
taken  to  a  dentist;  only  76  per  cent  of  the  children  of  these  ages,  as 
against  96  per  cent  of  those  2  and  3  years  of  age  and  85  per  cent  of 
those  4  and  5  years  of  age,  had  never  been  to  a  dentist.  Of  the  6- 
and  7-year-old  children  of  native  white  mothers,  only  62  per  cent 
had  had  no  dental  attention. 

Children  who  had  visited  a  dentist  only  to  have  teeth  extracted 
numbered  246  (4  per  cent) ;  475  children  (8  per  cent)  had  gone  to 
the  dentist  for  other  reasons.  Seven  per  cent  of  all  the  children  had 
made  but  one  visit  to  a  dentist;  120  children  (approximately  2  per 
cent)  had  visited  a  dentist  three  times  or  more.  (General  Table 
XXIX,  p.  169.) 

In  the  families  containing  children  of  preschool  age,  more  adequate 
chief  breadwinner's  earnings  and  an  increased  likelihood  that  the 
children  would  have  received  dental  attention  were  coincident.  When 
the  chief  breadwinner  earned  less  than  $1,050,  92  per  cent,  and  when 
his  earnings  were  $1,850  or  more  per  annum,  78  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren had  never  been  taken  to  a  dentist.  Of  the  boys  and  girls  6  and 
7  years  of  age  whose  breadwinner's  earnings  were  most  ample  ($1,850 
or  over  per  year)  only  58  per  cent  had  not  made  at  least  one  visit 
to  a  dentist.     (General  Table  XXX,  p.  170.) 


PART  11.  DIET  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 
METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

Securing  diet  records. 

Owing  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  whole  investigation,  an 
exact  quantitative  study  of  the  diet  of  each  child  for  even  a  short 
period  of  time  was  entirely  impracticable.  However,  because  of 
the  prime  importance  of  diet  in  the  normal  growth  and  development  of 
children,  an  effort  was  made  to  learn  all  that  was  possible  by  the 
schedule  method  concerning  the  feeding  of  these  children  of  pre- 
school age.  The  6,015  diet  records  upon  which  this  section  of  the 
report  is  based  were  secured,  along  with  other  information  relating 
to  the  children,  by  experienced  field  agents  in  their  visits  to  all  the 
homes  in  Gary  where  a  child  born  within  the  period  1911  to  1915, 
inclusive,  was  living.  The  mother  was  asked  by  the  agent  to  state 
in  detail  the  diet  which  the  child  had  had  on  the  day  preceding  the 
agent's  visit.  If  the  preceding  day  was  Sunday,  or  if  the  diet  for 
any  reason  was  not  the  usual  one,  the  record  for  another  day  was 
taken  instead  and  a  note  to  this  effect  entered  on  the  schedule.  In- 
formation was  obtained  concerning  all  food  eaten  by  the  children 
both  at  meals  and  between  meals;  the  number,  hours,  and  regularity 
of  meals;  and  the  total  amount  of  milk  used  as  a  beverage.  Agents 
M^ere  directed  also  to  secure,  when  possible,  estimates  of  the  amounts 
of  foods  other  than  milk  taken. 

Limitations  of  material. 

The  material  thus  obtained  has  certain  definite  limitations  incident 
to  the  method  of  securing  the  data.  Chief  among  these  are:  (1)  The 
diet  is  for  a  single  day;  (2)  it  is  not  quantitative  to  any  great  extent; 
and  (3)  its  accuracy  depends  on  the  mother's  memory.  In  respect 
to  these  obvious  weaknesses  the  following  points  should  be  con- 
sidered: 

1.  Although  the  diet  was  for  but  a  single  day  and  may  have  been 
either  better  or  worse  than  the  usual  one,  it  was  doubtless  fairly 
typical  for  the  majority  of  the  children,  since  most  families  have 
moderately  regular  dietary  habits.  Further,  every  effort  was  made 
to  exclude  nontypical  days.  Feast  days  and  fast  days,  and  days 
when  the  children  were  sick  or  on  special  diets,  were  omitted.  And 
even  if  certain  of  the  diets  are  in  some  degree  exceptional,  when  large 
numbers  of  one-day  diets  are  considered — such  as  the  6,015  diets 
available  for  this  report — the  picture  of  the  conditions  found  is 
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doubtless  true  in  its  main  outlines.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
these  diets  are  suj0&ciently  representative  of  the  customary  ones  of 
the  children  studied  to  yield  valuable  conclusions. 

2.  Without  knowing  the  exact  amounts  of  food  eaten  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  energy  value  of  a  diet  is  sufficient  to  cover  a 
child's  needs,  and  the  value  of  the  data  here  given  is  limited  by  this 
fact.  But  it  is  possible  to  determine  much  concerning  the  qualita- 
tive adequacy  of  a  diet  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  information 
is  available  not  only  as  to  the  kinds  of  foods  eaten,  but  also  covering 
the  approximate  amounts  of  milk  and  a  rough  indication  of  the 
amounts  of  other  foods.  In  this  study,  diets  qualitatively  adequate 
were  adjudged  satisfactory  on  the  assumption  that  normal  amounts 
of  food  were  eaten.  The  diets  were  thus  rated  too  favorably  rather 
than  too  unfavorably — a  failing  in  the  right  direction  in  a  study 
revealing  uniformly  poor  conditions. 

3.  Although  the  mother's  memory  was  trusted  for  the  data,  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  recall  the  diet  of  the  preceding  day  only — 
not  a  difficult  matter.  Moreover,  every  effort  was  made  by  the  agent 
to  assist  her  to  make  the  record  complete  and  accurate.  Special 
inquiries  were  made  regarding  certain  foods,  as,  for  instance,  whether 
the  bread  had  butter  on  it;  what,  if  anything,  was  eaten  on  the 
potatoes;  whether  the  child  really  had  no  milk  or  fruit;  and  what 
was  eaten  between  meals.  It  is  believed  that  by  questioning  the 
mother  in  regard  to  certain  important  foods,  fairly  complete  state- 
ments as  to  the  foods  eaten  by  the  children  were  obtained;  and  any 
slight  omissions  or  inaccuracies  in  a  few  cases  would  not  materially 
affect  the  findings  of  so  large  a  number  of  cases. 

These  limitations  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  pic- 
ture, drawn  from  the  material  contained  in  the  6,015  diet  records, 
of  how  these  preschool  children  of  Gary  were  being  fed. 

Grading  of  diets. 

Certain  items  of  diet  stood  out  prominently  as  deserving  individual 
tabulation — as,  the  amount  of  milk  used;  the  presence  or  absence  of 
vegetables,*  fruits,  cereals,  potatoes,  and  coffee  or  tea;  the  regularity 
and  number  of  meals;  the  suitability  of  foods;  the  custom  regarding 
eating  between  meals;  the  adequacy  of  breakfasts  and  lunches; 
and  the  prevalence  of  '^ heavy''  night  meals. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  diets  with  one  another 
as  well  as  with  a  fixed  standard  of  adequacy  and  in  order  to  relate 
diet  to  other  factors  in  this  study,  it  was  necessary  to  formulate  a 
system  for  classifying  the  diets  into  well-defined  groups  according 

i  According  to  the  olftssiflcatlon  used  in  this  study^  "vegetables ''  indicates  vegetables  other  than 
potatoes, 
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to  degree  of  adequacy  or  inadequacy.  A  general  survey  of  the  diet 
material  was  made,  and  after  consultations  with  pediatrists  and 
specialists  in  nutrition  a  system  of  five  grades  was  established.  The 
specifications  for  the  diiGferent  grades  and  the  relations  of  these  grades 
to  each  other  were  as  follows: 

I.  Adequate  (A  and  B).     This  group  includes  all  diets  which 

would  appear  to  cover  amply  all  the  child's  bodily  re- 
quirements— protein,  mineral,  vitamine,  energy — ^regard- 
less of  the  character  of  the  diet. 
"^  The  subdivision  into  A  and  B  diets  was  made  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  suitability  of  the  diet  in  respect  to  regularity 
of  meals,  type  of  foods,  distribution  of  meals,  and  similar 
items. 

A.  The  standard  for  grade  A  represents  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  nutrition  experts  and  physicians  as  to  the 
diet  to  be  recommended  for  children  of  preschool  age.  In 
such  an  ideal  diet  not  only  must  all  the  elements  required 
to  nourish  the  body  be  present,  but  the  food  must  be  of  such 
nature  and  given  under  such  conditions  as  to  be  suited  to 
the  child's  delicate  and  incompletely  developed  digestive 
tract.  It  will  therefore  consist  largely  of  mild,  bland  foods 
simply  cooked,  and  will  contain  no  tea,  coffee,  rich  pastries, 
or  other  unsuitable  articles.  The  meals,  furthermore,  will 
be  at  moderately  regular  hours;  there  wiU  be  no  promiscuous 
eating  between  meals,  and  the  dinner  or  "heaviest"  meal 
will  be  at  noon. 

The  milk  standard  for  Grade  A  was  set  at  1^  pints. 

B.  The  diets  classed  as  B  appeared  to  contain  all  the 
elements  required  to  nourish  the  child's  body,  but  failed  to 
measure  up  to  the  A  standard  in  one  or  more  particulai-s, 
usually  in  respect  to  items  of  suitability  listed  above.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  of  specialists  that  a  diet  with  these 
flaws  should  be  ruled  out  of  the  ideal  group,  but  should  not 
be  barred  from  the  adequate  group.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  if  these  faults  are  sufficiently  serious 
the  child  may  fail  to  be  well  nourished  even  though  his  diet 
includes  the  essential  elements. 

The  milk  standard  for  grade  B  was  1  pint, 

II.  Questionable  (C).    Any  diet  was  classed  as  C  which  fell  short 

of  the  requirements  of  an  A  or  B  diet  in  enough  respects 
to  make  its  safety  extremely  doubtful,  but  which  had 
suflBicient  good  points — usually  1  cup  of  milk — to  make  it 
superior  to  the  definitely  inadequate  D  diets, 

14683°— 23 5 
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III.  Inadequate  (D  and  E) .  All  diets  included  in  the  inadequate 
group  were  unquestionably  low  in  one  or  more  of  the 
food  requirements.  . 

D.  A  D  diet  was  plainly  lacking  in  essential  elements, 
but  had  some  redeeming  features.  It  usually  included 
less  than  one-half  pint  of  milk  or  no  milk. 

E.  The  E  diet  represented  an  extreme  degree  of  inade- 
quacy, being  so  low  in  all  food  essentials  as  to  be  practically 
a  deficiency  diet.  E  diets  were  usually  entirely  lacking  in 
milk,  in  all  class  A  proteins,  and  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
butter,  potatoes,  and  whole  cereals. 

Precautions  taken  in  applying  the  grading  system. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  applying  any  system  of  classification  lies  in 
holding  to  the  same  standard  throughout,  and  in  having  two  or  more 
persons  use  it  with  the  same  results.  Every  precaution  was  there- 
fore taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  classification.  In  the  first  place 
the  specifications  for  each  grade  were  defined  as  clearly  as  possible. 
The  work  of  grading  the  diets  was  done  by  clerks  with  special  train- 
ing in  dietetics.  These  clerks  were  given  preliminary  practice  in 
applying  the  standards  before  beginning  the  actual  grading  of  the 
schedules. 

In  order  that  nothing  might  be  overlooked  in  judging  a  diet,  a 
grading  sheet  was  prepared  and  every  diet  was  analyzed  by  this  sheet. 
This  was  found  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  clarifying  judgment. 
In  the  preliminary  practice  period  each  clerk  plotted  a  practice 
series  of  100  diets  on  this  sheet  and  assigned  grades.  They  then 
compared  the  grades  they  had  given.  This  practice  was  continued 
until  their  grading  was  so  uniform  as  scarcely  to  differ  one  grade  in 
several  himdred  records.  After  all  diets  had  been  tentatively  graded, 
the  two  clerks  went  through  the  schedules  together,  made  a  second 
estimate  of  each  diet  grade,  noted  the  one  given  previously,  and 
agreed  upon  a  final  decision  and  recorded  it.  The  uniformity  of  the 
two  graders'  work  and  the  agreement  in  most  instances  of  their 
final  judgment  with  the  first  grades  are  considered  evidence  that  the 
classification  was  done  as  consistently  as  could  well  be  expected. 
Since  the  diets  were  always  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt,  the  grades 
assigned  tend  to  be  higher  rather  than  lower  than  they  should  be. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  CHILDREN  IN  THE  DIET  GRADES. 

In  analyzing  the  findings  reported  in  Table  1  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  A  diet  is  not  one  difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  merely 
any  diet  capable  of  meeting  the  body's  needs  and  administered  with 
some  consideration  for  the  child's  age  and  development.  Moreover, 
such  a  diet  need  not  be  an  expensive  one — ^milk,  whole  cereal,  and 
fruit  or  vegetable  daily  being  sufficient  to  allow  a  diet  to  qualify  in 
this  group — and  it  is  the  easiest  possible  kind  of  diet  to  prepare. 
This  being  the  case  it  might  be  expected  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  children  would  fall  into  the  A  diet  group. 

These  facts  notwithstanding,  only  25  of  the  6,015  children — ^less 
than  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number — were  thus  f ortxmate. 
(Table  1.)  Furthermore,  the  number  classed  as  having  B  diets 
(probably  adequate  in  food  requirements  though  unsuitable  in  char- 
acter and  including  but  a  pint  of  milk)  was  likewise  small,  amounting 
to  8.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  group.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren studied,  in  other  words,  were  receiving  diets  which  appeared 
adequate  to  their  needs.  Almost  three  times  this  number  (29.2  per 
cent)  had  diets  (C)  whose  adequacy  was  highly  questionable;  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  group  (60.5  per  cent)  were  found  to 
have  diets  plainly  incapable  of  covering  all  their  bodily  requirements, 
58.4  per  cent  being  in  the  D  group  and  2.1  per  cent  (5  times  the  per- 
centage of  A's)  in  the  extremely  inadequate  E  group.  Chart  I  strik- 
ingly portrays  this  surprising  distribution. 


Table  1. — Grade 

of  diet. 

Grade  of  diet. 

Children  2  to  7 
years  of  age. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total . 

6,015 

100.0 

Adequate  diet 

534 

25 

509 

1,757 

3,639 

3,514 

125 

85 

8.9 

.4 

B 

8.5 

Questionable  diet,  C 

29.2 

Inadequate  diet 

60.5 

D 

58.4 

E 

2  1 

Not  reported 

1.4 

Since  some  authorities  consider  that  a  diet  satisfactory  in  other 
respects  may  qualify  for  class  A  if  it  includes  one  pint  instead  of  one 
and  one-half  pints  of  milk,  a  count  was  made  of  all  diets  which  were 
kept  from  this  grade  solely  on  account  of  lacking  the  extra  half-pint 
of  milk.     It  was  found  that  they  numbered  only  23 ;  in  other  words, 
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only  48  children,  0.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  would  have  been 
classed  as  having  diets  both  adequate  and  suitable  had  the  milk 
standard  for  this  grade  been  1  pint. 


Chaet  I.— Distribution  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age,  by  gmde  of  diet. 


A  slight  tendency  toward  better  diets  in  the  earlier  years  is  indicated 
by  Table  2,  which  shows  a  drop  from  11  per  cent  of  the  2-year-old 
children  in  A  or  B  groups  to  7.7  per  cent  of  those  7  years  of  age  in  the 
same  groups,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  percentage  having 
D  or  E  diets.  These  differences  are  not  sufficient,  however,  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  the  younger  children  were  given  any  special 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  feeding. 

Table  2. — Grade  of  diet ,  by  age  of  child. 


Age  of  child. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


Total. 


Grade  of  diet. 


A  and  B. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


C. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


D  and  E. 


Num-      Per 
ber.      cent.i 


Not  reported. 


Num-      Per 
ber.       cent. 


Total. 


2  years,  under  3.. 

3  years,  under  4.. 

4  years,  under  5.. 

5  years,  tinder  6.. 

6  years,  under  7.. 

7  y^rs,«nder8.. 
Not  reported  — 


6,015 


334 


1,757 


29.2 


3,639 


60.5 


85 


1,079 
1,437 
1,233 
1,100 
1,008 
156 
2 


il9 
126 
104 
98 
75 
12 


11.0 
8.7 
8.4 
&9 
7.4 
7.7 


350 
450 
348 
290 
282 
87 


32.4 
31.3 
28.2 
26.4 
28.0 
23.7 


601 
844 
760 
695 
637 
100 
2 


55.7 
58.7 
61.6 
63.2 
63.2 
64.1 


0.8 
1.2 
1.7 
1.5 
1.4 
4.5 


1  Not  sbowQ  where  base  is  less  tban  100. 
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Income. 

That  income  is  a  contributing  factor  in  the  inadequate  feeding  of 
children  is  evident  from  Chart  II.  The  proportion  of  adequate 
diets  (A  and  B)  increases  gradually  from  the  lowest  income  level  to 
the  highest,  and  the  proportion  of  inadequate  diets  (D  and  E)  like- 
wise decreases  progressively  with  the  rise  in  earnings,  a  sudden  drop 
occurring  at  the  $1,850  income  level.     But  the  actual  proportions  of 

Chart  II.— Per  cent  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  with  adequate  and  with  inadequate  diet,  by  earnings 

of  chief  breadwinner. 
Per  cent. 
100 


go 


60 


40 


20 


^.^^____  "v 

..  : N^ 


Under 
1850. 


1850 

to 

$1,049. 


$1,050 

to 
$1,249. 


$1,250 

to 
$1,449. 


$1,450 
to 

$1,849. 


$1,850 

10 

$2,249. 


$2,250 
and 
over. 


A  and  B  (adequate)  — 
D  and  E  (inadequate)  - 


adequate  and  inadequate  diets  in  the  highest  income  group  show 
clearly  that  poverty  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  faulty  feeding.  In  the 
most  prosperous  group  only  24.5  per  cent  of  the  children  appeared  to 
have  adequate  diets,  and  38.8  per  cent  of  them  had  definitely  unsatis- 
factory ones.  (Table  3.)  The  conclusion  to  which  these  data  lead — 
that  the  heed  for  education  regarding  the  food  needs  of  growing  chil- 
drenjs  not  restricted  to  low  income  groups — ^is  borne  out  by  other 
sections  of  the  report  which  follow. 
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Table  3. — Grade  of  diet,  by  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 


Earnings  of  chief  breadwin- 
ner. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


Total. 


Grade  of  diet. 


A  and  B. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


C. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 


D  and  E. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Not  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 

Under  $850.. 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 , 

$1,850  to  $2,249 

$2, 250  and  over 

No  chief  bread  wimier  and  no 

earnings 

Not  reported 


6,015 


534 


1,757 


29.2 


3,639 


60.5 


1.4 


851 
923 

1,065 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 

129 
344 


12 
40 
69 
71 

133 
67 

108 

7 
37 


1.4 
43 
5.5 
8.4 
12.8 
17.7 
24.5 

5.4 
10.8 


215 
235 
270 
239 
361 
158 
153 

31 
95 


26.3 
25.5 
25.4 
28.4 
34.7 
41.8 
34.7 

24.0 
27.6 


610 
640 
721 
522 
532 
151 
171 


203 


71.7 
69.3 
67.7 
61.9 
51.1 
39.9 
38.8 

69.0 
59.0 


1.6 
.9 
1.4 
1.3 
1.4 
.5 
2.0 

1.6 
2.6 


Nationality. 

The  children  of  colored  and  of  foreign-bom  mothers  had  on  the 
whole  less  satisfactory  diets  than  the  children  of  native  white  mothers. 
Of  the  25  diets  classed  as  A,  24  were  in  the  last-mentioned  group,  the 
one  exception  being  a  child  of  German  parentage.  Even  when 
factors  of  suitability  which  distinguish  the  A  from  the  B  diet  are  dis- 
regarded, the  native  white  group  makes  the  best  showing,  for  19.2 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  this  group  had  adequate  diets  (A  and  B) , 
while  but  4.3  per  cent  of  the  children  of  foreign-born  and  of  colored 
mothers  were  classed  as  being  adequately  fed.  The  children  of 
German  mothers  were  the  best  fed  among  the  children  of  foreign-born 
mothers,  11.4  per  cent  of  them  having  A  or  B  diets.  The  proportion 
of  children  having  adequate  diets  in  other  foreign  nationality 
groups  ranged  from  2.4  per  cent  to  less  than  1  per  cent.     (Table  4.) 

Table  4. — Grade  of  dietj  by  color  and  nationality  of  motfier. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of 
motiier. 

Total. 

Grade  of  diet. 

Not  re] 

AandB. 

c. 

D  and  E. 

ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

534 

8.9 

1,757 

29.2 

3,639 

60.5 

85 

1.4 

White  . 

5,777 
1,843 
3,934 
923 
587 
546 
291 
266 
228 

869 

232 

6 

522 

364 

168 

10 

14 

12 

6 

4 

26 

2 

94 

10 

2 

9.0 

19.2 

4.3 

1.1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.1 

1.5 

11.4 

.9 

10.8 

4.3 

1,706 

667 

1,039 

206 

143 

114 

62 

51 

69 

76 

319 

49 

2 

29.5 
36.2 
26.4 
Z2.2 
24.4 
20.9 
21.3 
19.2 
30.3 
33.8 
^.7 
21.1 

3,469 
783 

2,686 
698 
425 
419 
221 
204 
130 
141 
448 
168 
2 

60.0 
42.5 
68.3 
75.6 
72.4 
76.7 
75.9 
77.0 
67.0 
62.7 
61.6 
72.4 

80 

39 

41 

10 

5 

1 

2 

6 

3 

6 

8 

6 

1.4 

Native 

2.  t 

pOTdgn-boam 

1.0 

Pcdish 

l.l 

Serbo-Croatian 

Slovalr . .  -  ■■ .  f 

.9 
.2 

Magyar 

.7 

TtftfiftTl.     

2.3 

(lerman ,  - , , . . 

1.3 

Lithuanian 

2.7 

All  other 

.9 

Nearo 

2.2 

Not  retHMled ... 

_ 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  l^s  than  100. 
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The  poor  diets  of  the  children  of  the  foreign  bom  are  even  more 
apparent  when  the  proportion  of  inadequate  diets  is  considered. 
Barring  the  German  and  the  Lithuanian  groups,  whose  records  were 
shghtly  better  (57  and  62.7  per  cent,  respectively,  inadequate),  seven- 
tenths  of  the  children  of  foreign-born  and  colored  mothers  had  diets 
classified  as  inadequate  (D  or  E),  and  most  of  the  remainder,  as  Chart 
III  illustrates,  had  diets  graded  as  questionable  (C).  The  record  of 
the  native  whites,  though  noticeably  better  than  the  others,  is  far 
from  being  a  matter  of  pride,  since  not  far  from  half  of  these  children 
(42.5  per  cent)  were  in  the  groups  D  and  E. 

Chart  IIL—Per  cent  of  childreQ  2  to  7  years  of  age  with  adequate  and  with  inadequate  diet,  by  nationality 

of  motlier. 


^ lUUVo — 

Total 

m///////////M^//////m 

Natiye  white.- , 

■i^ni///////  42  ..5)///////// 

German 

fi^///////////A5m///////////h 

Lithuanian.. 

^Y/m//////m(///////mm, 

All    other    foreign- 
bom  white 

■  w///////////M//m,m/m///m 

Negro 

■  w//////////////////am////////////////A 

([[III  DietAandB(adec|uate) 
^^  Diet DandE (inadequate) 

District  of  residence. 

In  Ambridge  and  in  the  First  Subdivision,  the  two  most  favored  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  the  diets  were  somewhat  better  than  in  other  sec- 
tions, those  of  30.2  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  former  and  19.5  per 
cent  in  the  latter  section  being  adequate  and  those  of  30.9  per  cent 
and  40.9  per  cent,  respectively,  being  inadequate.  This  record  is 
far  from  good,  and  deserves  commendation  only  in  comparison  with 
the  poorer  records  of  Tolleston  and  the  South  Side.  In  each  of  these 
districts  only  4.6  and  2.7  per  cent  of  the  children  were  adequately  fed; 
about  70  per  cent  were  receiving  distinctly  inadequate  diets,  and  the 
remainder  questionable  ones.  (Table  5.)  This  indicates  that  nearly 
the  entire  preschool  population  of  these  sections — ^which  contained 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  in  the  city — ^were  being  inad- 
equately fed.     (See  p.  14.) 
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Table  5. — Orade  ofdiet^  by  district  of  residence. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Grade  of  diet. 

Not  reported. 

Bistrict  of  residence. 

AandB. 

C. 

B  and  E. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cait.i 

Num- 
ber. 

P«r 

oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Pot 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Total 

6,016 

534 

8.9 

1,757 

29.2 

3,639 

60.5 

85 

1.4 

Ambridge 

162 
40 
1,496 
99 
393 
2,890 
892 
43 

1 

291 
4 
61 
77 
41 
10 

3a2 
**'i9*5' 

'"ih'S 

2.7 
4.6 

61 

8 

570 

21 
142 
715 
222 

18 

37.7 

'"*38.*i' 

""*36."i 
24.7 
24.9 

60 

31 
612 

72 

179 

2,064 

616 

15 

30.9 

2 

1.2 

Clark 

First  Subdivision 

40.9 

'"'45.'5" 
71.4 
69.1 

23 
2 

11 
34 
13 

1.5 

Lincoln  Park 

Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park- 
South  Side 

2.8 
1.2 

Tolleston...  . 

1.5 

West  Gary 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


USE  OF  SPECIFIED  FOODS. 

The  particular  dietary  limitations  and  other  factors  responsible  for 
the  large  proportions  of  deficient  diets  which  have  been  described, 
will  be  disclosed  in  the  following  detailed  study  of  the  diets  in  respect 
to  the  use  of  specific  foods  and  the  customs  regarding  certain  dietary 
practices. 

Food  combinations  which  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  diet  satis- 
factory in  every  way  for  the  normal  nutrition  of  a  growing  child 
exist  in  wide  variety.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  choose  two  or  three 
foods  which,  if  eaten  in  sufiicient  amounts,  may  meet  all  the  body's 
requirements  for  growth  and  maintenance.  Obviously,  however, 
these  foods  must  be  so  chosen  that  their  dietary  properties  supplement 
one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  complete  diet.  Fresh  whole 
milk  and  a  whole  cereal  are  one  such  combination.  It  is  highly 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  average  human  being  would  day  in 
and  day  out  eat  enough  of  so  monotonous  a  diet  as  cereal  and  milk  to 
cover  his  energy  and  other  requirements.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
monotony  and  to  insure  a  sufiicient  amount  of  the  various  food  ele- 
ments, it  is  obvious  that  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  food  values 
safety  lies  in  using  a  variety  of  foods. 

In  outlining  diets  for  young  children  it  is  customary  to  include 
daily  the  following  foods:  Milk,  potato  and  other  vegetables,  fruit, 
cereal,  and  either  egg,  fish,  or  meat.  Such  a  general  plan  allows  much 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  way  of  vegetables,  fruits,  cereals,  breads,  and 
simple  sweets,  but  supplies  all  the  needed  food  constituents.  Even 
though  a  satisfactory  diet  can  be  provided  without  some  of  these  foods, 
the  safer  course  is  to  include  them  all  in  the  regular  daily  menus.  The 
extent  to  which  these  foods,  individually  and  in  combination,  are 
present  or  lacking  in  the  diets  studied  may  therefore  be  considered 
with  profit. 

Milk. 

It  is  no  mere  bit  of  sentimentality  that  causes  milk  to  be  termed 
the  ^indispensable  food''  of  childhood.  The  term  is  literally  de- 
served, for  though  an  expert  might  devise  a  diet  for  early  childhood 
which  did  not  include  milk,  the  task  would  not  be  easy;  and  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  diet  which  does  not  include  milk  is 
inadequate.  With  this  one  food  lacking  a  diet  is  almost  certain  to  be 
deficient  in  the  calcium  so  necessary  for  the  growth  of  bones  and 
tc3eth;  and  it  is  almost  equally  sure  to  be  low  in  the  best  growth  pro- 
^^'ins,  in  phosphorus  and  other  essential  minerals,  and  in  one  or 
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more  of  the  vitamines.  On  the  other  hand,  milk  alone,  in  plenty, 
goes  a  long  way  toward  making  a  satisfactory  diet  for  a  growing 
child  and  toward  covering  the  deficiencies  of  an  otherwise  hopeless 
diet.  Hence  it  is  spoken  of  with  equal  correctness  as  a  '^protective 
food/' 

The  amount  of  milk  actually  required  by  a  young  child  daily  is  not 
easily  determined.  ''A  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  every  chiW  is  the 
slogan  adopted  by  many  nutrition  specialists.  Some  who  believe  the 
quart  a  wise  allowance  accept  1^  pints  as  possibly  sufficient  and  as  a 
more  practical  amount.  According  to  almost  imiversal  agreement, 
a  pint  of  milk  at  the  very  least  should  be  provided  for  every  child 
daily. 

In  the  light  of  such  standards  the  children  of  this  survey  made  a 
poor  showing  indeed.  Only  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total  group  were 
drinking  IJ  pints  or  more  of  milk  a  day,  and  but  10.5  per  cent  were 
drinking  a  pint.  (Table  6.)  In  other  words,  only  18.9  per  cent  of  all 
these  preschool  children  were  receiving  daily  at  least  a  pint  of  milk, 
^  the  amount  universally  agreed  upon  as  the  minimum  they  should  be 
given.  Some  of  the  remainder  were  receiving  smaller  amounts — 
18.1  per  cent  had  about  half  a  pint,  and  3.4  per  cent  less  than  half  a 
pint.  More  than  half  of  aU  the  children  (57.2  per  cent)  had  no  milk 
at  all  to  drink  on  the  day  for  which  diet  was  reported. 

Table  6. — Amount  ofmilh  used  as  beverage. 


Amount  of  milk  used  as  beverage. 


Children  2  to  7 
years  of  age. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Total 

Nomilk 

Ivess  than  1  pint 

Less  than  ^  pint 

I  pint,  less  than  1  pint . . . 
1  pint  and,  over 

1  pint,  less  than  IJ  pints.. 

1 J  pints  and  over 

Not  reported 


6,015 


100.0 


3,443 

1,294 

206 

1,088 

1,139 

633 

506 

139 


57.2 
21.5 
3.4 

18.1 
18.9 
10.5 

8.4 

2.3 


When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  children  were  all  in  the  early 
years  of  childhood — the  time,  outside  of  infancy,  when  milk  is  most 
needed — the  significance  of  such  deprivation  becomes  forcefully 
apparent. 

The  amounts  of  milk  just  considered  refer  only  to  milk  used  as  a 
beverage.  Milk  taken  in  food  is  likely  to  be  a  variable  and  uncertain 
supply.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  give  due  credit  for  all  milk  used 
whether  as  a  beverage  or  in  food,  the  schedules  were  gone  over  and 
checked  as  having  ^'milk  in  food'^  if  custards,  milk  gravies,  milk 
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soups,  or  other  foods  containing  milk  were  present.  Even  after  credit 
was  given  for  milk  in  food,  970  children,  or  16.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  remained  whose  diet  contained  no  milk  whatever.  (Table  7.) 
A  total  of  21.8  per  cent  had  no  milk  in  food  and  less  than  a  pint  to 
drink.  Furthermore,  38.5  per  cent  had  no  milk  except  the  amounts 
they  might  get  in  foods — and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  this 
amount  ever  reached  a  pint.  (Table  8.)  Three-fifths  of  the  group 
studied  (60.3  per  cent),  therefore,  were  probably  receiving  less  than 
a  pint  of  milk  daily  either  in  food,  as  a  beverage,  or  in  combination. 

Table  7. — Amount  of  milk  used  as  beverage  in  absence  of  milk  in  food. 


Amount  of  milk  used  as  beverage  in  absence  of  milk  in  food. 


Children  2  to  7 
years  of  age. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Total 

Total  having  no  milk  in  food 

With  no  milk  as  beverage 

With  less  than  1  pint  as  beverage 

With  1  pint  and  over  as  beverage 

With  amount  as  beverage  not  reported 


6,015 


1,714 


970 
343 
372 


100.0 


28.5 


16.1 
5.7 
6.2 
0.5 


Table  8. — Amount  of  milk  used  as  beverage  in  addition  to  milk  used  in  food. 


Amount  of  milk  used  as  beverage  in  addition  to  milk  used  in  food. 


Children  2  to  7 
years  of  age. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Total 

Total  having  milk  in  food 

With  no  milk  as  beverage 

With  less  than  1  pint  as  beverage 

With  1  pint  and  over  as  beverage 

With  amount  as  beverage  not  reported 


6,015 


100.0 


687 
55 


38.5 
14.3 
11.4 


Use  of  milk  and  age  of  child. — It  might  be  thought  that  the  younger 
children — those  2  and  3  years  old  at  least — would  still  be  regarded 
^>y  their  mothers  as  infants  and  provided  with  a  more  generous 
•i^mount  of  milk  than  older  children.  But  although  a  slightly  greater 
proportion  of  those  2  years  than  of  those  7  years  of  age  were  receiving 
a  pint  or  more  to  drink — 22.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  14.1  per 
cent — the  difference  is  not  very  great.     (Table  9.) 
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Table  9. — Amount  ofmilh  used  as  beverage j  by  age  of  child. 


Age  of  child 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


Total, 


Using  specified  amount  of  milk  as 
beverage. 


None  and  less 
thMi  1  pint. 


Number.  Percent.* 


1  pint  and  over. 


Number.  Percent. 


Not  reported. 


Number.  Percent 


Total. 


6,015 


4,737 


78.8 


18.9 


139 


2.3 


2  years,  under  3.. 

3  years,  under  4.. 

4  years,  under  6.. 
6y^rs,under6-. 

6  years,  under  7.. 

7  years,  under  8.. 
Not  reported 


1,079 
1,437 
1,233 
1,100 
1,008 
156 
2 


812 
1,120 
977 
889 
810 
127 
2 


75.3 
77.9 
79.2 
80.8 
80.4 
81.4 


246 
288 
224 
191 
168 
22 


22.8 
20.0 
18.2 
17.4 
16.7 
14.1 


1.9 
2.0 
2.6 
1.8 
3.0 
4.5 


I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Use  of  milk  and  income.— A  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
these  children  were  not  better  provided  with  milk  is  found  by  studying 
the  milk  consimiption  in  relation  to  the  father^s  earnings.  Table  10 
shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the  milk  record  after  the  income 
reaches  $1,250.  When  the  father's  earnings  were  less  than  this 
amount  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  children  had  no  milk  at  aU  to 
drink  and  less  than  15  per  cent  had  at  least  a  pint.  After  the  income 
reached  $1,250,  however,  the  proportion  having  no  milk  to  drink 
declined  progressively  from  58.6  per  cent  in  the  $1,250  to  $1,449  group 
to  38.5  per  cent  in  the  $2,250  and  over  group,  while  the  proportion 
having  a  pint  or  more  increased  from  18.5  per  cent  to  31.5  per  cent. 
The  higher  the  income,  in  other  words,  the  greater  was  the  use  of  milk 
as  a  beverage. 

Table  10. — Amount  of  milk  used  as  beverage^  by  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 


Earnings  of  chief  br^Ml- 
winner. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


Total. 


Using  no  milk 
as  beverage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Using  specified  amount  of  milk 
as  beverage. 


Less  than 
ll^t. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


1  pint  and 
over. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Not  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Total............ 

Under  1850 

$850  to  $1.049 

$1,050  to  11,249 

$1,260  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 • 

$1,850  to  $2,249 

^,250  and  over 

No  chief  breadwinner  and  no 

earning 

Not  reported , 


6,015 


3,443 


57.2 


1,294 


21.5 


1,139 


18.9 


139 


851 
^3 

1,065 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 

129 
344 


529 
584 
676 
494 
538 
168 
170 

76 
208 


62.2 
63.3 
63.5 
58.6 
61.7 
44.4 
38.5 

58.9 
60.5 


199 
200 
216 
176 
234 
87 
112 


47 


^.4 
21.7 
20.3 
^.9 
22.5 
23.0 
25.4 

17.8 
13.7 


100 
127 
148 
156 
248 
117 


11.8 
13.8 
13.9 
18.5 
23.8 
31.0 
31.5 

19.4 
23.0 


2.3 


2.7 
1.3 
2.3 
2.0 
2.0 
1.6 
4.5 

3.9 
2.9 
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That  low  income  is  not  solely  responsible  for  the  absence  of  milk 
from  the  diets  is  equally  evident  from  Table  10;  for  in  spite  of  the 
more  extensive  use  of  milk  in  the  highest  earnings  group,  there  still 
remain  38.5  per  cent  of  this  group  who  were  drinking  no  milk,  and 
only  31 .5  per  cent  of  them  were  receiving  a  pint  or  more  daily. 

tise  ofmilh  and  nationality. — ^A  comparison  by  nationalities  (Table 
11)  shows  that  the  children  of  Italian  mothers  received  by  far  the 
least  amount  of  milk,  only  6.8  per  cent  having  so  much  as  a  pint  daily, 
and  75.1  per  cent  having  none.  The  children  of  Magyar  and  Slovak 
mothers  fared  little  better,  however,  for  only  about  8  per  cent  of  these 
were  in  the  group  receiving  at  least  a  pint  a  day  and  more  than  70  per 
cent  were  in  the  group  receiving  no  nulk  at  all.  Children  of  Polish, 
Lithuanian,  Negro,  and  Serbo-Croatian  mothers  had  a  slightly  better 
record,  ranging  from  12.4  to  16.7  per  cent  with  a  pint  or  more,  and 
from  57.3  to  65.5  per  cent  with  none.  Children  of  native  white  and 
those  of  German  parentage  were  above  the  average,  27.9  per  cent  of 
the  former  having  a  pint  or  more  and  46.9  per  cent  having  none,  while 
of  the  latter  26.3  per  cent  had  a  pint  or  more  and  51.8  per  cent  had 
none. 

Table  11. — Amount  of  milk  used  as  beverage,  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 

Total. 

Using  no  milk 
as  beverage. 

Using  specified  amount  of  milk 
as  beverage. 

Not  re] 

Less  than  1 
pint. 

1  pint  and  over. 

ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oenti 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cmt.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,016 

3,443 

57.2 

1,294 

21.5 

1,139 

18.9 

139 

2.3 

White 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

587 

546 

291 

265 

228 

225 

869 

232 

6 

3,289 
865 

2,424 
695 
351 
402 
206 
199 
118 
129 
424 
152 
2 

56.9 
46.9 
61.5 
64.5 
69.8 
73.6 
70.8 
75,1 
61.8 
57.3 
48. « 
65.5 

1,257 
410 
847 
202 
120 
93 
64 
37 
47 
56 
238 
36 
1 

21.8 
22.2 
2L6 
2L9 
20.4 
17.0 
18.6 
14.0 
20.6 
24.9 
27.4 
15.5 

1,099 

615 

684 

114 

98 

49 

24 

18 

60 

30 

191 

37 

3 

19.0 
27.9 
14.8 
12.4 
16.7 
9.0 
8.2 
6.8 
26.3 
13.3 
22.0 
15.9 

132 
53 
79 
12 
18 

2 

7 
11 

3 
10 
16 

7 

2.3 

Native 

2  9 

Foreign-born 

2.0 

Polish 

1  3 

Serbo-Croatian 

Slovak 

3.1 
0.4 

M^jar 

2.4 

It^an 

4.2 

German.... 

Lithuanian 

L3 
4.4 

AU  other. 

1.8 

Negro..  _. 

3.0 

Not  reported. . . . : 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

JJse  of  mUJc  and  district  of  residence. — ^An  examination  of  the  milk 
record  of  the  two  sections  of  the  city  where  the  larg^  majority  of  the 
(children  lived — the  First  Subdivision,  and  the  South  Side  including 
J^oUes ton— does  not  show  so  great  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former 
«^s  its  larger  percentage  of  native  whites,  its  greater  prosperity,  and 
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its  generally  higher  standard  of  living  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Of 
the  children  in  this  more  favored  residence  district  44.7  per  cent 
had  no  milk  to  drink  and  only  30.1  per  cent  had  so  much  as  the  pint 
minimum.  In  the  South  Side  and  ToUeston,  with  their  larger  percent- 
age of  foreign  born  and  lesser  advantages,  approximately  two-thirds 
(64.6  per  cent)  of  the  children  were  in  the  ''no  milk"  class  and  only 
13.2  per  cent  received  a  pint  or  more  a  day.     (Table  12.) 

Table  12.— Amount  of  milk  used  as  beverage^  hy  dutrict  of  residence. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Using  no  milk 
as  beverage. 

Using  specified  amount  of  milk 
as  beverage. 

Not  reported. 

District  of  residence. 

Less  than  1 
pint. 

1  pint  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cmt.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Pot 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Total 

6,015 

3,443 

57.2 

1,294 

21.5 

1,139 

18.9 

139 

2.3 

A  mbridg© 

162 

40 

1,496 

99 

393 

2,890 

^2 

43 

51 

28 
669 

57 

179 

1,882 

560 

17 

31.5 

'  '44.'7" 

'"45.5" 
65.1 
62.8 

54 

9 

342 

23 

95 
582 
174 

15 

33.3 
""22.9" 

"**24*2' 

20.1 
19.5 

55 

3 

450 

16 
107 
362 
136 

10 

34.0 

2 

1.2 

Clark 

First  Subdivision 

30.1 

""27.2* 
12.5 
15.2 

35 
3 
12 
64 
22 
1 

2  3 

Lincoln  Park 

Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park. . 
South  Side 

3.1 

2.2 

ToUeston 

2.5 

WestGarv 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Coffee  or  tea. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  scanty  use  of  milk  stands  the  liberal 
use  of  coffee  aad  tea  as  beverages  among  the  children  studied,  of  whom 
more  than  two-thirds  (66.8  per  cent)  had  coffee  or  tea  on  the  day  of 
the  study,  26.8  per  cent  having  it  once,  23.5  per  cent  twice,  and  16.4 
per  cent  three  times  or  more.     (Table  13.) 

Table  13. — Number  of  times  tea  or  coffee  used  daily. ^ 


or  coffee  «f?ed  daily.* 

Children  2  to 
7  years  of  age. 

Number  of  times  tea 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

ITsf tl^  neithfli*  tf»  nor  coffim 

1,928 
4,017 
1,615 
1,413 
989 
70 

32. 1 

Usiiig  tea  or  coffee 

66.8 

Onoe .. 

26. 8 

Twice *.. 

23.5 

Thrw  times  and  over 

16.4 

Not  reported. 

1.2 



*  InformatlcHi  relate  to  ^y  preceding  agent's  visit. 
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Relation  between  use  of  coffee^  and  use  of  milk. — ^An  inverse  rela- 
tion between  the  coffee  and  milk  consumption  such  as  is  commonly  ob- 
served by  social  dietitians  appears  in  the  cases  under  study,  as  is 
strikingly  shown  in  Table  14  and  Chart  IV.  Whether  the  use  of 
coffee  tends  to  decrease  the  amount  of  milk  consumed,  or  whether 
the  use  of  coffee  is  occasioned  by  decreased  milk  supply,  is  hard  to 
say.  It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that  the  rule  works  in  both  directions. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  many  cases  when  a  child  is  allowed  to  have  coffee 
he  consequently  refuses  milk,  which  is  bland  and  tasteless  in  com- 

Chabt  IV.— Per  cent  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  using  tea  or  coffee,  by  use  of  milk  as  a  beverage. 


■100/.- 


No  milk. 


Less  than  I  pint — 


\  pint,  under  1  pint. 


1  pint,   under   IJ 
pints. 


li  pints  and  over. .. 


Tea  or  coffee 


]        \  No  tea  or  coffee  (inclucles*'Not  reported') 

parison,  and  coffee  eventually  displaces  milk  in  his  diet.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  reported  to  be  a  common  procedure  in  poorer  homes — 
particularly  among  the  foreign  bom — deliberately  to  introduce 
coffee  as  a  substitute  for  milk.  Both  are  regarded  as  mere  beverages 
and  coffee  is  chosen  because  it  seems  to  be  much  the  cheaper.  Pro- 
Aiibiting  the  use  of  coffee  in  the  former  instance  would  probably 
I'^crease  the  milk  used,  while  increasing  the  milk  purchased  in  the 
Matter  tjrpe  of  case — -if  this  were  possible — ^would  doubtless  do  much 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  coffee  consumed. 


^  Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  discussion,  "coffee"  will  be  used  to  indicate  both  coffee  and  tea. 
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Table  14. —  Use  of  tea  and  coffee,  by  amount  of  milk  used  as  a  beverage. 


Amount  of  milk  used  as  a  beverage. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


Total. 


Using  tea  or  coffee. 


Number.  Percjent 


Total 

Nomilk 

Less  than  J  pint 

I  pint,  less  than  1  pint. . 
1  pint,  less  than  li  pints 

1|  pints  and  over 

Not  reported 


6,015 


4,010 


6.7 


3,443 
206 

1,088 
633 
506 
139 


2,758 
138 
706 


57 


80.1 
67.0 
64.9 
41.5 
17.4 
41.0 


Use  of  coffee  and  age  of  child. — ^A  slightly  higher  percentage  of  the 
children  2  years  of  age  were  without  coffee  than  of  those  of  any  other 
age,  and  the  proportion  having  none  diminished  from  35.8  per  cent 
in  the  2-year  age  group  to  27.6  per  cent  in  the  7-year  age  group. 
A  higher  percentage  of  3-year-old  children,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
coffee  three  or  more  times  a  day  than  of  those  of  any  other  age. 
(Table  15.)  Age,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  use  of  coffee. 


Table  15. — Number 

jf  times  tea  or  coffee  used  daily, ^  by 

age  o 

/child. 

Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Using 
neither  tea 
nor  coffee. 

Using  tea  or  coffee  specified  number 
oftim^<feily.» 

- 

Not 

Age  of  child. 

Once. 

Twice. 

Three  times 
and  over. 

reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  .3 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

1,928 

32.1 

1,615 

26.8 

1,413 

23.6 

989 

16.4 

70 

1.2 

2  years,  under  3 

1,079 
1,437 
1,233 
1,100 
1,008 
156 
2 

386 
443 
380 
351 
325 
43 

35.8 
30.8 
30.8 
31.9 
32.2 
27.6 

261 
391 
326 
307 
282 
48 

24.2 
27.2 
26.4 
27.9 
28.0 
30.8 

262 
319 
315 
245 
236 
36 

24.3 
22.2 
25.6 
22.3 
23.4 
23.1 

164 
268 
199 
182 
151 
23 
2 

15.2 
18.6 
16.1 
16.5 
15.0 
14.7 

6 
16 
13 
15 
14 

6 

0.6 

3  years,  under  4 

1.1 

4  years,  under  5 

1.1 

5  years,  under  6 

1.4 

6  years,  under  7 

1.4 

7  years,  under  8 

3-8 

1  Information  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit.        >  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Use  of  coffee  and  income, — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of 
coffee  by  young  children  is  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  poverty. 
The  truth  of  this  assumption  appears  in  Chart  V,  which  shows  a 
gradually  decreasing  use  of  coffee  after  the  $1,250  income  level  is 
reached,  the  greatest  drop  being  in  the  group  whose  fathers'  earn- 
ings are  $2,250  or  over.  Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  children 
drinking  coffee  twice  a  day  or  oftener  declines  from  49  per  cent  and 
50.9  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  two  lowest  income  groups  to  24.4 
per  cent  and  12.2  per  cent  in  the  two  highest.  (Table  16.)  This 
increased  consumption  of  coffee  with  lessened  earnings  is  easily 
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understood.  Not  only  is  the  coffee  cheaper  than  milk,  but  as  a  hot, 
palatable  drink  it  lends  flavor  to  the  monotonous  bread  diet  so 
common  in  low  income  groups. 

Chart  V.— Per  cent  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  using  tea  or  cofEee,  by  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Annual  earnings  of     <  IQQV > 

chief  breadwinner.  iw  /© 

Under  $850.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^7 

$1,050  to  $1,249 ^^^^^^^^^^^MJ^ 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 ^^^^^^^H3^ 

$1,850  to  $2,249. 

$2,250  and  over ^^^H  3  3.g I 


EBB 


Tea  or  coffee 


I  No  tea  or  coffee  (includes"Not  reported") 

Table  16. — Number  of  times  tea  or  coffee  used  daily ^^  by  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner . 


Earnings  of  chief 
breadwinner. 


Total. 


Total. 


£Mer$850 

|>?;50toil,249 

}M50to$l  449 

}M50to$l,849 

|M50to$2,249 

*f,?50  and  over 

^0  chief  breadwln- 
j^Jj^'^^andnoeamings. 


■reported. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


6,015 


851 
923 

1,065 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 

129 
344 


Using  nei- 
ther tea 
nor  cofl^. 


Num-   Per 
ber.    cent. 


162 
179 
264 
245 
432 
185 
288 

42 
131 


32.1 


19.0 
19.4 
24.8 
29.1 
41.5 
4&9 
65.3 

32.6 
38.1 


Using  tea  or  coffee  specified  number  of  times  daily  .i 


Once. 


Num- 
ber, 


1,615 


257 
267 
298 
221 
259 
99 
94 

34 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


26.8 


2,402 


30.2 
28.9 
2a  0 
26.2 
24.9 
26.2 
21.3 

26.4 
25.0 


More  than  once. 


Total  Twice        '^^^^  *^™^ 

lotai.  iwice,        and  over. 


417 
470 
491 
370 
338 
92 
54 

52 
118 


Per 

cent. 


39.9 


49.0 
50.9 
46.1 
43.9 
32.5 
24,3 
12.2 

40.3 
34.3 


Num- 
ber. 


1,413 


245 
269 
265 
226 
195 
60 
38 

32 
79 


Per 

cent. 


23.5 


28.8 
29.1 
25.3 

26.8 
18.7 
15.9 
8.6 

24.8 
23.0 


Num- 
ber. 


172 
201 
222 
144 
143 
32 
16 

20 


Per 
cent. 


16.4 


20.2 
21.8 
20.8 
17.1 
13.7 
8.5 
3.6 

15.5 
11.3 


Information  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit. 


Not  re- 
ported. 


Num-  Per 
ber.    (»nt. 


70 


1.8 
.8 
1 
8 
2 
5 
1 

8 
6 
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The  families  with  low  incomes,  then,  do  have  the  excuse  of  poverty 
for  allowing  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  to  drink  coffee.  But  this 
explanation  will  not  hold  for  the  highest  income  group;  fully  one- 
third  of  the  children  in  this  group  (33.6  per  cent)  drank  coffee,  and 
12.2  per  cent  were  having  it  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Ignorance  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  excuse  parents  with  incomes  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  necessities  of  life  could  offer  for  allowing  young  children 
to  form  such  habits. 

Use  of  coffee  and  nationality. — The  coffee  habit  was  found  to  be  more 
prevalent  among  the  children  of  the  foreign  born  than  among  those 
of  native  white  and  of  colored  mothers.  The  colored  mothers  had 
the  best  record  in  this  respect,  with  66.8  per  cent  of  their  children 
in  the  noncoffee-drinking  group.  Of  the  children  of  native  whites, 
63.2  per  cent  had  no  coffee;  while  the  children  of  foreign-born  mothers 
showed  an  average  of  only  15.4  per  jcent  without  coffee.  In  certain 
of  the  groups  of  children  of  foreign-born  parentage  the  coffee  custom 
was  nearly  universal;  among  the  Slovaks,  the  Magyars,  and  the 
PoHsh,  only  5.5  per  cent,  7.2  per  cent,  and  7.8  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  children  were  in  the  noncoffee-drinking  group.  Best  among 
the  groups  of  foreign-bom  parentage  in  this  respect  were  the  children 
of  Germans,  of  whom  practically  one-third  (30.7  per  cent)  did  not 
drink  coffee.     (Table  17.) 

Table  17. — Number  of  times  tea  or  coffee  used  daily ^^  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

tTsing  nei- 
ther tea 
nor  coffee. 

Using  tea  or  coffee  specified  number  of  times  daily  .i 

Color  and  national- 
ity of  mother. 

Once. 

More  than  once. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Twice. 

Three  times 
and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

1,928 

32.1 

1,615 

26.8 

2,402 

39.9 

1,413 

23.5 

989 

16.4 

70 

1.2 

White 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

587 
546 
291 
265 
228 
226 
869 
232 
6 

1,768 

1,164 

604 

72 

70 
30 
21 
33 
70 
80 
278 
155 
5 

^.6 

63.2 

15.4 

7.8 

11.9 
6.5 
7.2 
12.5 
30.7 
13.3 
32.0 
66.8 

1,658 
368 

1,190 
139 

198 
131 
109 
178 
101 

61 
273 

56 
1 

27.0 
20.0 
30.2 
16.1 

33.7 
24.0 
37.5 
67.2 
44.3 
27.1 
31.4 
24.1 

2,386 
280 

2,106 
703 

315 

384 

160 

48 

65 

130 

811 

16 

41.3 
16.2 
53.5 
76.2 

63.7 
70.3 
65.0 
18.1 
24.1 
67.8 
36.8 
6.9 

1,406 
194 

1,212 
349 

171 
216 
110 
36 
38 
84 
209 
7 

24.3 
10.5 
30.8 
37.8 

29.1 
39.6 
37.8 
13.2 
16.7 
37.3 
24.1 
8.0 

980 

86 

894 

354 

144 
168 
50 
13 
17 
46 
102 
9 

17.0 

4.7 

22,7 

38.4 

24.5 
30.8 
17.2 
4.9 
7.5 
20.4 
11.7 
3.9 

65 
31 
34 

1.1 

Native 

FOT^gn-lx^n 

Polish 

Serbo-Croa- 
tian  

Slovak 

Itsmn 

Qenmsx . 

Lithuanian.. 

All  other 

N«^o 

1.7 

.9 
1.0 

.7 

.2 

.'3 

2.3 

.9 

1.8 
.8 
2  2 

Not  reported 



1  Information  relates  to  day  preceding  ag«it's  visit. 
*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  luO. 
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Chaet  VI.— Per  cent  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  using  tea  or  coflee,  by  nationality  of  mother. 

lOO^c ► 

Total - 


Polish., 


Slovak- 


Lithuanian. 


Magyar. 


Serbo-Croatian. 


Total  foreign-born 
white 


German. . 


Italian. 


Native  white. . 


^^B^        "^ 


G3.2 


N^ro. 


E^^M 


66.8 


Tea  or  coffee  two  or  more  times  daily 


Tea  or  coffee  once  a  day 


I        [  No  tea  or  coffee 
I        I  Not  reported 
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Not  only  is  coffee  drinking  more  common  among  the  children  of 
the  foreign  born  than  among  those  of  the  native  bom,  but  it  appears 
to  be  carried  to  greater  excess.  Whereas  only  15.2  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  native  white  and  6.9  per  cent  of  the  children  of  colored 
mothers  had  coffee  twice  or  more  often  daily,  53.5  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  foreign-bom  mothers  had  it  thus  frequently.     (Chart  VI.) 

The  children  of  Polish  and  Slovak  mothers  appear  to  have  fared 
worst  in  regard  to  the  use  of  coffee.  Not  only  did  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  each  of  these  groups  drink  coffee,  but  prac- 
tically three-fourths  of  them  drank  it  two'or  more  times  a  day. 

Coffee  as  a  substitute  for  milk  seems  likewise  especially  common 
among  the  foreign  nationality  groups,  as  is  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  970  children  who  had  no  milk,  even  in  food.  (Table  18.) 
Even  among  the  cases  in  which  no  milk  was  received,  but  54.8 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  native  white  mothers  and  28.6  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  colored  mothers  had  coffee  to  drink,  while  100 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  Polish,  Magyar,  and  Slovak  mothers, 
and  94.8  per  cent  of  all  other  children  in  this  no-milk  group,  drank 
coffee.  - 

Table  18. —  Use  of  tea  and  coffee  by  children  who  had  no  milh^  by  color  and  nationality  of 

mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age  who  had  no  milk  either 
in  food  or  as  a  beverage. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Using  neither  tea 
nor  coffee. 

Using  tea  or 
coffee. 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Total - 

970 

192 

19.8 

778 

80.2 

'WTiite                                                 

879 
241 
638 
128 
131 
113 
53 
35 
36 
67 
85 
91 

127 

109 

18 

14.4 
46.2 
2.8 

752 
132 
620 
128 
129 
113 
53 
34 
34 
56 
73 
26 

85.6 

Native 

54.8 

FOT^en-bom 

97.2 

Polish... 

100.0 

Serbo-Croatian 

2 

1.6 

98,5 

Slovak 

100.0 

Masvar                                         .      ...... 

Itaflan .....* 

1 
2 
1 

12 
65 

German 

Lithuanian                                      

All  other  .                     

Necro                                                             ... 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Vegetables  and  fruits. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  depended  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  supply  the  body  with  its  needed  mineral  salts  as  well  as  to  furnish 
indigestible  residue  and  organic  acids  which  are  important  in  pre- 
venting constipation.  They  are,  moreover,  valuable  sources  of  the 
vitamines.  In  view  of  these  important  functions  it  is  significant 
that  more  than  half  (50.4  per  cent)  of  the  children  studied  had  no 
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vegetables  other  than  potatoes  and  that  nearly  two-thirds  (60.1 
per  cent)  had  no  fruit  of  any  kind.  (Table  19.)  These  figures, 
moreover,  are  conservative,  for  every  vegetable  mentioned  in  the 
schedules — even  those  of  such  doubtful  value  and  used,  probably, 
in  such  negligible  amount  as  cucumbers,  radishes,  and  green  peppers — 
was  given  full  credit  as  one  vegetable,  and  jelly  and  preserves  were 
counted  as  fruits.  Vegetables  and  fruits  evidently  occupied  but  a 
minor  place  in  the  dietaries  of  this  group  of  children. 

Use  of  vegetables  and  fruits^  and  nationality. — The  children  of 
foreign-bom  mothers  fared  less  well  on  the  average  in  this  respect 
than  the  children  of  native  white  mothers,  53.7  per  cent  of  the  former 
group  being  without  vegetables  and  67.6  per  cent  without  fruits,  in 
contrast  with  44.2  per  cent  of  the  latter  group  having  no  vegetables 
and  43.5  per  cent  having  no  fruits. 

Certain  of  the  foreign  nationality  groups  stand  conspicuously 
below  the  average  in  the  use  of  these  foods,  as  is  shown  in  Table  19. 
The  children  of  Lithuanian  and  Serbo-Croatian  mothers  were  the 
least  well  provided  for,  not  far  from  two-thirds  being  without 
vegetables  and  about  three-fourths  having  no  fruits  in  each  of  these 
nationality  groups. 

The  Italians  are  usually  credited  with  generous  use  of  green 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  in  this  study  they  have  indeed  a  more 
favorable  showing  in  this  respect  than  any  other  nationality  group 
except  the  Magyars,  not  even  excepting  the  native  whites.  In  this 
instance  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  using  these  foods  liberally, 
however,  since  41.5  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Italian  parentage 
had  no  vegetables  and  60  per  cent  were  without  fruits. 

Table  19. — Absenceof  fruits  and  vegetafiles  from  dUt,  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  natiotnllty  of  motner. 

Total. 

Having  no  vegeta- 
bles in  diet. 

Having  no  fruits 
in  diet. 

Number. 

Percent.i 

Number. 

Percent.i 

Total 

6,015 

3,032 

50.4 

3,616 

60.1 

White 

6,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

587 

546 

291 

265 

228 

225 

869 

232 

6 

2,928 
816 

2,113 
646 
363 
282 
113 
110 
96 
144 
469 
101 
3 

60.7 
44.2 
53.7 
60.2 
61.8 
51.6 
38,8 
41.5 
42.1 
64.0 
52.8 
^.6 

3,459 
301 

2,658 
647 
468 
414 
196 
159 
119 
167 
488 
154 
2 

59.9 

NatiTe..          . 

43.6 

ForeiKii-boni 

67.6 

m^  .:::::: ::::..:.:!..::....!. 

70. 1 

S^bo-Croatian 

79.7 

Slovak   ...       .. 

75.8 

Mainrar. 

67.4 

Itafian 

6ao 

German 

52.2 

Tiithiianian                

74.2 

All  other 

56.2 

Negro..      .                  ....  - 

66.4 

Not  repcffted.' ' !  I 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Use  of  vegetables  and  fruits^  and  income, — ^According  to  Table  20, 
the  income  of  the  family  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  children  shall  have  fruits,  but  it  would  seem 
to  affect  scarcely  at  all  the  likelihood  of  their  having  vegetables. 
This  is  in  accord  with  experience  of  social  dietitians  who  find  that 
fruit  is  well  liked  by  childbren  and  is  eaten  whenever  it  can  be  had, 
but  that  it  is  regarded  by  their  parents  as  a  luxury  and  pmrchased 
for  the  most  part  only  after  what  they  consider  essential  has  been 
provided.  Vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  only  little  appre- 
ciated by  parents  save  as  flavoring  for  soup,  but — ^with  the  exception 
of  lettuce,  radishes,  cucumbers,  and  perhaps  tomatoes— are  usually 
disliked  by  children  and  therefore  little  eaten  even  when  at  hand. 
This  explanation  may  account  for  the  slight  variation  in  the  use  of 
vegetables  in  the  different  income  groups,  a  less  variation  than  with 
any  other  items  of  food. 

Table  20. — Absence  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  diet,  by  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 


Earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


Total. 


Having  no  vegeta- 
bles in  diet. 


Number.  Percent 


Having  no  fruits 
in  diet. 


Number.  Percent 


Total 

Under  $860 

$850  to  $1.049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 

$1,850  to  $2, 249 

$2, 250  and  over 

No  chief  breadwinner  and  no  earnings. 
Not  reported 


6,016 


3,032 


6a4 


861 
923 

1,066 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 
129 
344 


462 
608 
567 
417 
486 
149 
196 
76 
172 


64.3 
65.0 
65.2 
49.5 
46.6 
39.4 
44.4 
58.9 
50.0 


3,615 


614 
624 
674 
503 
681 
169 
134 
98 
218 


60.1 


72.2 
67.6 
63.3 
59.7 
55.8 
44.7 
30.4 
76.0 
63.4 


Potatoes. 

Potatoes  were  found  in  many  cases  to  be  the  one  redeeming  feature 
of  an  otherwise  totally  deficient  diet.  Taking  the  place,  as  they 
usually  do,  of  other  starchy  foods — bread,  macaroni,  rice — they  im- 
prove the  diet  in  several  respects.  The  starchy  foods  named  are 
valuable  for  little  more  than  the  energy  which  they  yield,  while 
potatoes  furnish  the  same  energy  and  valuable  minerals  in  addition, 
especially  if  cooked  in  their  skins.  Potatoes,  moreover,  leave  an 
alkaline  residue  on  oxidation  in  the  body,  in  contrast  with  the  acid 
residue  left  by  bread  or  rice.  In  view  of  these  dietary  properties 
of  the  potato  as  well  as  of  the  extremely  limited  use  of  other  vegeta- 
bles and  of  fruits,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  nearly  two- thirds 
(62.7  per  cent)  of  the  children  whose  diets  were  studied  had  potatoes 
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once  a  day  or  oftener — 48.7  per  cent  having  them  once,  and  14  per 
cent  two  or  even  three  times.     (Table  21.) 

Table  21. — Number  of  times  potatoes  used  daily, ^  hy  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Having  no 

potatoes  in 

diet. 

Having  potatoes  specified  number  of  times  daUy.i 

Not 
reported. 

Earnings  of  chief 
breadwinner. 

Total. 

Once. 

Twice. 

Three  times 
and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

2,169 

36.1 

3,774 

62.7 

2,932 

48.7 

781 

13.0 

61 

1.0 

72 

1  2 

Under  $850 

851 
923 

1,065 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 

129 
344 

382 
428 
434 
276 
280 
100 
101 

48 
120 

44.9 
46.4 
40.8 
32.7 
26.9 
26.5 
22.9 

37.2 
34.9 

454 
488 
619 
560 
748 
276 
335 

79 
215 

53.3 
52.9 
58.1 
66.4 
71.9 
73.0 
76.0 

61.2 
62.5 

352 
396 
503 
446 
656 
214 
227 

65 
173 

41.4 
42.9 
47.2 
52.9 
53.4 
56.6 
51.5 

50.4 
50.3 

84 
91 
105 
102 
182 
59 
103 

14 
41 

9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
12.1 
17.5 
15.6 
23.4 

10.9 
11.9 

18 
1 

11 
12 
10 
3 
5 

2.1 
.1 

1.0 
1.4 
1.0 
.8 
1.1 

15 
7 

12 
7 

13 
2 
5 

2 
9 

1  8 

$850  to  $1.049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  to$l,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 

$1,850  to  $2,249 

$2,250  and  over 

No  chief  breadwin- 
ner and  no  earnings 

.8 
1.1 

.8 
1.2 

.5 
1.1 

1.6 

Not  reported 

1 

.3 

2.6 

1  Information  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit. 

Use  of  potatoes  and  nationality, — ^As  might  be  expected,  the  native 
whites  and  the  Germans  were  responsible  for  the  high  average  use 
of  potatoes,  82.4  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  former  and  69.7  per 
cent  of  those  of  the  latter  having  had  potatoes.  Of  the  children  of 
Slovak  mothers  60.4  per  cent,  and  of  those  of  Polish,  Lithuanian, 
and  Magyar  mothers  66,  52,  and  46.4  per  cent,  respectively,  had 
potatoes.  Only  43.1  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Serbo-Croatian 
mothers  had  potatoes,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  were  the 
Italians  with  only  37.4  per  cent  having  this  article  of  diet,  or,  to  put 
the  matter  conversely,  with  60.4  per  cent — three-fifths — ^having  none 
at  all.  Considering  the  general  use  of  spaghetti  and  macaroni  in 
this  group  this  small  use  of  potatoes  is  not  siu'prising. 

Use  of  potatoes  and  income, — Though  potatoes  were  used  more 
generally  than  any  other  of  the  special  items  discussed  except  meat, 
the  consumption  of  this  food  increased  somewhat  in  the  higher 
income  groups.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  44.9  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  the  group  with  earnings  imder  $850  were  without  potatoes, 
while  but  22.9  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  highest  earnings  group 
lacked  them.     (Table  21.) 

Cereals. 

Althougn  cereals — ^in  the  sense  of  breakfast  foods — can  not  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  essential  in  a  child's  dietary,  it  is  the  judgment  of 
specialists  that  a  well-cooked  cereal  can  wisely  be  made  a  regular 
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part  of  a  young  child^s  breakfast.  It  provides  a  warm,  bland,  easily 
digested  food  for  the  morning  meal  and  makes  an  excellent  carrier 
for  milk.  MoreoYer,  if  whole  cereals  are  used  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  time,  the  iron,  phosphorus,  and  Yitamine  contributions  are  quite 
considerable.  The  custom  of  the  children  studied  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  this  article  of  diet,  therefore,  was  noted  with  interest. 

A  glance  at  Table  22  shows  that  cereals  played  but  a  small  part  in 
the  dietaries  of  these  children,  only  20.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  children  being  reported  as  having  a  cereal  on  the  day  of  the  study. 

Use  of  cereals  and  nationality, — The  children  of  native  white 
mothers,  even  though  less  than  one-third  (32.1  per  cent)  of  them  had 
a  cereal,  appear  to  have  been  the  greatest  users  of  cereals.  Next 
in  order  are  the  children  of  German  and  Polish  mothers,  with  21.1 
and  16.3  per  cent,  respectively,  having  a  cereal.  The  children  of 
the  Serbo-Croatian,  the  Italian,  and  the  Lithuanian  mothers  may  be 
considered  as  not  using  cereals,  since  but  8.5,  8.3,  and  6.2  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  children  in  these  groups  had  cereal  the  day  the 
record  was  taken. 

Table  22. —  Use  of  cereal  in  dietf  hy  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Having  no  cereal 
in  diet. 

Having  cereal 
in  met. 

Not  reported. 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Number. 

Per  cent.* 

Total-... 

6,015 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

587 

546 

291 

265 

228 

225 

869 

232 

6 

4,606 

4,408 

1,142 

3,266 

764 

533 

431 

251 

237 

175 

207 

668 

196 

2 

76.6 
76.3 
62.0 
83.0 
82.8 
90.8 
78.9 
86.3 
89.4 
76.8 
92.0 
76.9 
84.5 

1,249 

1,215 

591 

624 

150 

50 

114 

38 

22 

48 

14 

188 

31 

3 

20.8 
21.0 
32.1 
15.9 
16.3 

8.5 
20.9 
13. 1 

8.3 
21.1 

6.2 
21.6 
13.4 

160 
154 
110 
44 
9 

13 

2.7 

White 

2.7 

Native 

6.0 

Foreign-bom 

1.1 

Polish 

1.0 

Serbo-Croatian 

.7 

Slovak 

.2 

.7 

Ttllllan   .    ,    ,    r    r    r  -   r   r         -    X    -         -,  -  - 

2.3 

Qerman 

2.2 

1.8 

Another 

1.6 

Negro.... 

2.2 

. 

» Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Use  of  cereals  and  income, — Since  cereals  are  among  the  cheapest 
foods  available,  they  should  show  little  variation  in  use  with  income. 
Nevertheless  the  difference  between  the  lowest  and  highest  earnings 
groups  in  the  use  of  cereals  is  not  inconsiderable,  12.6  per  cent  of 
the  children  in  the  former  and  29.9  per  cent  of  those  in  the  latter 
group  having  them.  (Table  23.)  Neither  group,  however,  as  these 
percentf^^  show,  used  them  to  any  great  extent. 
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Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Total. 

Having  no  cereal 
in  diet. 

Having  cereal 
in  (Set. 

Not  reported. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

6,015 

4,606 

76.6 

1,249 

20.8 

160 

2.7 

Under  $850 

851 
923 

1,065 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 

129 
344 

728 
752 
831 
644 
760 
262 
274 

100 
255 

85.5 
81.5 
78.0 
76.4 
73.0 
69.3 
62.1 

77.5 
74.1 

107 
164 
218 
177 
249 
101 
132 

28 
73 

12.6 
17.8 
20.5 
21.0 
23.9 
26.7 
29.9 

21.7 
21.2 

1 

16 
22 
32 
15 
35 

1 

16 

1.9 
0.8 
1.5 
2.6 
3.1 
4.0 
7  9 

$850  to  $1.049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 

$1,850  to  $2, 249 

$2,250  and  over 

No  earnings  and  no  chief  bread- 
winner   

.8 
4.7 

Not  reported 

Eggs. 

An  egg — or  at  least  the  yolk  of  it — is  usually  included  in  the 
daily  diet  of  young  children  who  are  being  fed  with  due  considera- 
tion for  their  bodily  needs.  The  white  is  not  regarded  as  essential 
if  milk,  which  also  provides  good  growth  proteins,  is  liberally  used, 
but  the  yolk  is  desirable  in  any  case  because  of  its  valuable  iron  and 
phosphorus.  If  for  any  reason  the  milk  supply  is  low,  the  need  of 
eggs  in  the  diet  becomes  more  urgent. 

The  records  on  which  this  study  is  based  were  obtained  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  when  eggs  are  cheapest  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  commonly  used.  This  record,  therefore,  doubt- 
less does  full  justice  to  the  use  of  eggs  on  the  part  of  these  children. 

Use  of  eggs  and  nationality, — An  examination  of  Table  24  shows 
that  the  diets  of  more  than  half  (59.5  per  cent)  the  children  were 
without  eggs  and  that  a  still  larger  percentage  in  most  of  the  race 
and  nationality  groups  lacked  them.  Classified  according  to  the 
absence  of  eggs  from  the  diets  of  the  children,  the  Negroes  and  the 
Polish  come  first,  the  Slovaks,  Italians,  Lithuanians,  Serbo-Croatians, 
and  Magyars  second,  and  the  Germans  and  the  native  whites  third. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  children  in  Group  1,  two-thirds  of  those 
in  Group  2,  and  one-half  of  those  in  Group  3  had  diets  including 
no  eggs. 
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Table  24. — Number  of  times  eggs  used  daily  ^  *  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 

Total. 

Having  no 
eggs  in  diet. 

Having  eggs  specified  number  of  times 
daily.  ^ 

Not 

Onee. 

Twice. 

Three  times 
and  over. 

reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

3,577 

59.5 

1,927 

32.0 

394 

6.6 

45 

0.7 

72 

1  2 

White 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

587 

546 

291 

265 

228 

225 

869 

232" 

6 

3,394 
886 

2,508 
696 
375 
373 
184 
180 
111 
150 
439 
179 
4 

58.8 
48.1 
63.8 
75.4 
63.9 
68.3 
63.2 
67.9 
48.7 
66.7 
50.5 
77.2 

1,889 

787 

1,102 

175 

168 

144 

80 

63 

92 

58 

322 

37 

1 

32.7 
42.7 
28.0 
19.0 
28.6 
26.4 
27.5 
23.8 
40.4 
25.8 
37.1 
15.9 

383 
121 
262 
40 
37 
27 
24 
13 
22 
12 
87 
10 
1 

6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
4.3 
6.3 
4.9 
8.2 
4.9 
9.6 
.5.3 
10.0 
4.3 

45 
18 
27 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
14 

0.8 

1.0 
.7 
.3 
.5 
.2 
.3 

1.1 
.4 
.4 

1.6 

66 
31 
35 
9 
4 
1 
2 
6 
2 
4 
7 
6 

1  1 

Native 

1.7 
.9 
.9 
.7 
2 

Foreign-born 

Polish 

Serbo-Croatian 

Slovak 

Magyar 

7 

ItaUan 

2  3 

German 

.9 

Lithuanian 

1  8 

Another 

.8 

Negro , . 

2  6 

Not  reported 

# 

1  Information  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit, 
a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Use  of  eggs  and  income. — ^The  presence  or  absence  of  eggs  in  the 
dietary  appears  to  bear  some  relation  likewise  to  income,  since  the 
proportion  of  diets  containing  eggs  increases  from  30.6  per  cent  in 
the  group  with  incomes  under  $850  to  56.7  per  cent  in  that  with 
earnings  of  $2,250  or  over.     (Table  25.) 

Table  25. — Use  of  eggs  in  diet^  by  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 


Earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


Total. 


Having  no  eggs  in 
diet. 


Number.  Percent 


Having  eggs  in  diet. 


Number.  Percent 


Not  r^>orted. 


Number.  Percent 


Total 

Under  $850... 

I860  to  11,049 

$1,050  to  11,249 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 

$1,850  to  $2,249 

$2,260  and  over 

No  cMef  breadwinner  and  no 

earninp 

Not  reported 


6,015 


3,577 


69.5 


2,366 


39.3 


72 


1.2 


851 
923 

1,065 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 

129 
344 


576 
591 
701 
493 
555 
178 
186 

86 
212 


67.7 
640 
65.8 
58.6 
53.5 
47.1 
42.2 

65.9 
61.6 


260 
325 
351 
343 
473 
198 
250 

43 
123 


3a  6 
35.2 
33.0 
40.7 
45.4 
52.4 
66.7 

33.3 
35.8 


1.8 
.8 

1.2 
.8 

1.2 
.5 

1.1 

.8 
2.6 


This  conspicuous  lack  of  eggs  is  significant  in  connection  with 
the  shortage  of  milk — the  other  principal  source  of  phosphorus  and 
adequate  proteins — and  the  limited  use  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
whole  cereals  which  would  be  expected  to  furnish  iron  in  the  absence 
of  eggs. 
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Meat. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  diet  schedules  was  the  frequency  with 
which  meat  appeared  even  in  the  poorest  kind  of  diets.  (Table  26.) 
Two-thirds  (65.7  per  cent)  of  the  entire  group  of  children  had  meat 
during  the  day  studied,  and  18.7  per  cent  had  it  two  or  three  times. 
This  use  of  meat,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  amounts  are  not  known, 
can  not  be  regarded  as  excessive  save  in  connection  with  the  omission 
of  other  more  essential  items  of  the  diet — milk  in  particular.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  only  18.9  per  cent  of  the  children  had  the  minimum 
amount  of  milk  daily,  that  57.2  per  cent  had  none  to  drink,  and  that 
16.1  per  cent  had  none  at  all,  even  in  food,  it  will  be  readily  agreed 
that  the  meat  might  well  have  been  reduced  or  omitted  entirely  and 
the  money  spent  for  it  put  into  milk. 

Table  26. — Number  of  times  rneat  used  daily. ^ 


Number  of  times  meat  used  daily  .1 

Children  2  to  7 
years  of  age. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

6,015 
1,993 
3,951 
2,829 
1,037 
86 
71 

100.0 

Having  no  meat 

33.1 

Having  meat 

65.7 

Once 

47.0 

Twice 

17.2 

ThrAA  fimtifi .    ,                        

1.4 

Not  reported 

1.2 

1  Information  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit. 

Meat  and  milk  consumption. — That  meat  was  deemed  a  more  essen- 
tial or  at  least  a  more  desirable  item  of  diet  than  milk  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  (66.6  per  cent)  of  the  children  who  received 
less  than  a  pint  of  milk  had  meat,  and  17.7  per  cent  of  them  had  it 
twice  or  oftener.  (Table  27.)  Indeed,  slightly  over  two-thirds  (67.4 
per  cent)  of  the  children  with  no  milk  at  all  to  drink  had  meat,  and 
21.4  per  cent  of  them  ate  it  twice  or  more  times  daily.  The  contrast 
between  meat  and  milk  consumption  is  even  more  striking  in  the 
group  of  970  children  which  had  no  milk  either  as  beverage  or  in 
food.  Even  though  milk  was  totally  absent  from  these  970  diets 
678,  or  69.9  per  cent,  of  them  included  meat  and  one-fourth  (24.8 
per  cent)  included  meat  more  than  once  a  day.  These  facts  would 
seem  to  emphasize  the  observation  made  in  previous  discussions  that 
the  failure  to  use  milk  is  not  solely  a  question  of  expense — though 
this  is  a  determining  factor — but  also  one  of  ignorance  of  its  value 
in  the  diet.  The  amount  of  money  required  to  purchase  meat  for 
one  or  two  servings,  even  though  they  were  small,  would  suffice  to 
buy  at  least  a  small  amount  of  milk. 
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Table  27. — Number  of  times  meat  used  daily, ^  by  amount  of  milk  used  as  a  beverage. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Amount  of  milk  used  as  a 
beverage. 

Total. 

Having  no 
meat  in  diet. 

Having  meat  in  diet  specified  number 
of  times  daily  .1 

Not  re- 

Total. 

Once. 

More  than 
once. 

ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cmt. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Offllt. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

1,993 

33.1 

3,951 

65.7 

2,829 

47.0 

1,122 

18.7 

71 

1.2 

No  milTr  used  as  beverage 

No  milk  in  food 

3,443 
970 
22, 473 
1,294 
1,139 
139 

1,106 
292 
814 
431 
427 
29 

32. 1 
30.1 
32.9 
33.3 
37.5 
20.9 

2,322 
678 

1,644 

862 

711 

56 

67.4 
69.9 
66.5 
66.6 
62.4 
40.3 

1,584 
437 

1,147 

633 

568 

44 

46.0 
45.1 
46.4 
48.9 
49.9 
31.7 

738 
241 
497 
229 
143 
12 

21.4 
24.8 
20.1 
17.7 
12.6 
8.6 

15 

.4 

Milkinfood 

1 

1 
54 

.6 

Lras  tbMi  1  pint 

.1 

One  pint  anH  over 

.1 

Not  reported 

38.8 

1  Informati(Mi  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit. 
'  Includes  159  children  for  whom  item  was  not  reported. 

Meat  is  doubtless  chosen  instead  of  milk  because  it  is  regarded  as 
a  food  and  milk  merely  as  a  beverage,  and  likewise  because  of  its 
palatability.  Children,  moreover,  who  are  allowed  what  meat  they 
want  are  likely  to  refuse  milk  as  less  attractive  food. 

Meat  and  grade  of  diet. — It  is  significant  that  meat  appears  to  have 
made  little  difference  in  the  diet  grade.  Except  for  the  class  E  diets, 
which  were  almost  entirely  carbohydrate,  and  only  4.8  per  cent  of 
which  contained  meat,  the  use  of  meat  was  approximately  the  same, 
not  far  from  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  each  of  the  other  four  groups 
having  had  meat  on  the  day  studied.  (Table  28.)  However,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  while  no  children  with  A  diets  had  meat  twice  a 
day,  20.5  per  cent  of  all  diets  classed  as  D  contained  meat  two  or  more 
times  a  day,  and  it  is  further  worthy  of  conmient  that  two-thirds  of 
all  the  children  who  had  meat  more  than  once  daily  were  in  the  D  or 
inadequate  diet  group  not  because  of  the  presence  of  the  meat,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  spite  of  it.  This  bears  evidence  to  the  fact  that  meat 
alone  can  not  save  a  diet  from  inadequacy  no  matter  how  much  nor 
how  frequently  it  is  wed. 
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Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Having  no 
meat  in  diet. 

Having  meat  specified  number  of  times 
daily  .1 

Not  re- 

Grade of  diet. 

Total. 

Once. 

More  than 
once. 

ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cmt.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

C^t.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Total 

6,015 

1,993 

33.1 

3,951 

65.7 

2,829 

47.0 

1,122 

18.7 

71 

1.2 

A 

25 
509 
1,757 
3,514 
125 
85 

8 
111 
563 

1,185 
119 

7 

'2i.'8* 
32.0 
33.7 
95.2 

17 

398 

1,192 

2,327 

6 

11 

'78.' 2' 
67.8 
66.2 

4.8 

17 

313 

881 

1,605 

6 

.    7 

B 

61.5 
50.1 
45.7 

4.8 

85 
311 
722 

16.7 
17.7 
20.5 

C 

2 
2 

.1 

D 

.1 

E 

Not  reported 

4 

67 

1  Information  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit. 

2  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Use  of  meat  and  nationality. — It  has  been  shown  that  an  average 
of  two-thirds  of  the  diets  studied  contained  meat.  The  prevalence  of 
meat  eating  among  the  different  nationaUty  groups  may  be  observed 
in  Table  29.  A  glance  at  the  two  columns  '*  per  cent  having  no  meat/' 
and  '^per  cent  having  meat/'  gives  no  impression  of  any  striking 
national  differences  in  the  use  of  meat  such  as  are  commonly  assumed 
to  exist.  Nevertheless  if  these  nationality  groups  are  arranged  in 
order  of  decreasing  use  of  meat,  as  shown  in  Table  30,  fairly  wide 
differences  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  in  the  list  are  apparent. 

Table  29. — Number  of  times  yneat  used  daily, ^  by  color  and  nationaUty  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 

Total. 

Having  no 

meat  in 

diet. 

Having  meat  specified  number 
of  times  daily.i 

Not 

Total. 

Once. 

More  than 
once. 

reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

1,993 

33.1 

3,961 

66.7 

2,829 

47.0 

1,122 

18.7 

71 

1.2 

Wliite 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

687 

646 

291 

266 

228 

225 

869 

232 

6 

1,910 

627 

1,383 

368 

266 

183 

71 

108 

67 

48 

282 

82 

1 

33.1 
28.6 
35.2 
39.9 
43.6 
33.6 
24.4 
40.8 
29.4 
21.3 
32.5 
35.3 

3,801 
1,286 
2,516 
646 
327 
862 
218 
161 
159 
173 
680 
146 

66.8 
69.7 
64.0 
69.2 
66.7 
66.3 
74.9 
67.0 
69.7 
76.9 
66.7 
62.5 

2,736 
981 

1,766 
420 
236 
250 
140 
107 
110 
108 
386 
89 
4 

47.4 
63.2 
44.6 
46. 6 
40.0 
46.8 
48.1 
40.4 
48.2 
48.0 
44.3 
88.4 

1,066 

304 

761 

126 

92 

112 

78 

44 

49 

66 

196 

66 

1 

18.4 
16.5 
19.3 
13.7 
16.7 
20.6 
26.8 
16.6 
21.6 
28.9 
22.4 
24.1 

66 
81 
36 
9 
4 
1 
2 
6 
2 
4 
7 
5 

1.1 

Native 

1.7 

J'oreign-bom . .     . 

.9 

Pollsii 

1.0 

Serbo-Croatian 

Slovak 

.7 
.2 

Masrvar 

.7 

itafian.:;:. ::.:::.::. 

2.3 

.9 

1.8 

V         All  other 

.8 

^egro....     ^^' 

2.2 

^ot  reported 

I  [nformation  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit, 
^  ot  shown  where  \m»  U  less  thm  1QP» 
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Table  30. —  Use  ofimat  hy  nationality  of  mother. 


Nationality  of  mother. 

Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren hav- 
ing meat. 

Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren hav- 
ing meat 
two  or 
more 
times. 

Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren hav- 
ing no 
meat. 

Above  average: 

Lithuanian 

76.9 
74.9 

69.7 
69.7 
66.3 
62.5 

59.2 
57.0 
55.7 

28.9 
26.8 

21.5 
16.5 
20.5 
24.1 

13.7 
16.6 
15.7 

21.3 
24  4 

Magyar 

Average: 

German 

29  4 

Native  white 

28  r> 

Slovak 

33.5 
35  3 

Negro 

Below  average: 

Polish 

39  9 

Italian 

40  g 

Sftrho-nrofttian ..-----,.   ,.-,-,.. , ,, ,   , 

43  6 

About  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  Lithuanian  and  Magyar 
parentage,  two-thirds  of  those  of  German,  native  white,  Slovak, 
and  Negro  parentage,  and  more  than  half  of  those  of  Polish,  Italian 
and  Serbo-Croatian  parentage  had  meat  during  the  day.  The 
variation  in  the  proportion  having  meat  twice  or  oftener  daily  cor- 
responds roughly  with  that  in  the  proportion  having  meat  at  least 
once— the  group  containing  the  most  meat  users  having  also  the 
highest  percentage  with  meat  more  than  once;  and  the  group  having 
the  least  containing  similarly  the  smallest  number  using  it  two  or 
more  times. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Italians  and  the  Poles,  the  former 
frequently  credited  with  being  light  and  the  latter  with  being  heavy 
users  of  meat,  are  in  the  same  group.  This  report,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  deal&  only  with  meat  eating  among  the  young  children 
and  does  not  give  any  record  of  amounts  eaten.  Conclusions  con- 
trary to  the  general  belief  concerning  quantities  of  meat  eaten  or  its 
consumption  by  adults  of  these  nationalities  can  not,  therefore,  be 
assumed  from  these  findings. 

Use  of  meat  and  income. — ^That  the  use  of  meat  is  determined  to 
only  an  inconsiderable  extent  by  economic  status  is  apparent  from 
Table  31.  It  may  be  remarked  that  not  only  did  two- thirds  of  all 
the  children  have  meat  on  the  day  of  the  study  but  the  average  for 
the  several  earnings  groups  varied  but  slightly.  With  an  income 
under  $850  a  family  would  tmquestionably  be  better  nourished  if 
meat  were  foregone  entirely  and  the  money  put  into  more  essential 
foods.  Yet  61.1  per  cent  of  the  childjpen  in  this  earnings  group  had 
meat,  and  17.2  per  cent  had  it  two  or  more  times — a  record  but  little 
imder  that  of  the  children  in  the  highest  income  group,  of  whom 
68.5  per  cent  had  meat  and  16.3  per  cent  had  it  twice  or  oftener. 
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Table  31. — Number  of  times  meat  used  daily ^^  by  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner . 


Earnings  of  chief  bread- 
winner. 


Total 

Under  1850 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 

$1,850  to  $2,249 

$2,250  and  over 

No  chief  breadwinner  and  no 

earnings 

Not  repwted 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


Total. 


6,015 


851 
923 

1,065 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 

129 
344 


Having  no 
meat  in  diet. 


Num- 
ber. 


316 
334 
357 
264 
304 
105 
134 

60 
119 


Per 

cent. 


33.1 


37.1 
36.2 
33.5 
31.3 
29.2 
27.8 
30.4 

46.5 
34.6 


Having  meat  specified  number  of  times 
**  daily.i 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,951 


520 
582 
696 
572 
724 
271 
302 


Per 

cent. 


65.7 


61.1 
63.1 
65.4 
67.9 
69.5 
71.7 
68.5 

52.7 
62.8 


Once. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,829 


374 
401 
496 
389 
531 
196 
230 

52 
160 


Per 
cent. 


47.0 


43.9 
43.4 
46.6 
46.1 
51.0 
51.9 
5*2.2 

40.3 
46.5 


More  than 
once. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,122 


146 
181 
200 
183 
193 
75 
72 

16 
56 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


18.6 


17.2 
19.6 
18.8 
21.7 
18.5 
19.8 
16.3 

12.4 
16.3 


Not  re- 
ported. 


Per 
cent. 


1.2 


*  Information  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  meat  situation  as  revealed  by 
the  foregoing  discussion  is  the  uniformly  large  proportion  of  the 
children  studied  who  were  receiving  meat.  Regardless  of  financial 
status,  of  the  nationality  of  the  mother,  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  milk,  or  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  diet  as  a  whole, 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  were  receiving  meat  once  or 
oftener  daily.  Meat  was  evidently  the  one  food  which  was  deemed 
most  essential  or  most  desirable  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
families  in  the  group  studied,  ^nd  was  purchased  and  eaten  whatever 
else  had  to  be  foregone. 

Items  of  diet  lacking. 

The  use  of  each  of  the  seven  foods  which  are  the  foundation  of 
a  child^s  diet — ^milk,  eggs,  cereal,  vegetables,  fruits,  potatoes,  and 
meat — has  been  considered  separately.  In  most  instances  large 
percentages  of  children  have  been  without  the  particular  item  of 
diet  in  question.  The  query  naturally  arises:  To  what  extent  are 
these  seven  foods,  considered  together,  absent  from  the  individual 
dietaries  ?  Table  32  gives  the  number  of  children  lacking  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  of  these  items  of  diet,  up  to  and  including  the  entire 
seven.  The  table  does  not,  however,  show  what  particular  combina- 
tions of  foods  are  missing. 
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Table  32. — Number  of  items  lacking  in  diet. 


Number  of  items  lacking  in  diet. 

Children  2  to  7 
years  of  age. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

No  itRTpfs  lacking. . . , 

97 

3,113 

475 

1,071 

1,567 

2,735 

1,460 

889 

338 

48 

70 

1.6 

jjQss  than  4    . .               

61  8 

1 

7.9 

2 

17.8 

3 

26.1 

4  and  over                     -                   

45  5 

4 

24.3 

5 

14.8 

6...           

5.0 

7 

.8 

Not  reported 

1.2 

According  to  this  table  97  children,  or  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  lacked  none  of  these  seven  articles  of  diet;  7.9  per  cent 
lacked  but  one;  17.8  per  cent,  two;  and  26.1  per  cent,  three.  Up 
to  this  number  the  omissions  may  conceivably  have  been  such  as 
not  seriously  to  affect  the  diet — as,  for  example,  meat,  eggs,  and 
cereal,  the  absence  of  which  would  still  leave  an  adequate  diet  if 
sufficient  milk  were  used.  But  if  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruits  were 
the  three  left  out,  or  if  milk  alone  were  missing,  it  would  be  a  serious 
matter. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  diet  lacking  four  or  more  of  these 
foods  would  be  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  nearly  half  (45.5  per  cent) 
of  the  children  lacked  four  of  the  specified  items,  5.6  per  cent  lacked 
as  many  as  six  items,  and  48  children, did  not  have  a  single  one  of 
the  seven. 

With  all  seven  items  missing  little  remains  but  bread,  coffee,  spa- 
ghetti, and  sweets;  and  any  diet  composed  of  these  foods  alone 
would,  of  course,  be  hopelessly  inadequate. 

Income  and  absence  of  specified  items. — One  naturally  turns  to  the 
income  for  an  explanation  of  these  omissions,  and  Chart  VII  shows 
that  this  expectation  is  at  least  partially  warranted.  The  propor- 
tion of  children  who  lacked  less  than  four  items  was  low  in  the  lowest 
incdme  group  and  increased  to  a  maximum  in  the  highest  earnings 
group;  while  the  proportion  of  children  who  lacked  four  or  more 
items  was  high  in  the  lower  income  groups  and  decreased  materially 
in  the  higher  ones. 

Since  nearly  one-fourth  (27  per  cent  and  22.2  per  cent,  respec 
tively)  of  the  children  in  the  two  highest  earnings  groups  lacked  as 
many  as  four  of  these  articles  of  diet,  poverty  can  not  justly  be  made 
to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  responsibility  for  such  omissions 
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Chart  VII. — Per  cent  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  lacking  specUQed  number  of  items  in  diet,  by  earnings 

of  chief  breadwinner. 
Per  cent. 
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Nationality  and  absence  of  specijied  items. — On  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  children  reported  as  lacking  four  or  more  of  the  specified 
items  of  diet  the  Serbo-Croatians,  with  71.4  per  cent  of  their  children 
lacking  four  or  more  items,  had  the  poorest  record.  (Table  33.)  The 
Negroes,  with  69  per  cent,  were  not  far  behind.  The  Lithuanian, 
Italian,  and  Polish  groups  followed,  with  65.8,  63.4,  and  60.5  per 
cent,  respectively;  and  the  diets  of  63.8  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
Slovak  mothers  and  of  47.8  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Magyar 
mothers  were  likewise  lacking.  The  children  of  German  mothers 
(with  31.6  per  cent)  and  those  of  native  white  mothers  (with  22.7 
per  cent),  as  might  be  expected  from  their  having  the  best  ratings 
relative  to  the  individual  foods,  had  the  best  records  in  this  respect. 
14683**— 23 7 
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CUSTOMS  REGARDING  CERTAIN  DIETARY  PRACTICES. 

Although  the  chief  concern  in  feeding  children  should  be  the 
provision  of  such  foods  as  will  supply  all  the  needed  nutritive 
materials,  the  technique  of  feeding  is  important  if  full  success — or 
often  any  success  at  all — ^in  feeding  children  is  to  be  attained.  Not 
only  the  foods  given,  therefore,  but  the  suitability  of  those  foods  to 
the  digestive  tract  of  the  child,  the  number  of  meals  a  day  in  which 
they  are  eaten,  the  regularity  of  hours,  whether  or  not  foods  are 
allowed  between  meals,  and  the  character  of  each  meal  must  also  be 
considered.  A  diet  may  contain  everything  necessary  for  good 
nutrition  and  yet  fail  to  produce  a  well-nourished  child,  because  of 
imfavorable  practices  in  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the  conditions 
mentioned.  The  significance  of  each  of  these  conditions  to  the 
well-being  of  the  child,  and  the  custom  of  the  children  studied  in 
respect  to  each,  therefore  form  an.  important  part  of  this  dietary 
study. 

Suitability  of  foods  to  age  of  children. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  a  healthy  adult  can  eat  and  digest 
practically  any  food,  raw  or  cooked,  and  his  dietary,  therefore,  is 
allowed  to  include  a  great  variety  of  food  prepared  in  many  different 
ways.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  wise  practice  may  well  be  questioned; 
such  a  procedure  can  not  be  followed  in  feeding  young  children 
without  imfavorable  results.  The  digestive  tract  of  the  child  is  not 
fully  developed  and  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  digesting  many  foods 
which  would  be  entirely  wholesome  for  an  adult.  In  feeding  children, 
therefore,  only  simple,  easily  digested  foods  should  be  given  in  the 
earlier  years;  other  foods  may  be  very  gradually  introduced  as  the 
digestive  tract  becomes  more  able  to  care  for  them.  For  this  reason 
pies,  rich  pastries,  fried  foods,  and  other  foods  difficult  of  digestion 
are  excluded  from  dietaries  planned  for  children  of  preschool  age. 

That  little  or  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  suitability  of 
food  to  the  digestive  tract  of  the  child  was  one  of  the  facts  most 
apparent  in  the  present  study  of  Gary  children.  (Table  34.)  Only 
3.4  per  cent  of  all  the  children's  diets,  in  fact,  bore  evidence  that 
they  were  planned  with  the  age  of  the  child  in  mind.  These  consisted 
of  milk,  cereals,  and  simply  cooked  foods — potatoes,  meat,  vegetables, 
and  fruits — and  instead  of  pie  they  included  fruits  or  simple  puddings. 

It  was  plainly  evident  from  most  of  the  schedules  that  the  meals 
were  prepared  for  the  father  and  that  all  the  family  from  the  2-year- 
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old.  up  ate  the  same  meal.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  the  day's 
diet  for  a  2-  or  3-year-old  child  similar  to  the  following: 

Breakfast:  Ham  and  eggs,  fried  potatoes,  coffee. 

Dinner:  Baked  beans,  catsup,  bread,  coffee. 

Supper:  Roast  pork,  potatoes  browned  in  pork  fat,  gravy,  fried 
onions,  apple  pie,  cheese  and  coffee. 

The  diets  of  more  than  18  per  cent  of  the  children  were  of  this 
general  type,  though  not  always  so  extreme  as  this  one.  Such  a 
diet  might  perhaps  be  suited  to  the  digestive  capacity  of  a  miner  or 
lumberman  but  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  delicate  digestive  organs 
of  a  6-year-old  child,  much  less  those  of  a  2-year-old. 

There  was  distinctly  more  favorable  feeding  in  respect  to  suitability 
of  foods  among  the  native  groups  than  among  the  colored  and  the 
foreign  bom.  Of  the  children  of  native  mothers  8.8  per  cent  had 
diets  which  appeared  to  be  planned  for  children  (the  average  for  all 
nationality  groups  was  3.4  per  cent)  while  only  1.1  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  foreign  bom  and  but  0.4  per  cent  of  the  colored 
children  had  such  diets.  Among  the  Lithuanians,  Magyars,  and 
Italians  not  a  single  child  had  a  diet  suited  to  his  age,  and  but  1  child 
of  a  Polish  mother,  2  of  German  mothers,  and  5  of  Serbo-Croatian 
mothers  were  thus  favored. 


Table  34.- 

-Type  of  meals  J  by  color  and 

nation 

ality  of  mother. 

Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color    and    nationality    of 
mother. 

Total. 

Type  of  meals. 

Suitable. 

Unsuitable. 

Indeterminate. 

Not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

207 

3.4 

1,101 

18.3 

4,641 

77.2 

66 

1.1 

"White 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

587 

54r 

291 

265 

228 

225 

869 

232 

6 

205 

163 

42 

1 

5 

1 

3.5 
8.8 
1.1 
.1 
.9 
.2 

1,038 

371 

667 

136 

79 

92 

72 

64 

50 

31 

143 

63 

18.0 
20.1 
17.0 
14.7 
13.5 
16.8 
24.7 
24.2 
21.9 
13.8 
16.5 
27.2 

4,473 

1,280 

3,193 

778 

500 

452 

217 

195 

173 

190 

688 

163 

5 

77.4 
69.5 
81.2 
84.3 
85.2 
82.8 
74.6 
73.6 
75.9 
84.4 
79.2 
70.3 

61 
29 
32 
8 
3 
1 
2 
6 
3 
4 
6 
5 

1.1 

Native 

1.6 

pOTeign-bom 

.8 

PWish . 

.9 

Serbo-Cr(Mitian 

Slovak 

.5 
.2 

Magyar 

.7 

Itafian 

2.3 

2 

.9 

1.3 

Lithuanian 

1.8 

All  other 

33 
1 
1 

3.8 
.4 

.6 

Negro 

2.2 

Notireport^ 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Type  of  evening  meal. — ^It  is  usually  considered  wise  to  have  the 
young  child^s  evening  meal,  especially,  an  easily  digested  one,  for 
his  bedtime  should  come  shortly  thereafter  and  such  a  meal  is  more 
conducive  to  a  comfortable  night's  rest.  Hence  the  custom  of  hav- 
ing the  dinner  at  noon  and  having  a  supper  of  cereal,  milk,  bread, 
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and  fruit;  baked  potato,  soft  egg,  bread,  and  milk;  or  some  other 
equally  simple  combination. 

As  a  fact,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  children  studied  had  eve- 
ning meals  which— to  use  the  popular  terminology — ^were  distinctly 
''heavy,''  i.  e.,  were  of  a  type  simihar  to  the  one  already  referred  to 
and  not  conducive  to  either  ease  or  quickness  of  digestion.  (Table 
35.)  Only  9.1  per  cent  of  the  children,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
evening  meals  which  were  suitably  simple,  though  13.7  per  cent  more, 
who  had  their  dinners  at  night,  might  be  classed  in  this  group  since 
their  evening  meals  could  not  be  called  '^  heavy. ''  Even  if  these  are 
included,  a  total  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  (22.8  per 
cent)  had  simple  evening  meals  of  the  desired  type. 

Table  35. — Type  of  evening  meal. 


Type  of  evening  meal. 


Children  2  to  7  years 
of  age. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Total 

Heavy 

Principal  meal  but  not  heavy 

Light 

Not  reported,  and  no  evening  meal, 


Number  and  regularity  of  meals, — ^Most  of  the  children  studied 
(95.9  per  cent)  had  three  meals  a  day.  (Table  36.)  Some  children 
however,  126,  had  but  two  meals  a  day,  67  had  four  meals  or  more, 
and  7  children  had  but  one.  The  number  of  meals  bears  little  relation 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  though  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  2- and 
3-year-old  children  than  of  the  older  groups  had  four  meals. 

Table  36. — Numher  of  meals  daily}  by  age  of  child. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Number  of  meals  daily  .i 

A^  of  child. 

1 

2 

3 

4  and  over. 

Not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.» 

Num* 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

6,015 

7 

0.1 

126 

2.1 

5,770 

95.9 

67 

1.1 

45 

0.7 

2years,under3 

•^  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

1,079 
1,437 
1,233 
1,100 
1,008 
156 
2 

2 
2 

.2 
•1 

26 
36 
23 
19 
19 
3 

2.4 
2.6 
•1.9 
1.7 
1.9 
1.9 

1,031 

1,367 

1, 192 

1,055 

973 

160 

2 

96.6 
95.1 
96.7 
95.9 
96.5 
96.2 

17 
24 

8 
11 

7 

1.6 
1.7 

.6 
1.0 

.7 

3 
8 
10 
7 
7 
3 

.3 
.6 
.8 

"'years,  under  6 

$  years,  under  7 

(years,  under  8 

Not  reported 

1 
2 

.1 
.2 

.7 

7 
1.9 

^  Information  relates  to  day  preceding  agent's  visit.  >  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Whether  a  child  has  three  or  four  meals  is  a  matter  of  less  concern 
than  is  the  regularity  of  his  meals.  All  pediatrists  emphasize  the 
importance  of  having  the  meals  of  young  children  at  unfailingly 
regular  hours.  Less  than  half  (47  per  cent)  of  the  group  studied, 
however,  had  regular  hours  for  all  three  meals,  though  43  per  cent 
more  had  two  of  their  meals  at  practically  the  same  hours  daily. 
There  remain  9.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  who  had  no  regidar 
hoin^  for  any  of  their  meals.     (Table  37.) 

Table  37. — Regularity/  of  meals,  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 

Total. 

Regular  hours 
for  all  meals. 

Regular  hours 
for  1  or  2  meals. 

No  regular 
hours. 

Not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total 

6,015 

2,830 

47.0 

2,587 

43.0 

546 

9.1 

53 

0.9 

White 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

687 

546 

291 

266 

228 

225 

869 

232 

6 

2,737 

1,214 

1,523 

304 

171 

186 

125 

104 

127 

76 

430 

92 

1 

47.4 
65.9 
38.7 
32.9 
29.1 
34.1 
43.0 
39.2 
65.7 
33.8 
49.5 
39.7 

2,476 
666 

1,910 
485 
334 
273 
140 
114 
96 
104 
364 
107 
4 

42.9 
30.7 
48.6 
52.5 
66.9 
60.0 
48.1 
43.0 
42.1 
46.2 
41.9 
46.1 

516 

35 

481 

130 

78 

87 

26 

42 

3 

42 

73 

28 

1 

8.9 

1.9 
12.2 
14.1 
13.3 
15.9 

8.9 
15.8 

1.3 
18.7 

8.4 
12.1 

48 
28 
20 
4 
4 

.8 

Native 

1.5 

Fc^eign-bOTn 

.5 

Pollfih, 

.4 

Serbo-Croatian 

Slovak 

.7 

Magyar 

Tt4^llan                ,     . 

6 
2 
3 
2 
5 

1.9 

German 

.9 

Lithuanian 

1.3 

All  other      

.2 

Negro 

2.2 

Not  repof  ted 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Irregularity  was  more  common  among  the  foreign-born  and  the 
colored  than  among  the  native  white  group,  approximately  39  per 
cent  of  the  children  having  three  meals  at  regular  hours  and  12.2 
per  cent  having  no  regular  hours  for  meals  in  the  two  former  groups; 
in  contrast  to  65.9  per  cent  of  the  children  who  had  three  meals  at 
regular  hours  and  1.9  per  cent  who  had  no  regular  hours  for  meals 
in  the  native  white  group.  No  striking  differences  were  found  among 
the  children  of  the  foreign-born  groups.  The  record  of  the  Lithu- 
anians, with  but  one-third  of  their  children  having  three  meals  at 
regular  hours  and  nearly  one-fifth  (18.7  per  cent)  having  no  regular 
hours  for  meals,  was  one  of  the  poorest.  The  children  of  German 
mothers,  in  this  as  in  many  other  items,  most  closely  approached  the 
record  of  the  children  of  native  white  mothers. 

EaZing  between  Tneah, — Eating  between  meals,  or  *' piecing,''  in 
this  study  include  all  eating  at  titam  other  than  mealtimes,  whether 
the  number  of  meals  is  three  or  four.  (A  lunch  such  as  bread  and  milk? 
taken  daily  at  approximately  the  same  hour,  has  been  considered 
a  meal  rather  than  as  eating  between  meals.)     Even  with  this  allow- 
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ance,  '' piecing''  was  a  common  habit  among  the  children,  since  only 
18  per  cent  of  them  were  reported  as  not  eating  between  meals.  A 
distinction  should  doubtless  be  made  between  the  various  types  and 
degrees  of  piecing.  One  piece  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning, 
for  example,  is  of  less  importance  than  many  ''snacks''  of  bread 
eaten  at  odd  times  during  the  day;  and  a  few  cents'  worth  of  candy 
eaten  during  the  afternoon,  serious  as  its  effects  may  be,  is  of  less 
consequence  than  candy,  fruit,  popcorn,  nuts,  and  ice-cream  cones 
indulged  in  at  intervals  all  day  long.  Four  types  of  eating  between 
meals,  therefore,  conforming  to  these  four  illustrations,  were  recog- 
nized in  classifying  the  diets.     (Table  38.) 

About  one-half  (49.3  per  cent)  of  the  children  were  classed  as  hav- 
ing moderate  amounts  of  simple  foods,  such  as  bread  and  butter,  milk, 
or  fruit;  while  5.9  per  cent  were  having  only  such  suitable  foods  but 
were  having  them  so  frequently  or  so  indiscriminately  as  to  make  it 
appear  a  decidedly  harmful  practice.  More  than  a  fifth  (21.5  per  cent) 
were  ^'piecing"  on  sweets  or  other  undesirable  articles  and  3.8  per 
cent  were  plainly  doing  this  to  excess. 

To  what  extent  a  small  amount  of  simple  food  eaten  between  meals 
is  harmful  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
specialists  is  that  no  food  between  meals  is  the  safest  rule.  Indis- 
criminate eating  of  even  wholesome  foods,  and  the  eating  of  sweets 
in  particular,  is  without  doubt  an  injurious  practice.  Nearly  one- 
third  (31.2  per  cent)  of  the  children,  therefore,  who  were  thus  indulg- 
ing in  the  ''piecing"  habit,  were  doing  it  probably  to  their  detrinaent, 
and  9.6  per  cent  almost  certainly  so. 

Nationality  and  eating  between  meals, — ^In  the  matter  of  "piecing," 
as  in  other  factors  already  considered,  the  children  of  foreign-born 
mothers  were  less  fortunate  than  the  children  of  native  white  mothers, 
31.1  per  cent  of  the  latter  being  free  from  the  habit  of  eating  between 
meals  and  only  5.2  per  cent  indulging  in  it  to  excess  while  only  11.6 
per  cent  of  the  former  did  not  eat  between  meals,  and  11.7  per  cent 
did  it  to  excess.  The  children  of  Lithuanian  and  Polish  mothers, 
with  only  7  per  cent  free  from  "piecing,"  ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list;  the  children  of  Slovak  and  Italian  mothers,  with  about  11  per 
cent  free,  came  next;  the  children  of  German  mothers,  with  18  per 
cent,  and  Negro  children,  with  22.4  per  cent  not  eating  between 
meals,  ranked  nearest  the  native  white  group  in  freedom  from  this 
habit. 

Income  and  eating  between  meals. — ^The  children  in  the  higher  income 
groups — ^from  the  $1,450  level  upward — show  a  slight  superiority  over 
those  in  lower  groups  in  r^pect  to  the  custom  of  "piecing,"  the  nimi- 
ber  free  from  this  habit  in  the  former  groups  averaging  about  23 
per  cent  and  in  the  latter  ranging  from  17.6  per  cent  to  only  11.9  per 
cent  in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $850.     (Table  39.) 
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There  is  nothing  about  low  income  itself  which  would  tend  toward 
increased  ''piecing/^  unless  the  more  monotonous  meals  dull  the 
children's  appetites  at  mealtimes  and  thus  favor  eating  between 
meals.  On  the  other  hand,  in  families  of  low  income  the  less  ample 
food  supply  would  seem  to  limit  rather  than  increase  this  practice. 

Perhaps  some  other  factor  associated  or  coincident  with  low  income^ 
such  as  greater  ignorance  of  a  child's  needs  and  lack  of  supervision 
in  respect  to  this  habit,  produced  the  poor  record  for  the  low  income 
groups.  If  so,  these  groups  are  not  proved  to  be  much  more  igno- 
rant and  neglectful  in  these  respects' than  the  highest  earnings  groups, 
as  the  latter  had  a  record  only  slightly  better. 

Inadequate  breakfasts. 

Not  only  should  a  young  child  be  assured  of  sufficient  food  of  the 
right  kind,  but  this  food  should  be  distributed  fairly  evenly  among 
the  three  meals,  the  breakfast  and  dinner  being  perhaps  heartier  than 
the  evening  meal.  It  is  important,  moreover,  that  none  of  these 
meals  be  omitted  and  that  the  breakfast  in  particular,  following  as  it 
does  the  night  abstinence  and  preceding  a  day  of  activity,  should  be 
ample.  The  habit  of  scanty  breakfasts  or  none  at  all  has  in  fact 
been  found  to  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  contributing  to  malnutrition 
of  children. 

Large  numbers  of  the  preschool  children  studied  had  no  breakfast 
at  all  or  such  meager  and  unsuitable  breakfasts  as:  ^^One  cup  of  cof- 
fee''; ''1  cup  coffee  and  1  piece  of  apple  pie";  ^^1  cup  of  coffee  and 
several  cookies";  ^^3  cakes";  or  ^^one  egg."  It  was  found  that  one- 
third  of  all  the  children  (32.6  per  cent)  had  no  breakfasts  or  break- 
fasts of  this  extremely  inadequate  type.  (Table  40.)  The  break- 
fasts of  many  others  were  poor  or  were  of  questionable  adequacy. 

Nationality  and  inadequate  hreakfasts, — Poorest  of  the  nationalities 
in  respect  to  breakfasts  were  the  Italians,  since  three-fifths  (60.8  per 
cent)  of  their  children  were  having  no  breakfasts,  or  only  such  inad- 
equate ones  as  those  just  described.  Next  in  order  of  inadequacy  of 
breakfasts  came  the  children  of  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian,  and  Magyar 
mothers,  of  whom  about  half  (55.1,  51.8,  and  51.2  per  cent,  respec- 
tively) had  breakfasts  of  this  extremely  poor  type  or  none  at  all 
The  smallest  proportions  without  adequate  breakfasts  were  found 
among  the  children  of  German  mothers  (23.7  per  cent),  Negro 
mothers  (16.8  per  cent),  and  native  white  mothers  (10.5  per  cent). 
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Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Who  had  very  in- 
adequate breakfasts. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

6,015 

11,960 

32.6 

White 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

587 

546 

291 

265 

228 

225 

869 

232 

6 

1,921 

193 

1,728 

509 

304 

236 

149 

161 

54 

99 

216 

39 

33.3 

Native 

10.5 

Foreign-bom 

43.9 

Polish 

55.1 

Serbo-Croatian 

51.8 

Slovak 

43.2 

51.2 

Itafian 

60.8 

GftrmaTi  - .  - , , ,  - ,_..-. .  _ 

23.7 

Lithuanian 

44.0 

All  other 

24.9 

Negro » 

16.8 

Not  reported 

1  Includes  12  children  who  had  no  breakfast. 


Income  and  inadequate  breakfasts.— In  common  with  nearly  all 
the  undesirable  conditions  already  discussed,  inadequate  breakfasts 
were  distinctly  more  prevalent  in  the  lowest  income  groups.  Table 
41  shows  that  the  percentage  of  children  who  did  not  have  breaikfasts 
that  were  at  all  satisfactory  decreased  from  44.5  per  cent  in  the  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  less  than  $850  to  but  13.8  per  cent  in  the  $2,250 
earnings  group.  But  again  the  fact  that  so  considerable  a  propor- 
tion as  18.8  per  cent  and  13.8  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  children 
in  the  two  highest  income  groups  did  not  have  adequate  breakfasts 
indicates  that  some  cause  other  than  poverty  contributed  to  the 
result. 

Table  41. — Inadequate  breakfast^  by  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner . 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Total. 

Who  had  very  in- 
adequate breakfasts 

Number. 

Per  cent . 

Total 

6,015 

11,960 

32.6 

'^'nderlSSO 

851 
923 

1,065 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 
129 
344 

379 

395 

388 

-255 

266 

71 

61 

47 

98 

44.5 

SS50 to  11,049  ...                                                              

42.8 

$1,050  to  11,249 '.            

36.4 

^i,250toSl449 

30.2 

^1,450  to  $1,849...                                       

25.6 

«i,850to$2  249 

18.8 

§2,250  and  over 

13.8 

No  chief  breadwinner  and  no  earnings 

36.4 

^ot  reported 

28.5 

^  Includes  12  children  who  had  no  breakfast 
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Inadequate  lunches. 

Totally  insufficient  lunches  were  likewise  common  among  the  chil- 
dren studied.  As  in  the  case  of  breakfasts,  only  the  extremely 
poor  lunches  were  considered  '^inadequate/'  in  making  the  tabula- 
tions, and  the  term  therefore  refers  only  to  such  lunches  as  the  fol- 
lowing: ^'One  slice  bread  and  coffee' ';  ''cakes,  coffee'';  "bread  and 
lard,  1  cup  coffee";  "2  slices  bread  and  butter,  coffee";  "1  plate 
beef  soup";  "2  cobs  com,  1  slice  bread  and  butter";  or  "2  slices 
bread  and  margarine,  1  dill  pickle."  Of  the  children  studied,  16.9 
per  cent  had  either  no  lunch  at  all  or  one  of  this  inadequate  type. 
Furthermore,  493  children,  or  8.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  had 
neither  lunches  nor  breakfasts  of  any  better  type.     (Tables  42  and  43 .) 

The  children  of  native  white  mothers  fared  somewhat  better  than 
the  average,  only  6.9  per  cent  having  no  lunches,  or  lunches  of  this 
extremely  inadequate  type,  and  but  2.3  per  cent  having  neither 
lunches  nor  breakfasts  of  a  better  type;  while  the  children  of  foreign- 
born  parentage,  of  whom  20.2  per  cent  had  inadequate  lunches  or 
none  and  11  per  cent  had  neither  breakfasts  nor  lunches  above  the 
ijjadequate  grade,  fared  distinctly  worse  than  the  average.  The 
children  of  PoUsh  mothers  made  the  poorest  showing;  28.1  per  cent 
of  them  did  not  have  adequate  limches  and  17.2  per  cent  had  neither 
lunches  nor  breakfasts  that  were  satisfactory. 

Table  42. — Inadequate  lunchf  hy  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Who  had  very  in- 
adequate lunches. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Total  .. 

6,015 

1 1,016 

16.9 

White - 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

587 

546 

291 

265 

228 

225 

869 

232 

6 

921 
127 
794 
259 
120 
148 
53 
31 
23 
44 
116 
95 

15.9 

Native 

6.9 

Foreign-born 

20.2 

Polish 

28.1 

Serbo-Cr(»tian . .               , 

20.4 

Slovak 

27.1 

Magyar 

18.2 

Ttalian.,-...     , 

11.7 

G^man 

10.1 

TJthnaiiiaTi .   , ,  ,  „ , „ . 

19.6 

All  other 

13.3 

Negro.. 

40.9 

Not  reported 

1  Includes  88  children  who  had  no  lunch. 


A  combination  of  inadequate  breakfasts  and  lunches  is  especially 
detrimental,  for  it  means  that  a  child  must  go  from  supper  one  night 
till  supper  the  night  following  without  any  real  meal.  That  8.2 
per  cent  of  all  the  children,  11  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom,  and  17.2 
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per  cent  of  the  Polish  children,  were  thus  receiving  but  one  real  meal 
a  day  is  indeed  significant. 

Table  43. — Irmdequacy  of  both  breakfast  and  lunch,  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Both  breakfast  and 
limch  inadequate. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Total 

6,015 

493 

8.2 

White 

5,777 

1,843 

3,934 

923 

587 

546 

291 

265 

228 

225 

869 

232 

6 

476 

42 

434 

159 

77 

83 

26 

24 

6 

13 

46 

17 

8  2 

Native 

2  3 

Fordgn-born 

11  0 

PoUsh 

17  2 

Serbo-Croatian 

13  1 

Slovak 

15  2 

Magyar 

8  9 

Italian 

9  1 

German 

2.6 

Lithuanian 

5.8 

AU  other 

5.3 

Negro ... 

7  3 

Not  reported 

Summary  of  customs  regarding  dietary  practices. 

The  findings  regarding  certain  dietary  practices  which  have  just 
been  individually  considered  may  be  summarized  briefly.  In  the 
following  statement,  the  condition  to  be  desired  is  compared  with  the 
findings  relative  to  it  among  the  children  studied  : 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  agreement 
among  specialists  that  it  is  best  lor  young 
children — 


(1)  To  be  given  simple,  easily  digested 
foods  suited  to  their  digestive  tract. 


(2)  To  have  as  the  evening  meal,  in 
particular,  a  light  and  easily  digested  one. 


(3)  To  have  all  meals  at  moderately 
regular  hours. 

(4)  To  have  as  many  meals  as  needed 
but  no  food  between  meals. 


(5)  To  have  a  good  breakfast  to  start 
the  day. 

(6)  To  have  a  good  lunch  at  noon. 


Only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  children,  and 
practically  none  in  the  foreign  groups,  had 
such  meals. 

Only  22.8  per  cent  of  the  children  at  the 
most  could  be  said  to  have  had  such  eve- 
ning meals,  and  60.8  per  cent  had  even- 
ing meals  of  the  exactly  opposite  type. 

Less  than  half  (47  per  cent)  had  such 
regular  meals. 

Only  18  per  cent  had  no  food  between 
meals,  and  31.2  per  cent  were  quite  evi- 
dently indulging  in  ** piecing  '*  to  a  harm- 
ful extent. 

At  least  one-third  had  totally  inade- 
quate breakfasts,  or  none. 

Sixteen  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  had 
distinctly  poor  lunches  or  none,  and  8.2 
per  cent  had  neither  adequate  lunches 
nor  adequate  breakfasts. 
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Th^e  ayerag^,  moreover,  are  for  the  total  group,  and  the  distinctly 
poorer  records  of  many  groups  are  obscxired  thereby . 

It  is  obvious  that  these  factors  are  not  all  of  equal  importance. 
Indeed  it  is  of  ten  difficult  to  convince  mothers  that  they  an&  impor- 
tant at  all,  since  a  child  may  live  and  apparently  thrive  in  total 
disregard  of  all  such  considerations.  Irritability,  peevishness,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  digestive  difficulties,  and  the  lack  of  appetite  at  meal 
times  are  results  which  commonly  accompany  violations  of  one  or 
more  of  these  rules;  but  these  are  rarely  attributed  to  their  real 
cause.  The  effects,  moreover,  are  not  always  immediately  visible, 
but  may  show  cumulatively  later  on  in  a  poorly  nourished  body,  or 
a  weakened  digestive  tract.  Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  the  ideal 
conditions  described  above  can  not  be  continually  disregarded  with- 
out risk  to  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  the  child. 
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CONDITION. 

Slightly  over  half  (52  per  cent)  of  the  6,015  preschool  children  for 
whom  schedules  were  obtained  were  giren  physical  examinations. 
The  physical  findings  are  presented  fully  in  a  special  report.*  Cer- 
tain data  revealed  in  these  examinations,  however,  are  significant 
in  connection  with  the  dietary  findings,  and  will  therefore  be  dis- 
ctissed  briefly  in  this  section.  Special  relationships  which  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  comment  are:  Diet  and  dental  caries;  diet  and 
anemia;  diet  and  postural  defect;  diet  and  defective  tonsils;  and 
diet  and  the  total  number  of  defects. 

In  studying  these  relationships  it  has  been  borne  in  mind  that  a 
child's  state  of  nutrition  is  the  result  not  of  his  diet  at  the  time, 
but  rather  of  that  which  he  has  had  through  all  his  previous  years. 
It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  the  present  diet  is  more  or  less 
indicative  of  the  type  which  he  has  formerly  received.  An  excep- 
tion is  foimd  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  been  breast  fed  in 
infancy  and  have  later  dropped  to  an  unsatisfactory  diet. 

State  of  nutrition  as  indicated  by  weight  according  to  height 

The  grades  of  diet  are  compared  in  Table  44  with  two  main  groups 
which  are  defined  in  terms  of  weight  according  to  height.  The  first 
group  comprises  all  children  of  average  weight  or  above,  and  is 
subdivided  into  those  whose  condition  of  nutrition  was  adjudged 
excellent  by  the  physician  who  made  the  physical  examination,  and 
the  others;  the  second,  which  comprises  children  below  average 
weight  for  height,  is  subdivided  into  those  less  than  7  per  cent  below, 
those  between  7  and  10  per  cent  below,  and  those  10  per  cent  or  more 
below  average  weight  for  height.  For  this  comparison  the  diet 
grades  are  combined  into  three  groups. 

If,  as  is  frequently  assumed,  weight  is  an  accurate  index  of  nutri- 
tion, a  close  relation  might  be  expected  to  appear  between  the  weight 
for  height  groups  and  the  grade  of  diet.  However,  the  distribution 
of  the  children  in  these  weight  groups,  as  shown  by  Table  44,  seems 
to  bear  little  relation  to  their  classification  according  to  diet.  A 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  children  having  A  and  B  diets  (20.2  per 
cent)  were  placed  in  the  group  with  excellent  nutrition  than  of  the 
children  having  D  and  E  diets  (18.3  per  cent). 

'  Hude,  Anna  £.,  M.  P.:  Physical  Status  of  Preschool  ChUOtea,  Gary,  Ind.,  pp.  27-62.   IT.  S.  Chil- 
^en's  Bureau  PttbUoatkm  No.  ni.   Waahington,  1922. 
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Table  44. — Relation  of  weight  to  height,  by  grade  of  diet 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age  given  physical  examinatitm. 

Total. 

Grade  of  diet. 

Relation  of  weight  to 
height,! 

AandB 

C 

DandE 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
bOT. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Not 
graded. 

Total 

3,125 

100.0 

332 

100.0 

885 

100.0 

1,555 

100.0 

353 

1,319 
680 
739 
1,806 
1,180 
323 
303 

42.2 
18.6 
23.6 
57.8 
37.8 
10.3 
9.7 

135 
67 
68 
197 
128 
38 
31 

40.7 
20.2 
20.5 
59.3 
38.6 
11.4 
9.3 

380 
174 
206 
505 
337 
83 
86 

42.9 
19.7 
23.3 
67.1 
38.1 
9.4 
9.6 

676 
284 
392 
879 
598 
151 
130 

43.5 
18.3 
25.2 
56.5 
38.5 
9.7 
8.4 

128 
55 
73 

225 

Excellent  nutrition « 

Other 

Below  average 

Less  tlmn  7  per  cent 

7,  but  less  than  10  per  cent 
10  per  cent  and  over 

117 
51 
57 

1  The  height  and  weight  table  used  as  standard  was  that  prepared  by  the  Children's  Bureau  for  the  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  t^t  during  the  Children's  Year  campaign,  the  averages  for  children  aged  6  to  48  months 
having  been  taken  from  the  anthropometric  table  compded  by  F.  S.  Crum  and  those  for  children  aged  5  to  7 
years,  inclusive,  from  Bowditch. 

2  Excellent  as  judged  by  the  examining  ph3rsician. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  children  on  good  diets  failed  to  qualify 
as  of  excellent  nutrition  may  be  explained  by  the  following  points: 
(1)  The  diets  were  only  qualitatively  graded  and  the  amount  of 
food  may  easily  have  been  under  the  child's  requirement;  (2)  the 
factor  of  suitability  and  digestibility  of  foods  was  largely  disregarded 
in  diets  graded  B,  and  these  diets  may  easily  have  failed  to  nourish  the 
children  even  though  apparently  containing  all  the  requisite  food  ele- 
ments; and  (3)  a  diet  satisfactory  in  every  way  may  fail  to  produce  a 
well-nourished  individual  if  toxins  from  tonsils  or  other  sources,  or 
other  physical  defects,  are  present  to  interfere. 

The  fact  that  the  groups  with  diets  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the 
food  essentials — the  D  and  E  diets — ^had  nearly  the  same  proportion 
of  children  of  excellent  nutrition  as  the  group  with  the  best  diets 
and  no  greater  a  proportion  of  underweights  than  that  group  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  Three  queries  in  respect  to  this  situation 
inunediately  arise:  Are  the  diets  typical?  Does  the  diet  really 
matter?  Or  is  the  weight  to  height  ratio  alone  not  a  sufficient 
criterion  of  the  condition  of  nutrition  ? 

The  precautions  taken  to  eliminate  nontypical  diets  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Attention  has  further  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  diets  of  the  day  preceding  the  visit  of  the  agent  had  a  significant 
relation  to  nutrition  only  as  they  were  typical  of  the  diets  which  the 
child  had  been  receiving;  and  to  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  good 
feeding  during  infancy  continues  to  be  seen  in  the  child's  conditioD, 
specially  in  the  years  immediately  following  that  period.  Further- 
more, variation  in  the  grade  of  a  child's  diet  from  day  to  day,  while 
tending  to  lessen  any  correlation  of  poor  diets  with  poor  nutrition 
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and  other  physical  conditions,  woidd  not  entirely  eliminate  it  unless 
so  marked  as  to  make  the  cl^sification  of  the  diet  merely  a  matter 
of  chance  as  to  the  particular  day  chosen.  And  as  will  be  seen  later, 
marked  correlations  with  other  items  of  physical  condition  than 
weight  point  to  a  definite  relationship  existing  between  the  diet  of 
the  day  taken  in  this  study  and  the  child's  habitual  diet. 

In  considering  the  second  query,  with  reference  to  the  importance 
of  the  diets  in  relation  to  nutrition,  it  should  be  remembered  at  the 
outset  that  the  diet  grades  A  and  B  were  based  on  the  apparent 
ability  of  diets  to  provide  all  the  elements  essential  to  good  nutrition 
— calciimi  for  bones  and  teeth,  iron  for  tissues  and  the  red  blood 
cells,  vitamines  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  prevention 
of  deficiency  diseases,  as  well  as  proteins  capable  of  supporting 
normal  growth  and  a  suflScient  quantity  of  food  to  supply  the  needed 
energy.  It  is  well  known  that  a  shortage  of  these  essentials  other 
than  the  energy-producing  elements  does  not  always  show  itseH 
immLcdiately  in  the  weight.  The  body  can  take  calciinn  from  bones 
and  teeth  to  supply  its  more  vital  needs  and  can  lose  iron  from  the 
red  corpuscles,  for  a  considerable  time  before  loss  in  weight  results. 
Vitamines,  moreover,  may  apparently  be  stored  to  some  extent  in 
the  tissues,  and  drawn  from  this  source  in  times  of  under-supply, 
making  it  appear  for  the  time  being  that  the  body  can  thrive  without 
them.  Change  in  the  state  of  nutrition,  in  other  words,  lags  con- 
siderably behind  change  in  the  diet.  That  a  certain  diet  has  not 
yet  caused  underweight,  therefore,  does  not  prove  that  the  diet  is 
satisfactory.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  preschool  period,  particu- 
larly the  first  year  or  two,  since  the  effects  of  good  infant  feeding 
seem  to  persist  for  some  time  in  spite  of  an  extremely  undesirable 
subsequent  diet. 

A  surprising  lack  of  underweight  in  children  living  on  an  almost 
exclusive  bread-and-coffee  diet  has  been  noted  again  and  again  in 
preschool  clinics.  Such  children  are  pale,  fat,  flabby,  and  lifeless, 
with  scarcely  one  characteristic  of  a  normal  child  excepting  weight. 
One  worker  has  characterized  them  as  ^  lifeless  lumps  of  lead  who 
stay  wherever  they  are  put.''  And  yet  if  weight  alone  is  a  standard 
of  nutrition  they  must  be  regarded  as  in  "good''  condition. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  proved  that 
the  diet  standards  were  too  high  or  that  diet  does  not  matter,  even 
though  children  whose  dietaries  includesd  no  apparent  source  of 
calcium  or  vitamines,  and  insufficient  proteins,  were  found  to  be  of 
normal  weight.  Such  a  diet,  if  continued  many  months,  can  not 
fail  to  work  havoc  in  some  way,  whether  or  not  it  causes  under- 
weight. It  Would  seem,  however,  that  data  as  to  the  discrepancy 
between  diets  and  weights  such  as  those  given  in  Table  44,  secured 
for  more  than  3,(K)0  children,  would  indicate  the  wisdom  of  con- 
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sidering  other  factors  than  weight  for  he^ht  in  estimating  the  state 
of  nutrition.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  underweight  children 
are  as  a  rule  imdemourished;  but,  unquestionably,  many  children 
of  average  weight  and  above  are  also  malnourished.  Would  not 
an  examination  of  the  child's  diet  be  the  best  method  of  detecting 
f axilty  nutrition  in  its  incipiency  I 

Chabt  vm.— Per  cent  of  cWldren  2  to  7  years  <A  age  with  carious  teeth,  by  grade  of  diet. 


Grade  of  diet: 
A  and  B  (adequate). 


n  and  £  (inadequate). 


Carious  teeth. 

A  conspicuous  exi^nple  of  the  relation  between  diet  and  physical 
condition  is  shown  by  Chart  VIII,  which  pictures  the  relation  between 
the  type  of  diet  and  the  presence  of  dental  caries.  Even  though 
neglect  to  clean  the  teeth,  and  other  factors  which  might  contribute 
to  decay,  were  doubtless  coexistent  with  faulty  diets,  the  absence  of 
bone-forming  elements  in  the  diets  was  doubtless  an  important  cause 
of  this  condition.  Only  52.1  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  highest 
diet  group  as  compared  with  75.6  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  and  one-half 
times  as  many,  of  those  in  the  lowest  diet  group  had  decayed  teeth. 
(Table  45.) 
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One  of  the  chief  faults  of  these  diets  appears  to  have  been  lack  of 
calcium  due  to  the  small  amounts  of  milk  used.  The  diet  grades 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  represented  the  following  amounts  of 
milk:  A,  li  pints;  B,  1  pint;  C,  ^  pint;  D,  less  than  i  pint;  E,  none 
or  practically  none.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  calcium  in  tooth 
formation  the  diet  grades  regarded  as  milk  grades  become  especially 
significant.     (Table  46.) 

Table  46. — Physical  defects,  by  grade  of  diet. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age  given  physical  examination. 

Grade  of  diet. 

Total. 

Having 
carious 
teeth. 

Having 

bony  defects 

of  rachitic 

origin. 

Having 
postural 
defects. 

Having 
defective 
tonsils. 

Having 
anemia. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Total 

3,125 

2,021 

64.7 

467 

14.9 

793 

25.4 

1,626 

62.0 

243 

7.8 

AaadB 

332 

19 

313 

885 

1,555 

1,512 

43 

353 

173 

2 

171 

596 

1,175 

1  141 

34 

77 

52.1 

67.3 
75.6 
75.6 

"2i.*g" 

39 
1 
38 
106 
279 
272 
7 
43 

11.7 

'ii'i" 

12.0 
17.9 

lao 

'i2.'2' 

78 
3 

75 
220 
452 
435 

17 

43 

23.5 

'24.'6' 
24.9 
29.1 

28.8 

*i2.*2* 

153 
7 
146 
489 
860 
824 
26 
134 

46.1 

17 

6.1 

A 

B 

46.6 
65.3 

54.7 
54.5 

*38."6" 

17 

66 

161 

147 

4 

9 

6.4 

C 

7.6 

D  and  E 

9.7 

B. ... 

9.7 

E 

Not  graded 

2.6 

iNot  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Bony  defects  of  rachitic  origin. 

Defects  of  rachitic  origin  are  intimately  connected  with  deficiency 
in  diet  and  under  a  proper  dietary  regime  tend  to  disappear.  The 
relationship  between  the  grade  of  diet  and  bony  defects  of  rachitic 
origin  is  definitely  indicated  by  Table  46.  Of  tha  children  with  A 
and  B  diets,  11.7  per  cent  had  bony  defects  of  rachitic  origin  as  com- 
pared with  18  per  cent  of  those  with  D  and  E  diets.  Particularly 
with  reference  to  the  defects  here  considered,  a  fact  already  pointed 
out  *  must  be  borne  in  mind;  namely,  that  a  child's  nutrition  is  the 
product  not  of  his  present  diet  but  of  that  which  he  has  had  through 
all  his  previbus  years. 

PiMitiiral  defects. 

"Winged  shoulders"  and  other  postural  defects  are  common  accom- 
paniments of  the  low  muscular  tone  resulting  from  poor  nutrition.  In 
children  of  the  pr^chool  age,  especially  during  the  earlier  years,  such 
conditions  usually  have  not  become  manifest  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
older  children.  In  the  group  studied,  neyertheless,  more  than  a  fourth 
(25.4  per  cent)  were  found  already  to  have  such  postural  defects. 
The  tendency  toward  these  defects  increased  with  the  defectiveness 

<  See  p.  101. 
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of  the  diet;  29.1  per  cent  of  the  children  with  D  and  E  diets  were 
found  to  have  defects  of  posture,  as  compared  with  23.5  per  cent  of 
those  with  A  and  B  diets. 

Defective  tonsils. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  enlarged  or  diseased  ton- 
sils, or  adenoids — ^with  which  they  are  frequently  associated — ^may 
markedly  affect  the  physical  condition  of  the  child — the  enlarged  ton- 
sils by  obstructing  the  breathing  and  the  diseased  ones  by  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  their  toxins.  That  there  may  be  another  relation 
between  abnormal  tonsils  and  poor  nutrition,  with  malnutrition  as 
the  cause  and  abnormal  tonsils  as  the  result,  has  more  than  once  been 
suggested  by  pediatrists.  In  connection  with  this  point  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  of  the  children  with  A  and  B  diets  46.1  per  cent  had 
defective  tonsils,  as  compared  with  54.7  per  cent  of  the  children  with 
D  and  Edicts.     (Table  47.) 

That  the  percentage  of  defective  tonsils  is  noticeably  smaller 
among  the  children  with  A  and  B  diets  does  not,  it  is  true,  necessarily 
signify  a  cause  and  effect  relationship,  for  unfavorable  conditions 
other  than  deficient  diets  might  also  be  present.  Moreover,  the  preva- 
lence of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  tonsils  is  shown  in  Table  47  to 
increase  with  age,  such  conditions  appearing  in  2  per  cent  of  the  group 
xmder  3  years  of  age,  and  53.5  per  cent  of  the  6-  to  7-year  age  group. 
Since  such  a  relationship  has  already  been  suggested  by  specialists, 
however,  the  data  here  presented  at  least  offer  an  argument  for 
further  investigation  of  this  Doint. 
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Aneii^. 

The  method  of  detarmming  anemia — ^by  the  faispection  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  for  pallor — is  only  a  rough  one,  and  the  cases  singled 
out  in  this  way  are  those  in  jrhich  the  hemoglobin  is  considerably  re- 
duced. Even  so,  it  was  found  that  7.8  per  cent  of  the  children  who 
received  physical  examination  were  anemic.     (Table  48,  Chart  IX.) 

Chast  IX.— Per  o^t  of  childr^  2  to  7  ^ears  of  age  anemic,  hy  grade  of  diet. 


Grade  of  diet: 
A  and  B  (adequate). 


G. 


D  and  E  (inadequate). 


Although  other  factors  than  diet,  such  as  toxins  from  tonsils, 
adenoids,  and  diseased  teeth,  are  more  commonly  responsible  for 
anemia  than  is  diet,  a  diet  which  does  not  provide  sufficient  quantiti^ 
of  iron  and  other  constituents  of  the  red  corpuscle  is  quite  capable 
of  producing  a  secondary  anemia.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  note 
the  incidence  of  anemia  in  the  different  diet  groups.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  must  be  remembered  that  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
physical  examinations  the  percentage  of  anemic  children  increased 
with  age,  risii^  to  16.7  per  cent  in  the  seventh  year. 

As  is  shown  in  Chart  IX,  only  5.1  per  cent  in  the  highest  diet 
group  were  anemic,  whereas  in  the  lower  grad^  the  proportion 
increased  steadily  until  in  the  poorest  group  9.7  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  so  classed. 
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Number  of  defects. 

One  method  of  comparing  the  physical  condition  of  a  group  of 
children  is  by  the  total  number  of  defects  which  they  are  individually 
found  to  have.  Underweight  counts  as  one  defect,  carious  teeth 
another;  and  anemia,  bad  tonsils,  a  defective  heart,  and  other  abnor- 
mal conditions  are  each  in  turn  regarded  as  one  defect.  Findings  in 
respect  to  these  defects  and  their  significance  are  presented  in  detail 
in  another  of  the  reports  on  the  investigation  in  Gary.^  In  Table  49 
the  proportion  of  children  on  good  diets  who  were  free  from  defects 
is  compared  with  that  among  children  who  were  less  satisfactorily  fed. 

Table  49. — Number  of  defects,  by  grade  of  diet. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age  given  physical  examination. 

Total. 

With  specified  grade 

of  diet. 

Number  of  defects. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cait 

distri- 

hnUm. 

Ai 

B 

c 

D 

El 

Not 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

butim. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

grad- 
ed. 

Total 

3,125 

100.0 

19 

313 

100.0 

885 

100.0 

1,512 

100.0 

43 

363 

With  defects 

2,976 

1,789 

332 

440 

637 

480 

1,123 

426 

316 

196 

123 

62 

64 

30 

21 

8 

3 

1 

1 

149 

95.2 

57.2 

10.6 

14.1 

17.2 

15.4 

35.9 

13.6 

10.1 

6.3 

3.9 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

.7 

.8 

C 

14 

12 

1 

4 
6 
2 
2 

1 
1 

287 

182 

49 

38 

66 

29 

102 

37 

36 

14 

9 

6 

3 

91.7 

68.1 

15.7 

12.1 

21.1 

9.3 

32.6 

11.8 

11.5 

4.5 

2.9 

1.9 

1.0 

846 

603 

83 

128 

150 

142 

324 

127 

86 

65 

25 

21 

19 

10 

I 

95.6 

56.8 

9.4 

14.6 

16.9 

16.0 

36.6 

14.4 

9.7 

7.3 

2.8 

2.4 

2.1 

1.1 

.8 

.2 

1,481 

818 

108 

188 

259 

263 

622 

229 

174 

103 

80 

31 

41 

19 

12 

6 

2 

1 

1 

31 

97.9 

64.1 

7.1 

12.4 

17.1 

17.4 

41.1 

15.1 

11.5 

7.1 

5.3 

2.1 

2.7 

1.3 

.8 

.4 

.1 

.1 

.1 

2.1 

41 
17 
2 
3 
5 
7 

23 
6 
6 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 

307 

Less  than  5 

257 

1 

89 

2 

79 

3 

62 

4 

37 

5t09 

60 

5 

26 

6 

13 

7 

4 

8 

4 

9 

3 

10  to  16 

10 

11 '    .. 

2 

.6 

12:::::;:;;;::::::: 

13 

1 

.3 

14 

15 

Without  defects 

6 

26 

8.3 

39 

4.4 

2 

46 

1  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  ba£»  is  less  than  100. 
*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Only  4.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  of  children  examined  had  no 
defects  at  all,  while  57.2  per  cent  had  less  than  5,  35.9  per  cent  had 
from  5  to  9,  and  2  per  cent  had  10  or  more  defects.  In  comparison 
with  these  average  figures  the  proportions  among  children  on  A  and 
B  diets  were  fairly  creditable,  the  percentage  free  from  defects  being 
9.3 — almost  twice  the  average — while  67.8  per  cent  were  found  to 
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have  less  than  5.     Compared  with  other  diet  groups  also  the  children 
having  A  and  B  diets  made  a  distinctly  better  showing: 

Per  cent  with 
Per  cent  free        less  tlian  5 
from  defects.  defects. 

A  and  B  diets 9.3  67.8 

Odiets.... 4.4  61.2 

DandEdiete 2.1  65.8 

Over  4  times  as  high  a  percentage  of  the  children  in  the  A  and  B 
diet  group  were  free  from  defects  as  of  those  in  the  D  and  E  groups. 

The  average  number  of  defects,  as  derived  from  Table  49,  increased 
from  2.3  for  children  with  A  diets,  to  3.5  for  children  with  B  diets,  4 — 
the  same  as  the  average  for  the  entire  group — ^for  those  with  C,  4.4 
for  those  with  D,  and  4.9  for  those  with  E  diets. 

Summary  of  relationship  between  diet  and  physical  condition. 

In  interpreting  these  relationships,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  information  regarding  diet  refers  to  the  diets  the  children  were 
receiving  at  the  time  of  the  study-doubtless  more  or  less  typical  of 
their  customary  diets;  and  that  parallelism  does  not  necessarily  prove 
a  cause  and  effect  relationship.  So  many  interdependent  factors — 
numbers  of  which  are  not  investigated  at  all^ — are  involved  in  studies 
like  the  present  one  that  caution  must  be  used  in  explaining  such 
relationships.  In  this  exposition,  therefore,  it  has  not  been  intended 
to  give  the  impression  that  diet  is  the  only  factor — or  in  some  cases 
that  it  is  necessarily  a  factor  at  all— in  the  causation  of  the  physical 
defects  discussed.  In  accordance  with  the  recognized  fact  that  an 
adequate  diet  is  ^sential  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body — ^bones,  teeth, 
blood,  muscles,  and  its  every  component  part— and  that  good  nutri- 
tion is  an  important  factor  in  the  prevention  of  various  kinds  of 
bodily  defects  and  dise^e,  this  study,  involving  thousands  of  cases, 
has  shown  that  the  carefully  and  adequately  fed  children  were  really 
in  the  b^t  condition — though  other  factors  than  diet  may  have  had 
a  share  in  making  them  so. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  OP  DIETARY  STUDY. 

The  diets  of  6,015  children  of  Gary,  Ind.,  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
7,  inclusive,  were  studied  by  the  schedule  method.  These  diets  were 
classified  into  five  groups— A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E — according  to  their 
adequacy  and  suitabiUty  for  children  of  these  years.  A  and  B  diets  are 
those  apparently  capable  of  covering  the  child's  actual  requirements; 
A  being  both  adequate  and  suitable  and  B  adequate,  but  with  one 
or  more  flaws  in  respect  to  suitability;  C  is  a  diet  the  adequacy  of 
which  is  questionable;  D  diets  lack  one  or  more  of  the  essentials  of 
nutrition;  and  E  is  an  almost  totally  deficient  diet.  The  diet  records 
were  likewise  examined  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  foods 
commonly  depended  on  for  a  child's  diet— milk,  eggs,  cereals,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  potatoes — and  for  the  use  of  coffee.  The  practices 
concerning  certain  customs  of  eating — regularity  of  meals,  suitability 
of  foods,  type  of  evening  meal,  '^piecing,''  and  adequacy  of  break- 
fasts and  lunches  were  also  considered.  In  all  instances  the  relation 
of  the  different  items  to  age,  nationality,  income,  and  other  significant 
factors  was  examined.  Finally,  the  relation  of  certain  physical 
conditions  to  the  grades  of  diet  was  studied.  The  outstanding 
findings  in  respect  to  these  different  items  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Adequacy  of  diets. 

Ju^ed  by  accepted  standards  as  to  what  constitutes  a  diet  capable 
of  promoting  normal  growth  and  development  in  children,  the  large 
majority  of  the  children  studied  were  not  being  adequately  fed. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  had  diets  on  the  day  before 
the  agent's  visit  which  appeared  adequate  (A  and  B),  and  only  25 
of  this  group  had  diets  both  adequate  and  suitable.  In  fact,  nearly 
two*thirds  of  the  total  number  of  children  and  three-fourths  of  the 
children  of  all  nationality  groups,  save  native  whites,  Germans,  and 
Lithuanians,  had  diets  which  were  almost  certainly  lacking  in  one 
or  more  of  the  essentials. 

Milk. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  responsible  for  so  large  a  percentage  of 
inadequate  diets  was  the  scanty  ime  of  milk,  without  which  the  re- 
quirements of  the  body — ^for  cidcium  in  particular — can  not  be  met. 
Only  18.9  per  cent  of  all  the  children  were  getting  the  pint  which  is 
almost  universally  recognized  as  the  minimum  necessary,  and  57.2 
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per  cent  had  no  milk  at  all  to  drink.  In  several  nationality  groups, 
indeed,  three-fourths  of  the  children  had  no  milk  to  drink;  and  970 
children  of  all  groups  had  no  milk  at  all  either  in  food  or  as  a  beverage. 

Coflfee.« 

A  second  factor  contributing  to  the  inadequate  character  of  the 
diets  was  the  prevalence  of  the  coffee  habit  among  these  children. 
Two-thirds  of  the  entire  group  were  f otmd  to  drink  coffee  habitually, 
and  40  per  cent  to  have  it  more  than  once  a  day.  Not  only  so,  but 
in  certain  of  the  groups  of  foreign-bom  parentage,  coffee  was  drunk 
by  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  children,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
Polish  group  had  it  two  or  more  times  daily. 

Coffee  drinking,  moreover,  appears  to  have  been  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  use  of  milk.  Not  only  do  the  schedules  show  about  the 
same  percentage  of  children  drinking  coffee  as  of  those  lacking  milk, 
but  a  comparison  of  coffee  drinking  by  milk  groups  shows  the  use  of 
coffee  to  increase  markedly  as  the  amount  of  milk  decreases.  To 
leave  out  milk  and  substitute  coffee  plays  havoc  with  any  diet,  what- 
ever may  be  its  redeeming  features. 

Other  foods. 

Milk  is  not  the  only  desirable  food  which  was  little  used,  since 
vegetables,  fruits,  cereals,  and  eggs  were  likewise  conspicuously  lack- 
ing. More  than  half  of  all  the  diets  lacked  each  of  these  impor- 
tant foods,  60.1  per  cent  being  without  fruits,  59.5  per  cent  without 
eggs,  76.6  per  cent  without  cereals,  and  50,4  per  cent  without  vege- 
tables other  than  potatoes.  Potatoes  and  meat  were  present  in 
higher  percentages  of  the  diets  than  any  other  foods,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  containing  each  of  these  articles  of  diet. 
The  extensive  use  of  potatoes  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  features 
observed.  The  extensive  use  of  meat  is  rather  to  be  regretted,  in 
view  of  the  low  incomes  of  many  of  the  families  reached  by  the  study 
and  the  absence  of  more  important  foods  from  most  of  the  diets, 
since  when  meat  is  not  used  the  tendency  is  toward  a  greater  use  of 
more  essential  foods. 

Items  laddng. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  diets  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  (45.5  per  cent)  of  them  lacked  as  many  as  four  of  the 
foods  usually  included  in  a  child  ^s  diet  to  insure  that  his  require- 
ments are  met  and  to  provide  sufficient  vaxiety^ — ^milk,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, potatoes,  fruit,  cereal,  and  meat.  In  five  of  the  nine  nation- 
ality groups,  moreover,  about  two-thirds  of  the  children  were  without 
four  or  more  of  thme  foods— 69  par  cent  of  the  children  of  colored 
mothers  lacking  this  number. 

• «  Cofie^/'  tbroughout  this  disoas8ioii«  iadioates  both  coffee  and  tea* 
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Technique  of  feeding. 

Not  only  were  a  high  percentage  of  the  diets  studied  of  doubtful 
adequacy,  but  they  were  likewise  faulty  in  respect  to  practices  which 
may  be  included  under  the  term  technique  of  feeding.  Only  3.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  children,  and  practically  none  of  the  children  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers,  had  meals  which  were  suitable  to  children  of  their 
age,  and  18.3  per  cent  of  all  had  meals  which  were  extremely  unsuit- 
able in  character.  The  evening  meal  of  61  per  cent  of  the  children 
was  a  ''heavy''  one;  less  than  half  of  the  entire  group  (47  per  cent) 
had  meals  at  regular  hours ;  and  eating  between  meals  was  almost  a 
universal  practice,  only  18  per  cent  of  all  the  children — and  in  most 
of  the  foreign  groups  less  than  this  percentage — being  free  from  the 
habit. 

One-third  of  all  the  children  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  children 
of  Italian  mothers  had  breakfasts  of  an  extremely  inadequate  type 
such  as  ''one  cup  of  coffee,''  or  "bread  and  coffee,"  or  "cakes,"  or 
no  breakfasts.  Lunches  of  a  similar  type,  or  no  limches,  were  re- 
ported for  16.9  per  cent  of  all  the  children,  28.1  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Polish  mothers,  and  40.9  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Negro 
mothers.  Furthermore,  8.2  per  cent  of  all  the  children,  11  per  cent 
of  those  of  foreign-born  mothers,  and  17.2  per  cent  of  those  of  Polish 
mothers,  had  neither  breakfasts  nor  lunches  that  could  be  considered 
at  all  adequate. 

Diet  and  pbiysical  condition. 

The  percentage  of  children  with  no  defects  was  over  four  times  as 
high  in  the  A  and  B  as  in  the  D  and  E  diet  groups.  The  average 
number  of  defects  per  child  increased  from  2.3  among  children  with 
A  diets  to  4.9  among  those  with  E  diets.  The  proportion  having 
certain  defects  closely  related  to  nutrition  increased  from  6.1  per  cent 
in  the  A  and  B  grades  to  9.7  per  cent  in  the  D  and  E  grades  in  the  case 
of  anemia;  from  46.1  per  cent  in  the  A  and  B  grades  to  56.2  per  cent  in 
the  D  and  E  grades  in  the  case  of  defective  tonsils;  from  23.5  per  cent 
to  29.1  per  cent  for  postural  defects;  from  11.7  per  cent  to  17.9  per 
cent  for  bony  defects  of  rachitic  origin;  and  from  52.1  per  cent  to 
75.6  per  cent  in  the  case  of  carious  teeth.  On  the  other  hand,  little 
correlation  was  found  between  weight  for  height  and  grade  of  diet. 

Although  children  living  on  diets  lacking  in  elements  known  to  be 
essential  to  their  normal  development  appeared  to  thrive  when 
judged  solely  by  the  standard  of  weight  for  height,  it  does  not  seem 
safe  to  conclude  that  these  diets  are  therefore  satisfactory;  for  the 
effects  of  a  faulty  diet  may  not  be  immediately  apparent,  and  may 
not  be  reflected  in  the  we%ht.  At  any  rate  the  best-fed  children 
in  this  study  were  the  best  ones  physically,  measured  by  standards 
other  than  weight,  and  this  relationship  was  most  strikingly  true  in 
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respect  to  teeth.     It  seems  to  be  an  ai^ument  for  considering  other 
factors  than  weight  alone  in  judging  the  nutrition  of  a  child. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  better  physical 
conditions  in  the  better  diet  grades  are  due  to  diet,  for  it  is  recognized 
that  other  factors  doubtless  play  a  part  in  producing  them.  But 
since  the  most  notable  deficiency  appeared  to  be  the  lack  of  calcixun, 
traceable  to  the  small  amoimts  or  total  absence  of  milk,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  differences  in  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren with  defects  in  the  good  and  the  poor  diet  groups  is  due  in  part 
at  least  to  dietary  deficiencies. 

Nationality. 

The  relation  of  nationality  to  the  items  of  diet  which  have  been 
severally  discussed  is  one  of  the  most  significant  observations  of  this 
report  and  may  profitably  be  summarized  here.  In  order  to  make 
comparisons  among  the  different  nationalities  easily  possible,  Table 
50,  showing  the  ranking  of  the  nationalities  in  respect  to  these  items, 
has  been  compiled.  In  the  case  of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  cereal,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  potatoes,  and  in  the  grade  of  diet,  the  rank  is  in  order 
of  decreasing  use  of  the  foods  and  decreasing  adequacy  of  diets;  in 
the  case  of  coffee,  in  order  of  increasing  use.  For  the  other  features — 
eating  between  meals,  inadequacy  of  breakfasts  and  of  lunches, 
regularity  of  meals,  and  lack  of  four  or  more  specified  articles  of  food — 
rank  is  in  the  order  of  the  more  favorable.  Statements  showing  the 
percentages  of  children  in  each  nationality  group  (1)  whose  chief 
breadwinners  were  earning  less  than  $1,250,  (2)  whose  mothers  were 
imable  to  speak  English,  and  (3)  whose  mothers  were  unable  to  read 
or  write  in  any  language,  have  also  been  included  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

The  children  of  native  white  mothers,  it  will  be  noted,  rank  first 
in  respect  to  family  income,  and  in  the  proportion  of  literate  mothers. 
The  diets  of  these  children,  likewise,  are  all  above  the  average,  being 
first  in  every  column  except  those  for  coffee,  meat,  and  fruits,  and 
having  a  favorable  position  in  these.  Although  better  than  the 
others  in  most  respects,  the  record  of  this  group  is  not  one  of  which 
to  boast.  The  proportion  of  the  children  included  in  it  who  lacked 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  or  ^gs,  and  who  had  inadequate  diets,  was  in 
each  case  more  than  half;  close  to  two-thirds  were  without  cereal; 
about  the  same  proportion  ate  between  meals;  more  than  one-third 
were  in  the  coffee-drinking  group;  and  almost  one-fourth  lacked 
four  or  more  of  the  specified  itmrn  of  diet. 
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Table  50. — Relative  rank  of  the  different  nationality  groups  in  the  proportimis  of  children 
having  or  lacHng  specified  items  of  diet  or  falling  in  certain  specified  classes. 


CkdOT  and  nationality  of 
mother. 


Total 

Native  white 

Forelgn-bom  white ...... 

Polish 

Serbo-CrcMitian 

Slovak 

Magyar 

Italian 

German 

Lithuanian 

Another 

Negro 


Per  cent  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  having  on  selected  day- 


No  milk 
as  bever- 
age. 


57.2 


46.9 
61.6 
64.5 
69.8 
73.6 
70.8 
75.1 
51.8 
57.3 
48,8 
65.6 


1  pint  of 
nulkand 


18.9 


27.9 
14.8 
12.4 
16.7 
9.0 
8.2 
6.8 
26.3 
13.3 
22.0 
15.9 


No  eggs. 


i9.5 


48.1 
63.8 
75.4 
63.9 
68.3 
63.2 
67.9 
48.7 
66.7 
50.5 
77.2 


No  pota- 
toes. 


36.1 


16.0 
44.3 
43.0 
56.0 
39.4 
62.9 
60.4 
29.4 
46.2 
36.6 
56.0 


No  other 
vege- 
tables. 


50.4 


44.2 
53.7 
69.2 
61.8 
51.6 
38.8 
41.5 
42.1 
64.0 
52.8 
43.5 


No  fruit. 


60.1 


43.5 
67.6 
70.1 
79.7 
75.8 
67.4 
60.0 
52.2 
74.2 
56.2 
66.4 


No  cereal. 


76.6 


62.0 
83.0 
82.8 
90.8 
78.9 
86.3 
89.4 
76.8 
92.0 
76.9 
84.6 


ek- 

Per  cent  of  children  2  to  7 

years  of  age  having  on  selected  day- 

- 

Color  and  nationality  of  moth 

No  meat. 

Meat. 

Meat 

twice 

and  three 

times. 

Tea  or  coffee. 

Tea  or 
coffee 

Rank. 

Per  cent. 

Rank. 

Per  cent. 

twice 
and  over. 

Total 1 

33.1 

65.7 

18.7 

,     66.8 

39.9 

Native  white 

3 

28.6 
35.2 
39.9 
43.6 
33.6 
24.4 
40.8 
29.4 
21.3 
32.5 
35.3 

69.7 
64.0 
69.2 
65.7 
66.3 
74.9 
57.0 
69.7 
76.9 
66.7 
62.5 

16.6 
19.3 
13.7 
15.7 
20.6 
26.8 
16.6 
2L5 
2a9 
22.4 
24.1 

2 

36.2 
83.8 
9L2 
87.4 
94.3 
92.4 
85.3 
68.4 
84.9 
67.2 
3L0 

15.2 

Foreign-born  white    . 

63.5 

Polish w. 

8 
10 
6^ 

9' 
4 
1 
5 

7 

8 
7 
10 
9 
6 
4 
6 
3 
1 

76.2 

Serbo-Croatian 

53.7 

Slovak.. 

70.3 

Magyar 

66.0 

Itafian...... 

18.1 

German 

24.1 

Lithuanian ..'... 

57.8 

All  other 

35.8 

Negro i.... 

6.9 

Per  cent  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  naticmality  of 
mother. 

Lacking  4 
or  mxe 

diet. 

With  D 

and£ 

diet 

grades. 

With  A 

andB 

diet 

grades. 

With 
r^ular 
meals. 

Eating 

between 

meals. 

Within- 
adequate 
br^kfast.i 

Within- 
adequate 
lunch.* 

4 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

08 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

45.5 

... 

.   60.5 

.... 

a9 

47.0 

80.5 

.... 

32.6 



16.9 

Native  white 

1 

22.7 

54  8 
60.6 
7L4 
63.8 
47.8 
63.4 
31.6 
66.8 
4(1.2 
69.0 

1 

"i 

6 
9 
8 
10 
3 
4 
2 
6 

42.5 
.   68.3 
76.6 
72.4 
76.7 
75.9 
77.0 
57.0 
62.7 
#1*6 
72.4 

1 

"9' 
5 
6 
7 
8 
2 

10 
3 
4 

19.2 
4.3 
LI 
2.4 
2.2 
2.1 
L6 

1L4 
.9 

10.8 
4.3 

1 

10 
7 
4 

6 
2 

8 

1 

65.9 
38.7 
32.9 
29.1 
34.1 
43.0 
39.2 
56.7 
33.8 
49.5 
39.7 

1 

6 
8 
6 
7 
3 
10 
4 
2 

66.6 
87.3 
9L7 
86.2 
89.2 
86.2 
87.9 
80.7 
92.0 
83.3 
76.4 

1 

"9* 
8 
6 
7 

10 
3 
6 
4 
2 

10.5 
43.9 
65.1 
51.8 
43.2 
5L2 
60.8 
23.7 
44.0 
24.9 
16.8 

1 

'*9' 
7 
8 
6 
3 
2 
6 
4 
10 

6.9 

Foreto-born  white ; . . 

20.2 

Polish 

6 
10 
6 
4 
7 
% 
8 
3 
9 

^.1 

Serbo-Croatian.... 

20.4 

Slovak.... 

27.1 

Magya*..-.            ^ 

ia2 

I^an...., 

U.7 

Ger^ATl. 

lai 

Lithn^miiATi  , ....... 

19.6 

^,    Another................ 

13.3 

Negro 

40.9 

1  Includes  children  with  no  breakfast. 


« InoIudQs  chUdrmi  with  no  lunch, 
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Table  50. — Relative  rank  of  the  different  rhationality  groups  in  the  proportions  of  children 
having  or  ladling  specified  items  of  diet  or  falling  in  certain  specified  classes — Con. 


Per  c^t  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

CJoIor  and  nationality  of  mother. 

In  families  with 

earnings  of  chief 

breadwinner 

under  11,250. 

With  mother 

unable  to  speak 

En^Ush. 

With  mother 

unable  to  read 

and  write. 

Rank. 

Percent. 

Rank. 

Pot  cent. 

Rank. 

Per  cent. 

Total - 

47.1 

36.6 

23.3 

Native  white 

1 

26.9 
55.3 
62.6 
54.7 
64.3 
52.6 
58.9 
37.7 
60.0 
45.7 
71.6 

2 

io* 

9 
6 
4 
7 
3 
8 
5 
1 

.2 
55.9 
80.0 
70.7 
48.7 
34.7 
62.3 
11.0 
65.8 
39.1 

1 

7' 

9 
6 
4 
8 
2 
10 
6 
3 

5 

For^gn-bom  white 

35  0 

Polish 

8 
5 
9 
4 
6 
2 
7 
3 
10 

40.6 

Serbo-Croatian 

55  4 

Slovak 

^  8 

M.Bigy'&T 

10  7 

Tt^an 

45.7 

German 

5.7 

Lithuanian 

67.1 

All  other 

26.7 

N^pro 

6  0 

The  children  of  German  mothers  rank  second  to  those  of  native 
white  mothers  in  respect  to  maternal  literacy  and  earnings  of  chief 
breadwinner,  and  are,  correspondingly,  next  to  them  in  rank  in  most 
of  the  other  columns.  Neither  the  children  of  native  white  nor  those 
of  German  parentage,  however,  rank  so  much  better  than  the  others 
as  the  economic  status,  greater  percentage  of  literacy,  and  other  ad- 
vantages of  these  groups  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  earnings  scale  were  the  colored  fami- 
lies. Since  in  the  homes  of  71.6  per  cent  the  income  was  under  $1,250, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  about  three-fourths  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren without  eggs,  milk,  or  cereals,  and  having  inadequate  diets; 
about  two-thirds  without  milk  or  fruits;  and  more  than  two-fifths 
without  vegetables  other  than  potatoes.  In  contrast,  two- thirds  of 
this  group  had  meat  and  a  fourth  of  them  had  it  more  than  once  a 
day.  In  view  of  the  low  income  and  the  absence  of  milk  and  other 
essential  foods,  this  use  of  meat  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful  ad- 
vantage. The  most  Commendable  feature  of  the  diets  of  these  chil- 
dren was  the  fact  that  less  than  one-third  of  them  drank  coffee.  This 
was  the  best  coffee  record  among  all  the  race  and  nationality  groups. 

The  highest  percentage  of  inadequate  diets  as  well  as  of  extremely 
inadequate  breakfasts  was  found  among  the  children  of  Italian  moth- 
ers; the  milk  record  of  this  nationality  was  also  the  poorest,  75.1  per 
cent  of  the  children  receiving  none  to  drink  and  only  6.8  per  cent  hav- 
ing so  much  as  a  pint.  The  record  of  the  children  of  this  group  was 
likewise  among  the  poorest  in  reference  to  most  other  items,  since 
approximately  86.3  per  cent  drank  coffee,  had  no  cereal,  and  ate 
between  meals,  about  two-thirds  were  without  eggs,  and  the  same 
proportion  lacked  four  or  more  of  the  specified  items. 
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Worthy  of  remark  in  respect  to  the  Italians  is  their  high  rank  in 
the  use  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  low  rank  in  the  use  of  meat. 
Their  use  of  vegetables  exceeded  that  of  all  nationalities  save  the 
Magyars,  not  even  excepting  the  native  whites,  and  their  use  of  fruits 
that  of  all  save  the  native  whites  and  the  Germans.  Even  so,  their 
record  is  not  remarkably  high;  for  41.5  per  cent  of  the  children  had 
no  vegetables  other  than  potatoes,  and  60  per  cent,  no  fruits. 

When  it  is  observed  that  the  mothers  of  nearly  half  the  children  of 
this  group  were  illiterate,  that  the  mothers  of  almost  two-thirds 
were  unable  even  to  speak  English,  and  that  the  chief  breadwinners' 
earnings  in  the  families  in  which  58.9  per  cent  of  them  lived  were 
under  $1,250,  the  low  rating  of  the  children  of  Italian  parentage  is 
more  readily  understood. 

In  every  item  save  cereal  and  potatoes  the  children  of  Polish 
mothers  were  below  the  average  of  the  foreign  bom.  Particularly  to 
be  remarked  were  their  excessive  use  of  coffee,  91.2  per  cent  drinking 
it  and  76.2  per  cent  having  it  two  or  more  times  a  day;  their  high 
percentages  of  inadequate  breakfasts  (55.1  per  cent)  and  lunches 
(28.1  per  cent);  their  almost  universal  custom  of  '' piecing"  (91.7 
per  cent);  their  meager  use  of  milk  (64.5  per  cent  having  none), 
fruits  (70.1  per  cent  having  none),  eggs  (75.4  per  cent  having  none), 
and  vegetables  (59.2  per  cent  having  none  other  than  potatoes); 
and  their  general  use  of  meat  (only  39.9  per  cent  having  none).  The 
diet  of  bread,  coffee,  and  meat  commonly  credited  to  this  nationality 
seems  to  have  been  generally  characteristic  of  this  group.  That 
62.6  per  cent  of  these  children  were  in  income  groups  under  $1,250, 
and  that  the  mothers  of  40.6  per  cent  were  illiterate  and  those  of  80 
per  cent  unable  to  speak  English,  are  facts  worthy  of  consideration 
in  connection  with  these  deficiencies  of  diet. 

Not  strikmgly  different  from  the  Polish  group  were  the  Serbo- 
Croatians,  Slovaks,  and  Lithuanians;  in  the  large  majority  of  the 
items  these  four  groups  occupy  places  among  the  four  or  five  poorest. 
The  Lithuanians  rank  poorest  for  eating  between  meals,  use  of  vege- 
tables and  cereal,  and  literacy,  and  rank  first  in  the  meat  list;  while 
the  Serbo-Croatians  rank  lowest  in  the  meat  column,  as  well  as  in 
the  columns  for  fruits  and  regular  meals,  and  are  high  in  no  respect. 

The  Magyar  group,  on  the  other  hand,  was  noticeably  better  than 
the  Polish,  their  record  being  more  comparable  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans. This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  income, 
literacy,  and  ability  to  speak  English,  their  record  was  not  far  behind 
that  of  this  nationality.  Worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  percentage  of  children  eating  vegetables  was  found  among 
the  Magyar  group. 
14688"— 23- Q 
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Income. 

It  is  a  popular  assumption  that  the  explanation  for  inadequacy  of 
children's  diets  must  be  looked  for  largely  if  not  solely  in  the  economic 
status  of  their  parents.  That  the  earnings  of  the  family  breadwinner 
had  some  share  in  determining  the  type  of  diet  of  a  child  in  the  present 


Chast  X.— Use  of  certain  items  of  diet  in  relation  to  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner;  children  2  to  7  years 

of  age. 

Earnings  of  chief 
breadwinner. 


.rooy. 


100  y. 


Under  $850... 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 

$1,850  to  $2,249 

$2,250 and  over.. 


Under  $860 

$850  to  $1,049... - 
$1,050  to  $1,249... 
$1,250  to  $1.449... 
$1,450  to  $1,849... 
$1,850  to  $2,249... 
$2,250andover..- 


Under$850 

$850  to  $1,049.... 
$1,050  to  $1,249.. 
$1,250  to  $1,449.. 
$1,450  to  $1,849.. 
$1,850  to  $2,249.. 
$2,250  and  OTOT.. 


Under  $850. 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

$1,450  to  $1,849 

$1,850  to  $2,249 

$2,260  and  over 


Under  $860 

$8^  to  $1,049.... 
$1,050  to  $1,249.. 
$1,250  to  $1,449.. 
$1,450  to  $1,849.. 
$1,850  to  $2,249.. 
^,250  and  over. . 


study  has  already  been  suggested.  Chart  X,  which  summarizes  in 
graphic  form  the  relationship  of  income  to  each  of  the  most  important- 
dietary  factors  with  which  this  report  is  concerned,  indicates  the 
closeness  of  the  relationship. 
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In  the  groups  with  earnings  less  than  $1,250  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  variation  as  to  the  use  of  the  different  foods  or  as  to  the 
grade  of  diet,  though  the  use  of  fruit  shows  some  increase  with  better 
earnings  even  here.  After  the  income  reaches  $1,250,  however,  there 
is  a  steady  though  gradual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  all  foods 
and  in  the  diet  grade,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  coffee  drink- 
ing and  in  the  percentage  of  diets  lacking  four  or  more  items.  Of  the 
desirable  foods,  fruit  shows  the  most  rapid  increase  in  use,  the  per- 
centage of  children  having  it  being  doubled  in  the  range  of  income 
from  $1,250  to  $2,250.  Meat,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  least 
change,  there  being  less  than  7  per  cent  difference  between  the  two 
extremes  of  income ;  and  vegetables  and  cereals  also  vary  but  slightly 
within  this  range.  The  study  shows  that  meat  and  vegetables 
vary  comparatively  little  with  any  factors,  about  two-thirds  of  all 
children  having  meat,  and  less  than  50  per  cent  eating  vegetables. 

Although  better  diet  conditions  are  to  a  considerable  degree  coin- 
cident with  higher  earnings,  it  is  apparent  from  Chart  X  that  factors 
other  than  poverty  must  also  play  a  part  in  keeping  the  diets  on 
the  low  plane  which  they  largely  occupy.  Were  income  alone 
responsible,  surely  there  would  not  be  among  the  children  in  the 
highest  income  group  62.1  per  cent  without  cereals,  44.4  per  cent 
without  vegetables,  42.2  per  cent  without  eggs,  38.5  per  cent  without 
milk,  30.4  per  cent  without  fruit,  22.9  per  cent  without  potatoes, 
and  33.6  per  cent  drinking  coffee.  Racial  dietary  prejudices  may 
in  part  account  for  the  failure  to  use  cereals  and  potatoes,  but  they 
do  not  explain  the  prevalence  of  coffee  drinking  or  the  lack  of  eggs, 
milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted 
that  ignorance  of  the  needs  of  growing  children,  the  lack  of  reali- 
zation of  the  importance  of  these  foods  in  a  young  child's  diet,  and 
the  consequent  failure  to  provide  them  or  to  make  certain  they  are 
eaten,  are  also  important  factors. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

This  inquiry  into  the  conditions  surrounding  children  of  preschool 
age  in  Gary,  Ind.,  based  upon  the  information  secured  from  the  moth- 
ers of  6,015  children,  and  representing  3,991  families,  has  revealed 
certain  favorable  conditions  in  the  community  and  in  the  families  of 
the  children  and  others  that  tend  to  affect  adversely  their  health 
and  welfare. 

COMMUNITY  CONDITIONS. 

Sewer  and  water  systems  had  been  so  constructed  that  they  could 
readily  be  extended,  and  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  was  safe- 
guarded; but  in  some  of  the  less  developed  sections  sewer  connections 
and  city  watfer  supply  were  lacking  in  many  homes.  Garbage  col- 
lection and  disposal,  street  cleaning,  and  inspection  of  alleys  were 
receiving  regular  attention  (by  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  study) . 
The  milk  and  food  supply  was  protected  by  an  adequate  ordinance — 
enforced  by  one  milk  and  food  inspector — and  the  municipal  laboratory 
was  equipped  to  render  the  services  required  of  it. 

Housing  regulations  were  distinctly  inadequate,  with  the  result 
that  not  only  housing  shortage  but  such  evils  as  lot  overcrowding, 
rear  houses,  and  badly  constructed  tenements  and  ^^  shacks  ^^ 
appeared  in  some  sections. 

The  health  office  had  an  insufficient  staff  consisting  of  a  part-time 
health  officer  and  one  nurse.  A  sanitary  inspector  and  a  deputy 
were  employed,  however,  to  inspect  housing  and  sanitation.  In  the 
summer  of  1918  a  beginning  was  made  in  mimicipal  child-health 
work  through  a  station  in  the  center  of  the  foreign  district,  with  a 
city  nurse  who  was  employed  as  a  member  of  the  police  staff  in  charge, 
for  the  care  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  6  years  as  well  as 
of  infants. 

Aside  from  the  playgrounds  in  connection  with  schools,  the  city 
had  in  1918  only  one  municipal  playground.  However,  compara- 
tively few  large  districts  were  so  overcrowded  that  children  of  the 
ages  here  considered  had  altogether  inadequate  play  space,  and  the 
city  was  ambitious  to  provide  more  ample  park  and  playground  facil- 
ities. Many  of  the  children  had  yards  of  their  own,  or  shared  by  two 
or  three  families.     Since  the  time  of  the  study,  the  annexation  of  a 

town  has  made  possible  a  lake-front  park. 
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HOME  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  mothers  of  almost  two-thirds  of  the  children  considered  had 
been  born  outside  the  United  States,  and  were  of  many  diflferent 
nationalities,  the  Slavic  predominating;  the  mothers  of  only  4  per 
cent  were  colored.  Inability  to  speak  English  handicapped  the 
mothers  of  37  per  cent  of  the  children  and  the  fathers  of  11  per  cent. 
The  mothers  of  almost  one-fourth  of  the  children  and  the  fathers  of 
about  one-eighth  were  unable  to  read  or  write  in  any  language.  All 
but  6  per  cent  of  the  children  were  living  in  homes  in  which  both  the 
mother  and  the  father  were  present.  Family  life  in  the  group  studied 
was  relatively  stable;  almost  four-fifths  of  the  families  had  moved 
from  one  city  to  another  but  once  or  not  at  all.  The  families  were 
found  to  be  of  average  size;  two-thirds  of  the  children  were  in  families 
with  from  four  to  six  members  living  in  the  home. ,  Almost  two-thirds 
of  the  children  were  Uving  in  districts  of  comparatively  slight  develop- 
ment with  reference  to  sanitation  and  with  largely  foreign  populations. 

The  information  secured  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  indicates  to 
some  extent  the  degree  to  which  the  mothers  and  fathers  were  able  to 
give  their  children  the  essentials  of  care  with  reference  to  shelter,  food, 
recreation,  and  hygienic  habits.  No  information  was  obtained  re- 
garding clothiDg,  nor  were  data  secured  with  reference  to  the  moral 
training  of  the  children.  Their  physical  condition  has  been  described 
in  a  separate  report.*^ 

Housing. 

Favorable  aspects  of  the  housing  as  found  in  this  study  were  the 
predominance  of  the  one-  or  two-family  dwelling  (three-fourths  of  the 
children  lived  in  dwellings  of  this  type,)  and  the  possibiliti^  of  cross- 
ventilation  (nine-tenths  lived  in  homes  which  on  at  least  three  sides 
had  doors  or  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air.)  Not  quite  two-fifths 
of  the  children  lived  in  houses  equipped  with  sink,  water-closet,  and 
bathtub,  and  the  homes  of  one-fifth  lacked  all  these  sanitary  con- 
veniences. Almost  four-fifths  of  the  children  lived  in  homes  which 
were  not  dependent  upon  a  water  supply  located  outside  the  dwelling. 
The  families  of  four-fifths  of  the  children  did  not  share  a  toilet  with 
any  other  family. 

Of  the  6,015  children  included  in  the  study,  one-fourth  were  in 
households  which  were  overcrowded,  according  to  the  standard  of 
two  or  more  persons  per  room. 

'  Rude,  Anna  E.,  M.  D.:  Physical  Status  of  Preschool  Children,  Gary,  Ind.    U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
PuhUcation  No.  111. 
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Economic  status. 

The  chief  breadwmner  (almost  always  the  father)  in  28  per  cent  of 
the  families  earned  less  than  $1,050  a  year,  and  in  almost  three-fifths 
he  earned  less  than  $1,450.  In  only  16  per  cent  of  the  families  did 
the  chief  breadwinner's  earnings  reach  or  exceed  $1,850.  The  chief 
breadwinners  of  three-fifths  of  the  families  were  employed  in  the  steel 
industry.  Although  the  information  regarding  earnings  was  secured 
for  the  year  1917,  a  year  relatively  free  from  unemployment,  52  per 
cent  of  the  chief  breadwinners  had  experienced  periods  of  nonemploy- 
ment  of  from  1  to  12  months'  duration.  Illness,  of  self  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family,  was  the  major  cause  of  nonemployment  most 
often  reported,  but  in  9  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  chief  bread- 
winner was  a  wage  earner  he  had  lost  working  time  from  industrial 
causes  beyond  his  control. 

Dming  the  same  year  the  mothers  in  about  three-filths  of  the 
families  were  not  gainfully  employed,  either  within  their  homes  or 
outside.  The  mothers  of  33  per  cent  kept  lodgers  or  did  other  gainful 
work  at  home,  and  the  mothers  of  only  5  per  cent  did  work  which 
took  them  outside  the  home.  One  child  in  13  had  been  deprived  of 
the  care  of  his  mother  for  longer  or  shorter  periods — during  the  day, 
at  least — ^because  of  the  mother's  employment.  The  majority  of 
the  childrmi  whose  mothers  had  been  employed  outside  the  home  were 
cared  for  at  home,  by  an  adult  in  the  household  or  by  an  older  child. 
The  mothers  of  three-fifths  of  the  children  had  no  help  with  their 
household  tasks. 

Habits  of  cleanUness. 

Only  21  children  failed  to  receive  at  least  one  bath  a  week  in  the 
summer  time.  In  winter,  6  per  cent  were  not  bathed  thus  often,  and 
61  per  cent  more  were  not  bathed  more  than  once  a  week.  The 
yoimger  children  were  bathed  more  frequently  than  the  older. 

Sleep. 

The  amount  of  sleep  the  children  were  receiving  appeared  to  be 
inadequate  in  at  least  one-twelfth  of  the  cases.  Daytime  naps  were 
not  common,  and  42  per  cent  of  the  2-  and  3-year-old  children  not 
receiving  daytime  naps  were  sleeping  less  than  12  hours  nightly. 
Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  children  failed  to  observe  a  regular  hout  for 
retiring  and  about  the  same  proportion  did  not  have  a  regular  time 
for  rising.  About  one-third  of  the  children  were  sleepii^  in  some 
of  the  clothes  they  wore  by  day.  Only  about  one-half  slept  with 
open  windows  at  all  seasons.  Four  per  cent  of  the  children  occupied 
bedrooms  alone,  and  42  per  cent  slept  four,  five,  six,  or  more  in  a 
room.  Not  quite  one-foiu*th  of  the  children  had  separate  beds;  27 
per  cent  shared  beds  with  two  other  persons. 
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Diet. 

Legs  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  were  receiving  diets  which 
according  to  the  scale  used  appeared  in  every  way  adequate  to  their 
needs;  29.2  per  cent  were  receiving  diets  of  questionable  adequacy, 
and  60.5  per  cent  had  diets  plainly  incapable  of  covering  all  their 
bodily  requirements.  The  younger  children  had  slightly  better 
diets  than  the  older  ones. 

With  reference  to  specific  items  of  the  diet,  only  18.9  per  cent  of 
the  children  were  receiving  the  amount  of  milk  which  it  is  agreed  is 
the  minimum  they  should  be  given,  and  more  than  half  the  children 
(57.2  per  cent)  had  no  milk  at  all  to  drink  on  the  day  to  which  the 
information  relates.^  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  children  had  coflfee  or  tea  on  the  day  of  the  study,  many  of  them 
more  than  once.  Three-fifths  of  the  diets  did  not  include  eggs,  three- 
fourths  lacked  cereals,  and  half  included  no  vegetables  e:^cept 
potatoes.  Potatoes  and  meat  were  used  more  generally,  each  being 
present  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  diets.  Meals  were  irregular  and 
unsuited  to  the  needs  of  children  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  eating 
between  meals  was  almost  univereal.  In  the  cases  of  one-twelfth 
of  all  the  children  both  breakfast  and  lunch  failed  to  meet  im 
extremely  low  standard  of  adequacy. 

The  clinical  findings  failed  to  indicate  any  definite  relation  between 
the  grade  of  diet  and  the  weight  of  the  children;  howet^er,  the  phys- 
ical examinations  showed  that  on  the  whole  the  children  receiving 
the  better  diets  were  more  free  from  defects  and  in  better  physical 
condition. 

Variations  of  care  according  to  nativity  and  race. 

In  practically  all  respects  the  foreign-bom  mothers  and  the  colored 
mothers  were  less  able  than  the  native  white  to  give  their  children 
adequate  care.  The  proportion  of  home  ownership  was  highest 
among  the  foreign  bom,  due  possibly  to  the  fact  that  company  pro- 
vision for  housing  had  been  more  complete  for  the  native  white 
population.  But  in  respect  to  sanitary  conveniences  such  as  city 
water,  flush  toilets,  and  bathtubs,  the  native  white  ranked  first,  the 
foreign  bom  second,  and  the  colored  third.  The  homes  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  were  the  most  overcrowded,  and  the  homes  of  the 
native  white  the  least. 

Economic  conditions  were  better  in  the  homes  of  children  whose 
mothers  were  native  white  than  in  the  homes  of  those  whose  mothers 
were  foreign  born  or  colored.  The  chief  breadwinner's  annual  earn- 
ings fell  below  $850  in  the  cases  of  7  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
first  group,  but  of  17  per  cent  of  those  in  the  second  and  24  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  third. 

»  For  description  of  method  of  securing  data,  see  p.  53. 
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In  about  three-tenths  of  the  families  with  native  white  mothers, 
in  two-fifths  of  those  with  foreign  born,  and  in  over  half  of  those  with 
colored  mothers,  the  mother  had  been  gainfully  employed  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  inquiry.  The  proportion  of  mothers  who 
received  no  help  in  their  household  tasks  was  largest  among  the 
foreign  bom  and  smallest  among  the  native  white. 

No  significant  differences  between  the  different  race  and  nativity 
groups  appeared  with  reference  to  time  spent  outdoors  and  hours 
of  sleep,  but  in  other  items  native  white  mothers  usually  ranked 
first;  sometimes  the  foreign  bom  and  sometimes  the  colored  had 
second  place.  Children  of  foreign-bom  mothers  were  bathed  less 
often  than  children  of  native  white  or  of  colored  mothers.  The  su- 
periority of  the  homes  of  the  native  white  with  reference  to  sanitary 
conveniences  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection.  Observing 
a  regular  hour  for  going  to  bed  was*  the  practice  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  children  in  the  native  white  group,  63  per  cent  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren, and  53  percent  of  the  children  in  the  group  of  foreign-born  parent- 
age. The  children  of  native  white  and  of  colored  mothers  also  retired 
at  earUer  hours  than  the  children  in  the  other  group.  A  smaller  pro- 
portion of  colored  children  than  of  the  children  of  native  white  or 
of  foreign-bom  mothers  used  as  night  clothiog  part  of  their  day- 
time apparel.  With  respect  to  ventilation  of  the  bedroom,  the  care 
of  the  children  of  native  white  mothers  was  markedly  superior,  and 
the  children  of  the  foreign  born  had  the  poorest  records.  Over- 
crowding in  the  bedroom  was  much  more  prevalent  in  the  homes  of 
the  foreign  bom  than  in  those  of  the  other  two  groups. 

An  analysis  of  the  rank  of  the  various  nationality  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  various  items  in  the  diets  of  the  children  has  been  given 
elsewhere  in  this  report.  (See  pp.  60,  62.)  In  most  respects  the  diets 
of  the  children  of  native  white  mothers  were  superior  to  the  diets  of 
children  in  other  groups.  However,  almost  half  of  the  children  in 
this  favored  group  had  inadequate  diets  according  to  the  standard 
employed  in  this  study.  The  diets  of  about  seven-tenths  of  the 
colored  children  and  the  children  of  foreign-born  parentage  were 
inadequate. 

Variations  of  care  according  to  income. 

The  definite  correlation  between  income  and  infant  mortality 
revealed  by  infant  mortality  studies  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
appeared  in  the  Gary  study  of  infant  mortality,  the  infant  death 
rate  beii^  lower  in  the  higher  income  groups.  Similarly,  in  this 
study  the  children  of  preschool  age  Hving  in  families  with  the  higher 
incomes  were  receiving  the  most  nearly  adequate  care.  More  than 
one-tenth  of  the  children  in  the  earnings  group  xmder  $1,050  had 
been  deprived  of  the  care  of  their  mothers  for  longer  or  shorter 
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periods  because  of  the  mothers'  gamful  employment  outside  the 
home.  The  mothers  of  half  the  children  in  the  highest  earnings 
group  ($1,850  or  over)  had  hired  assistance  in  their  household  tasks, 
in  contrast  to  much  lower  percentages  in  the  other  groups. 

Crowding  of  bedrooms  was  more  usual  in  families  in  which  the 
breadwinner's  earnings  were  low. 

The  use  of  dijBferent  foods  and  the  grade  of  diet  showed  little 
variation  when  comparison  was  made  of  the  three  lowest  ineome 
groups  only.  Above  $1,250,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  a  relation 
between  income,  consumption  of  food,  and  diet  grade.  Yet  income 
alone  did  not  appear  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  diets  of  the 
children.  The  discussion  of  diets  has  pointed  out  that  ignorance  of 
the  needs  of  growing  children  and  of  the  importance  of  certain 
essential  foods  is  at  least  equally  responsible  with  the  economic 
factor  for  the  deficiencies  found. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  findings  of  this  study  relate  only  to  the  children  of  one  city; 
doubtless  similar  conditions,  with  more  or  less  minor  variations, 
exist  in  many  other  communities.  Certain  of  the  conditions  revealed 
may  be  remedied  by  community  action  for  better  housing  and  by 
still  further  extension  of  sewer  and  water  connections.  Increased 
earnings  in  many  of  the  homes  would  undoubtedly  result  in  more 
adequate  care  of  the  children.  Of  fundamental  and  immediate 
importance,  also,  is  the  education  of  the  mothers  in  the  essentials 
of  child  care — the  food  requirements  of  children  and  the  methods 
of  preparing  suitable  meals  for  them,  and  their  needs  with  reference 
to  sleep,  fresh  air,  and  cleanliness. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

SAMPLE  DIETS  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  DIET  GRADES. 

Grade  A, — Adequate  and  suitable  in  character. 


[Age, 

2  years.] 

Meal. 

Hour. 

Milk. 

Other  foods. 

Breakfast 

8.00 
12.30 

5.30 

Half  Dint 

Oatmeal,  toast,  prunes. 

Mashed  potato,  spinach,  soft  egg,  bread  and 

butter. 
Toast,  baked  apple. 

Dinner- 

do 

Supper 

do 

Comments:  Contains  1^  pints  milk,  a  vegetable  besides  potato,  two  fruits,  and  an  egg.  Requirements 
seem  well  covered.  Foods  are  suitable  in  character,  meals  regular  and  at  good  hours.  There  is  no  hap- 
hazard eating  between  meals. 

Grade  B. — Contains  essential  elements  but  fails  to  measure  up  to  A  standard. 

[Age,  4  years.] 


Meal. 

Hour. 

Milk. 

Other  foods. 

Breakfast 

Dinner . 

8.15 

12.00 

5.30 

Irregularly 
during  day. 

Half  pint 

None 

Shredded  wheat  biscuit,  1  dish  cornflakes,  and  milk. 

Steak,  potatoes,  navy  beans,  bread,  and  butter. 

Steak,  roast  pork,  sweet  corn,  potato,  buttermilk,  apple  pie, 

cheese. 
Crackers,  apple,  ice-cream  cone,  muskmelon. 

Supper 

Other 

.....do 

do 

Comments:  Child  probably  has  1  pint  of  milk  but  not  the  li  pints  for  the  A  standard .     The  requirements 
may  be  covered  but  the  meals  are  not  ideal,  and  eating  between  meals  is  too  promiscuous  for  an  A  diet. 

Grade  C. — Questionable. 
[Age,  6  years.] 


Meal. 

Hour. 

Milk, 

Other  foods. 

Breakfast 

9.30 

1.00 

7.00 

None 

Cocoa  and  oatmeal. 

Dinner 

Supper 

Other 

do 

Half  pint 

None 

Beef,  potatoes,  apple,  bread,  and  butter. 
2  fried  eggs,  canteloupe,  bread,  and  butter. 
2  or  3  plimis,  crackers. 

9  p.  m.  (ir- 
regular). 

Comments:  Diet  is  better  than  D  diets  because  of  some  milk,  fruits,  eggs,  and  whole  cereal.  It  can 
not  be  graded  as  B  because  milk  is  under  standard,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  requirements  are  all  met.  Meals 
are  irregular  and  "piecing"  common. 

Grade  D. — Inadequate. 
[Age,  4  years.] 


Meal. 

Hour, 

Milk. 

Other  foods. 

Breakfast 

7.30 

1.00  (irregu- 
lar). 

6.30 

Irregular 

None 

1  cup  coffee,  bread. 

Dinner 

Supper 

Other  tim^. . 

do 

do 

do 

1  cup  tea,  2  cakes. 

Beef  soup  with  carrots,  potato,  beans,  2  slices  bread. 
Bread. 

Comments:  Without  milk  the  calcium  can  not  fail  to  be  low.  The  diet  appears  unquestionably  low  in 
calories,  in  adequate  protein,  in  minerals,  and  in  vitamines.  It  perhaps  should  be  called  an  E  diet,  but 
the  m^t  and  vegetables  make  it  somewhat  superior  to  ones  rated  as  E. 

Grade  E. — Extremely  inadequate. 
[Age,  5  years.] 


Meal. 

Hour. 

Milk. 

Other  foods. 

Breakfast 

9.00 

None 

Coffee,  1  slice  bread. 

Dinner 

Supper 

Other 

1.00 

6.00 

Irregular 

do 

do 

do 

Spaghetti,  bread,  root  beer. 

Lettuce  with  vinegar,  bread,  root  beer. 

Bread. 

Comments:  Diet  seems  totally  lacking  in  all  requirements  of  an  adequate  diet. 
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APPEN 


SCHEDULE  USED 


Sym.l  Surname Father  - 


BABY— N.    1.  Name 

2.  B.G.    3.  L.B.,S.B.,M.    4.  L.I 

5.  Date  of  birth ,1916. 

6.  Attendant:  (a)  Phy'n,  Hosp.,  Mwf.,  0th.,  N.  (b)  Late,  N hrs. 

(c)  Name 

7.  Died:  (a)  Date ,  191    (b)  Age m 

(c)  Phy'n 

(d)  D.C.  Causes: * 


S.N. 


8.  Feeding:  (a)  Breast  only,  through. m.    (b)  Weaned  end  of m, 

(c)  Food:  Cow's  milk,  N.       Cond.milk,N.       Solidfood,N 

Prop .  foods ,  N .  (specif y ) 

(d)  Supervised  by:  N.,  Phy'n,  Nurse,  Lit.,  0th 


(e)  Cause  of  weaning: : . .  Phy'n,  N. 

9.  Bedroom:  (a)  Sep.room,N.    Ad Ch Total 

(b)  Specify  oth.  occ 

(c)  Sep.  bed,  N.    Ad Ch Total , 

(d)  Specify  oth.  occ 

(e)  Window  open:  Winter,  N.;  Summer,  N 

10.  No.  baths  per  wk.:  W S 

11.  Outdoorair:  (a)  Amount hrs.    (b)  Place 


MOTHER— 12.  Prenatal  care:  (a)  Lit.,  N.;  Nuree,  N.;  Phy'n,  N. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Phys.  exam. 

(h)  Sawnhvn..N       ... 

(d)  H.  L.  A.,  N. 

(e)  Meas.,  N. 



(c)  Urine  exam.,  N 

Confinement:  13.  No.  visits  after  by  (a)  Att'd (b)  Oth.  med 

14.  In  bed d. 

15.  Complications:  (a)  Instr.  del.,  N.;  (b)  C.  S.,N.;  (c)  Conv.,  N 

16.  Nursing  care:  (a)  Kind. 

(b)  Duration. 

*' 

17.  Help  with  h'wk.    (a)  Acc't  preg.,  N.; 

(b)  Acc't  conf.,  N.; 

(c)  Usual,  N.; 

(d)  Special,  N.; 

* 

18.                                                Mother's  Employment  History. 

(a)  Occupations. 

(b)  Industries. 

(c)  Extent. 

(d)  Ages. 

19.  Work  year  before  confinement:  (a)  Ix)dgers ceased ..bef. 

., .  ^..        .  .       ...  ,  ^^ 

.bef. 

.aft. 

-aft. 

,     Outside  (specify) resumed aft. 

21.  From  oaby  acc't  wk.  from mo.  to ...mo.    (a)  Reg.,  Irreg. 

(b>  Extent 

(c)  Caretaker Age At  home.  Away 

(d)  Oth.  (specify) 

22.  (a)  Age........ (Mo ,1917);  (b)  Marriage  ages.. 

(c)  -^      '• 


(b)  Oth.  gain,  home  (specify) 

(c)  Outside  (specify) ceased. 

20.  Work  year  after  confinement:  (a)  IxKlgers resumed. 

(b)  Oth.  gain,  home  (specify) resumed . 

(c)C 


I  Duration.. 


MATERNITY  HISTORY. 


No. 


(a) 
Sex. 


C's  age 
1917. 


(c) 
Mo.  of 
birth. 


age. 


(e) 
Period 


Cause  of  death. 


Age  at 
death. 
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DIX  B. 

IN  STUDY. 


Mother's  maiden  name Sym. 


FATHER--24.  (a)  Occ. (b)  Ind. 

(c)  Age jrrs.    (d)  Emp.,  Own  acc't,  Wageeamer 

INCOME — 25.  Father's  wages  $ per  hr.,  day,  wk.,  mo.,  yr. . 

26.  Nonemp.:  N.  (Specify  causes  and  periods) 


27.  Ann.  earn.  $ 

28.  Mother's  earnings:  (a)  Outside  $ (b)  Lodg.  $ 

(c)  0th.  gain,  home  wk.,  $ (d)  Total  $ 

29.  Other  sources Totals 

(S)  Agg.l 

HOME--30.  Lived  in  home  described  from -. ,19     to ,  1918. 

31.  Bldg.  faces  AL,  St.,  Rear.    32.  Dwel.  in  bldg 33.  Floor:  B,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

34.  Air  on  4,  3,  2, 1  sides.    35.  Persons:  (a)  Fam (b)  0th ....(c)  Tot 

36.  Specify  others:  (a)  Ad (b)  Cn (c)  Relationship  to  children 


37.  Rooms 38.  Sleep,  rms 39.  Darkrms.  (a)  No (b)  Use 

40.  Water:  (a)  City,  Dug  weU,  Dr.  well.  Cist,    (b)  In  dwel.,  Out  dwel,  (specify.) . 


41.  Toilet:  (a)  W.  C,  P.  (b)  In  dwel.,  Hall,  For.,  Cel.,  Yd.    (c)  Fam.  using. 

42.  Bath,  N.    43.  Sink,  N.    44.  Rental  $ per  m.;  Own,  Buying.. .. 

45.  Description  of  premises  (yd.,  bldg.,  and  dwel.) 


46. 


N.  W. 
N.  P. 


(b) 

N.  W. 

F.  M.  P. 


(c) 
N.B. 


(d) 
F.W. 


(e) 
F.  O. 


(f) 
Yrs.in 

U.S. 


Yrs.  m 
city. 


Country 
of  birth. 


Nation- 
ality. 


Eng. 


(k) 

R.  and 

W. 


M. 

F. 


Y.  N..   Y.N. 
Y.  N..    Y.N. 


47.  Removals  since  January  1, 1911. 


(a)  Came  to  (specify  city  and  State). 


(b)  Mo.  and  yr. 


(c)  Cause. 


48.  WIU  mother  bring  or  send  children  to  conferences:  Y.  N 

49.  Prefers  appointment:  (a)  A.  M.,  P.  M.    (b)  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.. 


Rough  Notes: 
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IS 


SjzjSo  53 


'9.. 


P4 
2 


■1 


I? 
It 
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GENERAL    TABLES. 


General  Table  I - 


-Number  of  years  residence  of  foreign-horn  mothers  in  the  United 
States,  by  nationality  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age  of  foreign-born  mothers. 

Nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Number  of  years  residence  of  mother  in  United  States. 

Less  than  5  years. 

5  years  and  over. 

Not  reported. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

3,934 

199 

5.1 

3,696 

94.0 

39 

1.0 

Polish 

923 
587 
546 
291 
265 
228 
225 
869 

37 
32 

9 
10 
17 

5 
11 
78 

4.0 
5.5 
1.6 
3.4 
6.4 
2.2 
4.9 
9.0 

875 
552 
527 
279 
243 
221 
214 
785 

94.8 
94.0 
96.5 
95.9 
91.7 
96.9 
95.1 
90.3 

11 
3 

10 
2 
5 
2 

L2 

Serbo-Croatian * 

Slovak 

.5 
1.8 

Mag3rar 

.7 

Itafian 

1.9 

German    

.9 

Lithuanian 

All  other  foreign  born 

6 

.7 
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Oenebai*  Table  III. — Length  of  residence  in  dwelling  <md  color  and  nationality  of 
mother,  by  family  tenure  ofnofne. 


Children  2  to  7  years 

of  age. 

Total. 

Family  tenure  of  home. 

Length  of  residence  in 

dwelling  and  color  and 

nationality  of  mother. 

Owners. 

Buyers. 

"Squat- 
ters." 

Renters. 

Num^ 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu^ 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 1 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed.! 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

1,799 

100.0 

900 

100.0 

81 

3,210 

100.0 

25 

Less  than  1  y^r.... 

2,284 

1,131 

738 

394 

408 

1,004 

66 

1,843 

770 

353 

199 

121 

114 

272 

14 

3,934 

1,347 

736 

523 

272 

292 

725 

39 

923 

303 

200 

121 

60 

55 

176 

8 

587 

198 

108 

70 

32 

50 

120 

9 

546 

161 

81 

89 

51 

44 

118 

2 

291 

122 

35 

36 

22 

25 

60 

1 

265 

126 

41 

26 

17 

8 

45 

2 

38.0 

18.8 

12.3 

6.6 

6.8 

16.7 

0.9 

100.0 

41.8 

19.2 

10.8 

6,6 

6.2 

14.8 

0.8 

100.0 

34.2 

18.7 

13.3 

6.9 

7.4 

18.4 

LO 

100.0 

32.8 

2L7 

13.1 

6.5 

6.0 

19.1 

0.9 

100.0 

33.7 

18.4 

U.9 

5.5 

8.6 

20.4 

1.5 

100.0 

29.5 

14.8 

16.3 

9.3 

8.1 

2L6 

0.4 

100.0 

4L9 

12.0 

12.4 

7.6 

8.6 

17.2 

0.3 

100.0 

47.5 

15.5 

9.8 

6.4 

3.0 

17.0 

as 

291 

280 

211 

142 

191 

674 

10 

405 

84 

66 

43 

27 

44 

138 

3 

1,387 

206 

213 

167 

115 

147 

632 

7 

315 

54 

49 

29 

28 

26 

127 

2 

239 

27 

37 

26 

17 

30 

101 

1 

229 

24 

26 

31 

24 

25 

99 

16.2 
15.6 
11.7 

7.9 
10.6 
37.5 

0.6 
100.0 
20.7 
16.3 
10.6 

6.7 
10.9 
34.1 

0.7 

100. 0 

14.9 

15.4 

12.0 

8.3 
10.6 
38.4 

0.5 

100.0 

17.1 

15.6 

9.2 

8.9 

8.3 
40.3 

0.6 
100.0 

n.3 

15.5 
10.9 
7.1 
12.6 
42«3 

a4 

100.0 
10.5 

n.4 

13.5 
10.5 
10.9 
43.2 

272 

208 

132 

59 

89 

136 

4 

241 

76 

63 

27 

20 

20 

34 

1 

638 

184 

140 

103 

39 

67 

102 

3 

192 

35 

53 

35 

16 

16 

37 

30.2 
23.1 
14.7 

6.6 

9.9 
15.1 

0.4 

100.0 

31.5 

26.1 

11.2 

.    8.3 

8.3 
14.1 

0.4 

100  0 

28.8 

21.9 

16.1 

6.1 
10.5 
16.0 

0.5 
100.0 
18.2 
27.6 
18.2 

8.3 

8.3 
19.3 

13 
19 
16 

9 

6 
17 

1 
10 

1 

i* 

....... 

1 

67 
12 
19 
11 
9 
6 
10 

8* 

3 

2 

3* 

1,707 

623 

379 

184 

122 

173 

22 

1,178 

608 

223 

128 

74 

50 

93 

2 

1,827 

945 

364 

242 

109 

72 

77 

18 

408 

211 

98 

66 

16 

13 

9 

6 

286 

143 

63 

37 

13 

15 

11 

4 

212 

114 

32 

34 

17 

10 

4 

1 
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78 

16 

21 

9 

6 

3 

53.2 

19.4 

1L8 

5.7 

3.8 

5.4 

0.7 

100. 0 

6L6 

18.9 

10.9 

6.3 

4.2 

7.9 

0.2 

loao 

6L7 

19.9 

13.2 

6.0 

3.9 

4.2 

LO 

100.0 

6L7 

24.0 

1^.5 

3.9 

3.3 

2.2 

L5 

loo.o 

50.0 

22.0 

12.9 

4.5 

5.2 

3.8 

L4 

100.0 

53.8 

15.1 

16.0 

8.0 

4.7 

L9 

0.5 

100.0 

58.6 

12.0 

15.8 

6.8 

4.5 

2.3 

1 

1  year,  less  than  2 

1 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,less  than  4 

4  yearsyless  than  5 

5  years  and  over. 

4 

Not  reported 

19 

Native  white  mothers 

9 

Less  than  1  year 

1 

1  year,  less  than  2 

1 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5 

5  years  and  over 

Not  reported 

7 

Foreign-born  mothers 

15 

Less  than  1  year   . . 

1  year,  less  than  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5. ...... . 

5  years  and  over 

4 

Not  reported .' 

11 

Polish 

Less  than  1  year 

i;  year,  less  than  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5 

5  years  and  over 

Not  reported 

Serbo-Croatian 

58 
28 
8 
7 
2 
5 
8 

4 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year,  l^s  than  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  1  ess  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5 

5  years  and  over 

Not  reported 

4 

Slovak 

92 
23. 
19 
23 

5 

7 
14 

1 
40 
13 

8 

4 

12 

1 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year,  less  than  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5 

5  years  and  over 

Not  reported 

4 
1 
5 
2 

i 

Magyar 

107 
29 
10 
10 
9 
11 

¥ 

100.0 
27.1 
9.3 
9.3 
8.4 
10.3 
35.6 

10 
2 
1 
1 
4 

1 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year,  less  than  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5 

8 

7 

5  years  and  over 

Not  reported 



2 

i 

Italian..... 

86 

18 
6 

13 
9 
5 

35 

48 
26 
12 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 

2 

129 
83 
21 
11 
6 

100.0 

643 

16.3 

8.5 

47 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year,  less  than  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

2 

4  years,  less  than  5 

5  years  and  over 

7 
1 

6.4 
0,8 

Not  reported 

^  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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General  Table  III. — Length  of  residence  in  dwelling  and  color  and  naticmality  of 
mother^  by  family  tenure  of  home — Continued. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Family  tenure  of  home. 

Length  of  residence  in 
dwelling  and  color  and 
nationality  of  mother. 

Owners. 

Buj 

'ors. 

"Squat- 
ters."! 

Renters. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

38 

<6 
4 
8 
3 
7 
10 
39 
6 
11 
9 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed.! 

Foreign-bom  mothers— Con. 
German 

228 

73 

43 

32 

10 

20 

50 

225 

64 

56 

32 

16 

16 

47 

4 

869 

310 

172 

117 

64 

74 

119 

13 

232 

164 

41 

16 

1 

2 

5 

3 

6 
3 
1 
2 

100.0 

32.0 

18.9 

14.0 

4,4 

8.8 

21.9 

100. 0 

24.0 

24.9 

14.2 

7.1 

7.1 

20.9 

L8 

100.0 

35.7 

19.8 

13.5 

7.4 

8.5 

13.7 

1.5 

100.0 

70.7 

17.7 

6.9 

0.4 

0.9 

2.2 

L3 

63 
7 

10 

11 

2 

9 

24 

107 

10 

25 

14 

9 

8 

39 

2 

241 

37 

50 

33 

17 

33 

69 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

'i66."u" 

9.3 
23.4 
13.1 

8.4 

7.5 
36.4 

1.9 
100.0 
15.4 
20.7 
13.7 

7.1 
13.7 
28.6 

0.8 

127 

60 

29 

13 

5 

4 

16 

79 

38 

20 

9 

7 

3 

100.0 
47.2 
22.8 
10.2 
3.9 
3.1 
12.6 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year,  less  than  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5. . . . 
6  years  and  over 

Lithuanian 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year,  less  txian  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5 

5 
8 

5  years  and  over 

Not  reported 

2 

453 

218 

85 

62 

36 

21 

27 

4 

201 

151 

35 

9 

1 

All  other... 

131 
48 
25 
15 
11 
16 
15 
1 
21 
12 
5 
2 

100.0 
36.6 
19.1 

n.5 

8.4 
12.2 
1L5 

0.8. 

35 
7 
12 

7 

1' 

5 

100.0 

48.1 

18.8 

13.7 

7.9 

4.6 

6.0 

0.9 

100.0 

75.1 

17.4 

4.5 

0.5 

9 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year,  less  than  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5 

6  years  and  over 

Not  reports 

3 

6 

Negro  mothers 

'I' 

1 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year,  less  tnan  2 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4. 

4 

4  years,  less  than  5 

2 

5  years  and  over 

2 

3 
2 

4 
3 
1 

1.5 
LO 

Not  reported 

1 

Nationality  of  mother  not  re- 
ported   

2 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year,  less  tnan  2 

5  years  and  over 

2 

1  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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GjiNERAL  Table  V. — Location  of  water  supply,  hy  district  of  residence. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Location  of  water  simply. 

District  of  residence. 

Indwelling. 

Outside  dwelling. 

Not  reported. 

Nuij^ber. 

Percent.! 

Number. 

Per  cent. I 

Number. 

Percent. 

Total 

6,015 

4,757 

79.1 

1,239 

20.6 

19 

0.3 

Ambridge  . . 

162 
40 
1,496 
99 
393 
2,890 
892 
43 

160 
24 
1,465 
57 
284 
2,231 
511 
25 

98.8 

2 

16 

24 

42 

108 

648 

381 

18 

1.2 

Clark 

First  Subdivision 

97.9 

1.6 

7 

.5 

Lincoln  Park 

Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park 

South  Side.            

72.3 

77.2 
57.3 

27.5 

22.4 
42.7 

1 
11 

.3 
.4 

Tolleston 

West  Garv 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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General  Tablb  XI.— Aggregate  annual  earnings  of  family  in  1917  and  color  and 
nativity  of  motlw^  by  annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Annual    earnings    of   chief   bread- 

No chief 

winner  in  1917 

bread- 

Total. 

winner 
and  no 

Aggregate  annual  earnings 

Under 

$1,050- 

$1,850  and 

reported 

of  family  in    1917  and 
color    and    nativity    of 

Sl,050. 

$1,849. 

over. 

earnings. 

mother. 

Per 
cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 
cent 

Num- 

dis- 

Num- 

dis- 

Num- 

dis- 

Num- 

dis~ 

Num- 

dis- 

Num- 

dis- 

ber. 

tri- 
bu- 
tion. 

ber. 

tri- 
bu- 
tion.i 

ber. 

tri- 
bu- 
tion.i 

ber. 

tri- 
bu- 
tion.i 

ber. 

tri- 
bu- 
tion.i 

ber. 

tri- 
bu- 
tion.i 

Total 

6,015 

100.0 

1,774 

100.0 

2,949 

100.0 

819 

100.0 

129 

100.0 

344 

100.0 

Aggregate  including  earn- 

ings of  chief  breadwinner 
only 

3,431 

57.0 

920 

51.9 

1,744 

59.1 

555 

67.8 

23 

17.8 

189 

Aggregate  including  addi- 

54.9 

tional  earnings 

2,584 

43.0 

854 

48.1 

1,205 

40.9 

264 

32.2 

106 

82.2 

155 

45.1 

Under  $1,050 

447 

1,152 

612 

373 

1,843 

7.4 
19.2 
10.2 

6.2 
100.0 

376 

321 

77 

80 

257 

21.2 

18.1 

4.3 

4.5 

100.0 

71 

6 

8 

21 

31 

55.0 
4.7 
6.2 

16.3 

$1,050  to  $1,849 

822 
282 
101 
968 

27.9 

9.6 

3.4 

100.0 

3 

0.9 

$1,850 and  over....,,.... 

245 

19 

481 

29.9 

2.3 

100.0 

Not  reported ::. 

152 
106 

44.2 
100.0 

Native  white  mothers 

Aggregate     Including 

earnings     of     chief 

breadwinner  only 

1,206 

65.4 

162 

63.0 

612 

63.2 

352 

73.2 

9 

71 

67.0 

Aggregate      including 

additional  earnings. . . 
Foreign-born  white  mothers. 

6;^7 

34.6 

95 

37.0 

356 

36.8 

129 

26.8 

?,? 

35 

33.0 

3,934 

100.0 

1,402 

100.0 

1,893 

100.0 

330 

100.0 

92 

217 

100.0 

Aggregate      including 

earnings     of     chief 

breadwiimer  only 

2,118 

53.8 

703 

50.1 

1,092 

57.7 

200 

60.6 

14 

109 

50.2 

Aggregate      including 

additional  earnings. . . 

1,816 

46.2 

699 

49.9 

801 

42.3 

130 

39.4 

78 

108 

49.8 

Negro  mothers 

232 

100.0 

115 

100.0 

87 

4 

6 

20 

Aggregate      including 

earnings     of     chief 

breadwinner  only . . 

103 

44.4 

55 

47.8 

39 

1 

8 

Aggregate      including 

additional  earnings . . . 

129 

55.6 

60 

52.2 

48 

3 

6 

12 

Nativity  not  reported 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


General  Table  XII. — Annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  in  1917,  by  color  and 

nativity  oj  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Annual  earnings  of  chief 
breadwinner  in  1917. 

Native  white. 

Foreign-born 
white. 

Negro. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

100.0 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution. 

Not  re- 
ported.! 

Total 

6,015 

1,843 

100.0 

3,934 

100.0 

232 

100.0 

6 

Under$S50 

851 
923 

1,065 
843 

1,041 
378 
441 

129 
344 

14.1 
15.3 
17.7 
14.0 
17.3 
6.3 
7.3 

2.1 
5.7 

122 
135 
239 
255 

474 
201 
280 

31 
106 

6.6 
7.3 
13.0 
13.8 
25.7 
10.9 
15.2 

1.7 
5.8 

673 
729 
776 
570 
648 
174 
166 

92 
217 

17.1 
18.6 
19.7 
14.5 
13.9 
4.4 
4.0 

2.3 
6.6 

56 
69 
61 
18 
18 
1 
3 

6 
20 

24.1 
25.4 
22.0 
7.8 
7.8 
0.4 
1.3 

2.6 
8.6 

$860  to  $1,049... 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  to  $1,449 

U,i50to%l,S4Q 

1 

%lym)to%2,2i^ 

2 

$2,250  and  over 

2 

No  chief  breadwinner  and 
no  earnings 

Not  reported 

1 

1  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
14683°— 23 11 
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Genbbal  Table  XIII. — Major  cause  of  nonemplotjment  of  wage  earners  in  1917,  hy 
duration  of  chief  breadwinner^ s  nonemployment. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

li 

03  <0 
®  N 

Q 

Chief  breadwinner  not  steadily  employed. 

1 

o 

Major  cause  of  non- 
employment       of 
wage     earner    in 
1917* 

1 
6,015 

fi 
1 

Duration  of  nonemplojrment. 

il 

fi 

St 

^1 

ll 

it 

2  ® 

o 

Total 

100.0 

2,283 

1,466 

675 

380 

256 

105 

68 

96 

59 

72 

555 

Not  reported  whether 
wage  earners 

118 

756 

5,141 

1,802 

3,339 
465 
328 

1,439 

12 

118 

977 

3,654 

1,150 

2,504 
430 
201 

1,185 

4 

87 

597 

1,478 

650 

828 

34 

126 

254 

8 

31 

375 

9 

2 

7 
1 
1 
6 

2.0 
12.6 
100.0 

35.1 

64.9 
9.0 

6.4 
28.0 

0.2 

2.3 

19.0 

100.0 

31.5 

68.5 

11.8 

5.5 

32.4 

0.1 

2.4 

16.3 

100.0 

44.0 

66.0 
2.3 
8.5 

17.2 

0.5 
2.1 
25.4 

1 

575 

1,707 

1,707 


1,096 
1,090 

'"m 

617 

3 

36 

1,427 

27 
3 
29 

72 

15 

Nonwage  earners 

Wage  earners 

No  nonemploy- 
ment reported . 

25 
650 

10 
370 

26 
230 

3 
102 

8 
60 

25 

71 

45 
495 

95 

Major  cause  of 
nonemploy- 
ment          . 

1,427 

150 
212 
710 

7 

35 

313 

1,125 

650 
96 
57 

315 

3 
34 
145 

484 

370 
64 
21 

164 

1 
22 
98 

275 

230 
39 
16 
91 

102 
15 
1 

47 

60 
13 

8 
20 

1 

""is 

46 

71 

10 

1 

26 

29 

400 

Shutdown.. - 

78 

Nojob 

Sickness 

Strike  or  lock- 
out   

2 
12 

10 
54 

Accident 

Not  reported^ 

Steel  industry 

No  nonemploy- 
ment reported . 

12 
72 
151 

6 
34 
59 

8 
26 
59 

1 

14 
17 

1 
257 
348 

60 

Major  cause  of 
none  mploy- 
ment 

1,125 
137 
137 

585 

2 
25 
239 
301 

484 
89 
31 

264 

""23 

77 
166 

275 
59 
15 

135 

1 
16 
49 
95 

151 
37 

7 
79 

69 
12 
1 

28 

46 
13 

4 

18 

1 

""io 

14 

59 

10 

1 

24 

17 

288 

Shutdown 

73 

Nojob 

Strike  or  lock- 
out   

5 

8 

44 

Accident 

Notreported2 
Other  industry  — 
No  nonemploy- 
ment reported . 
Major  cause  of 
nonemploy- 
ment   

8 
20 
79 

5 
13 
42 

8 
16 
12 

1 
8 
12 

":::: 

1 

165 
140 

33 

301 
13 
75 

125 

5 

10 
73 

1 

166 

7 

51 

3 
11 

68 

95 
5 
6 

29 

79 

-     2 

9 

12 

42 
2 

"*""i9 

14 

12 

12 

107 

Shutdown. . . 

5 

Nojob 

Sickness 

Strike  or  lock- 
out  

4 
2 

2 

2 

4 

4 
10 

Accident. 

6 
49 

4 
62 

Notreported2 
Industry  not   re- 
ported  

21 
1 

8 

10 

6 

88 
7 

No  nonemploy- 
ment reported . 

2 

Major  cause  of 
nonemploy- 
ment   

1 

1 

1 

5 

Shutdown. . . 

Nojob...— 
Notreported2 

1 

1 

4 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

>  Includes  children  whose  breadwinners  had  died  car  deserted. 
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General  Table  XIV. — Age  of  mother  at  beginning  work  away  from  homey  by  nativity 

of  mother. 


Families  with  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Nativity  of  mother. 

Age  of  mother  at  beginning 
work  away  from  home. 

Native.white. 

Foreign-born 
white. 

Negro. 

Num- 
ber, 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Notre- 
ported.i 

Total 

3,991 

100.0 

1,356 

100.0 

2,457 

100.0 

172 

100.0 

6 

Never  employed  away  from 
home 

1,291 
2,676 
201 
272 
562 
1,099 
481 
61 
24 

32.3 
67.1 
5.0 
6.8 
14.1 
27.5 
12.1 
1.5 
0.6 

376 

973 

16 

86 
237 
484 
140 

10 
7 

27.7 
71.8 
1.2 
6.3 
17.5 
35.7 
10.3 
0.7 
0.5 

860 
1,589 
173 
168 
307 
590 
309 
42 
8 

35.0 
64.7 
7.0 
6.8 
12.5 
24.0 
12.6 
1.7 
0.3 

54 

114 

12 

18 

18 

25 

32 

9 

4 

31.4 

66.3 

7.0 

10.5 

10.5 

14.5 

18.6 

5.2 

2.3 

1 

Employed  away  from  home. . 
Under  12  years 

12  years,  under  14 

14  years,  under  16 

16  years,  under  20 

20  years  and  over 

Age  not  reported 

Employment  not  reported. . . 

5 

1  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


General  Table  XV.- 


-Employment  of  mother  in  1917,  by  color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 


1                         

Families  with  children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Mother  gainfully 
employed,  1917. 

Mother  not  em- 
ployed, 1917. 

Number. 

Per  cent.  1 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Total 

3,991 

1,521 

38.1 

2,470 

61,9 

Nativewhite 

1,356 
2,457 
567 
350 
344 
180 
154 
150 
137 
575 
172 
6 

425 

1,005 

229 

140 

120 

61 

65 

65 

81 

254 

89 

2 

31.3 
40.9 
40.4 
40.0 
34.9 
33.9 
42.2 
36.7 
69.1 
44.2 
61.7 

931 

1,452 

338 

210 

224 

119 

89 

95 

66 

321 

83 

4 

68.7 
59.1 
59.6 
60.0 
65.1 
66.1 
57.8 
63.3 
40.9 
55.8 
48.3 

Foreign-bom  white .- .- 

PoUsh 

Serbo-Croatian 

Slovak 

Magyar .  .    . 

Itaian 

German . . , 

Idthuanian 

All  other.. 

Negro 

Not  reported. 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  th^n  100. 
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CHILrDREN   OF  PEJESCHOOL,  AGE,   GARY,  IND. 
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General  Table  XVIII. — Separation  of  child  from  mother  on  account  of  mother's 
employment,  by  annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  in  1917. 


Annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  in  1917. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 


Total. 


Not  separated  from 
mother. 


Number.  Percent 


Separated  from 
mother  on  account 
of  her  employment. 


Number.  Percent. 


Total. 


16,015 


5,543 


92.2 


7.8 


Under$l,050 

$1,050  to  $1,849 

$1,850  and  over 

No  chief  breadwinner  and  no  earnings 
Not  reported 


1,774 

2,949 

819 

129 

1344 


1,585 
2,773 

802 
79 

304 


89.3 
94.0 
97.9 
6L2 

88.4 


189 

176 

17 

50 

39 


10.7 
6.0 
2.1 
38.8 
11.3 


1  Includes  1  child  for  whom  separation  from  mother  was  not  reported. 
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CHILDREIf  OF  PRESCHOOL.  AGE,   GARY,  IIS^D. 


General  Table  XXI. — Number  of  hours  rest  at  night  and  prevalence  of  daytime  nap, 
by  age  of  child  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Having  no  usual  daytime  nap. 

Age  of  child  and  color  and 
nativity  of  mother. 

Total. 

Number  hours  rest  at  night. 

1 

1 

1. 

"^00 

CO 

-1 

00 

to 

tnO 

CO 

o5 

M 

^  d 

3^ 

«nco 

cot)5 

Total 

6,015 

4,767 

79.3 

12 

61 

442 

1,319 

1,696 

903 

217 

48 

69 

2  years  but  under  3 

3  years  but  under  4 

4  years  but  under  5 

5  years  but  under  6 

6  years  but  under  7 

7  years  but  under  8 

Age  not  reported 

Native  white  niothers 

2  years  but  under  3 .... . 

3  years  but  under  4 

4  years  but  under  5 

5  years  but  under  6 

6  years  but  under  7 

7  years  but  under  8 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

2  years  but  under  3 

3  years  but  under  4 

4  years  but  under  5 

5  years  but  under  6 

6  years  but  under  7 

7  years  but  under  8 

Age  not  reported 

Negro  mothers 

1,079 

1,437 

1,233 

1,100 

1,008 

156 

2 

1,843 

339 

392 

399 

338 

329 

46 

3,934 

693 

992 

796 

715 

633 

103 

2 

232 

46 

52 

36 

46 

45 

7 

6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

524 

1,043 

1,031 

1,032 

984 

151 

2 

1,234 

85 

211 

285 

289 

319 

45 

3,371 

424 

799 

718 

702 

624 

102 

2 

159 

15 

32 

28 

40 

40 

4 

3 

48.6 
72.6 
83.6 
93.8 
97.6 
96.8 

1 
3 
4 
2 
2 

8 
13 

9 
13 
14 

4 

40 
90 
77 
86 
133 
16 

122 

247 

265 

294 

334 

55 

2 

316 

15 

46 

61 

72 

105 

17 

962 

102 

193 

199 

214 

215 

37 

2 

41 

6 

8 

6 

8 

14 

1 

177 

348 
390 
401 
332 

48 

115 
237 
206 
194 
133 
18 

47 
71 
49 
22 
22 
6 

6 
15 
16 
8 
3 

8 
19 
15 
12 
11 

4 

67.0 
25.1 
53.8 
7L4 

85.5 
97.0 

1 

13 
3 

101 
4 
17 
17 
21 
39 
3 
317 
36 

'& 

58 
85 
12 

470 
24 
69 
121 
122 
118 
16 
1,180 
149 
271 
269 
264 
206 
31 

254 

22 

60 

66 

60 

42 

4 

620 

91 

170 

134 

128 

83 

14 

55 

14 

16 

12 

4 

7 

2 

150 

30 

52 

35 

16 

14 

3 

18 

I 

6 

I 

"""28 

J 

10 

4 

6 

i 

2 
3 
4 
1 

46 
6 

12 
7 
9 

10 
3 

3 

1 

2 

85.7 
61.2 
80.5 
90.2 
^98.2 
98.6 
99.0 

8 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

60 

8 
17 
15 

8 

10 
2 

68.5 

3 

2 

24 

45 
4 
8 
10 
15 
7 
1 

1 

28 
2 
7 
6 
6 
8 

1 

11 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

3 

2  years  but  under  3 

,  3  years  but  under  4 

4  years  but  under  5 

5  years  but  under  6 

6  years  but  under  7 

7  years  but  under  8 

Nativity  of  mother  not  re- 
ported 

1 
1 

1 

i 

3 
4 
7 
9 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2  years  but  under  3 

3  years  but  under  4 

4  years  but  under  5 

5  years  but  under  6 

6  years  but  under  7 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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General  Table  XXI. -—Number  of  hours  rest  at  night  and  prevalence  of  daytime  nxip, 
by  age  of  child  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother — Concluded. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Having  usual  daytime  nap. 

Not  reported  as  to 
daytime  nap. 

Age  of  child  and  color  and 
nativity  of  mother. 

Total. 

Number  hours  rest  at  night. 

Total. 

Number 
hours  rest 
at  night. 

1 

03 

we 

-s 

coca 

©r-4 

03    . 

CO 

2^ 

o  o 

1 

i 

a 

CO    , 

Wee 

Total 

1,221 

20.3 

4 

32 

147 

350 

422 

198 

47 

12 

9 

27 

0.4 

1 

2 

24 

2  years  but  under  3 

552 
391 
193 
61 
20 
4 

51.2 
27.2 
15.7 
5.5 
2.0 
2.6 

2 
1 
1 

18 

7 
6 

63 
55 
17 
6 
5 
1 

157 
105 
61 
22 
3 
2 

180 
143 
67 
23 

8 

1 

97 
60 
31 
9 
1 

26 
12 

6 

3 
4 
2 

3 
3 
9 
7 
4 
1 

.3 
.2 

.7 
.6 
.4 
.6 

2 

1 
3 

3  years  but  under  4 

4  years  but  under  5 

8 
7 

5  years  but  under  6 

6  years  but  under  7 

1 

4 

7  yearsbut  under  8 

1 

Age  notreported 

Native  white  mothers 

594 

253 

178 

108 

45 

9 

1 

656 

268 

193 

75 

12 

7 

1 

32.2 
74.6 
45.4 
27.1 
13.3 
2.7 

1 
.... 

15 

8 
4 
2 

57 
27 
19 
7 
2 
2 

169 
69 
49 
32 
19 

210 

79 

68 

38 

18 

6 

1 

186 

93 

65 

24 

3 

1 

112 
64 
31 
21 
6 

23 

11 

6 

6 

2 
2 

15 
1 
3 
6 

4 

1 

.8 
.3 
.8 
1.5 
1.2 
.3 

1 
1 

13 

2  years  but  under  3 

3  years  but  under  4 

3 

4  years  but  under  6 

5 

5  yeara  but  under  6 

4 

6  years  but  under  7 

.... 

1 

1 

7  yearsbut  under  8 

Foreign-born  mothers 

14.1 
38.7 
19.5 
9.4 
1.7 
1.1 
1.0 

3 
2 
1 

17 
10 
3 
4 

86 
35 
36 
10 
3 
2 

161 
78 
61 
25 

I 

1 

76 
37 
26 
10 
2 
1 

18 
12 
4 
1 
1 

5 

'"I 
1 

7 
1 

.2 
.1 

1 

1 

Q 

2  years  but  under  3 

3  years  but  under  4 

4  years  but  under  5 

3 
1 
2 

.4 
.1 
.3 

3 

5  years  but  under  6 

t 

6  years  but  under  7 

? 

7  years  but  under  8 

Age  not  reported 

N^ro  mothers 

68 
30 
20 
8 
4 
4 
2 
3 
1 

29.3 

4 
1 

18 
9 
5 
3 

'"i 

2 
1 

25 
8 
10 

2 

1 

10 
6 
3 

6 
3 
2 

3 
2 

2 
1 

5 
1 

2.2 

5 

2  years  but  under  3 

... 

1 

3  years  but  under  4 



4  years  but  under  6 

.... 

1 

6  years  but  under  6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

? 

6  years  but  under  7 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

7  years  but  under  8 

1 

Nativity  of  mothernotreported. 

1 

2  years  but  under  3 

3  years  but  under  4 

4  years  but  under  5 

2 

1 

1 

5  years  but  under  6 

6  Years  but  under  7. . . 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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CHILBBEH  OF  PEESCHOOL  AGE,  GABY,  IHB. 
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CHILDREN  OF  PBESCHOOI^  AGE,   GARY,  IND. 
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CHILDEEN   OF   PRESCHOOL  AGE,   GARY,   IND. 


General  Table  XXVI. — The  wearing  of  night  clothing,  by  color  and  nationality  of 

mother. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Wearing 
no  night 
clothing. 

Wearing  as  night 
clothing. 

Clothing 

worn 

during 

day. 

No  cloth- 
ing worn 
during 
day. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

6,015 

14 

2,058 

3,926 

17 

Native  white - 

1,843 
S,934 
923 
687 
646 
291 
266 
228 
226 
869 
232 
6 

376 
1,651 
393 
239 
238 
116 
171 

70 
142 
282 

31 

1,460 

2,264 

627 

347 

308 

173 

87 

157 

82 

583 

196 

6 

7 

Fordgn-born  white i 

13 
2 

6 

Polish * . 

1 

Serbo-Croatian 

1 

Slovak 

Magyar 

2 
6 

It^an 

2 

German 

1 

Lithuanian 

1 

All  other . .  .  .    . .  

4 
1 

Negro 

4 

Not  renorted ......      ..     .      . 
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General  Table  XXX. — Number  of  visits  to  dentist,  by  age  of  child  and  annual  earnings 
of  chief  breadwinner  in  1917. 


Children  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

Age  of  child  and  annual  earn- 
ings of  chief  breadwinner  in 
1917. 

Total. 

Who  had  paid  no 
visits  to  dentist. 

Who  had  paid  one 
or  more  visits  to 
dentist. 

Not  reported  as  to 
visits. 

Number. 

Per  cent  .1 

Number. 

Percent.^ 

Number. 

Percent. 

Total 

6,015 

5,290 

87.9 

721 

12.0 

4 

0.1 

2  years,  under  3 

1,079 

1,437 

1,233 

1,100 

1,008 

156 

2 

1,774 

334 

431 

352 

319 

279 

59 

2,949 

541 

717 

609 

529 

488 

63 

2 

819 

136 

190 

176 

168 

142 

17 

129 
17 
26 
23 
29 
30 
4 

344 
61 
73 
73 
65 
69 
13 

1,061 

1,355 

1,086 

899 

762 

126 

2 

1,640 

329 

412 

326 

280 

239 

54 

2,605 

533 

682 

543 

430 

366 

50 

2 

642 

132 

166 

138 

114 

82 

10 

107 
16 
25 
18 
23 
23 
2 

296 
51 
70 
60 
62 
53 
10 

98.3- 
94.3 
88.0 
81.7 
75.6 
80.8 

16 

81 
148 
201 
245 

30 

1.5 
6.6 
12.0 
18.3 
24.3 
19.2 

2 
1 

2 

3  years,  under  4 

.1 

4  years,  under  5 

6  years,  under  6 

6  years,  under  7 

1 

.1 

7  years,  under  8 

Not  reported. 

XJnder$l,050 

92.4 
98.5 
95.6 
92.6 

87.8 
85.7 

132 

3 

19 

26 

39 

40 

5 

342 

8 

34 

66 

99 

122 

13 

7.4 
.9 
4.4 
7.4 
12.2 
14.3 

2 
2 

\ 

2  years,  under  3 

Q 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

5  years,  under  6 

6  years,  under  7 

7  years,  under  8 

$1,050  to  $1,849 

88.3 
98.5 
95.1 
89.2 
81.3 
74.8 

11.6 
1.6 
4.7 

10.8 

18.7 
25.0 

2 

\ 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 ^ 

4  years,  under  6 :. 

1 

.1 

5  years,  under  6 

6  years,  under  7 

1 

2 

7  years,  under  8 

Not  reported 

$1,850  and  over 

78.4 
97.1 
87.4 
78.4 
72.2 
57.7 

i77 
4 
24 
38 
44 
60 
7 

22 
1 
1 

5 
6 

7 
2 

48 

21.6 
2.9 
12.6 
21.6 
27.8 
42.3 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 .' 

5  years,  under  6 

6  years,  under  7 

7  years,  under  8 



No  chief  breadwinner  and  no 
earnings 

82.9 

17.1 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5... 

5  years,  under  6 

6  years,  under  7 

7  years,  under  8 

Earnings  noifc  reported 

86.0 

14.0 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

3 
13 
13 
16 

3 

4  years,  under  6 

5  years,  under  6 

6  years^  under  7 

7  years,  under  8 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  tjian  100. 
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Adopted  children,  status  of,  in  determining  family 

limits,  12. 
Age: 

Amount  of  milk  as  beverage  by,  65-66. 

Amount  of  sleep  received  by,  43. 

Gradeofdietby,  58. 

Number  of  meals  daily  by,  91. 

Suitability  of  foods  to,  40,  89-96. 

Use  of  tea  or  coffee  by,  70. 
Alleys,  inspection  of,  5, 123. 
Ambridge    subdivision,    housing    conditions    in, 

17,  22-23. 
Anemia,  by  grade  of  diet,  109-110, 115. 

Bacteriological  tests,  provision  for,  5. 
Bath  accommodation,  houses  having,  25. 

By  nativity  of  mother,  26. 
Baths,  frequency  of,  125. 

By  nativity  of  mother,  40-41, 127. 
Bedfellows,  49-50. 
Bedroom: 

Number  of  occupants — 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  48-49, 

128. 
By  nativity  of  mother,  47, 127. 
Ventilation,  46-47, 125, 127. 

By  nationality  of  mother,  47. 
Boarding  children,  status  of,  in  determining  family 

limits,  12. 
Bony  defects  of  rachitic  origin,  by  grade  of  diet, 

106,  115. 
Breakfast,  inadequate,  126. 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  97. 
By  nationality  of  mother,  96-97,  99, 115, 126. 
Building: 

By  land  company,  4,  5,  6, 13, 17, 18. 
By  private  enterprise,  5, 1^19. 
Commissioner  of,  duties,  15. 
Ordinances  regarding,  5, 15, 16. 
Regulations  concerning,  5,  6, 15-17. 
Buildings,  department  of,  15. 

Canvass  made  in  order  to  determine  number  of 

preschool  children,  2. 
Care  and  hygiene,  40-51. 

According  to  income,  127-128. 
According  to  nativity  of  mother,  126-127. 

See  also  under  following  items: 
Baths,  40-41.  , 

Care  during  mother's  employment,  38, 125. 
Bentalcare,  5(M1. 
Recreation,  41-42. 

Sleep,  conditions  pertaining  to,  43-50. 
Carious  teeth,  by  grade  of  diet,  104-105, 115. 
Cereals: 

Use  in  diet,  78-79, 114, 126. 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  78-79. 
By  nationality  and  color  of  mother,  78. 


Chief  breadwinner: 
Definition,  30. 
Earnings.    See  Earnings. 
City  health  officer,  part-time  employment  of,  5, 123. 
City  ordinances.    See  Ordinances. 
City  planning,  3-4. 
City  regulations.    /See  Regulations. 
Civic  and  social  factors: 

Garbage,  collection  and  disposal,  5, 123. 
Health  protection,  5,  6. 
Housing.    See  Housing. 
Milk  supply,  5,  6. 
Playgrounds,  5,  41-42, 123 

See  also  Recreation. 
Proiision  and  action  regarding,  4-6. 
Sanitation.    See  Sanitation. 
Sewer  system,  4, 123. 
Water  supply,  4,  6, 19,  23-24,  25, 123. 
Welfare  work,  5,  6, 123. 
Clark  subdivision,  housing  conditions  in,  18,  22,  23, 

24,  26. 
Coffee  or  tea: 
Use  of— 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  70-72. 
By  nationality  and  color  of  mother,  72-74. 
Number  of  times  daily,  68. 
Byageofchild,  70. 

By  nationality  and  color  of  mother, 
72-74. 
Relation  to  use  of  milk,  69-70, 114. 
Community,  influence  of  schools  upon,  8. 
Community  conditions  surrounding  child  life,  3-6, 

123. 
Composition  of  family,  11. 
Conditions  affecting  child  welfare,  3-51. 
Child  care  and  hygiene,  40-51. 
Community,  3-6,  123. 
Economic  conditions,  30-39. 
Home  and  family,  7-14. 
Housing,  15-29. 

See  also  Housing. 
Contagious  disease,  control  of,  5. 
Customs  regarding  certain  dietary  practices,  89-100. 

Dental  care,  50-51. 

Dental  caries,  by  grade  of  diet,  104-105. 

Description  of  Gary,  3-6. 

Diet: 

Adequacy  of,  96-99, 113, 115, 126, 127. 

By  nationality  of  mother,  96-99, 115. 
Grading  according  to,  54-56. 
See  also  Diet,  grade  of. 
Eating  between  meals,  92-96, 115, 126. 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  94-95. 
By  nationality  of  mother,  93-94. 
Educational  nwd  regarding,  59. 
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Diet— Continued. 
Grade  of— 

By  age,  58. 

By  district  of  residence,  61-62, 

By  income,  59-60, 128. 

By  nationality,  60-61. 

Weight  in  relation  to,  126 . 

Weight  in  relation  to  height  by,  101-104. 
Grading  according  to  adequacy,  54-56. 
Items  lacking,  85-88, 114. 

By  income,  86,  87, 120-121. 

By  nationality,  87-88, 117, 
Meals- 
Breakfast,  adequacy,  96-97,  99, 115, 126. 

Lunch,  adequacy,  98-99, 115, 126. 

Number  daily,  by  age  of  child,  91. 

Kegularity,  by  nationality,  92. 

Supper,  type,  90-91. 
Method  of  study,  53-56. 

Grading  of  diets,  54r-56. 

limitations  of  material,  53->54. 

Securing  of  records,  53-54. 
Nutrition  as  related  to,  101, 102, 103, 101, 106. 
Physical  condition  in  relation  to,  101-112, 115- 

116. 
Suitability  of  foods  to  age  of  children,  40, 89-96. 

By  nationality  of  mother,  90. 
Summary  showing  deviation  from  accepted 

standards,  99-100. 
Type  of— 

By  earnings  of  chief  bread^inaier,  ^-60, 86, 
87, 118, 119, 120-121, 128. 
Disease,  contagious,  control  of,  5. 
District  of  residence: 

Diet  grades,  distribution  of  children  in,  by, 

61-^2. 
Distribution  of  children  by,  13 . 
Milk  used  as  beverage  by,  67-68. 
Number  of  children  in  fiamily  by,  14. 
Source  of  water  supply  by,  23-24. 
Type  of  dwelling  by,  20. 
Duration  and  stability  of  family  life,  11-12. 

Earnings: 

Chief  breadwinner- 
Care  of  child  according  to,  127-128. 
Cereals,  use  of,  by,  78-79. 
Coffee,  use  of,  by,  70-72. 
I>ental  care  in  relation  to,  51. 
Diet  in  relation  to,  ^-60,  86,  87,  116,  118, 

119, 120-121, 128. 
Eggs,  use  of,  by,  m. 
Employment,  type  of,  by,  34. 
Emplojrment   of  mo^li^r  influeni^d   by, 

33,38. 
Fruits  and  v^etabl^,  us©  erf,  by,  76. 
Household  help  in  rdatlcm  to,  39, 128. 
Literacy  and  ability  to  speak  Bn^U^  ia  re 

lation  to^krning  capaelty,  33. 
Meals,  adequacy  of,  by,  97. 
Eating  between,  94-95. 
Meat,  use  of,  by,  84-85. 
Milk,  as  beverage,  amount  of,  by,  66-67. 
Nativity  of  mother  according  to,  33. 
Number  of  persons  in  family  by,  32. 
Potatoes,  use  of,  by ,  77. 
Retiring  and  rising,  regularity,  by,  46. 
Supplementary  Income,  30, 33. 
Ventilation  of  bedroom  in  reiatioxk  to,  46. 


Earnings— Continued. 
Mother,  38. 

See  aUo  Employment  of  mother. 
Economic  conditions,  30-39, 125. 

See  also  Earnings. 
Eggs: 

Use  in  diet,  79-80, 114, 126. 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  80. 
By  nationality  and  color  of  mother,  79-80. 
Employment: 

Chief  breadwinner- 
Type  of  work  and  comings,  34. 
Mother  (gainful  emplojrment)— 
At  home,  30,  37, 125. 
Away  from  home,  30,  36-37,  125. 

Separation  from  child  as  result  of,  3S, 
125,  127-128. 
Earnings  of  father  as  related  to,  33,  38. 
English: 

Ability  to  speak— 
Father,  9, 124. 
Mother,  9, 124. 

By  nationahty,  9, 116, 118, 119. 
Acquisition  of,  importance,  9,  33. 

Family: 

Composition,  11. 

Conditions,  7-14, 124-128. 

Removals  from  city  to  city,  11-12, 124. 

Size,  by  nativity  of  mother,  7, 48. 
Family  life,  duration  and  stability  of,  11-12. 
Fathers: 

Ability  to  speak  English,  9, 124. 

Earnings.    See  Earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Literacy,  10, 124. 
Fire  limits,  ordinance  concerning,  16. 
First  Subdivision; 

Development  of,  6, 13, 17, 18. 

Housing,  17, 22,  23. 
Food  supply,  inspection  of,  5. 
Foods,  specified,  use  of,  63-88. 

Cereals,  77-79. 

Coffee  or  tea,  68-74. 

Eggs,  79-80. 

Items  lacking  from  diet,  85-88. 

Meat,  81-85. 

MUk,  63-68. 

Vegetables  and  fruits,  74-77. 
Potatoes  (white),  76-77. 
Foreign  horn: 

Diet  of  children,  60-61. 
See  also  under  Diet. 

Housing- 
Conditions,  5, 13, 26. 
Tenure,  21-22. 

Literacy  of  parents,  10. 

Population  of,  7. 

^Residence  of  mother  in  United  States,  Let^^tb 
of,  9-10. 

Welfare  wcH-k  an  South  Side,  5, 6, 1^. 

See  also  ISekUmmMy  of  moOmt^ 
Fruits  and  i^epidl^s: 

Use  in  diet,  74, 76-76, 114. 

By  earnings  of  eM«ef  br^idwlnaer,  7<^77. 
'BywMmsMty&Mcolm,75. 
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Garbage,  collection  and  disposal,  S,  123. 
Gary: 

Area,  6. 

Description,  3-6. 

By  district  of  residence,  13. 

Growth,  4,  8. 

Industries,  3, 4. 

Number  of  children  studied  in,  2, 53. 

Population  of,  6. 

Topography  of,  3. 
Glen  Park  subdivision,  housing  conditions,  18,  23, 

26. 
Grades  of  diet,  55-56. 

See  also  Diet. 

Health  oflacer,  city,  part-time  employment  of,  5, 123. 

Health  protection,  5, 6. 

Height,  relation  of  weight  to,  by  grade  of  diet,  101- 

104. 
Home  conditions,  7-14, 124-128. 
Home  ownership; 

By  district  of  residence,  23. 

By  nativity  and  color,  21-22. 
Household: 

Size,  by  nativity  of  mother,  7,  48. 
Household  help: 

Extent  of,  39, 125, 127. 

Income  in  relation  to,  39, 128. 
Housing: 

Congestion — 

Lot,  4, 16, 17, 18-19, 123. 

Room,  16, 17, 27-29, 124, 126, 127, 128. 

Fire  protection,  regulations  concerning,  16. 

Land  company  projects,  4, 5, 6, 13, 17, 18. 

Law  (State)  relating  to  [passed  1913],  5, 16, 26. 

One-family  houses,  19, 42. 

Private  enterprise,  5, 18-19. 

Privies,  19, 25, 26, 27. 

Regulations,  inadequacy  of,  5, 15. 

Rental  and  tenure,  21-23. 

Sanitary  conveniences,  18, 19, 2^-27, 124. 

Type  of  houses,  5, 17, 18-21. 

By  district  of  residence,  20, 22. 

Ventilation,  16, 19, 20-21,  46-47, 124, 125, 127. 

Water  supply,  4, 6, 19, 23-26, 123. 
Hygiene  and  cskre,  40-51. 

Baths,  40-41. 

Dental  care,  50-51. 

Recreation,  41-42. 

Sleep,  conditions  pertaining  to,  43-^0. 

Immigrant  laborers,  housing,  5, 13. 

Income.    See  Earnings. 

Industries  in  Gary,  3,  4. 

Infants  bom  in  1916,  number  In  family,  by  number 

of  preschool  children  in  family,  12-13. 
Inspection: 

Alleys,  5, 123. 

Housing,  5, 16, 16, 123. 

Milk  and  food,  5. 

Plumbing,  16. 

Sanitation,  6, 6, 15, 123. 

Water,  4,  6. 

Kirk  subdivision,  housing  in,  17. 

Laboratcary,  inuii<»lpiil,  5, 123. 
Land  company,  development  by,  4, 5, 6, 13, 17, 18. 
Legislati<«,  housing,  5, 14-17,  2g. 
Lincoln  Park  subdivision,  housing  conditions,  22, 
23,26. 


Literacy: 

Father,  10, 124. 
Mother,  10, 124. 

By  nationality,  10, 116, 118, 119. 
Lodgers: 

Family  earnings  supplemented  by  keeping,  30, 

37,38,125. 
Tendency  to  keep,  by  nativity  and  color  of 
mother,  29. 
Lot  congestion,  4, 10, 17, 18-19, 123. 
Lunch,  inadequate,  by  nationality  of  mother,  98-99, 
115, 126. 

Malnutrition: 

Physical  defects  in  relation  to,  106-107. 
See  also  Diet:  Nutrition  as  related  to;  Phys- 
ical condition  in  relation  to. 
Meals: 

Adequacy,  96-99, 115. 

Eating  between,  92-96, 115, 126. 

Amount  and  type  of  food  by  nationality 

of  mother,  93-94. 
By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  94-95. 
By  nationality  of  mother,  94. 
Number  daily,  91. 
Regularity,  40, 92, 115, 126. 
Suitability  of  foods  to  age  of  child,  40, 89-96, 126. 
See  also  Diet. 
Meat,  daily  use: 

By  amount  of  milk  used  as  beverage,  81-82. 
By  grade  of  diet,  82-83. 
By  nationality  and  color  of  mother,  83-84. 
By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  84-85. 
Medical  inspection  of  school  children,  1, 6. 

See  also  Bureau  Publication  No.  Ill,  Physical 
Status  of  Preschool  Children,  Gary,  Ind 
Method  of  procedure  in  study: 
Part  1, 2. 
Part  II,  53-56. 

Grading  of  diets,  54-56. 
Limitations  of  material,  53-54. 
Securing  of  records,  53-54. 
Milk: 

Amount  used  as  beverage,  64, 113, 126. 
By  age  of  child,  65-66. 
By  district  of  residence,  67-68. 
By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  66-67. 
By  nationality  and  color  of  mother,  67. 
Contrasted  with  consumption  of  meat,  81- 

82. 
Contrasted  with  consumption  of  tea  or 
coffee,  69-70, 114, 126. 
Amount  used  in  food,  64-65. 
Minimum  standard  required,  64,113. 

Number  of  children  receiving,  64,  113,  126. 
Ordinance  regarding,  5, 123. 
Milk  supply,  inspection  of,  5, 6. 
Miller  (town),  annexation  of,  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, 4  (footnote),  123. 
Mothers: 

Abihty  to  speak  English,  9, 124. 

By  nationahty,  9, 116, 118, 119. 
Earnings,  38. 
Employment  (gainful)— 
At  home,  30, 37, 125. 
Away  from  home,  30, 36-37, 125. 

Separation  from  child  as  result  of,  38, 
125. 
Literacy,  10, 124. 

By  items  of  diet,  116, 118,119. 
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Nationalities: 

Non-English-speaking,  8. 
Predominating,  7. 
Nationality  ot  mother,  7-10. 

AbiUty  to  speafe  English,  9, 116, 118, 119. 
Diet- 
Cereals,  use  of,  78, 117. 
Eggs,  use  of,  79-80, 117. 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  use  of,  75, 117. 
Grade,  60-61, 117. 
Meat,  use  of,  83-84, 117. 
Milk,  use  of,  as  beverage,  67, 117. 
Potatoes,  use  of,  77, 117. 
Rank,  116-119. 

Suitability  of  foods  to  age  of  child,  90. 
Tea  or  coffee,  use  of,  72-74, 117. 
Earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  118. 
literacy,  10, 118. 
Meals— 

Adequacy  of,  96-99, 117. 
Eating  between,  93-94, 117. 
Regularity  of,  92, 117. 
Non-English-speakmg  nationalities,  8. 
Residence  in  the  United  States,  9-10. 
Ventilation  of  bedroom,  47. 
Nativity  of  mother: 

Baths,  frequency  of,  41. 
Earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  33. 
Home  ownership,  21-22. 
Hour  of  retiring,  45. 
Room  congestion,  29. 
Sanitary  conveniences,  26. 
Sleep  received,  43-44. 
Ventilation  of  bedroom,  46, 127. 
Water  supply  location,  25. 
Negroes: 

Earnings  of  chief  br^dwinner,  33. 

Emplo3rment  of  mother  in  relation  to,  38 
Literacy,  10.  I 

Lodger  keeping,  extent  of,  29. 
Number  of  persons  per  room,  29. 
Sanitary  conveniences,  24, 25, 26. 
Separation  of  mother  and  child  because  of  em 
ployment  of  mother  away  from  home,  38. 
Tenure  of  home,  21, 22. 
Toilet  facilities,  !^,  27. 
Night  clothing,  46. 

Nonemployment  of  chief  breadwinner,  3^-36, 125. 
Non-EngUsh-speaking  nationalities,  8. 

Nurse: 

Employed  by  health  department  to  visit  con- 
tagious cases,  5, 123. 

Employed  by  police  department  for  infant- 
welfare  work,  5, 6, 123. 
Nutrition: 

Diet  as  related  to,  101, 102, 103, 104, 106. 

State  of,  as  indicated  by  weight  according  to 
height,  101-104. 

Weight  in  relation  to,  101. 

One-family  houses: 

Advantages,  19, 42. 

Description,  19. 

Disadvantages,  19. 

Law  lacking  with  reference  to,  5, 16-17. 
Ordinances: 

Building,  5, 15, 16. 

Firelimits  and  building  within  them,  16. 


Ordinances— Continued. 

Lots  (residence),  improvement  in  First  Subdi- 
vision, 18. 

Milk  and  food,  5, 123. 

Plumbing,  15. 
Overcrowding: 

Lot,  4, 16, 17, 18-19, 123. 

Room,  16, 17, 27-29, 124, 126, 127, 128. 
Ownership  of  homes: 

By  district  of  residence,  23. 

By  nativity  and  color,  21-22. 


Physical  condition: 

Dietary  findings  in  relation  to,  101-112, 115. 
School  standing  in  relation  to,  1. 
Physical  examinations: 

Results,  by  grade  of  diet,  106, 126. 
See  also  Bureau  Publication  No.  111.    Physical 
Status  of  Preschool  Children,  Gary,  Ind. 
Pine  subdivision,  housing  in,  18. 
Plan  of  city,  3-4. 
Playgrounds,  41-42. 

Municipal,  5,  41, 123. 
School,  5,  41, 123. 
See  aiso  Recreation. 
Play  spaces,  6, 42. 
Plumbing: 

Ordinance  regulating,  15. 
I  Population  of  Gary: 
Foreign  bom,  7. 
Negro,  7. 

Total  (1910,  p.  21;  1917,  p.  6.) 
Postural  defects,  by  grade  of  diet,  106-107, 115. 
Potatoes  (white):     ^ 
Use  in  diet,  76-77. 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  77. 
By  nationality,  77. 
Preschool  children: 

Distribution,  by  district  ofresidence,  13-14. 

Number  in  study,  2. 

Per  cent  of  families  having  specified  number  of, 

by  nativity  of  mother,  7-8. 
Reasons  for  study  of,  1-2 . 
Private  enterprise,  housing  by,  5, 18-19. 
Privies: 

Number  of  children  using,  25. 

By  district  ofresidence,  26. 
Number  of  families  using  same  accommoda- 
tion, 19, 27. 


Reasons  for  study,  1-2. 
Recreation: 

Provisions  for,  4  (footnote  1 ) ,  6 ,  123. 
Time  spent  out  of  doors,  41-42. 
See  aZso  Playgrounds. 
Regulations: 

Building,  5, 6, 15-17, 123. 
Controlling  contagious  disease,  5. 
Sanitation,  6, 6. 
Rental  and  tenure,  21-23. 
Residence  of  foreign-bom  mothers  in  the  United 

States,  length  of,  9-10. 
Ridge  Road  subdivision,  housing  conditions  in, 

18, 23,  26. 
Room  congestion,  16, 17, 27-29, 124, 126, 127, 128. 
Legislation  concerning,  16, 17. 
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Sanltati(m: 

Conveniences,  19, 23-27, 124. 

By  district  of  residence,  18, 23-24, 26. 
By  nativity  of  mother,  25, 26. 
Inspection,  5, 6. 
Schedule  used  i  n  study,  132-135. 
Schools: 

Dental  inspection  in,  50. 
Influence  upon  community  life,  8. 
Medicalinspectionin,  1, 6. 
Night  classes  for  adults  ,8. 
Separation  of  mother  and  child  on  account  ol 

ihother's  employment,  88. 
Sewer  system,  4, 123. 
Sleep: 

Amount  received— 
By  age,  43. 

By  nativity  of  mother,  44. 
By  number  of  additional  occupants  of  bed, 

50. 
By  number  of  additional  occupants  of 
bedroom,  48-49. 
Conditions  affecting,  46-50. 
Night  clothing,  46, 125, 127. 
Retiring  and  rising,  regularity  of,  44-45, 125, 127. 
Ventilation  in  bedroom,  46-47, 125. 
South  Side  subdivision: 

Housing  conditions  in,  18, 23, 26. 
Nurse  (city)  employed  in,  5, 6, 123. 
Welfare  station  established  in,  6. 
Stability  of  family  life,  11-12.  " 
Streets: 

Cleaning  of,  5, 123. 
Paving  of,  4, 17, 18. 
Plan  of,  4. 
Summaries: 

Customs  regarding  dietary  practices,  99-100. 
Dietary  study,  113-121 . 
General,  123-128. 

Relationship  between  diet  and  physical  con- 
dition, 112. 

Tea  or  coffee: 
Use  of— 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  70-72. 
By  nationality  and  color  of  mother,  72-74. 
Contrasted  with  consumption  of  milk,  69- 
70, 114, 126. 


Tea  or  coffee— Continued. 
Use  of— Continued. 

Number  of  times  daily,  68. 
By  age  of  child,  70. 

By  nationality  and  color  of  mother* 
72-74. 
Teeth,  carious,  by  grade  of  diet,  104-105. 
Tenements: 

Law  pertaining  to,  16, 17. 
See  also  Housing. 
Tenure  and  rental,  21-23. 
Toilet  facilities,  19, 25, 26, 124. 
By  nativity  of  mother,  26, 
Law  requiring,  16, 26. 

Location  and  type  of  toilet,  by  number  of 
families  using,  26-27. 
ToUeston  subdivision: 

Housing  conditions  in,  18, 23, 26. 
Incorporation  of,  5. 
TOTisils,  defective,  by  grade  of  diet,  107-108, 115. 
Topography  of  Gary,  3. 

Unemployment  of  chief  breadwinner,  35, 36. 

Vegetables  and  fruits: 

Potatoes  (white),  76-77, 114, 126. 
Use  in  diet,  74-76, 114. 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinners,  76-77. 

By  nationality  and  color,  75. 
Ventilation: 
Extent  of— 

By  type  of  dwelling,  19, 20-21, 124. 

In  bedroom,  46-47, 125, 127. 
Ordinance  regarding,  16. 

Water-closets.   See  Sanitary  conveniences. 
Water  supply: 

Analysis,  4, 6. 

Establishment  of,  4. 

Location,  by  nativity  of  mother,  25. 

Protection  of,  6, 123. 

Source,  by  district  of  residence,  23-24. 

Source  other  than  dty  system,  19, 23-24. 
Weight: 

Diet  in  relation  toi  126. 

Height,  by  grade  of  diet,  in  relation  to,  101-104. 

Nutrition  in  relation  to,  101. 
Welfare  work  (South  Side),  5, 6, 123. 
West  Gary  subdivision,  housing  conditions  in,  13, 

18,  22,  23,  24. 
"Winged  shoulders,"  malnutrition  in  relation  to, 
106. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  12,  1923, 
Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  entitled  '^ Child  Labor  on  Mary- 
land Truck  Farms/'  the  second  of  a  series  on  rural  child  labor  which 
the  bureau  is  making. 

The  investigation  was  planned  and  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  Ellen  Nathalie  Matthews,  director  of  the  industrial  division  of 
the  bureau.  Viola  I.  Paradise  was  in  immediate  charge  of  the  field 
work  in  Anne  Arundel  County  and  Ethel  M.  Springer  and  Mary  E. 
Skinner  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  report  was  written  by  Alice 
Channing. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  indebted  to  State,  county,  and  local 
officials,  especially  school  authorities  and  agricultural  agents,  for 
their  cooperation.  Special  acknowledgments  are  due  Mr.  S.  W. 
Bomberger,  assistant  director,  cooperative  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  Maryland  State  University,  and  others 
in  this  department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


CHILD   LABOR  ON  MARYLAND  TRUCK  FARMS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  study  ^  of  children  who  work  on  *  track  farms  in 
Maryland  was  made  in  Anne  Arundel  County  near  Baltimore,  and 
in  Wicomico,  Somerset,  and  Worcester  Counties,  which  lie  in  that 
section  of  the  State  known  as  the  Peninsula  or  Eastern  Shore. 

TRUCK  FARMING  IN  MARYLAND. 

Truck  farming  in  the  United  States  had  not  dereloped  to  any 
extent  before  1890,  but  with  improrement  in  the  transportation  of 
l^rishable  products  the  industry  has  developed  rapidly  throughout 
the  country  in  the  last  30  years?  The  Gulf  States  and  California, 
known  as  the  "winter  gardens  of  the  north,''  lead  in  the  production 
of  winter  vegetables ;  Maryland  and  near-by  States  send  their  produce 
to  northern  cities  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months;  later  in 
the  season  the  farms  of  northern  States  supply  both  northern  and 
southern  markets. 

On  account  of  their  acc^sibility  to  large  city  markets  sections  of 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  parts  of  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  were  among  the  first  in  the  country  to  develop  "trucking.'' 
The  development  in  Maryland,  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  due  to  the  good  transportation  facilities  by  rail 
and  water,  to  the  equable  climate,  ajid  to  the  light  sandy  soil,  which 
when  fertilized  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  early  vegetables. 
In  Somerset,  Wicomico,  and  Worcester  Counties  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  bay  and  in  Anne  Arundel  County  on  the  western  shore  the 
acreage  planted  in  truck  was  in  1920,  according  to  the  United  States 
census  figures,  from  13  to  17  per  cent  of  the  improved  farm  land, 
which  may  be  compared  with  a  truck  acreage  of  6  per  cent  of  the 
improved  farm  land  in  the  whole  State.  In  Anne  Arundel  County 
the  trucking  section  is  concentrated  in  a  small  area  south  of  Balti- 
more, general  farm  crops  and  tobacco  being  raised  in  the  rest  of  the 

^  This  study  is  one  of  a  series  being  made  by  the  Children'^  Bureau  which  deals  with  the  problem  of  rural 
child  labor.  The  Mlowiii^  reports  in  this  series  have  been  jmblished  or  are  in  press:  Child  Laboar  and  the 
W(M-k  of  Mothers  in  the  Beet  Fields  of  Colorado  and  Michigan,  Publication  No.  115;  Child  Welfare  in 
Cotton-Orowing  Areas  of  Texas.  Studies  similar  to  that  made  in  Maryland  have  recently  been  completed 
in  the  "tracMng"  ar^  of  New  Jersey  and  VirgirBla. 

*  Development  and  Localization  of  Truck  Crops  in  the  United  States.  Separate  from  Yearbook  of  the 
U.S.  Bepartment  of  AgricidtmTB,  me,  No.  702.    Washington,  1917. 
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county.  On  the  Peninsula  the  trucking  areas  are  more  widely  dis- 
tributed ;  the  more  important  are  near  Salisbury  in  Wicomico  County, 
near  Princess  Anne  and  Marion  in  Somerset  County,  and  near  Berlin 
and  Snow  Hill  in  Worcester  County.  In  Anne  Arundel  County  a 
great  variety  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  is  grown;  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  strawberries  and  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  most 
important  truck  crops. 

On  account  of  the  intensive  nature  of  truck  growing  the  ia^rms  are 
small,  as  a  rule^,  and  much  hand  labor  is  used.  Hand  labor  in  har- 
vesting perishable  crops  is  essential;  beans,  strawberries,  tomatoes, 
and  melons  must  be  hand  picked.  Even  where  machines  are  used 
to  dig  potatoes  the  latter  must  be  picked  up  by  hand,  and  though 
green  peas  are  sometimes  threshed  by  machine  when  sold  to  canneries, 
they  must  be  picked  by  hand  for  the  market.  The  picking  of  most 
crops  is  simple  and  can  be  done  by  children.  The  large  truck  farmers 
of  Anne  Arundel  County  import  Polish  women  and  children  from 
Baltimore  for  picking;  on  the  Eastern  Shore  local  labor  is  generally 
employed,  though  some  negro  labor  is  imported.  The  owners  of 
the  larger  farms  in  both  sections  employ  laborers  or  have  tenants  living 
on  their  farms;  on  the  small  farms  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren do  most  of  the  work. 

The  only  regulation  of  the  work  of  children  on  farms  in  Maryland 
is  the  indirect  restriction  imposed  by  the  State  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,^  since  the  child-labor  law,  except  possibly  as  regards  em- 
ployment during  school  hours  of  children  required  to  attend  school, 
applies  only  to  a  specific  list  of  occupations,  which  does  not  include 
agricultural  pursuits. 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  study  the  work  of  children  on 
truck  farms,  and  the  areas  chosen  for  intensive  study  were  localities 
in  which  the  principal  truck  crops  are  raised.  The  areas  were  se- 
lected after  consultation  with  county  agricultural  agents  and  school 
officials,  and,  for  pxu-poses  of  convenience,  were  usually  coextensive 
with  the  school  districts.  In  the  Peninsula  counties  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  the  selected  districts  were  secured  from  the  school  records  and  their 
attendance  records  copied;  in  Anne  Arundel  County  school  records 
were  secured  only  for  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  who  reported 
that  they  had  worked  on  a  farm  during  the  year  preceding  the 
inquiry.  The  families  of  these  children  were  then  visited  and  de- 
tailed information  secured  concerning  all  of  them  who  had  worked 
on  a  truck  farm  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  12  months.     In 

8  See  p.  17. 
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the  Anne  Arundel  area  a  house-to-house  canvass  was  also  made  for 
children  who  worked  on  farms  and  whose  names  were  not  on  the  school 
record.  In  this  way  many  children  were  found  who  belonged  to  the 
families  of  migratory  workers  from  Baltimore.  The  school  records 
of  these  children  were  later  obtained  from  Baltimore  public  and  paro- 
chial schools.  The  survey  made  in  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  May  and  June,  1921,  and  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  during  June  and  July,  1921,  covered  part  of  the  strawberry- 
picking  season  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  parts  of  the  bean  and  straw- 
berry-picking seasons  in  Anne  Arundel  County. 
50182°— 23- — 2 


RESIDENT   CHILD   WORKERS   ON   TRUCK  FARMS  IN  ANNE 

ARUNDM.  COCFNTf. 

The  area  in  Aane  AruBdel  Counfcj  chmen  for  study  is  a  mn&M.  p&H 
of  ths  aouniy  adjacent  to  Baltimore  in  which  the  truck  farms  of  the 
county  are  concentrated.  A  large  percentage  of  the  farm  land  under 
cultivation  in  this  area  is  given  up  to  truck,  general  crops  being  seldom 
grown.  While  some  of  the  truck  farms  in  this  area  are  comparatively 
large — ^from  200  to  300  acres — the  majority  are  smaller,  farms  of 
from  50  to  100  acres  predominating.  It  is  customary  for  children 
of  owners  of  small  farms,  both  white  and  negro,  to  help  both  with  the 
general  farm  work  and  in  the  harvesting  season.  Children  of  the 
larger  landholders,  however,  do  not  as  a  rule  work  on  the  farms. 
On  the  larger  truck  farms  hired  negro  laborers,  resident  in  the  area, 
do  the  general  farm  work  and  white  laborers  imported  from  Balti- 
more do  the  seasonal  work. 

Of  the  808  white  and  negro  children  who  were  interviewed  because 
they  had  done  farm  work  during  the  preceding  year,  about  one-third 
were  children  of  farm  owners  and  tenants,  one-third  were  children 
who  were  hu:ed  by  the  day  as  laborers  and  who  lived  in  the  locality, 
and  the  remaining  one-third  were  children  in  migratory  families  com- 
ing in  for  seasonal  work,  (Table  1.)  These  migratory  children 
liv^  and  worked  under  such  different  €<Mditions  from  children 
wh't^e  h.om.m  wem  in  the  aiea  that  they  are  discussed  in  a  separate 
section — ^Migratory  Child  Workers  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  pa^  23. 


Table  1. — Working  status  of  children  infmmMes  interviewed,  by  sex 

ArundeiOm^. 

and  race;  Anne 

Childrea  under  16  years  oi 

age. 

Worldng  s^l«s  of  cfaM. 

TotaL 

White. 

Negro. 

Nitmlier. 

Per  cent 

distribu- 

tiflai. 

Nttmfeer.^ 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 

Total., - ..,.-. 

^OS 

100.0 

480 

im,Q 

328 

100.O 

HesM^it I^^orer.    .  ...  .*  -  .'-. ^ 

5^ 

265 

31 

254 

2m 

415 

6C.8 
S5.4 
31.6 

31.4 
33.2 

218 

m 

166 
21 
31 

im. 

2^4, 

45.4 

34.6 
4.4 

6.6 
'54.S  ! 

322 

89 

10 

223 

6 

141 

98.2 

Mj&BMttkTWa.. 

30.2 

J^ariB.  owned 

27.1 

IPjuta  Fisatod  .              

3.0 

O^er  fekTHi 

68.0 

Migratory  Is&Mxet 

1.8 

Boys. ., 

1O0.O 

R^ident  labosBT '                            . .  . .  ^  w . . 

2T9 

XH 

143 

11 

125 
186 

393 

67,2 
37.1 
34.5 
2.7 
30.1 
32,8 

ios,e 

118 

95 
7 
i6 

46.  § 
40.2 
37.4 
2.$ 
6.3 
13.  S 

im4)i 

m 

^\ 
48 
4 
109 

100. 0 

Homo&ns....          « 

32.3 

l^fjrmri  •oivTiiwJ ,  ^  --„„,,--  -  - 

29.8 

Farm  reaped 

2.5 

other  farm 

67.7 

Mi^titory  leSbaret 

Oirls 

167 

IfiO.d 

IleBid#w^t.  IjOp^rcs-.. . . 

261 

m 

112 
2D 
129 
132 

66,4 
33.fi 
28.5 
S.I 

32.a 

33.$ 

m 
m 

71: 
14 
IS 
126 

44.2 
37,6 
31.4 

6.6 
S5.8 

161 

47  i 

a 

114 
4 

96.4 

H<om«  fEtfm 

23.1 

Farm  owned 

24.6 

f^rw  rmA^ .  - 

3.6 

Oih&risxm -.. 

^.3 

Migratory  li*orer 

3.€ 

6  CHILD  LABOB  OlfT   MAB^TI^AND  TBUCK  FABMS. 

THE  WORKERS'  FAMILIES. 

Of  the  540  children  who  lived  in  the  area  and  worked  on  farms,  322, 
or  three-fifths,  were  negro  and  218  were  white.  The  majority  of 
the  white  children  were  farmers'  children,  76  per  cent  being  children 
of  farm  owners  and  10  per  cent  those  of  tenants.  About  one-half — 36 
out  of  73 — of  the  white  farm  owners  whose  children  worked  were 
foreign  born,  chiefly  Polish  and  German.  Situated  near  a  large 
city,  the  area  has  been  much  modified  in  population  by  recent 
inmiigrations.  The  families  of  the  foreign  born  were  less  pros- 
perous than  the  native  white  farmers  whose  children  worked. 
Although  most  of  them  could  speak  English,  many  were  illiterate, 
one  or  both  parents  in  13  of  the  36  families  being  unable  to  read  and 
write  in  any  language — about  the  same  proportion  of  illiteracy  as 
that  reported  by  the  negro  parents.  Only  14  per  cent  of  the  resident 
white  children  included  in  the  study  were  hired  laborers.  These 
included  only  one  family  of  children  whose  parents  were  of  foreign 
birth. 

Most  of  the  322  resident  negro  children,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
hired  by  the  day,  less  than  one-third  being  the  children  of  owners  or 
tenants.  (Table  1.)  Many  child  workers  in  the  families  of  negro 
farm  operators  worked  also  as  hired  hands  on  other  than  the  home 
farm,  a  practice  which  was  not  customary  among  white  farmers' 
children.  The  farms  of  negro  farm  owners  were  smaller  than  those 
of  either  native  or  foreign-born  white  farmers,  averaging  about  20 
acres,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  between  50  and  100  acres  for 
white  farm  owners.  The  fathers  of  the  negro  children  working  as 
hired  laborers  were  either  farm  laborers  or  laborers  on  the  roads,  or 
worked  at  the  near-by  military  camps  or  on  the  Baltimore  docks. 

The  differences  in  financial  status  among  the  white  families  and  the 
uniformly  poor  economic  condition  of  the  negro  families  whose 
children  did  farm  work  are  indicated  by  the  types  of  houses  and  the 
localities  in  which  they  lived  as  well  as  by  the  size  of  the  farms.  The 
homes  of  the  white  families  were  usually  in  a  thickly  settled  farming 
district  where  nearly  all  the  land  was  under  cultivation,  but  the 
homes  of  the  negro  families  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  region  where 
waste  lands,  swamps,  and  woodlands  were  more  generally  seen  than 
tilled  fields.  A  few  white  families  lived  in  large  houses  with  modern 
conveniences,  a  few  in  tumble-down  two-room  shacks,  but  the  major- 
ity occupied  houses  of  from  four  to  six  rooms  which  had,  however, 
the  usual  outside  privy  and  no  running  water.  Negro  families, 
whether  they  lived  on  small  farms  or  in  villages,  usually  lived  in 
two-storied,  unpainted  cabins  of  three  or  four  rooms.  Such  <6abins 
were  not  always  provided  with  even  an  outside  privy,  and  the  water 
supply  was  secured  from  shallow  wells  or  springs  and  brooks. 
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Overcrowding  occurred  among  both  white  and  negro  families. 
Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  95  white  families  and  32  per  cent  of  the  151 
negro  families  reported  two  or  more  persons  per  room.  (Table  2.) 
Of  the  13  white  families  who  reported  overcrowding,  8  were  foreign 
boT-n. 

Table  2. — Average  number  of  persons  per  room  in  resident  families,  hy  race;  Anne  Arundel 

County. 


White  families. 

Negro  families. 

Average  number  of  persons  per  room. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

95 

100.0 

151 

100.0 

Less  than  1 

7 

75 
10 

3 

7.4 
78.9 
10.5 

3.2 

16 
86 
37 
10 
1 
1 

10  6 

1,  less  than  2 

67  0 

2,  less  than  3 

24.5 

3,  less  than  5 

6  6 

5,  less  than  7 

,7 

Not  reported 

,7 

CHILDREN'S  WORK  ON  TRUCK  FARMS. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  218  white  and  322  negro  children 
whose  homes  were  in  this  area  and  who  worked  on  farms  were  girls. 
Of  these  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  8.3  per  cent  had  not  reached 
their  eighth  and  28.5  per  cent  their  tenth  birthday.  The  ages  at 
which  they  had  begun  farm  work  varied  little  with  their  nationality, 
^  but  whit^boys  started  to  work  at  earlier  ages  than  white  girls  and 
hired  children  did  not  do  field  work  at  as  early  ages  as  farmers^ 
children;  r  Fifty- three  of  the  132  white  and  negro  children  who  were 
14  years  of  age  or  more  when  interyiewed  had  started  field  work 
before  they  were  10  years  of  age  and  84  before  they  were  12. 

Kinds  of  work. 

Children  in  this  area  work  on  almost  all  the  crops  that  are  raised 
there.  The  most  important  crops  are  green  beans,  green  peas, 
tomatoes,  strawberries,  cantaloupes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  but  sweet 
corn,  cabbage,  squash,  green  peppers,  and  eggplant  are  also  grown. 
The  work  done  by  two  boys,  children  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
larger  truck  farms,  illustrates  the  kinds  of  crops  and  the  variety 
of  work  on  each  crop.  Both  boys,  13  and  15  years  of  age,  respectively, 
did  the  same  work — plowed  and  harrowed;  planted  peas,  beans, 
white  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  and  peppers;  transplanted  cantaloupes 
and  eggplants,  and  '^  dropped/^  sweet  potatoes;  thinned  corn  and  egg- 
plants; hoed  or  weeded  all  crops;  sprayed  potatoes  and  tomatoes; 
,  /'bulged''  potatoes;  cut  corn;  picked  strawberries,  peas,  beans, 
cantaloupes,  eggplant,  apples,  and  peaches;  loaded  wagons  with 
vegetables,  and  sorted  cantaloupes,  sweet  potatoes,  eggplant,  and 
peppers. 
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WMte  cMldren  did  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  aegro  ehildren. 
Tim  latter  were  usually  hired  only  for  picking  strawberries,  beans, 
peas,  and  tomatoes,  thoi^h  occasionally  also  for  transplanting, 
iMjeing,  mid  weeding.  Children  under  10  years  <d  age  were  usuaiiy 
employed  only  at  picking  and  at  the  easier  kinds  of  planting  and 
transplanting,  but  older  girls,  in  addition  to  such  work,  did  hoeing 
and  weeding,  and  boys  12  years  of  age  and  more,  in  addition  to  the 
easier  kinds  of  work,  also  plowed,  cultivated,  and  harrowed.  (Tables 
3,  4,  and  5.) 

Almost  every  child  who  does  farm  work  in  this  locality  helps  at 
harvesting  time.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  children  included  in 
the  present  study  had  picked  green  vegetables  or  strawberries  or 
both,  and  over  one-third  had  helped  harvest  Irish  or  sweet  potatoes  or 
both.  Picking  beans  was  reported  by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
children,  and  picking  strawberries,  tomatoes,  and  peas  was  also 
reported  by  large  numbers.  (Table  4.)  Fewer  children,  one-fifth  and 
one-sixth,  respectively,  reported  that  they  had  picked  cucumbers 
and  melons. 

Table  3. — Ages  of  children  in  resident  fawMies  doing  each  specified  hind  of  field  worTcy  by 

race;  Anne  Arundel  County. 


Children  under  16  y«irs  of  age  doing  each  spectfled  Mnd  of  field  wo  A:. 

KiDd  of  field  work  and  race. 

Total. 

Under  8 

years. 

8  years, 
under  10. 

10  mmSf 
under  12. 

12  years, 
under  14. 

14  yeaa-s, 
under  16. 

Age 
not 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

p^ 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

l>er. 

Per 

cent.i 

re- 

WMte- 

21s 

49 
59 
93 
52 
97 

119 
33 

169 
57 

195 

119 
26 
24 

322 

19 

8.7 

44 

20.2 

48 

22.0 

59 

27.1 

48 

22.0 

Plowing 

1 
2 

12 
1 
9 

16 
1 

27 
5 

m 

16 

"3.' 4' 

12.9 

1.9 

9.3 

13.4 

16.6" 

8.8 

20.5 

13.4 

6 

9 

18 

10 

18 

24 

5 

37 

13 

47 

23 

1 

4 

77 

'ih'.z 

19.4 
19.2 
18.6 
20.2 

"21.' 9* 
22.8 
24. 1 
19.3 

23.9 

17 

21 
29 
15 
33 
43 
9 
51 
18 
56 
36 
2 
6 

67 

35.' 6" 
31.2 
28.8 
34.0 

m.i 

'iQ.2 
31.6 
25.6 
30.3 

20.8 

26 
27 
30 
26 
37 
^ 
17 
44 
19 
46 
39 
3 
11 

84 

Harrowinfif      

45.8 
32.3 
50.0 
38.1 
24.4 

Planting 

4 

4.3 

Cultivatinsr 

Hoeing 

W^jding      .         

7 

1 
10 

2 
12 

5 

5.9 

"i.'i" 

3.5 
6.2 
4.2 

Snravine: 

^iEi^D^plaiiMng... 

26.0 
33.3 
23.6 
32.8 

Thinnine 

Picldfig 

Gathering  potatoes 

BtaieMag,  or  hu^kittg  eora.. 
Sa.Ting  fodder  2 

3 

65 

20.2 

Negro 

26 

8. 1 

26.1 

3 

Plowing...  .         

34 
38 
86 
39 

134 

87 

6 

iiO 
44 

299 
70 
6 
12 

...... 

1 
I 

10 

1 

10 
7 
1 

m 
2 

m 
5 
I 

"ii.'e" 

1 
2 

16 

iae* 

6 
7 
14 

to 

36 

17  ;■ 
2 

S8 

9 
63 
13 

2 

3 

"ie.l' 

*26.*9* 
19.5 

'23,' g' 

"2Li' 

ia6 

25 
27 
43 
27 
58 
35 

,1 

i: 

33 
2 

7 

"56.*6" 

'43."3' 
40.2 

1 

Harrowing 

1 

Planting  "              .... 

2 

2.3, 

1 

Oullivating 

1 

Hoeing  -      ... 

5 
3 

3.7 
1.4 

7.5 
8.0 

'u'.8 

ml* 
7.1 

23 

im 
1 

Zl 
9 

72 
13 

17.2 
26.4 

ii'i' 

18.6 

2 

Weeding 

2 

Spraying 

Transpianting 

9 

S.«i 

35.  i 

'25.' 8 
47.1 

.... .^ 

3 

Thinning  

1 

Pictoig 

2B 
5 
1 

7.7 
7.1 

3 

Gathering  potatoes » . 

1 

Saving  fodder  ^ ^ . 

2 

1  Not  Ji9wu  whem  'base  is  less  tflma.  50. 
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Picking  beanSy  peas,  or  strawberries  requires  little  skill  and  can 
be  done  by  children  as  soon  as  tliey  are  old  enough  to  distinguish  a 
mature  pod  or  a  ripe  berry  from  a  green  one.  In  picking  beans  and 
peas  the  picker  works  in  a  half  kneeling,  half  sitting  position  when 
the  crop  is  good,  turning  back  the  vines  with  one  hand  and  tossing 
the  pods  into  the  basket  with  the  other,  but  when  the  crop  is  poor  he 
is  obhged  to  stand  and  bend  over  the  low  plants.  The  worker  keeps 
the  basket  on  the  ground,  placing  it  when  full  on  his  shoulder,  carry- 
ing it  to  the  end  of  the  row,  and  emptying  it  into  a  sack.  Sometimes 
the  child  has  a  burlap  bag  tied  about  his  waist  into  which  he  puts  the 
pods.  Strawberry  picking  is  very  similar,  for  when  the  berries  are 
plentiful  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  half  sitting  position,  but  when 
the  crop  is  poor  the  worker  must  stand  and  bend  over  the  plants. 
The  amount  of  fatigue  caused  by  picking  strawberries  or  beans 
depends  on  how  many  hours  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  back  bent 
and  knees  cramped.  Both  white  and  negro  children  are  employed 
on  these  crops,  but  relatively  fewer  negro  children  reported  picking 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  and  potatoes — crops  which  the  f  armeiB 
are  usually  able  to  get  to  market  with  the  help  of  their  wives  or 
children  or  of  their  regular  employees. 

Tomato  picking,  which  had  been  done  by  over  two-thirds  of  the 
white  children  but  by  only  one-third  of  the  negro  children,  is  harder 
work  than  picking  beans  or  strawberries.  The  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work  is  not  picking  the  fruit  off  the  vines,  though  it  is  necessary 
to  stand  and  stoop  continuously,  but  carrying  the  hampers.  A  five- 
eighths  bushel  basket  of  tomatoes,  the  size  commonly  used,  weighs, 
when  ftiU,  about  40  pounds.  Younger  children  are  not  always 
required,  however,  to  'Hote  the  baskets''  but  sometimes  put  the 
fruit  they  pick  into  the  hampers  of  adults  with  whom  they  are 
working.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  white  children,  few  of  whom 
were  under  10  years  of  age,  had  picked  cucmnbers.  The  hampers  of 
cucumbers,  like  baskets  of  tomatoes,  are  heavy  to  carry.  (See 
illustration  facing  p.  10.)  Melons  are  also  heavy  to  handle  and 
younger  children  can  not  be  trusted  to  select  ripe  ones.  One  father 
said  that  for  the  latter  reason  he  did  not  allow  his  two  children  8 
and  13  years  of  age  to  pick  melons;  he  and  his  wife  picked  and  the 
children  ^Hoted  the  baskets. "  Picking  up  potatoes  was,  like  tomato 
and  cucumber  picking,  reported  by  a  larger  proportion  of  white  than 
negro  children,  by  over  one-half  of  the  white  as  compared  with  one- 
fifth  of  the  negro.  The  work  is  simple  and  can  be  done  by  children 
of  all  ages.  They  crawl  along  the  rows  on  hands  and  knees,  pick  up 
the  I  potatoes,  knock  or  scratch  off  the  dirt  with  their  fingers,  and 
throw  the  potatoes  in  piles  or  into  baskets.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
harvested  like  Irish  potatoes,  except  that  it  is  also  necessary  to 
break  them  from  the  vines.     The  hard  work,  loosening  the  potatoes 
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from  the  soil,  is  previously  done  by  a  plow  or  potato  digger.  Some 
of  the  older  children,  besides  picking  up  the  potatoes,  carry  the 
baskets  to  the  edge  of  the  field  and  dump  the  potatoes  into  barrels  or 
into  a  wagon. 

Table  4. — Crops  picked  hy  children  in  resident  families,  by  sex  and  race;  Anne  Arundel 

County. 


Children  under  16 

jrears  of  age  picking  each  specified  crop. 

Crops  picked,  and  sex. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

540 

100.0 

218 

100.0 

322 

100.0 

Strawberries 

317 
353 
236 
255 
106 
92 

57 
92 

279 

58.7 
65.4 
43.7 
47.2 
19.6 
17.0 

10.6 
17.0 

100.0 

86 
107 

84 
149 

85 

67 

4 
63 

118 

39.4 
49.1 
38.5 
68.3 
39.0 
30.7 

1.8 
28.9 

100.0 

231 
246 
152 
106 
21 
25 

53 
29 

161 

71.7 

Beans 

76.4 

Peas 

47.2 

Tomatoes 

32.9 

Cucumbers. . .                   

6.5 

Melons 

7.8 

Blackberries,    raspberries,    and    huckle- 
berries ....  ..              

16.5 

other  fruits  and  vegetables 

9.0 

Bovs * 

100.0 

Strawberries 

138 
161 

io;2 

146 
67 
69 

31 
61 

261 

49.5 
57.7 
36.6 
52.3 
21.  0 
24.7 

11.1 
21.9 

100.0 

38 
55 
39 
95 
56 
52 

4 
42 

100 

32.2 
46.6 
33.1 
80.5 
47.5 
44.1 

3.4 
35.6 

100.0 

100 
106 
63 
51 
U 
17 

T    19 
161 

62.1 

Beans 

65.8 

Peas ■ 

39.1 

Tomatoes 

31.7 

6.8 

Melons 

10.6 

Blackberxies,    raspberries,    and    huckle- 
berries  

16.8 

Other  fruits  and  vegetables 

11.8 

Girls 

100.0 

Strawberries 

179 
192 
134 
109 
39 
23 

26 
31 

68.6 
73.6 
51.3 
41.8 
14.9 
8.8 

10.0 
11.9 

48 
52 
45 
54 
29 
15 

48.0 
52.0 
45.0 
54.0 
29.0 
15.0 

131 
140 
89 
55 
10 
8 

26 
10 

81.4 

Beans 

87.0 

Peas                                 

55. 3 

Tomatoes  

34.2 

Cucumbers 

6.2 

Melons                                     .        

5.0 

Blackberries,    raspberries,    and    huckle- 
berries 

16.1 

Other  fruits  and  vegetables. . .              

21 

21.0 

6.2 

Planting  and  transplanting  various  crops  were  reported  by  many 
of  the  children,  especially  by  those  who  lived  on  farms.  Over 
one-half  (53.4  per  cent)  of  the  white  and  over  one-third  (36  per 
cent)  of  the  negro  boys  reported  that  they  had  planted  one  or  more 
crops;  three-tenths  (30  per  cent)  of  the  white  girls  but  less  than  one- 
fifth  (17.4  per  cent)  of  the  negro  also  reported  planting.  Of  the 
group  of  179  children  who  reported  one  or  more  kinds  of  planting, 
50.8  per  cent  had  planted  cucimabers  or  melons,  48  per  cent  Irish 
potatoes,  41.9  per  cent  either  sweet  or  field  corn,  36.9  per  cent  beans, 
20.7  per  cent  peas. 

Some  kinds  of  planting  are  simple.  Planting  Irish  potatoes,  for 
instance,  which  was  reported  by  a  few  children  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  10,  consists  in  dropping  pieces  of  potato  by  hand  into  a 
furrow  already  plowed  for  the  purpose.     The   second  planting  of 
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corn,  known  as  replanting,  which  consists  of  dropping  seeds  by  hand 
into  a  drill,  was  also  reported  by  children  as  young  as  8  years.  Few 
children  under  10  years,  however,  planted  melons  or  cucumbers, 
which  though  done  by  hand  requires  more  judgment  than  either  of 
the  kinds  of  planting  previously  mentioned.  The  use  of  machines 
increases  the  difficulty  and  dangers  of  farm  work  for  children  and 
undoubtedly  many  who  reported  planting  corn,  beans,  or  peas 
operated  the  various  hand  or  horse-drawn  machines  which  are  in 
common  use  in  this  area  for  planting.  Information  was  not  obtained 
as  to  the  numbers  of  children  using  machines. 

Table  h.-^Kimds  of  field  work  done  by  children  in  resident  families ^  by  sex  and  race; 

Anne  Arundel  County. 


Kind  of  field  work,  and  sex. 


Children  under  16  years  of  age  doing  each  specified 
kind  of  field  work. 


Total. 


Number.  Percent. 


White. 


Number.  Pot  cent 


Negro. 


Number.  Percent, 


Total 

Plowing 

Harrowing 

Planting 

Cultivating 

Hoeing 

Weeding 

Spraying 

Transplanting 

Thinidng 

Picking .-,., 

Gathering  potatoes 

Shucking  or  husking  com. 
Saving  fodder  i 

Boys.... 

Plowing 

Harrowing 

Planting 

Cultivating 

Hoeing 

Weeding 

Spraying 

Transplanting 

Thinning 

Picking 

Gathering  potatoes 

Chucking  or  husking  com 
Saving  fodder  1 

Girls 

Pl0WL_, 

Harrowj 
Planting.  .^ 
Cultivating 

Hoeing « 

Weeding 

Spraying 

Transplanting 

Thinning.  T:    . 

Picking!! ;.... 

Gathering  potatoes 

Shucking  or  husking  corn 
Saving  fodder  1 


540 


83 

97 

179 

91 

231 

206 

39 

329 

101 

494 

189 

12 

36 

279 


81 

92 
121 

85 
140 
100 

32 
193 

71 

248 

109 

7 

27 

261 


2 

5 

68 

6 

91 

106 

7 

136 

30 

246 

80 

5 

9 


100.0 


15.4 

18.0 

33.1 

16.9 

42.8 

38.1 

7.2 

60.9 

18.7 

91.5 

35.0 

2.2 

6.7 

100.0 


29.0 
33.0 
43.4 
30.5 
50.2 
35.8 
11.5 
69.2 
25.4 
88.9 
39.1 
2.5 
9.7 

100.0 


0.8 

1.9 
22.2 

2.3 
34.9 
40.6 

2.7 
52.1 
11.6 

94;  3' 

30.7 
1.9 
3.4 


218 


100.0 


49 
59 
93 
52 
97 

119 
33 

169 
57 

195 

119 
6 
24 


22.5 
27.1 
42.7 
23.9 
44.5 
54.6 
15.1 
77.5 
26.1 
89.4 
54.6 
2.8 
11.0 

100.0 


47 
54 
63 
48 
66 
68 
26 

101 
41 

105 

71 

4 

20 

100 


39.8 
45.8 
63.4 
40.7 
55.9 
57.6 
22.0 
85.6 
34.7 
89.0 
60.2 
3.4 
16.9 

100.0 


2 

5 
30 

4 
31 
61 

7 
68 
16 

48 
2 
4 


2.0 

5.0 

30.0 

4.0 

31.0 

61.0 

7.0 

68.0 

16.0 

90.0 

48.0 

2.0 

4.0 


322 


34 
38 
86 
39 

134 
87 
6 

160 
44 

299 
70 
6 
12 

161 


34 

38 

58 

37 

74 

32 

6 

92 

30 

143 

38 

3 

7 

161 


68 
14 
156 
32 
3 
6 


100.0 


10.6 

11.8 

26.7 

12.1 

41.  e 

27.0 

1.9 

49.7 

13.7 

92.9 

21.7 

1.9 

3.7 

100.0 


21.1 
23.6 
36.0 
23.0 
46.0 
19.9 
3.7 
67.1 
18.0 
88.8 
23.6 
1.9 
4.3 

100.0 


28 

2 

60 

65 

17.4 

1.2 

37.3 

34.2 

42.2 
8.7 
96.9 
19.9 
1.9 


>  Includes  stackii^  and  pitching. 
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A  majority  of  the  white  children,  over  three-fourths  (77,5  per  cent) , 
and  one-half  the  negro,  reported  transplanting,  usually  tomatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  or  cantaloupes,  though  a  few  had  transplanted  straw- 
berries, eggplants,  green  peppers,  and  other  vegetables.  Nearly 
one-half  (44.2  per  cent)  the  children  under  10  years  of  age  had  done 
some  kind  of  transplanting.  Although  they  did  not  always  specify 
what  operation  they  had  performed,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
had  done  some  kind  of  hand  transplanting,  such,  for  instance,  as 
^^ dropping^'  strawberry  or  sweet  potato  plants,  a  simple  operation 
consisting  only  of  walking  along  the  plowed  field  and  dropping  a  plant 
at  regular  intervals.  The  planting  and  ^^ setting ''  of  the  plants  is 
done  by  another  worker  who  follows,  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
sets  the  plant  in  the  hole.  As  one  father  remarked,  ^^Any  little 
child  who  can  walk  straight  can  be  taught  to  drop,  but  planting 
takes  sense. '^  The  transplanting  of  strawberries  is  usually,  though 
not  always,  done  by  hand  in  this  locality;  tomatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  usually  transplanted  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  or  machine 
transplanter.  Information  was  not  obtained  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  children  who  reported  transplanting  tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes 
worked  by  hand  or  used  a  machine,  nor  was  information  obtained 
concerning  the  kinds  of  machines  in  common  use  in  this  area.^ 
Hence  precisely  what  difficulties  the  children  experienced  in  their 
work  can  not  be  stated. 

General  farm  work  was  done  by  a  majority  of  the  boys  12  years 
of  age  and  more  who  worked  on  their  fathers^  farms,  but  few  children 
were  hired  for  general  work  other  than  hoeing.  Negro  boys,  there- 
fore, a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  hired  hands,  were  not  as  likely 
as  white  boys  to  report  that  they  had  done  plowing,  harrowing,  cul- 
tivating, spraying,  and  weeding.  Few  girls  and  few  children  under 
12  years  of  age  did  any  general  work  except  hoeing  and  weeding. 
Hoeing,  which  was  reported  by  over  two-fifths  of  both  the  white  and 
negro  children,  involves  a  certain  amount  of  bending  and  is  a  fatiguing 
and  monotonous  task  when  done  for  many  hours  in  the  hot  sun. 
Plowing,  harrowing,  and  cultivating  require  physical  strength. 
Although  two-fifths  of  the  white  boys  reported  plowing  and  a  some- 
what greater  proportion  reported  harrowing,  it  is  significant  that  only 
8  boys  who  had  done  plowing  were  under  12  years  of  age,  one  being 
8  and  another  9  years.  One  Polish  father  said  he  had  learned  by 
experience  to  be  careful  of  his  2  boys,  aged  12  and  14  ye^rs,  because 
^^my  oldest,  he  got  a  rupture;  we  put  him  too  young  at  the  plow." 
Only  11  boys  under  12  years  and  1  girl  had  done  cultivating.  One 
boy  of  8  w^ho  reported  cultivating  was  learning  under  the  supervision 
of  his  father,  who  said  that  he  was  strong  enough  for  cultivating, 

*  The  machine  transplanter  in  common  use  on  the  Eastern  Shore  is  described  on  p.  41. 
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but  too  young  to  plow.  Another  father  said  that  he  was  "  too  par- 
ticular with  his  crops  to  let  his  12-year-old  boy  either  plow  or  culti- 
vate.'' The  difficulties  experienced  in  these  kinds  of  work  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  kinds  of  machines  used;  information  on  this 
point  was  not  obtained  for  Anne  Arundel  County.^ 

Except  for  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating,  and  lifting  heavy 
baskets  of  vegetables,  the  work  which  the  children  reported  that 
they  did  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  physical  strength.  Endur- 
ance, however,  is  necessary.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  summer 
months  when  the  hot  sun  beats  down  upon  the  stretches  of  open 
fields.  The  constant  walking  over  plowed  ground  under  the  hot 
sun — the  children  usually  wear  broad-brimmed  straw  hats  and  white 
children  wear  shoes  and  stockings — the  monotonous  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  continual  stooping,  which  involves  a  strain  on  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  shoulders,  combine  to  make  the  work 
fatiguing. 

The  length  of  the  working-day. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  data  regarding  the 
hours  which  the  children  worked,  inquiry  was  made  only  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  worked  on  the  last  typical  day  before  the  agent's 
visit.  By  limiting  the  inquiry  to  a  single  day,  usually  the  day 
preceding  the  agent's  visit,  it  was  considered  that  the  information 
secured  would  be  accurate  and  that  it  would  fairly  represent  the 
daily  hours  worked  during  the  period  covered  by  the  agents'  visits. 
Although  the  work  was  somewhat  irregular,  and  the  number  of  hours 
varied  from  day  to  day,  the  average  hours  worked  on  a  large  number 
of  typical  days  would  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  length  of  the  average 
working-day.  As  the  survey  was  made  during  part  of  the  straw- 
berry and  bean  picking  seasons,  more  children  reported  picking  than 
any  other  work  on  the  day  for  which  information  regarding  hours 
was  secured.  The  hours  for  picking  strawberries  are  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  berries  can  not  be  picked  until  the  dew  has  dried  off  and 
by  the  fact  that  they  must  be  shipped  as  soon  as  picked;  the  hours 
for  picking  beans  are  also  limited,  because  the  pods  shrivel  if  picked 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  very  hot.  During  the 
season  covered  by  the  study  also  the  working  hours  for  bean  picking 
were  said  to  be  shorter  than  those  of  a  more  typical  season  because 
of  the  poor  crop.  Hence  the  following  account  of  the  length  of  the 
working-day  indicates  a  shorter  day  than  is  probably  customary  for 
children  doing  more  general  kinds  of  work  on  truck  farms. 

That  the  field  work  of  the  older  boys  was  important  and  the  work 
of  the  younger  children  relatively  insignificant  is  indicated  by  the 
longer  working-day  of  the  former,  which  was  commonly  8  or  more 

^  For  plowing  by  children  on  tlie  Eastern  Shore  farms,  see  p.  42. 
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hours.  (Table  6.)  Of  58  white  and  negro  boys  12  and  13  years  of 
age  who  reported  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  field  31  had 
worked  9  or  more  hours  and  6  had  worked  12  or  more  hours.  Of 
66  boys  14  and  15  years  of  age  12  had  also  worked  12  or  more  hours. 
A  few  young  children  worked  long  hours;  thus,  20  of  the  81  negro 
children,  though  only  3  of  the  46  white  children,  under  10  years  of 
age,  reporting  hours,  had  worked  9  or  more  hours,  an  8-year-old  col- 
ored girl  reporting  on  her  last  working-day  13  hours  in  the  fields. 

Table  6. — Field  hours  of  children  in  resident  families  on  last  working-day  previous  to 
agenVs  visit,  by  age  and  race;  Anne  Arundel  County. 


Children  under  16  years  of  age  doing  field  work. 

Field  hours  on  a  typ- 
ical   working    day, 
and  race. 

Total. 

Under 

8 
years.i 

8  years, 
under  10. 

10  years, 
under  12. 

12  years, 
under  14. 

14  years, 
under  16. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

White 

218 

100.0 

19 

44 

100.0 

48 

100.0 

59 

100.0 

48 

100.0 

Less  than  4  hours 

4  hours,  less  than  6 

6  hours,  less  than  8 

8  hours,  less  than  9 

9  hours,  less  than  10. . . 

10  hours,  less  than  12. . 
12  hours,  less  than  14. . 
Not  reported 

58 
38 
24 
17 

9 
32 

7 
33 

2322 

26.6 
17.4 
11.0 
7.8 
4.1 
14.7 
3.2 
15.1 

100.0 

9 
1 
3 



6" 

26 

20 

8 

11 

65 

15 
9 
5 
6 
1 
5 

11 
15 
9 
4 
3 
9 
3 
5 

67 

18.6 
25.4 
15.3 
6.8 
5.1 
15.3 
5.1 
8.5 

100.0 

3 
5 
6 
6 
4 
17 
3 
4 

84 

100.0 

7 

77 

100.0 

Negro 

100. 0 

Less  than  4  hours 

4  hours,  less  than  6 

6  hours,  less  than  8 . . . . 

8  hours,  less  than  9 

9  hours,  less  than  10. . . 

10  hours,  less  than  12. . 
12  hours,  less  than  14. . 
Not  reported 

59 
38 
34 
51 
26 
61 
22 
31 

18.3 
11.8 
10.6 
15.8 
8.1 
18.9 
6.8 
9.6 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 

18 
9 
6 
9 
6 
8 
2 
7 

27.7 

13.8 
9.2 

13.8 
9.2 

12.3 
3.1 

10.8 

17 
12 
9 
13 
7 
8 

22.1 
15.6 
11.7 
16.9 
9.1 
10.4 

6 
6 
9 

10 
7 

19 
5 
5 

9.0 

9.0 

13.4 

14.9 

10.4 

28.4 

7.5 

7.5 

8 
6 
8 
16 
4 
24 
13 
5 

9.5 
7.1 
9.5 
19.0 
4.8 
28.6 
15.5 

11 

14.3 

6  0 

!  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
2  Includes  3  children  for  whom  age  was  not  reported. 

Negro  children  as  a  whole  worked  much  longer  hours  than  white 
children,  but  no  marked  difference  appeared  between  the  hours  of 
white  children  of  native  and  foreign-born  parentage.  Of  162  white 
children  who  reported  the  number  of  hours  worked,  81  had  worked 
8  or  more  hours,  51  of  the  99  children  of  native  and  30  of  the  63 
children  of  foreign-born  parentage.  Only  4  children  of  native  and 
none  of  foreign  parentage  had  worked  from  13  to  14  hours  on  the  day 
preceding  the  agent^s  visit,  ThiFce  children  of  Hungarian  parents, 
boys  aged  13,  14,  and  15  years,  had  worked  picking  cucumbers  the 
day  before  the  agent's  visit  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock  and  from 
1  to  8  p.  m.  One-half  of  the  white  and  one-third  (33.3  per  cent) 
of  the  negro  children  reporting  had  worked  less  than  6  hours;  about 
one- third  (35  per  cent)  of  the  white  and  nearly  three-fifths  (55  per 
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cent)  of  the  negro  children,  8  or  more  hours.  About  seven-tenths  (69 
per  cent)  of  the  negro  children,  it  will  be  remembered,  but  only  14 
per  cent  of  the  white  children,  were  hired  laborers,  and  these  were  not 
as  likely  as  farmers^  children  to  work  less  than  8  hours.  Neither  were 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  as  likely  to  work  over  10  hours;  their  hours 
were  more  regular,  being,  as  a  rule,  8,  9,  or  10. 

In  addition  to  the  time  spent  working  in  the  field,  the  chores  or 
housework  reported  by  most  children  made  their  total  day's  work 
a  long  one.  Chores  were  reported  by  seven-tenths  of  the  white 
boys  and  by  two-fifths  of  the  negro  boys.  One-half  of  the  white 
girls  and  two-fifths  of  the  negro  also  did  chores.  Chores  consisted 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  horses,  cows,  and  pigs;  cleaning  out  stables, 
milking  cows,  feeding  chickens,  chopping  wood,  and  carrying  water 
both  for  the  household  and  for  live  stock.  Practically  all  the  white 
and  four-fifths  of  the  negro  girls  reported  housework,  which,  on 
account  of  lack  of  modern  household  conveniences  in  most  of  the 
homes  of  the  area,  was  more  than  usually  burdensome.  Some  boys 
also  helped  with  the  housework.  In  one  Polish  family,  for  example, 
where  the  mother  was  working  long  hours  in  the  field,  the  boys, 
besides  their  field  work,  took  turns  doing  the  washing.  The  time 
spent  by  the  boys  on  chores  or  household  duties  was  usually  not  so 
long  as  that  spent  by  the  girls,  so  that  the  total  working-day  of  the 
girls  was  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  boys,  who  spent  more  hours 
at  field  work.  On  the  last  day  of  field  work  the  total  number  of 
hours  worked  by  one-half  of  the  162  white  children  reporting  hours 
and  by  three-fiifths  (61.7  per  cent)  of  the  256  negro  children  reporting 
was  at  least  8  hours;  one-third  (32.1  per  cent)  of  the  white  and  two- 
fifths  (42.6  per  cent)  of  the  negro  children  had  worked  10  or  more 
hours.  A  few  children,  6  white  and  3  negro,  reported  working  a 
total  of  14  or  more  hours. 

Duration  of  work. 

It  is  probable  that,  whereas  most  of  the  children  under  10  or  12 
years  of  age,  as  well  as  most  of  the  older  girls,  were  employed  only 
intermittently  during  the  rush  seasons,  when  every  available  hand 
was  needed  to  get  the  produce  to  market,  the  majority  of  the  older 
boys  and  some  of  the  older  girls  worked  from  March  or  April,  when 
the  first  plowing  and  planting  was  done,  to  September  or  October, 
when  the  last  crop  was  harvested. 

In  one  family,  for  example,  were  three  girls  aged  15,  12,  and  10 
and  one  boy  aged  13.  The  eldest  girl  did  a  great  deal  of  farm  work, 
as  her  father,  who  was  a  carpenter,  worked  on  the  farm  only  in  the 
evenings  and  on  Sunday,  and  her  mother  was  occupied  with  house- 
work and  caring  for  the  yoxmger  children.  She,  as  well  as  her  13- 
year-old  brother,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  plowed  and 
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harrowed,  and  planted  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes;  ako,  during  May 
they  transplanted  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cabbage,  and  during 
the  summer  months  cultivated,  hoed,  and  weeded  all  the  different 
crops  and  picked  four  different  kinds  of  vegetables;  in  September 
they  gathered  potatoes.  Except  for  plowing,  the  two  younger  girls 
did  the  same  kinds  of  work.  In  the  months  of  April,  May,  September, 
and  October  the  mother  said  the  work  of  the  children  was  irregular; 
in  the  summer  months  they  worked  regularly  every  day  except  when 
it  rained.  On  the  day  before  the  agent^s  visit  each  child  had  worked 
10  hours — from  7  a.  m.  to  12  and  from  1  to  6  p.  m.  The  work  of  the 
older  boys  may  be  illustrated  by  the  work  experience  of  a  14-year-old 
negro  boy.  He  had  worked  7  days  in  April  hoeing  straw^berries,  21 
days  in  May  planting  corn  and  picking  strawberries,  7  more  days  in 
May  hoeing  strawberries  and  sweet  potatoes.  In  June  he  had  spent 
14  days  picking  strawberries  and  peas  and  in  hoeing  strawberries 
and  an  equal  amount  of  time  hoeing  tomatoes  and  picking  raspberries. 
Almost  every  day  in  July  he  had  worked  picking  either  beans  or 
raspberries  and  27  days  in  August  picking  blackberries. 

No  information  could  be  obtained  except  in  comparatively  rare 
cases  regarding  the  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  or  the 
number  of  days  worked  consecutively.  In  the  absence  of  data  show- 
ing how  protracted  were  the  periods  of  work  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  long  hours  worked  by  the  boys  12  and 
13  years  of  age  and  over  may  have  been  physically  injurious. 

Earnings. 

The  amount  of  money  hired  children  earned  during  the  season  is 
impossible  to  estimate.  Children  who  were  hired  by  farmers  other 
than  their  parents  were  usually  paid  the  prevailing  rates  for  piece- 
work by  the  basket  or  by  the  row.  The  prices  for  picking  were 
from  25  to  30  cents  for  a  five-eighths  bushel  basket  of  beans,  30  to 
35  cents  for  a  bushel  of  peas,  4  cents  for  a  five-eighths  bushel  of 
tomatoes.  Some  children  who  weeded  and  hoed  were  paid  by  the 
row;  the  rate,  which  varied  with  the  length  of  the  row  and  the  amount 
of  grass  in  each  row,  was  usually  fi'om  10  to  25  cents  a  row.  One 
child  of  11  earned  40  cents  in  five  hours  by  weeding  8  rows  of  straw- 
berries. When  the  children  were  paid  for  general  farm  work  by 
time  the  rates  widely  varied  with  each  farmer  and  each  child,  the 
children  usually  receiving  from  10  to  30  cents  an  hour.  These 
rates  sometimes  varied  with  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  kind  of  work. 
One  child;  for  example,  received  10  cents  an  hour  for  weeding  toma- 
toes and  15  cents  an  hour  for  dropping  sweet  potatoes.  Another 
child  received  15  cents  for  dropping  and  20  cents  for  setting.  One 
child  of  5  years  was  given  10  cente  a  day  for  dropping  sweet  potatoes. 
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The  cMldren  who  worked  for  their  owa  parents  were  not  usually 
paid  in  money.  That  some  of  the  less  prosperous  farmers  con- 
sidered their  work  an  economic  necessity  is  illustrated  by  the 
observation  of  one  father  who  owned  40  acres:  '^We  farmers  poor; 
can't  pay  help,  so  the  children  must  work  to  keep  shoes  on  us  all 
and  food  in  the  house/' 

FARM  WORK  AND  SCHOOLING. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
children's  work  on  truck  farms  in  these  areas  may  be  detrimental  to 
their  welfare  in  other  respects  it  is  clear  that  for  many  children  it 
resulted  in  considerable  loss  of  schooling.  The  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  of  Maryland  contains  no  clause  allowing  children  to 
be  excused  from  school  for  farm  work.  Since  1916,  when  a  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  was  passed  applicable  to  all  the  counties  in 
the  State/  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  have  been  required 
to  attend  school  during  the  entire  period  of  each  year  when  the  public 
schools  are  in  session.'^  Children  13  and  14  years  of  age  are  required 
to  attend  school  at  least  100  days  as  nearly  consecutive  as  possible, 
beginning  not  later  than  November*  1,  and  the  whole  term  unless 
regularly  employed;  children  15  and  16  years  of  age,  who  have  not 
completed  the  elementary-school  course,  interpreted  as  completion 
of  seventh  grade,  are  also  required  to  attend  school  a  minimum  of 
100  days. 

Most  of  the  216  white  and  319  negro  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  16  years  included  in  the  present  study  were  enrolled  in  school 
during  the  school  year  preceding  the  survey,  but  25,  or  11.6  per 
cent,  of  the  white  children  and  35,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  colored 
children  were  not  enrolled.  Eighteen  of  these  25  white  children  either 
were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  or  were  children  of  13  or  14  who 
were  required  to  attend  at  least  100  days  unless  regularly  employed, 
or  were  15-year-old  children  who  had  not  completed  the  seventh 
grade  and  were  therefore  legally  required  to  attend  school  a  minimum 
of  100  days  if  not  regularly  employed.  With  three  exceptions,  the 
35  negro  children  between  6  and  16  not  enrolled  ought  legally  to 
have  been  in  school,  but  17  were  unable  to  attend,  inasmuch  as  the 
school  in  their  district  was  not  in  session  during  the  year  of  the 
survey. 

«  Maryland  Laws,  Acts  of  ldl6,  ch.  S06.  The  law  here  summarifed  is  the  couiity  school  law  and  does 
not  apply  to  Baltimore. 

7  Children  may  be  excused  for  ^'necessary  and  legal  absence,"  but  by-iaw  46  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
c&Ufm  provides  that  absence  from  school  within  the  compulsory  attendance  ages  shall  be  considered 
lawful  only  under  the  following  conditions:  Death  in  child's  immediate  family,  illness  of  child,  quarantine, 
court  summons,  physical  or  mental  incapacity,  and  wcath^  ccaiditicMis  such  as  would  endanger  the 
child's  health  or  safety  when  foing  to  sm^d  from  school.  (M^uryland  Public  Schodl  haws,  1922.  Maryleuad 
State  Board  of  Education,  Baltimore,  1922.) 
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Whether  or  not  the  children  not  enrolled  in  school  had  stayed  out 
primarily  for  farm  work  is  not  known.  Over  two-fifths  of  the  124 
white  children  and  three-tenths  of  the  196  negro  children  who  were 
enrolled  in  a  school  and  who  reported  on  absence  had  been  absent 
for  farm  work.^  (Table  7.)  Of  the  white  children  15  per  cent  and 
of  the  negro  11  per  cent  had  stayed  out  for  work  on  the  farm  30 
or  more  days  or  6  school  weeks. 

Table  7. — Absence  from  school  on  account  of  field  viorh  of  children  in  resident  families; 

Anne  Arundel  County. 


Children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  attending  school. 

Absence  from  school  on  account  of  field 
work. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

475 

191 

284 

Reporting  as  to  absence:  Total 

320 
209 
26 
30 
15 
10 
18 
12 
155 

100.0 
65.3 
8.1 
9.4 
4.7 
3.1 
5.6 
3.8 

124 
73 
15 
11 

6 
3 

8 

8 

67 

100.0 
58.9 
12.1 
8.9 
4.8 
2.4 
6.5 
6.5 

196 

136 

11 

19 

? 

10 
4 

88 

100.0 

No  absence  for  field  work 

69  4 

Less  than  10  days 

5  6 

10  days,  less  than  20 

9  7 

20  days,  less  than  30 

4  6 

30  days, less  than  40 ..  . 

3  6 

40  days,  less  than  80 

5.1 

80  days  and  over ...    . 

2,0 

Not  reporting 

Those  who  reported  the  longest  periods  of  absences  were  usually 
older  boys  who,  as  previously  explained,  did  the  greatest  amount  of 
field  work.  Of  the  40  children  of  both  races  who  were  absent  for 
field  work  30  or  more  days,  all  except  7  were  boys.  One  13-year-old 
boy  who  had  completed  only  the  third  grade  was  51  days  late  in  enter- 
ing school  and  reported  in  addition  31  days'  absence  for  farm  work. 
His  two  brothers,  who  were  14  and  15  years  of  age,  respectively,  had 
each  completed  only  the  fourth  grade  but  were  not  attending  school 
at  all.  In  a  Polish  family  were  two  boys  of  12  and  14  who  had  com- 
pleted the  first  and  second  grade,  respectively.  They  had  attended 
school  not  more  than  30  days  during  the  past  school  year,  had  entered 
after  Christmas  and  withdrawn  early  in  March.  They  had  stayed 
out  in  January  and  February  to  get  wood  and  do  other  household 
chores.  Their  mother  in  explaining  their  absences  said  that  she  re- 
gretted having  to  keep  them  out  of  school,  but  'Svhen  you  ain't 
got  no  dollar,  you  got  to  put  in  your  10  fingers." 

One  negro  mother  who  could  not  remember  the  number  of  days  her 
two  children  had  missed  school  in  order  to  work  said  that  when 
there  was  farm  work  to  be  done  the  children  ^^  dropped  off  right 
smart"  in  their  school  attendance,  '^but  occasionally  went  to  school 
a  few  days."  One  of  the  negro  fathers  in  commenting  on  the  short 
terms  of  the  negro  schools  said  they  *^had  to  close"  before  the  straw- 

8  The  number  of  days  the  child  was  absent  from  school  was  secured  from  the  school  records  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  child's  absence  were  obtained  from  the  parents  during  the  home  interview. 
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berry  season.  The  smaller  proportion  of  negro  than  white  children 
absemt  from  school  on  account  of  farm  work  is  due  to  the  fact  of 
sh<3fter  terms  in  the  negro  schools.  Unlike  the  white  schools  they 
were  closed  during  May  and  June;  that  is,  during  the  strawberry 
and  bean  picking  season. 

All  the  absence  for  farm  work  reported  by  27  white  and  22  negro 
children  from  7  to  12  years  of  age,  inclusive,^  was  illegal,  as  was  that 
also  of  4  white  and  15  negro  children  13  or  14  years  of  age  attending 
school  less  than  100  days  and  that  of  five  15-year-old  negro  children 
who  had  not  completed  the  seventh  grade  and  who  had  attended 
less  than  100  days.  Thus,  according  to  the  statements  of  their  par- 
ents, at  least  73,  or  almost  one-sixth  of  the  462  white  and  negro 
school  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  employed  on  truck 
farms  in  the  area  had  been  illegally  absent  for  farm  work  during  the 
school  year  preceding  the  survey. 

The  majority  of  white  children  included  in  the  present  study  had 
little  excuse  for  nonattendance  on  account  of  distance,  bad  weather, 
and  the  like,  as  they  attended  a  school  providing  transportation  by 
motor  bus;  but  some  of  the  negro  children  had  a  long  distance  to 
walk — no  transportation  was  provided  and  one-fourth  lived  2^  miles 
or  more  from  the  nearest  schoolhouse.  Of  the  167  white  and  217 
negro  children  for  whom  attendance  records  were  secured,  12  per 
cent  of  the  white  and  15  per  cent  of  the  negro  had  attended  school 
less  than  one-half  their  respective  school  terms.  Most  of  the  negro 
children  attended  schools  which  were  in  session  138  days  as  compared 
with  the  187-day  session  of  the  school  which  most  of  the  white  children 
attended.  Thus  the  actual  number  of  school  days  attended  by  the 
negro  was  much  less  than  that  attended  by  the  white  children:  118 
(70.7  per  cent)  of  the  white  but  only  one-fourth  (27.8  per  cent) 
of  the  negro  children  attended  school  120  or  more  days,  and  less  than 
one-fifth  (18  per  cent)  of  the  white  but  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  negro 
had  attended  less  than  100  days. 

Although  many  factors  combine  to  cause  retardation  among  school 
children  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  irregular  attendance  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  a  child's  failure  to  make  normal  prog- 
ress. The  school  time  of  rural  children  especially  is  subject  to 
interruption  on  account  of  bad  roads,  bad  weather,  and  distance 
from  school.  When  to  these  absences  is  added  absence  for  work  on 
the  farm,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  boy  or  girl  of  12  or  13 
is  so  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  primary  grades. 

When  the  irregular  attendance  is  taken  into  consideration  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  50  per  cent  of  the  white  and  71  per  cent 

9  Age  as  of  Sept.  1, 1921.  The  age  as  of  this  date  makes  the  children  1  year  older  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  for  which  the  absences  were  reported  (1920-21),  so  that  except  in  the  case  of 
the  two  7-year-old  children,  who  might  have  been  absent  for  farm  work  before  they  were  7  years  of  age 
during  the  school  year  covered  by  the  inquiry  and  so  outside  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law,  the  figures  present  a  minimum  statement  of  the  amount  of  illegal  absence  among  the 
children  in  the  study. 

50182°--23 4 
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of  the  negro  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  were  below  average 
grades  for  their  ages.^^  (Table  8.)  The  large  proportion  of  #hite 
children  who  were  retarded  is  due  largely  to  children  of  f oreigh-t^om 
parentage  whose  attendance  records  were  less  satisfactory  than  those 
of  children  of  native  white  parents  and  who  were  also  considerably 
more  retarded.  The  result  of  the  high  percentage  of  retardation 
among  negro  children  is  that  large  numbers  never  finish  the  ele- 
mentary-school course.  Of  104  negro  children,  13,  14,  or  15  years 
of  age,  only  12  had  completed  as  much  as  the  seventh  grade. 

Table  8. — Retardation  of  children  in  resident  families,  by  age  and  rojce;  Anne  Arundel 

County. 


Children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  attending  school. 

To- 
tal. 

Ketarded. 

Normal. 

Advanced. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Age » and  cace. 

Total. 

lyear. 

2  years. 

3  years 
and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Ct.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ct.2 

Num- 
b^. 

Per 

ct.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ct.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

ct.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ct.2 

Num.- 
ber. 

Per 
ct.2 

White.... 

180 

00 

50.0 

45 

25.0 

27 

15.0 

18 

10.0 

78 

43.3 

3 

1.7 

9 

5.0 

8  years, under  10 
10  years,  under 

m 
m 
m 

41 
265 

2 

m 

32 

189^ 

48,0 
60.4 

71.3 

2 
17 
16 
11 
52 

29 
23 
21 
5 
65 

46.0 
39.6 

3 



2 
3 

34.0 
2a3 

19.6 

6 

7 
14 
62 

12.0 

ia2 

19.6 

1 
10 

7 

2.0 

18.9 

32.1 

6.0 

12  years,  under 
14: 

14  years,  under 

4 
6 

Negro 

24.5 

6 

1.9 

2.3 

8  years,under  10 
10  i^ears,  under 

55 
70 
08 
72 

21 
41 
62 
65 

38.2 

58.6 
91.2 
90.3 

14 
17 
IS 

6 

25.5 

24.3 

22.1 

8.8 

7 
18 
17 

10 

12.7 
25.7 
25.0 
13.9 

30 

6 
5 

54.5 
34.3 

8.8 
6.9 

3 
2 

5.5 
2.9 

1 
3 

1.8 

6 
30 
49 

8.6 
44.1 
68.1 

4.3 

12  years,  under 
14..... -. 

14  years,  under 

2 

2.8 

I  Age  as  of  Sept.  1, 1921. 


2  Not  shown  wh^e  base  is  less  than  50. 


How  the  progress  in  school  of  these  children  compares  with  that 
of  city  children  is  shown  in  Table  9.  This  table,  which  gives  the 
average  retardation  rates  for  white  children  between  8  and  16  years 
of  age,  is  based  on  the  records  of  over  a  million  children  in  80  cities 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Twice  as 
many  of  the  children  in  age  groups  from  11  to  15,  inclusive,  included 
in  the  study  were  retarded  as  would  have  been  retarded  according 
to  average  rates. 

Although  rural  children  tend  to  enter  school  somewhat  later  than 
city  children,  a  circumstance  which  would  of  course  influence  the 
grade  attained  at  a  specified  age,  the  ages  at  which  the  retarded  white 

10  The  age  basis  on  which  the  retardation  of  these  childiren  was  calculated  is  that  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education.  Children  of  6  or  7  years  are  expected  to  enter  the  first  grade,  chLWren  of  7  or  8  the 
second  grade,  etc.  N«rmally  a  child  is  expected  to  complete  one  grade  each  year;  children,  therefore,  were 
considered  retarded  if  they  had  not  entered  the  second  grade  by  the  time  they  reac^d  the  age  of  8  years, 
the  third  grade  at  9  years,  the  fourth  grade  at  10  years,  ete. 
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children  in  the  present  study  entered  school  probably  did  not  aflPect 
their  school  standing;  for  nearly  all  had  entered  school  before  their 
eighth  birthday.  One  factor  which  probably  did  affect  to  some 
extent  the  unusually  high  rate  of  retardation  among  the  older 
children  as  compared  with  the  average  is  that  in  the  counties  in  which 
the  areas  included  in  the  study  are  situated  duller  children  are  kept 
in  school  by  the  legal  requirement  that  they  attend  up  to  the  age  of 
16  unless  they  have  completed  the  seventh  grade,  whereas  in  many 
of  the  cities  from  whose  retardation  statistics  the  average  is  computed 
children  14  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  eligible  for  working  papers 
are  not  required  to  attend  school  and  thus  a  ^^ weeding  out^^  of  the 
less  interested  and  presumably  less  able  children  automatically  takes 
place.^^  The  long  absences  for  farm  work  reported  by  the  older  boys 
can  not  but  be  considered  an  influential  factor  in  their  strikingly 
high  rate  of  retardation,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  other 
possible  causes  of  failure. 

An  amendment  to  the  school  law  passed  in  1922,^  after  the  study 
was  made,  providing  that  the  State  will  pay  the  salary  of  one  attend- 
ance officer  if  the  county  will  furnish  means  of  transportation  for 
him  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  number  of  attendance  officers  in 
some  counties  and  insure  at  least  one  such  officer  in  every  county, 
thus  strengthening  the  enforcement  of  attendance  of  both  white  and 
negro  pupils.  A  further  provision  also  passed  in  1922  lengthening 
the  term  of  the  negro  schools  from  140  to  160  days  should  also 
make  it  possible  for  the  negro  children  to  make  better  progress 
in  school.^^ 

Table  9. — Retardation  of  children  in  resident  families  in  Anne  Arundel  County  as  com- 
pared with  average  retardation  among  city  children.^' 


Age.& 


White  children  between  8 
and  16  years  of  age  attend- 
ing school. 


Total. 


Retarded. 


Actual 
number. 


Expected 
number  .c 


Average 
rate  of 

retarda- 
tion .o 


Total.. 


90 


50 


8  years,  under  9. . . 

9  years,  under  10.. . 
lOyears,  under  11.. 
Uyears,  under  12.. 

12  years,  under  13. 

13  years,  under  14., 

14  years,  under  15. 

15  years,  under  16.. 


10.5 
15.5 
21.6 
26. 9 
32.4 
36.5 
37.8 
37.3 


o  Based  on  average  rates  of  retardation  for  different  ages  among  1,142,179  pupils  in  80  cities,  unpublished 
figures  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
6  Ago  as  of  Sept.  1,1921. 
c  Number  expected  at  average  rates  of  retardation. 


"  The  Maryland  child  labor  law,  however,  provides  that, "  The  State  Board  of  I^abor  and  Statistics  shall 
have  the  discretion  of  issuing  temporary  permits  to  children  over  14  years  of  age,  who  are  mentally  retarded 
^nd  are  unable  to  make  further  advancement  at  school,  upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  super- 
intendent of  education"  of  Baltimore  or  any  county.    Maryland,  Session  Law  of  1920,  ch.  434,  sec.  36A. 

^*  Maryland  Laws,  Acts  of  1922,  ch.  382. 
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From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May  every  year,  when  strawberries, 
beans,  and  peas  are  about  ready  to  be  picked,  Polish  families  migrate 
from  Baltimore  to  the  truck  farms  of  Anne  Arimdel  Cotmty.  Trucks 
laden  with  household  goods,  wooden  chests,  washtubs,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  feather  beds  with  women  and  children  seated  on  top 
may  be  seen  any  day  at  this  period  of  the  year  moving  out  from  the 
southeast  part  of  Baltimore  toward  the  country. 

Owners  of  large  truck  farms  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  local  labor  for  the  picking  season,  make  a  practice 
of  recruiting  additional  labor  from  the  city.  The  farmer's  agent, 
the  ''row  boss" — so  called  because  he  has  the  duty  of  assigning  the 
picker  to  a  row  of  beans  or  strawberries — engages  the  workers, 
usually  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  city,  and  often  secures  the 
same  families  for  several  successive  years.  Of  the  145*^  white 
migratory  families  visited  in  the  course  of  the  present  study,  over 
two- thirds  had  worked  on  farms  3  or  more  seasons;  21  had  worked 
11  or  more,  though  not  necessarily  on  the  same  farm.  The  row  boss 
explains  to  them  the  arrangements  made  by  the  farmer — there  is  no 
contract  between  the  family  and  the  farmer.  They  are  expected  to 
provide  their  own  food  and  bring  their  bedding  and  kitchen  utensils. 
The  farmer  provides  sleeping  quarters,  lumber  from  which  to  make 
tables  and  benches,  and  transportation  to  and  from  the  farm.  Work- 
ers are  usually  expected  to  finance  themselves  through  the  season, 
though  occasionally  the  farmer  provides  credit. 

Most  families  expect  to  remain  on  the  farm  throughout  the  season, 
but  the  majority  of  the  families  visited  expected  to  stay  from  6  to  8 
weeks,  a  number  less  than  4.^*  After  leaving  the  truck  farms  the 
workers  usually  return  to  the  city.  A  few  (9  families),  however, 
stated  that  during  the  preceding  year  they  had  ''followed  the  work," 
from  the  berry  fields  of  Anne  Arundel  County  to  tomato  or  other 
kinds  of  canneries.  Of  these  9  families  5  had  gone  to  canneries  in 
the  far  South,  1  to  Balabtry,  Ala.,  another  to  Louisiana.  One 
family  that  had  gone  to  Biloxi,  Miss.,  reported  that  their  permanent 
residence  was  Baltimore.  Their  itinerary  for  the  preceding  12 
months  had  been  as  follows:  May  15  to  July  15,  the  truck  farms  of 
Anne  Anmdel  Coimty;  July  15  to  August  15,  Baltimore;  August  15 

IS  Five  negro  families  who  did  s^isonal  work  were  also  visited,  but  as  their  living  conditions  were  more 
nearly  like  that  of  resident  farm  labcMrers  they  are  not  included  in  the  following  discussion. 
^*  The  seascHi  of  1921,  from  6  to  8  weeks,  was  shorter  than  the  typical  season  owing  to  poor  crops. 
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to  October  1,  the  tomato  canneries  of  Chestertown,  Md.;  October  to 
November,  Baltimore;  November,  1920,  to  May,  1921,  the  oyster 
and  shrimp  canneries  of  Biloxi,  Miss. 

THE  WORKERS'  FAMILIES. 

Most  of  the  seasonal  workers  in  this  area  are  Poles.  Thus,  the 
fathers  in  126  of  the  145  white  families  included  in  the  study  had 
been  born  in  Austria  or  German  or  Russian  Poland;  9  fathers  were 
of  other  Slavic  or  German  origin.  In  only  7  of  the  145  families  had 
the  mothers  been  born  in  the  United  States.  These  families  were 
by  no  means  recent  immigrants — only  1  father  and  4  mothers  had 
been  in  this  country  less  than  10  years;  9  out  of  10  of  both  fathers 
and  mothers  had  been  in  the  country  15  or  more  years — some  had 
come  over  when  they  were  children.  But  living  as  they  did,  s.egre- 
gated  in  a  Polish  district  in  the  city,  the  mothers  especially  were 
often  unable  to  speak  English.  The  mother  in  85  families  had  not 
learned  the  language;  66  of  these  mothers  had  lived  in  the  United 
States  at  least  15  years.  Forty-three  fathers  also  were  unable  to 
speak  English.     A  large  proportion  were  illiterate. 

The  men  were,  for  the  most  part,  unskilled  laborers  who  did  out- 
side work  in  metal  factories  and  packing  houses  or  day  labor  in  the 
streets  or  on  the  docks.  About  one-third  of  the  women  (most  of 
them  widows)  worked  while  in  the  city,  as  a  rule  in  canneries,  in 
addition  to  their  six  weeks  of  field  work  in  the  summer.  In  practi- 
cally all  the  families  the  mothers  and  many  of  the  fathers  and  their 
children  went  to  the  country  together.  In  the  year  of  the  survey, 
when  all  kinds  of  work  were  affected  by  the  unemployment  situation, 
over  one-half  (56  per  cent)  of  the  men  went  with  their  families  for  the 
picking  season.  Some  of  these  men  reported  that  they  had  held 
steady  jobs,  but  had  been  persuaded  by  the  row  boss  that  they  would 
make  more  money  in  the  country.  Others  said  that  they  had  quit 
their  city  jobs  because  they  had  wanted  a  change  or  a  ^^  vacation." 
The  amount  and  extent  of  unemployment  reported  among  these 
families  in  1920-21  was  large,  and  no  doubt  abnormal.  In  only  31 
families  had  the  chief  breadwinner  been  steadily  employed  through- 
out the  year  preceding  the  study.  A  large  proportion  had  been  out 
of  work  four  months  or  more.  In  no  case,  however,  did  the  family 
rely  on  their  earnings  in  the  country  to  carry  them  through  the  year. 
Except  for  families  who  went  to  the  far  South  in  the  winter,  such 
earnings  were  regarded  as  supplementary  to  their  regular  income. 

The  families  represented  by  these  workers  are  considered  by  social 
workers  of  the  district  where  they  live  in  Baltimore  to  be  thrifty  and 
hard  working.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  whole  group  of  145  only 
4  families  had  moved  their  permanent  residence  in  the  five  years 
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preceding  the  survey,  practically  all  returning  to  their  Baltimore 
homes  when  the  picking  season  was  over.  As  an  illustration  of  their 
thrifty  habits  it  is  said  that  when  families  return  from  the  country 
with  $100  or  $200  their  custom  is  to  buy  supplies  for  the  winter, 
when  work  may  be  slack.  One  or  2  barrels  of  flour,  1  or  2  tons  of 
coal,  and  several  bushels  of  potatoes  are  laid  in;  the  mother  also  puts 
up  tomatoes  and  piccalilli.  One  of  the  fathers  who  had  asked  a 
charitable  society  to  find  a  home  for  his  children,  as  the  mother  had 
died,  had  spent  $50  on  clothes  and  shoes  for  them  on  his  retxu'n  from 
the  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  25  of  the  families  who 
were  registered  with  social  agencies  of  Baltimore,  not  necessarily  with 
relief  agencies,  12  were  buying  or  owned  their  houses. 

CAMP  LIFE. 

Seasonal  workers  are  housed  by  the  farm  owners  on  their  own  land 
in  what  are  referred  to  locally  as  camps.  Twenty-five  of  these  camps 
were  visited  and  families  whose  children  were  working  on  farms  were 
found  in  22  of  them.  In  these  22  camps  268  families,  consisting  of 
1,074  persons,  including  approximately  550  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  were  living. 

Most  of  the  camps  contained  but  one  building,  known  as  a  ^^shanty,'' 
which  served  as  sleeping  quarters  for  the  workers.  This  building, 
usually  two  stories  high,  was  erected  on  piles  or  rough  stones.  In 
most  camps  it  was  weather  beaten  or  unpainted  and  the  windows 
usually  lacked  either  glass  or  shutters  or  both.  As  a  rule  there  was 
but  one  room  on  each  floor,  with  stairs  on  the  outside  leading  to  the 
upper  room.  In  some  a  partition  divided  the  lower  floor,  which  was 
about  25  by  SO  feet,  into  two  rooms.  On  each  side  of  a  narrow  aisle 
down  the  center  of  the  room  the  floor  was  divided  into  sections  or 
pens  by  boards  10  or  12  inches  in  height.  Each  pen  was  about  6  feet 
long  and  from  4  to  6  feet  wide  and  covered  with  straw  for  a  mattress. 
(See  illustration  facing  p.  26.)  Each  family  was  allotted  one  of  these 
pens,  the  larger  families  sometimes  securing  those  6  feet  in  width. 
At  night  men,  women,  and  children,  partially  clad,  one  family 
separated  from  the  next  by  the  plank  10  inches  in  height,  lay  side 
by  side. 

Except  for  wooden  chests  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  spaces,  and  a 
shelf  around  the  room,  on  which  were  miscellaneous  possessions, 
there  were  no  furnishings.  Clothes  were  hung  on  nail^  about  the 
walls.  The  bed  space  was  covered  with  straw  upon  which  sheets 
and  blankets  were  folded  or  rolled  in  balls  in  a  comer. 

In  some  shanties  one  or  two  families  had  made  futile  attempts  at 
privacy  by  hanging  up  a  blanket.  In  one  camp,  among  the  poorest 
in  appearance,  with  weather-stripped  boards,  sagging  roof,  and  no 
glass  in  the  windows,  the  families  succeeded  in  attaining  a  degree  of 
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privacy.  They  had  rigged  up  wires  from  one  beam  to  another  and 
had  hung  up  an  assortment  of  spreads  and  blankets  about  each!  family 
section.  (See  illustration  opposite.)  One  of  the  smaller  shanties, 
partitioned  by  the  farmer  into  three  rooms  downstairs,  also  had  one 
room  upstairs.  Only  9  families  lived  in  this  shanty:  Three  upstairs; 
downstairs,  2  in  one  room,  3  in  another,  and  the  row  boss  and  his 
family  by  themselves  in  the  third. 

Table  10. — Number  of  persons  in  shanties  occupied  by  migratory  white  families^  by 
number  oj  sleeping  rooms  in  shanty;  Anne  Arundel  County. 


Migratory  white  families. 

Number  of  persons  in  shanty. 

Total. 

Number  of  sleeping  rooms  in  shanty. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Total....                                                

145 

23 

89 

13 

12 

8 

Less  than  10 

2 
10 
15 
42 
19 
16 

9 
10 
10 
12 

1 

5 
5 

.      7 

4 
........ 

1 

3 
7 

25 
19 
4 
9 
10 

10,  less  than  20 

2 
3 
4 

^,  less  than  30 

30,  less  than  40                                             

6 

40,  less  than  50 

60,  less  than  60 

g 

60,  less  than  70 

90,  less  than  100 

100  and  over 

4 

6 

Not  reported ^ 

1 

11 

Attempts  at  orderliness  were  made  by  many  families.  Some,  in 
the  absence  of  screens  or  glass  panes,  had  put  up  lace  curtains  in 
the  windows  as  a  protection  against  flies.  Many  camps,  however, 
were  untidy  or  dirty;  in  one,  for  example,  the  bedding  was  thrown 
about,  and  chickens  were  sitting  on  the  straw  of  the  bunks;  in  another, 
where  the  quilts,  soiled  bedding,  and  hay  were  strewn  about,  the 
families  said  that  on  Saturday  they  had  a  thorough  cleaning  ^Ho 
be  nice  for  our  visitors  on  Sunday^'  and  that  then  ^Hhe  shanty  looks 
grand,  just  like  a  hospital.'^ 

Many  of  the  shanties  containing  two  such  rooms  used  for  sleeping 
purposes  were  often  occupied  by  from  30  to  50  persons  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.  Over  three-fourths  (77.2  per  cent)  of  the  families  inter- 
viewed lived  in  a  shanty  of  one  or  two  rooms  (Table  10),  and  over 
one-half  (53.8  per  cent)  shared  one  or  two  rooms  with  from  30  to 
100  persons.  One  shanty,  divided  into  four  rooms,  was  occupied  by 
9  families  containing  36  persons,  a  less  crowded  condition,  but  another 
shanty  of  four  rooms  housed  100  persons.  Another  shanty  in  which 
were  six  rooms  was  occupied  by  8  families,  a  total  of  between  50  and 
60  persons.     Two  families  only  had  a  shack  to  themselves. 

Cooking  and  eating  arrangements  were  fairly  adequate.  Each 
family  had  its  own  stove  and  table  built  under  the  trees  surround- 
ing the  shanty.     The  farmer  provided  fuel  for  cooking,  lumber  for 
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making  tables  and  benches,  and  bricks  and  sheet  iron  for  stoves.  If 
thelfiather  or  older  boys  of  a  family  were  ingenious  they  constructed 
vei^' serviceable  tables  and  benches  with  rude  shelters  over  them  to 
keep  out  rain  and  sun.  The  campers  made  community  ovens  of 
bricks  or  clay  such  as  may  be  seen  in  villages  in  'Hhe  old  country." 

Usually  each  fanaily  was  responsible  for  keeping  clean  the  space 
about  its  own  shelter.  Waste  water  was  usually  thrown  out  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  used.  Some  of  the  garbage  was  burned;  in  one 
camp  tin  cans  and  other  refuse  were  thrown  down  the  edge  of  a  bank 
into  a  stream;  in  another,  a  hollow  place  between  the  camp  and  the 
farmer's  orchard  was  used.  One  camp  which  had  been  occupied  for 
several  successive  years  and  the  grounds  not  cleaned  between  seasons 
was  rendered  unsightly  by  piles  of  tin  cans  and  other  refuse.  Usually 
flies  swarmed  over  stray  bits  of  food. 

Little  attention  was  given  to  sanitation.  More  than  one-half  the 
families  had  no  toilet  facilities.  The  odors  pervading  camps,  even 
those  provided  with  privies,  were  offensive.  Twelve  of  the  25 
camps  had  no  privy,  and  only  1  had  toilet  arrangements  which  could 
be  considered  adequate.  The  latter  had  3  well-constructed  privies 
which  were  cleaned  twice  a  week  by  the  children  sent  by  the  row  boss 
for  the  purpose.  These  privies,  however,  served  for  a  camp  of  72 
persons.  One  camp  had  3  privies,  all  in  bad  condition,  and  another 
had  5.  A  description  of  those  5,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
pickers  themselves  and  not  by  the  farmer,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  general  problem.  A  piece  of  old  burlap,  not  larger  than  half  a 
gunny  sack,  was  hung  up  on  a  low  bough  of  a  tree  or  stretched  across 
the  branches,  behind  which  was  a  crude  seat.  There  were  no  pits, 
but  4  of  the  privies  were  located  over  a  brook,  which  at  no  place  was 
more  than  50  yards  distant  from  the  tables  and  stoves  of  the  camp. 
In  another  camp  about  50  yards  distant  from  the  shanty  the  workers 
had  improvised  a  toilet  by  setting  a  narrow  board  across  two  other 
narrow  boards  over  a  small  stream.  The  place  was  foul  smelling  and 
infested  with  flies  and  the  woods  were  frequently  used  in  preference 
to  it.  In  another  camp  the  pickers  had  used  the  privy  of  a  neigh- 
boring negro  family. 

Some  of  the  privies  were  dangerously  near  the  water  supply. 
Two  camps,  for  example,  were  situated  on  the  same  stream;  the  6 
privies  of  the  first  of  these  emptied  into  the  stream;  the  second  camp 
adjoined  the  first  100  yards  downstream.  Both  camps  used  the 
water  for  washing  but  not  for  drinking.  The  spring  of  the  first 
camp,  however,  though  carefully  protected  from  dirt  by  a  wooden 
cover,  was  so  near  the  privies  that  the  water  might  easily  have  been 
polluted.  In  another  camp  the  privy,  in  itself  fairly  clean,  though  it 
had  to  suffice  for  65  persons,  was  located  over  the  creek  and  just 
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above  where  the  childreB  were  accustomed  to  wade.  In  still  another 
camp  the  spring  looked  very  attractive;  it  was  protected  with  wMt^ 
pine  boarding  and  the  water  was  clear;  but  no  privy  existed  in  this 
camp;  and  the  workers  were  obliged  to  use  the  woods  about  the  spring. 

Sixty-five  families  reported  that  they  used  a  spring  or  brook  for 
both  drinking  and  washing  purposes;  66  others  had  dug  wells.  Only 
11  families,  all  living  in  the  same  camp,  had  access  to  a  drilled  welly 
80  feet  deep.  The  well  in  one  camp  could  not  be  used,  because  it 
was  said  to  be  contaminated,  and  the  spring  was  dry.  The  farmer 
in  this  camp  hauled  two  barrels  of  water  a  day  from  his  well  for  the 
80  campers.  When  the  women  complained  that  they  could  not  do 
their  washing  he  advised  them  to  '^wait  until  it  rains.''  In  some  of 
the  camps  the  well  was  conveniently  located  on  the  camp  grounds, 
in  others  the  water  had  to  be  carried. 

In  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  living  quarters,  criticism  of  which 
was  often  voiced,  camp  life  was  considered  by  some  of  the  workers  a 
vacation,  and  the  fresh  air  was  said  to  be  ^^good  for  the  children.'' 
There  were  no  organized  amusements,  but  the  children  played  games, 
went  in  wading  in  the  brooks  or  swimming  in  the  creeks,  used  the 
swings  which  were  occasionally  provided  by  the  farmer  or  the  ham- 
mocks brought  by  the  families  from  the  city.  Mouth  organs  or 
accordions  furnished  music  in  some  camps ;  one  camp  had  a  graf anola, 
and  several  young  men  in  two  other  camps  played  the  violin  or 
banjo.  The  older  children  and  young  people  in  these  camps  danced 
in  the  evening^  folk  dances  as  well  as  modern  dances.  Singing, 
^^pecially  of  ^^ songs  of  the  old  country,"  was  also  popular. 

To  go  to  Baltimore  in  the  farmer's  truck  on  Saturday  for  pro- 
visions was  one  of  the  recreations  of  older  persons.  Two  farmers, 
one  of  whom  used  a  motor  boat,  allowed  the  children  to  accompany 
their  parents  to  the  city  ^^for  the  ride."  On  Sunday  the  fathers 
who  had  stayed  in  town,  or  other  visitors,  came  out,  sometimes 
bringing  food,  or  newspapers,  or  candy  for  the  children.  Books  were 
very  scarce,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  families  had  newspapers. 
Only  two  families  went  to  church,  but  in  one  camp  some  of  the 
families  went  to  the  woods  on  Sunday  for  a  religious  service.  One 
father  who  took  a  ^^ furlough"  from  his  steady  job  on  the  railroad 
every  summer  said  that  being  in  a  camp  ^  Vas  the  nearest  to  a  picnic 
that  he  had." 

The  farmers  excuse  the  makeshift  living  arrangements  on  the  score 
that  the  season,  not  more  than  eight  weeks  and  usually  about  six, 
is  in  the  warm  weather  and  so  short  iJiat  housing  is  of  no  importance,^ 
disregarding  the  fact  that  exposure  to  the  possibility  of  infection 
through  insanitary  conditions  is  a  serious  matter,  however  tem- 
porary. Moreover,  the  farmers  say  that  the  workers  do  not  object 
and  are  accustomed  to  worse  surroundings.     One  farmer  stated  that 
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he  had  put  up  partitions  making  52  rooms,  but  that  the  families 
had  torn  down  the  partitions.  His  two-story  shanty  was  50  feet 
long!  and  20  feet  wide^  so  that  each  partitioned  space,  besides  the 
entrance  passage,  could  not  have  been  more  than  4  by  9  feet.  The 
families  told  the  agent  they  had  f§lt  suffocated  in  such  close  quarters 
and  had  had  to  get  air  at  all  costs. 

Although  undoubtedly  some  families  were  indifferent  to  the 
promiscuous  sleeping  conditions  and  none  appeared  to  fear  polluted 
drinking  water,  criticism  was  heard  both  of  the  lack  of  toilets  and  the 
overcrowding  and  lack  of  privacy.  Those  who  had  been  to  the 
^Homato  country''  compared  the  two  places.  ^^ There  each  family 
has  their  own  shack,  two  rooms  and  a  stove,  like  in  Baltimore; 
here  we  are  like  fish  in  a  barrel.''  One  mother  who  had  four  rooms 
in  the  city  said  to  the  bureau  agent,  /^  We  got  to  like  it.  People  like 
separate  rooms,  but  farmer  he  say  too  much  expenses."  Others 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  changing  their  clothes  in  the  woods,  which 
were  full  of  people.  One  of  the  row  bosses  expressed  himself  in 
broken  English:  ^^ Women,  boys,  and  girls  sleep  all  together.  No 
good."  Another  family  said  that  their  children  learned  bad  habits 
from  the  others  and  that,  although  lack  of  employment  had  caused 
them  to  come  to  the  farm  this  year,  they  would  not  try  it  again. 
The  desire  to  earn  a  little  extra  money  seems  to  have  influenced  a 
great  many  families.  ^'  It  was  the  last  piece  of  bread  that  made  me  do 
it,"  said  one  mother.  Many  families  described  the  way  in  which  they 
lived  as  ^4ike  hogs,"  ^4ike  sheep,"  and  '^like  cattle  beasts." 

CHILDREN'S  WORK  ON  TRUCK  FARMS. « 

In  the  white  migratory  families  136  boys  and  126  girls  did  field 
work.  They  were  on  the  average  older  than  resident  children  work- 
ing on  truck  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  Of  the  latter  29  per  cent 
were  under  10  years  of  age,  whereas  only  14.5  per  cent  of  the  migratory 
child  workers  were  less  than  10  years  of  age.  Older  children  pre- 
dominated; two-thirds  were  in  age  groups  from  12  to  15  years  of  age, 
inclusive.  The  labor  of  young  children,  who  help  their  parents  on 
small  farms  by  picking  beans  and  putting  them  in  the  baskets  of 
their  mothers  or  older  brothers,  is  not  of  sufficient  commercial  value 
to  be  used  on  the  large  farms.  The  children  of  seasonal  workers 
were  not  considered  old  enough  to  work  until  they  could  ^^  carry  a 
row,"  though  on  one  farm  the  row  boss  had  assigned  two  younger 
children  to  a  row. 

The  work  is  usually  the  same  as  that  done  by  adult  seasonal 
workers  in  the  area — picking  beans,  peas,  or  strawberries.  (Table 
11.)  Approximately  the  same  proportions  of  mothers  and  children 
included  in  the  study  had  worked  on  the  three  crops;  over  nine- 

^  Tim  Mlowing  ^sraKston  excludes  6  negro  migratory  workers  foand  in  tie  area. 
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tenths  of  both  groups  had  picked  beans^  more  than  four-fifths  had 
picked  strawberries,  and  about  three-fourths  had  picked  EPaeas. 
Only  a  few  children  reported  any  other  type  of  work;  23  repoi^d 
weeding  at  some  time  during  the  previous  12  months;  1  boy  reported 
planting  and  another  transplanting  sweet  potatoes.  Only  11  chil- 
dren had  worked  on  more  than  three  crops. 


Table  11.- 

—Crops  picked  by  children  in  migratory  w 
Arundel  County, 

kite  fami 

lies  J  by  sex  of  child;  Anne 

Crops  picked. 

Children  under  16  years  of  age  picking  each  specified  crop. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

262 

100.0 

136 

100.0 

126 

100.0 

Strawberries . 

216 
241 

193 

8 
1 

82.4 

92.0 

73.7 

3.1 

.4 

116 

124 

102 

6 

1 

85.3 

91.2 

75.0 

4.4 

.7 

100 

117 

91 

2 

79  4 

Beans 

92.9 

Peas  

72  2 

Tomatoes                        -                   .        .... 

1  6 

Cherries 

Because  of  poor  crops  the  hours  and  days  worked  were  said  to  be 
more  irregular  than  usual,  and  long  hours  of  work  were  exceptional. 
As  most  of  the  survey  was  made  during  the  bean  season,  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  children  had  picked  beans  on  the  day  for  which  hours 
were  reported.  The  hours  of  children  who  did  other  work,  16  per 
cent  of  the  total,  including  children  who  had  picked  or  weeded 
strawberries  and  three  who  had  cultivated  beans,  were  as  irregular 
as  those  of  children  who  had  picked  beans,  and  were  usually  shorter. 
The  usual  length  of  the  working-day  was  less  than  8  hours,  one- 
half  of  the  children  reporting  less  than  6  hours.  Although  short 
working-days  were  the  rule,  there  were  some  exceptions.  One-fifth 
(20.2  per  cent)  of  the  children  had  worked  8  or  more  hours  on  the 
sample  day;  6  per  cent,  or  9  boys  and  6  girls,  had  worked  11  hours. 
One  of  the  boys  was  8  years  and  one  girl  9  years  of  age. 

These  irregular  hours,  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  crop,  were  the  hours  set  by  the  row  boss  for  the  whole  camp. 
With  few  exceptions  children  8  and  10  years  of  age  worked  the 
same  hours  as  older  children  and  adults.  Occasionally,  however, 
children  went  to  the  field  to  ^^ scrap  a  few  beans''  and  then  returned 
to  the  camp;  in  one  camp,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  work,  the  chil- 
dren picked  only  in  the  morning,  while  adults  picked  both  morning 
and  afternoon.  More  freedom  was  allowed  during  the  season  of 
the  survey  than  was  customary,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  work; 
most  families,  however,  kept  steadily  at  work. 

The  hour  at  which  the  pickers  started  work  depended  partly  on 
the  crop.     For  strawberry  picking  the  hour  was  later  than  for  beans. 
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In  some  camps  the  row  boss  called  the  families  as  early  as  4  or  4.30 
a.  m.  On  the  sample  day  for  which  information  regarding  hours 
was  secured  over  half  the  children  (55.3  per  cent)  had  been  in  the 
fields  before  6  o'clock.  In  some  camps  the  pickers  went  to  the 
fields  before  breakfast,  picked  two  or  three  hours,  returned  to  the 
camp  for  breakfast,  picked  until  noon,  and  again  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon.  One  row  boss  reported  that  the  hours  on  his 
farm,  where  there  were  over  100  workers,  were  in  ordinary  seasons 
4.30  to  8.30  a.  m.;  9.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.;  and  3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  but 
during  the  season  of  1921  the  hours  were  from  4.30  to  8.30  a.  m.  only. 

Not  only  were  the  hours  irregular,  but  on  some  days  there  was  no 
work.  Some  of  the  workers  interviewed  were  discouraged,  saying 
that  the  crops  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not  make  even  their 
expenses — that  is,  the  cost  of  their  food. 

The  exact  number  of  hours  worked  in  a  week  and  the  amount  of 
work  done  could  not  be  ascertained  from  most  of  the  families.  The 
rates  paid  the  workers  varied  little,  though  some  farmers  paid  half 
a  cent  less  for  strawberries  or  5  cents  more  for  beans.  The  rates 
varied  slightly  also  according  to  whether  or  not  the  berries  or  vege- 
tables were  plentiful  or  scarce.  The  usual  rates  were  as  follows: 
Strawberries  2  to  2^  cents  per  quart,  beans  25  to  30  a  bushel  basket, 
and  peas  5  cents  more  than  beans.  Weeding  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  an  hour.  The  rates  for  peas  and  beans  were  usually 
5  cents  less  than  they  had  been  the  previous  season. 

Few  families  could  estimate  the  amount  earned  by  individual 
children  on  the  last  day  worked.  The  method  of  payment  made 
separation  of  individual  earnings  difficult.  When  the  child  or  other 
worker  emptied  his  bushel  basket  of  beans  he  was  given  a  small 
brass  check.  The  children's  checks  were  usually  held  by  the  par- 
ents, and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  or,  more  likely,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  the  checks  were  redeemed  by  the  farmer. 

The  amount  earned  by  the  family  as  a  whole  on  the  last  working- 
day  before  the  agent's  visit  may  be  seen  from  Table  12.  This  table 
includes  only  118  families  who  picked  beans.  Daily  earnings  were 
low,  seldom  over  $3,  even  for  families  of  three  and  four  members. 
Only  10  families  earned  as  much  as  $5  on  the  sample  day;  40  earned 
less  than  $2.  The  maximum  earnings  reported  were  those  of  a  family 
of  four,  including  the  father,  that  had  picked  22 J  bushels  in  9J  hours 
and  had  earned  $6.75. 

How  much  a  family  could  earn  ip.  the  six  weeks  of  the  ordinary 
season  was  a  question  which  few  families  could  answer,  because  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  work  during  the  season  in  question  and  the 
number  of  days  when  there  was  no  work.  An  idea  of  possible  earn- 
ings may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  of  one  family,  though 
whether  or  not  these  earnings  are  typical  or  more  than  the  usual 
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amount  can  not  be  stated.     This  family — the  man,  woman,  and  gu*l 
of  14  years — ^had  earned  from  May  20  to  June  24  the  following: 

Strawberries  (400  quarts) $10. 00 

Peas  (29  bushels). ......i..: 10.15 

Beans  (265  bushels). 79.  50 

Total 99.65 

Table  12. — Amount  earned  picking  beans  on  the  last  worhing-day  preceding  agenVs  visit 
by  migratory  white  families  y  by  number  in  family  picking;  Anne  Arundel  County. 


Migratory  white  families  picking  beans. 

Number  in  family  picking 
beans. 

Total. 

Amount  earned  last  day  of  work. 

Less 
than  $1. 

$l,less 
than  12. 

$2,  less 
than  $3. 

$3,  less 
than  $4. 

$4,  less 
than  $5. 

$5, less 
than  16. 

$6  and 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

118 

10 

30 

30 

12 

14 

5 

5 

12 

1. 

1 
22 
57 
23 
15 

1 

3 
4 

2 

2.. 

9 
13 

5 
3 

4 
19 
5 

2 

1 
6 
3 
2 

1 
4 
3 

6 

4 

3 

4 

i 

2 
2 
1 

5 

4 

3 

5 

SCHOOLING. 

Part  of  the  picking  season  for  which  migratory  workers  are  engaged, 
unf ortimately  coincide  with  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  of  the  school 
term.  Through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Baltimore  school 
authorities  the  Children's  Bureau  was  able  to  secure  statistics  from 
the  schools  thought  to  be  most  affected  by  the  exodus,  showing  the 
number  of  children  leaving  before  the  end  of  the  term  in  order  to 
work  on  farms.  Although  it  is  believed  that  the  reports  from  some 
of  the  schools  were  not  complete,  nevertheless  523  children  from  these 
schools  were  reported  to  have  left  for  farm  work  between  March  26 
and  June  18,  1921,  376  having  withdrawn  during  the  weeks  ending 
May  14  and  May  21.  The  farms  to  which  these  children  were  said 
to  have  gone  were  in  most  cases  located  near  Baltimore,  in  Anne 
Arundel  County. 

All  the  246  school  children  included  in  the  present  study,  with  3 
exceptions,  reported  that  they  attended  schools  in  Baltimore.  All 
except  3  of  the  16  children  who  had  not  been  in  school  during  the 
school  year  1920-21  were  under  8  or  were  over  14  years  of  age  and 
so  exempt,  provided  they  were  regularly  employed,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  of  Baltimore.**    No 

w  The  compulsory  school  attendance  law  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  slightly  different  from  the  attendamie 
law  for  the  counties.  (See  p.  17.)  At  th©  time  of  the  study  aUcMldren  between  8  and  14  years  of  age 
w®?e  required  to  attend  the  entire  school  te^m  unless  iegally  excused  (^e  p.  17,  footnote  7)  or  uale^ 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated.  (Maryland  State  Laws,  acts  of  1916,  ch.  506.)  The  law  was 
amended  in  1922  (ch.  474)  to  include  children  7  yBars  of  age. 
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child  who  had  left  a  Baltimore  school  had  entered  school  in  Anne 
Arundel  County.  The  younger  children  in  these  families  generally 
attended  parochial  schools,  entering  the  public  schools  only  after 
they  had  been  confirmed  at  the  age  of  11  or  12.  Three-fifths  of  the 
children  reported  that  they  attended  parochial  schools,  proportion- 
ately twice  as  many  as  attended  public  schools.  The  public-school 
term,  usually  longer  than  that  of  the  parochial  schools,  was  in  1920-21 
from  September  14  to  June  24,  191  days.  The  length  of  the  terms 
in  six  parochial  schools  attended  by  most  of  the  children  was  from 
166  to  185  days,  the  closing  day  being  usually  either  June  14  or 
June  17. 

The  length  of  absence  caused  by  leaving  the  city  for  field  work 
may  be  seen  in  Table  13.  Nine-tenths  of  the  children  left  school  at 
least  20  days  before  the  end  of  the  term;  three-fourths  withdrew 
20  but  less  than  30  days  before  the  close  of  school.  From  4  to  6 
weeks,  therefore,  was  the  usual  amount  of  time  lost  for  withdrawals 
for  field  work  on  truck  farms.  No  child  can  well  afford  to  lose  as 
much  schooling  as  this  every  year,  but  the  loss  is  especially  dis- 
astrous to  school  progress  in  the  case  of  those  children  who  are 
handicapped  from  the  beginning  by  the  fact  that  their  parents  are 
illiterate  and  do  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country.  The  custom 
of  the  Polish  parochial  schools  of  giving  time  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Polish  language  probably  also  places  many  children  at  a  disadvantage 
when^  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  they  enter  public  school. 

The  result  of  irregular  attendance  is  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
children  fail  to  pass  from  grade  to  grade  at  the  normal  rate,  and  so 
either  spend  several  years  longer  on  elementary-school  work  than 
they  should  or  else  leave  school  before  completing  the  elementary 
grades.  Of  the  children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  included  in 
the  study,  69  per  cent  were  retarded  in  school.  (Table  14.)  This 
rate  of  retardation  is  much  higher  than  average  rates  for  city  children 
of  various  ages.^^  Thus,  according  to  these  rates,  of  the  51  child 
workers  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  years  migrating  from  Balti- 
more, 12  would  have  been  retarded  rather  than  25,  the  number  re- 
ported to  be  below  average  grades  for  their  age,  and  of  88  of  the 
Baltimore  children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  30  instead  of  68 
would  have  been  retarded. 

17  See  p.  20. 
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Table  13. — Number  of  days  lost  at  end  of  term  by  children  in  migratory  white  families ^ 
by  type  of  school  attended;  Anne  Arundel  County. 


Children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  for  whom  number  of  days  school  attend- 
ance was  reported. 

Type  of  school 
attended. 

Total. 

Number  of  days  lost  by  withdrawing  before  end  of  term. 

10  days, 

less 
than  15. 

15  days, 

less 
than  20. 

20  days, 

less 
than  25. 

25  days, 

less 
than  30. 

30  days, 

less 
than  40. 

40  days, 

less 
than  50. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

143 

3                7 

66 

37 

23 

1 

6 

Public 

55 

88 

9 

57 

27 
10 

18 
5 

1 

Parochial 

3                 7 

1 

5 

Table  14. — Retardation  of  children  in  migratory  white 

Arundel  County. 


ies,  by  age  of  child;  Anne 


Children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age. 

To- 
tal. 

Retarded. 

Normal. 

Advanced. 

Not 
reported. 

Age  of  child.i 

Total. 

1  year. 

2  years. 

3  years 
and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Ct.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ct.a 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

ct.a 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Ct.8 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Ct.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

ct.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

ct.« 

Total 

238 

163 

68.5 

47 

19.7 

63 

22.3 

63 

26.5 

69 

29.0 

2 

0.8 

4 

1-7 

8  years,  under 
10 

26 
51 

88 
73 

5 

25 
68 
65 

49.0 
77.3 
89.0 

5 
16 
21 

6 

20 

26 

19 

4 

51.0 
21.6 
5.5 

1 

10  years,  under 

3L4 
23.9 
6.8 

8 
26 
19 

15.7 
29.5 
26.0 

1 

21 
41 

2.0 
23.9 
56.2 

12  years,  under 
14         .    ... 

1 

1.1 

14  years,  under 

4 

5.5 

Uge  as  of  Sept,  1,1921. 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


CHILD  WORKERS  ON  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUCE  FARMS. 

It  was  customary  on  the  Eastern  Shore  truck  farms  for  the  children 
of  the  household  to  help  with  the  farm  work.  Of  the  children 
between  6  and  16  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  areas  included  in 
the  survey  and  reporting  on  the  inquiry,  87  per  cent  of  the  white 
and  95  per  cent  of  the  negro  had  worked  on  truck  farms  during  the 
preceding  year.^^  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  children,  half  of 
whom  were  girls,  reported  having  worked  on  truck  farms  within 
the  year  preceding  the  inquiry. 

THE  WORKERS'  FAMILIES. 

The  children  working  in  the  Eastern  Shore  areas  were  almost 
entirely  of  native  white  or  negro  parentage.  The  three  counties 
studied  have  not  been  touched  by  recent  immigrations ;  the  percent- 
age of  foreign-born  inhabitants  in  1920,  according  to  United  States 
Census  figures,  was  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  204  white  families 
visited  only  two  fathers  had  been  born  in  foreign  countries,  one  in 
Germany  and  one  in  England.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  negro 
families,  almost  as  many  as  white,  were  included  in  the  study,  though 
negroes  form  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  population  of 
the  three  counties.  The  disproportionately  large  number  of  negro 
families  is  due  in  part  to  the  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  negro 
children  in  the  area  working  on  farms,  in  part  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
transient  families  coming  in  for  seasonal  work  were  negroes,  and  to 
some  extent,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  negro  school  districts 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  white  school  districts  chosen  for  study 
included  children  from  a  larger  territory  than  did  the  white  school 
districts. 

The  great  majority  of  the  workers — ^four-fifths  (82  per  cent)  of  the 
white  and  three-fifths  (62.1  per  cent)  of  the  negro — were  children  of 
farm  owners  and  tenants;  but  17.5  per  cent  of  the  white  and  27  per 
cent  of  the  negro  were  hired  hands,  most  of  whom  lived  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  farms  where  they  were  employed,  and  a  few,  5.7 
per  cent  of  the  total,  were  children  of  negro  migratory  workers  brought 
into  the  neighborhood  for  seasonal  work.  (Table  15.)  Many  of  the 
farmers'  children — those  in  over  one-fourth  of  the  white  families  and 
in  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  negro  families — ^worked  as  hired  hands 
as  well  as  on  their  fathers'  farms. 

1*  This  information  was  obtained  by  visiting  all  children  who  were  enrolled  in  the  schools.    Sixty  white 
and  41  negro  children  did  not  report  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  done  farm  work. 
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The  majority,  three-fifths,  of  the  white  children's  fathers  owned 
their  f arms.^^  Only  one-third  of  the  negro  fathers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  farm  owners.  The  same  proportion  of  white  and  negro  families, 
one-fifth,  were  farm  tenants,  owning  no  land  of  their  own  and  farming 
as  a  rule  on ' ^shares  '^ ;  that  is,  giving  the  landlord  a  percentage  of  their 
crop.  Most  of  the  fathers  of  the  70  white  children  who  hired  out  as 
farm  hands  were  not  farm  laborers,  but  those  of  the  119  negro  chil- 
dren, with  few  exceptions,  did  farm  work  in  addition  to  fishing, 
oystering,  or  work  in  other  local  industries.  Most  of  the  50  migra- 
tory child  laborers  came  from  the  adjacent  counties,  a  few  from 
near-by  islands,  and  were  housed  on  the  farms  where  they  worked. 


Table  15.- 


-  Working  status  of  children  in  families  interviewed^  hy  sex  and  race;  Eastern 
Shore. 


Children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Working  status  of  child. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

840 

100.0 

94.0 
71.5 
48.6 
23.0 
22.5 
6.0 

100.0 

399 

100.0 

441 

100  0 

Resident  laborer * 

790 
601 
408 
193 
189 
50 

415 

397 

327 

229 

98 

70 

2 

^1 

99.5 
82.0 
57.4 
24.6 
17.5 

100.0 

393 
274 
179 

95 
119 

48 

214 

89  1 

Home  farm 

62  1 

Farm  owned 

40  6 

Farm,  rented 

21  5 

Other  farm 

27  0 

Migratory  laborer 

10  9 

Boys 

100.0 

Resident  laborer 

391 
304 
204 
100 
87 
24 

42S 

94.2 
73.3 
49.2 
24.1 
21.0 
5.8 

100.0 

200 
170 
121 
49 
30 
1 

198 

99.5 
84.6 
60.2 
24.4 
14.9 
.5 

100.0 

101 
134 
83 
51 
57 
23 

227 

89  3 

Home  farm     

62  6 

Farm  owned 

38  8 

Farm,  rented 

23.8 

Other  farm. 

26  6 

Migratory  laborer 

10  7 

Girls 

1(X)  0 

Resident  laborer . .  . 

399 
297 
204 

93 
102 

26 

93.9 
69,9 
48.0 
21.9 
24.0 
6.1 

197 
157 
108 
49 
40 
1 

99.5 
79.3 
54.5 
24.7 
20.2 
.5 

202 
140 
96 
44 
62 
25 

89  0 

Home  farm 

61.7 

Farm  owned  . 

42  3 

Farm  rented 

19  4 

Other  farm 

27.3 

Migratory  laborer .     .         ... 

11  0 

While  no  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  ascertain  the  incomes 
of  any  of  the  families,  the  financial  status  of  the  farmers^  families  can 
be  gauged  to  some  extent  by  the  amount  of  land  and  live  stock  which 
they  owned  and  the  kind  of  house  in  which  they  lived.  The  small 
acreage  reported  by  most  of  the  farmers  included  in  the  study  is 
characteristic  of  this  area  and  of  some  other  truck-farming  localities 
also.  The  farm  of  from.  50  to  10.0  acres,  including  truck  and  general 
crops,  predominated.     The  white  farmers  were  considerably  more 

» If  a  tmnsLet  owned  as  miK^  m  3  actes  he  was  dassed  as  aa  awAc^  althoufb  he  may  aJso  have  rented  land. 
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prosperous  than  the  negro,  and  usually  operated  larger  farms.  Of 
the  farm  owners  and  tenants  reporting  the  size  of  their  farms, 
two-fifths  of  the  white,  as  compared  with  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
negro,  owned  or  rented  less  than  50  acres.  Of  the  white  farmers,  8 
(7  per  cent)  owned  200  or  more  acres,  whereas  only  1  negro  farmer 
owned  as  much  as  100  acres.  This  man  was  much  more  prosperous 
than  most  of  his  negro  neighbors;  he  owned  a  six-room,  well-built 
house,  an  automobile,  2  horses,  and  a  cow.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  white  than  negro  farmers  owned  cows,  farm  animals,  and 
automobiles.  On  the  whole,  the  typical  white  farmer  whose  chil- 
dren worked  appeared  to  be  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  ex- 
tremes are  illustrated  by  two  white  f  armei^s,  one  of  whom  owned  320 
acres,  a  house  with  modern  conyeniences,  including  electric  light, 
and  an  automobile,  and  who  planned  to  send  his  17-year-old  daughter 
to  college;  the  other  rented  10  acres,  lived  in  an  unscreened,  un- 
painted  shack,  could  not  read  or  write,  and  set  little  value  on  the 
acquisition  of  these  accomplishments  by  his  children. 

The  homes  of  the  majority  of  the  white  children,  whether  or  not 
they  were  children  of  farmers,  were  located  in  a  thickly  settled 
farming  country  where  few  of  the  houses  were  more  than  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  apart.  The  houses  were  usually  two  or  three  stories  in 
height,  containing  from  five  to  eight  rooms,  and  were  clapboarded 
and  painted.  The  front  yards  were  neat  and  some  were  bright 
with  flowers.  Many  of  these  houses  were  screened,  but  other  con- 
veniences, such  as  running  water  and  kitchen  sinks,  were  rare. 
The  houses  occupied  by  negro  families,  many  of  which  were  unpainted 
and  neglected  in  appearance,  were  situated  in  little  villages  or  in 
groups  behind  the  dwelling  of  the  landowner  for  whom  they  worked. 
Some  were  surrounded  by  well-tilled  fields,  others  were  in  clearings 
in  the  woods,  corn  being  planted  between  the  stumps  of  trees.  Most 
of  them  were  provided  with  a  privy  outside  the  house  and  a  well 
and  pump  in  the  back  yard. 

Overcrowding  among  resident  families  of  this  area  did  not  present 
so  serious  a  problem  as  in  the  area  surveyed  in  Anne  Arundel  County. 
Of  the  negro  families  in  this  area,  29  per  cent,  as  compared  with  32 
per  cent  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  were  crowded  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  more  persons  per  room.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  white  families 
of  this  locality  reported  two  or  more  persons  per  room.  (Table  16.) 
Room  congestion  among  the  small  group  of  migratory  famihes 
included  in  the  present  study  was,  however,  more  serious  than  that 
among  residents,  as  the  shacks  provided  for  them  by  the  farmer  for 
the  few  weeks  of  their  stay  on  the  farm  usually  contained  only  from 
two  to  four  rooms  for  several  families. 
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Although  the  parents  of  practically  all  the  children  were  native 
born,  in  one-fifth  of  the  white  families  visited  at  least  one  parent 
could  not  read  and  write;  in  six  families  neither  parent  was  literate. 
Illiteracy  was  also  reported  by  one  or  both  of  the  parents  in  two- 
fifths  of  the  negro  families  living  in  the  area,  and  was  more  common 
among  farmers'  families  than  among  families  whose  children  worked 
as  hired  laborers. 

Table  16. — Average  number  of  persons  per  room  in  resident  families ,  ly  race;  Eastern 

Shore, 


White  families. 

Negro  families. 

Average  number  of  persons  per  room. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

204 

100.0 

167 

100  0 

Less  than  1 

80 

103 

16 

4 

1 

39.2 

50.5 

7.8 

2.0 

.5 

27 

91 

38 

9 

16  2 

1,  less  than  2 : 

54  5 

2,  less  than  3                     

22  8 

3,  less  than  5 

5  4 

5,  less  than  7 

7,  less  than  10 

1 
1 

.6 

Not  reported                  

6 

CHILDREN'S  WORK  ON  TRUCK  FARMS. 

Of  the  resident  child  workers,  white  and  colored,  78  per  cent  were 
under  14  years  and  33  per  cent  were  under  10  years  of  age  when 
interviewed.  Only  13  of  the  48  negro  migratory  workers  were  14 
years  of  age  or  over,  and  11  were  under  10  years  of  age.  Most  of  the 
children  in  the  area  begin  to  work  on  the  farms  by  the  time  they  are 
10  years  of  age.  One  hundred  and  two  (60  per  cent)  of  the  171 
white  and  negro  children  who  were  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
reported  that  they  had  started  to  do  farm  work  before  their  tenth 
birthday.  The  age  at  beginning  work  was  about  the  same  whether 
the  children  belonged  to  families  of  farm  operators  or  were  hired  farm 
hands.  Negro  children  go  to  work  when  somewhat  younger  than 
white  children,  and  white  boys  begin  to  work  at  earlier  ages  than 
white  girls.  Negro  girls,  however,  usually  go  to  work  at  as  early  ages 
as  their  brothers. 

Kinds  of  work. 

Children  do  various  kinds  of  work  on  all  the  truck  crops  raised  in 
the  region.  The  principakcroj^  are  strawberries  and  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  but  beans,  io^samkoesj-  cucumbers,  and  melons  are  also 
extensively  grown.  Chiidpen  are  also  employed  on  general  crops, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  hay,  wheat,  and  fodder  corn.  The 
farmers'  children  included  in  the  study  did  a  greater  variety  of  work 
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than  those  who  were  hired  by  the  day,  although  hired  hands  whose 
homes  were  in  the  district  were,  Hke  farmers^  children,  employed  for 
both  harvesting  and  for  general  farm  work,  such  as  hoeing. 

The  migratory  workers  had  been  hired  only  for  strawberry  picking. 
Normally  large  numbers  are  engaged  for  the  three  or  four  weeks  of 
the  strawberry  season,  but  relatively  few  migratory  laborers  were 
hired  for  the  work  in  1921,  the  year  of  the  survey,  on  account  of  the 
poor  strawberry  crop.  The  children  in  seasonal  workers'  families 
interviewed  were  all  employed,  regardless  of  their  ages,  at  picking 
strawbeiTies.  Whether  they  worked  every  day  during  the  three 
weeks  or  so  of  their  stay  on  the  farm  and  whether  the  hours  they 
worked  were  long  or  short  depended  on  the  weather  and  the  state  of 
the  crop.  Twenty-two  of  the  48  negro  children  reporting  had  worked 
eight  or  more  hours  in  the  field  on  the  last  working-day  preceding  the 
interview.  Because  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  draw  any  general 
conclusions,  they  are  not  included  in  the  following  discussion  of  the 
work  done  by  children  on  the  truck  farms  of  the  area. 

Practically  all  the  children  who  do  field  work  help  at  harvesting 
time.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  interviewed 
reported  strawberry  picking,  a  large  proportion — one-half  the  white 
and  three-fifths  of  the  negro  children — reported  gathering  Irish  or 
sweet  potatoes,  and  smaller  numbers  had  picked  tomatoes,  black- 
berries, beans,  cucumbers,  or  melons,  crops  not  so  widely  grown  in  this 
locality.  (Tables  17  and  18.)  The  younger  as  well  as  the  older  children 
pi<?k  strawberries,  and  many  of  them  also  gather  potatoes.  All  the 
23  children  under  6  years  of  age  who  reported  working  in  the  fields, 
including  a  3-year-old  negro  child  and  9  white  and  negro  children  4 
years  of  age,  had  picked  strawberries,  which  was  the  only  work  done 
by  most  of  them.  No  children  under  6  had  gathered  potatoes,  but 
more  than  one-third  of  the  238  white  and  negro  children  who  were 
between  6  and  10  years  of  age  reported  this  work.     (Table  18.) 

Although  picking  tomatoes,  melons,  and  cucumbers  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  work  for  children  than  picking  strawberries  or  gather- 
ing potatoes,^^  IQ  per  cent  of  the  total  number  had  picked  tomatoes, 
11  per  cent  cucumbers,  and  8  per  cent  melons.  Most  of  these  children 
were  10  years  of  age  or  more,  but  34  of  the  152  children  who  picked 
tomatoes  and  15  of  the  86  children  who  picked  cucumbers  were 
under  10  years  of  age. 

80  See  p.  9. 
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Tabjle  17.— Oops  picked  %  children  in  reddeTttfamiUea,  %  sex  and  race;  Emtem  Shore. 


Children  under  1&  years  of  age  pcking  each  speeified  arop. 

Crops  picked,  and  sex. 

Total. 

Wliite. 

Negro. 

Numbw. 

Per  cent. 

Numb^. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total—.. 

790 

100.0 

397 

100.0 

393 

100.0 

Strawbemes 

659 
111 

152 

61 

128 
4 

391 

83.4 
14.1 

1.0 
19w2 
10.9 

7.7 

16.2 
.5 

100.0 

319 
35 

80.4 

as 

340 
76 
8 

60 
55 
31 

77 
2 

191 

86.5 

Beaas. 

19.3 

Peas 

2.0 

Tomatoes 

92 
31 
30 

51 
2 

200 

23.2 
7.8 
7.6 

12.8 
.5 

100.0 

15.3 

Cucumbers 

14.0 

Melons 

7.9 

Blackberries,   raspberries,   and   hucklt^ 
berries 

19.6 

Otber  fruits  and  vegetables................ 

.5 

Boys ......... 

100.0 

Strawberries. , 

303 

53 

3 

82 
47 

m 

45 
3 

399 

79.0 
13.6 
,8 
21.0 
12.0 
10.2 

11.5 
.8 

100.0 

153 

17 

76.5 
8.5 

156 
36 
3 
32 
31 
22 

28 
1 

202 

81.7 

B^ns- 

18.8 

P^s... ..., 

1.6 

Tomatoes 

60 
16 
18 

17 
2 

197 

25.0 

8.0 
9.0 

8.5 
1.0 

loao 

16.8 

Cucumbers ^ ,., ... 

16.2 

Melons 

11.5 

Blackberries,    raspberries,    and  huckle- 
berrf^ 

14.7 

Otber  fruits  and  vegetables.. 

.5 

aixis.... 

100.0 

Strawberries 

350 
5$ 
5 

70 
39 
21 

m 

I 

87.7 
14.5 
1.3 
17.5 
9.8 
5.3 

20.8 
.3 

166 
18 

84.3 
9.1 

184 
40 
5 

28 
24 

'       49 
1 

91.1 

Beans 

19.8 

Peas 

2.5 

Tomato^ 

42 
15 
12 

34 

21.3 

7.6 
6.1 

17.3 

13.9 

Oaeumbers- 

11.9 

Mel<ms 

4.5 

Bladcb^ries,  raspberries,    and   hnckle- 
b^Ties. 

24.3 

Other  Imits  and  vegetaW.^-.. ....... ...... 

.5 

Carrying  hampers  of  tomatoes  and  cucnmbers  makes  the  work 
hard  for  young  children.  Cantaloupes  and  watermelons  are  also 
heavy  to  handle.  In  harvesting  cantaloupes  the  children's  work 
on  tib.e  Eastern  Shore  consists  in  picking  melons  up  from  the  ground 
and  putting  thexn  into  a  hamper,  which  is  usually^  though  not  always, 
carried  off  the  field  by  an  adult.  Watermelons  are  rolled  out  into 
the  row  by  children  and  are  then  collected  by  the  driver  of  a  wagon 
which  is  driven  across  the  fields. 

Children  of  all  ag^,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  did  some  kinds  of  plant- 
ing and  transplanting.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  children,  nearly 
one-half  the  boys  and  one-fourtJi  of  tiie  girls,  reported  planting  one 
or  more  crops.  (Tables  18  and  19.)  Of  these  children  thre^-fourths 
had  planted  or  replanted  corn,  over  one-fourth  had  planted  Irish 
potatoes,  and  one-sixth  melons  or  cucumbers.  Planting  potatoes 
by  hand  and  the  second  planting  of  corn  are,  it  will  be  remenibered, 
sunple  operations  which  can  be  done  by  young  children,  but  the 
operation  of  the  hand  and  the  machine  corn  planters,  the  lattei^ 
in  general  use  on  the  Eastern  Shore  farms,  is  more  difficult.  Informa- 
tion was  not  obtained,  except  in  a  few  instances,  as  to  whether  the 
children  did  machine  or  hand  planting. 
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Tablis  18. — Jiges  ofcbMdnen  in  resident  fmnilies  dmmg  mch  specified  Mnd  of  field  w&rk,  hj 

race;  Eastern  Shore. 


Children  under  16  years  of  age  doing  each  specified  kind  of  field  work. 

Kind  of  field  work,  and  race. 

To- 
tal. 

Under 
8  years. 

8  years, 
under  10. 

10  years, 
under  12. 

12  years, 
under  14. 

14  years, 
under  16. 

Age 
not 

Num- 
feer. 

Per 

cent} 

Ntim- 

P«r 

cent.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.1 

re- 
port- 
ed. 

IVhite 

397 

58 

14.6 

70 

17.6 

82 

20.7 

98 

24.7 

89 

22.4 

Plowing 

79 
63 
161 
96 
181 
66 
20 
156 
102 
352 
199 
40 
141 

393 

3 

1 

22 

3 

20 

8 

1 

23 

13 

64 

29 

5 

22 

65 

3.8 
1.6 
13.7 
3.1 
11.0 
12.1 

'14."  7' 
12.7 
18.2 
14.6 

is."  6' 
16.5 

16 
12 
36 
18 
42 
19 

2 
31 
25 
70 
45 

5 
33 

89 

20.3 
19.0 
22.4 
18.7 
23.2 
28.8 

'19" 9" 
24.5 
19.9 
22.6 

'23."  4" 

22.6 

27 
24 
47 
39 
52 
21 
5 
51 
29 
93 
57 
13 
41 

87 

34.2 
38.1 
29.2 
40.6 
28.7 
31.8 

32."  i' 

28.4 
26.4 
28.6 

'29:1" 

22.1 

•  33 
26 
45 
36 
60 
13 
11 
39 
29 
7? 
54 
16 
37 

82 

41.8 
41.3 
28.0 
37.5 
33.1 
19.7 

Harrowing 

Planting 

11 

6.8 

Cultivating. ...- 

Hoeing. 

7 
5 
1 

IS 
6 
48 
14 
1 
8 

68 

3.9 
7. 6 

"ilz 

5.9 
13.6 
7.0 

"5."  7' 

17.3 

Weeding 

Spraying 

Transplanting- 

25.0 
28.4 
21.9 
27.1 

Thinning 

Picking 

Gathering  potatoes 

Shucking  or  hu^mg  corn. . 

Saving  fodder  2 

26.2 
20.9 

Negro 

2 

Plowing 

72 
47 

119 
S5 

196 

7 
186 

83 
861 
230 

32 
140 

16 
9 
30 
12 
48 
21 

22.2 

*25.*2" 
21. « 
24.5 
24.7 

24 
19 
37 
19 
61 
30 
1 
50 
25 
78 
69 
13 
46 

33.3 

*3i."i' 

34.5 
31.1 
36.3 

'26.' 9' 
30.1 
21. '8 
30.0 

'32J9' 

32 
19 
39 
23 
57 
21 

5 
48 
21 
74 
63 

9 
38 

44.4 

Harrowing 

Planting 

5 

4.2 

8 
1 

17 
7 
1 

21 
9 

61 

28 
1 

17 

6.7 
1.8 
8.7 
8.2 

32.8 
41.8 
29.1 
24.7 

Cultivating.. ^ 

Hoeing 

12 
6 

6.1 
7. 1 

1 

Weeding 

Spraying , 

Transplanting.  -. , 

15 

7 
63 
14 

8.1 

8.4 

17.6 

6.1 

11.3 
10.8 
16.9 
12.2 

'liT 

m. 
21 

8$ 
56 
9 
32 

27.4 
25.3 
23.0 
24.3 

'22."  9' 

25.8 
25.3 
20.5' 
27.4 

I 

Thinning « 

Picking 

2 

Cathering  potatoes. 

Shucking  er  htisOsfegjcorn.  - 

Saving  fodder  2. . . .  .^ 

7 

5.0 

27.1 

1  Not  i^owB  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


« Includes  pitching  and  stacking. 


A  large  proportion  of  cliildi|!ii,  one-lialf  the  boys  and  over  one-third 
of  the  girls,  342  in  all,  did  one  or  more  kinds  of  transplanting. 
(Tables  18  and  19.)  Most  of  the  children  transplanted  strawberries 
or  sweet  potatoes,  or  both,  and  some  transplanted  tomatoes.  Nearly 
one-half  the  children  reporting  such  work  were  under  12  years  of 
age  and  one-fifth  were  under  10  yeaiB.  The  children  under  10  years 
of  age  were  likely  to  have  dropped  strawberry  plants  by  hand,  and 
many  of  the  older  children  had  both  dropped  and  set  strawberry 
plants.^^  Almost  all  the  children  who  reported  strawberry  trans- 
planting had  done  the  work  l)y  hand,  but  those  who  reported  k*ans- 
planting  sweet  potatoes  or  tomatoes  were  likely  to  have  worked  with 
either  a  hand  transplanter  or  the  transplanting  machine,  which  is 
widely  used  in  this  locality.  An  adult  usually  drives  the  transplant- 
ing machine,  which  is  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses,  while  two  boys, 
known  as  feeders,  sit  on  tiie  machine  on  a  platform  almost  level  with 
the  ground  and  drop  the  plants  alternately  at  the  proper  intervak. 

^'  T'or  a  description  oi  hand  dropping  and  setting  see  p.  12. 
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To  keep  up  with  the  machine  continual  attention  and  rapid  work  are 
necessary .22  The  task  is  also  disagreeable;  as  one  boy  said,  ^^You 
sit  all  the  time  with  your  legs  stretched  out  in  front  of  you  and  they 
cramp,  but  there  is  no  way  to  change  your  position.  You  are  so 
near  the  ground  that  in  dry  weather  the  dust  almost  chokes  you.'' 

Twenty-three  children  reported  that  they  had  worked  on  trans- 
planting machines,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  total  number  was 
much  larger.  As  many  children  did  not  specify  whether  they  did 
machine  or  hand  dropping  or  whether  they  dropped  or  set  plants, 
the  exact  numbers  can  not  be  given. 

Although  children  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  did  picking  and  some 
of  the  younger  as  well  as  the  older  did  planting  and  transplanting,  few 
except  older  boys  plowed,  harrowed,  or  did  cultivating  with  a  machine. 
(Table  18.)  Hoeing,  weeding,  and  thinning  were  the  only  kinds  of 
general  work  done  to  any  extent  by  girls  and  children  under  10  years 
of  age.  Hoeing  was  reported  by  38  per  cent  of  the  white  and  by  43 
per  cent  of  the  negro  girls;  over  one- third  of  the  boys  of  each  race, 
but  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  girls,  reported  plowing;  about  the 
same  proportion  of  girls,  but  smaller  proportion  of  boys,  reported 
harrowing;  a  large  proportion  of  boys  reported  cultivating.  These 
operations  require  physical  strength  and  knowledge  of  how  to  manage 
a  horse  or  mule.  The  driver  of  the  one-share  plow  still  in  general  use 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  must  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  hold  down  the 
plow  as  well  as  strong  and  skillful  enough  to  guide  it.  Boys  less  than 
11  years  of  age,  unless  they  are  unusually  large  for  their  age,  are  not 
strong  enough  to  manage  these  plows.  Of  the  146  boys  who  reported 
plowing  only  3,  or  2  per  cent,  were  under  10  years  of  age  and  more 
than  three-fourths  were  12  years  of  agi  or  older.  Few  boys  under  12 
operated  cultivating  machines,  although  one  8-year-old  boy  was 
seen  who  was  said  to  guide  the  cultivator  as  well  as  a  man. 

Besides  these  kinds  of  work  children  do  a  variety  of  other  work 
on  both  truck  and  general  crops.  One-tenth  of  those  included  in 
the  study  were  employed  at  shucking  and  husking  corn,  and  over 
two-fifths  of  the  boys  and  one-fourth  of  the  girls  did  the  work  locally 
known  as  '  ^saving  fodder'' ;  that  is,  cutting  and  tying  the  leaves  and 
tops  of  cornstalks  for  drying  after  the  ears  have  been  shucked. 
Smaller  numbers  of  children  shocked  wheat,  cut  hay,  followed  the 
plow  to  pick  out  loosened  stubble,  packed  tomatoes  and  cantaloupes, 
sorted  potatoes,  cut  off  strawberry  buds,  picked  off  bugs  from  potato 
vines,  or  did  other  miscellaneous  work. 

The  boys  in  farmers '  families,  both  white  and  negro,  were  usually 
employed  at  a  great  variety  of  work,  and  the  negro  girls  in  f arpiers ' 
families  did  more  different  kinds  of  work  than  the  white  girls.     The 

22  Sweet  Potato  Growing,  p.  19.    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fanners'  Bulletin  999,  Washington, 
1919. 
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work  experiences  of  children  who  had  done  a  variety  of  jobs  may 
be  illustrated  by  those  of  two  of  the  children  visited.  One  negro  girl 
of  12  reported  that  in  April  and  May  she  ''drew''  strawberry  plants 
from  the  old  beds,  transplanted  sweet  potatoes,  weeded  Irish  potatoes, 
hoed  and  picked  strawberries,  and  replanted  com.  In  June  and  July 
she  picked  beans,  hoed,  and  gathered  Irish  potatoes ;  in  August  picked 
tomatoes;  and  in  September  and  October  picked  up  potatoes  and 
''saved''  corn  fodder.  A  white  boy  of  14 — besides  picking  straw- 
berries, tomatoes,  and  potatoes — cut  hay,  hoed  several  different  crops, 
and  drove  a  cultivating  machine. 

Table  19. — Kinds  of  field  work  done  by  children  in  resident  families,  by  sex  and  race; 

Eastern  Shore. 


Kind  of  field  work,  and  sex. 


Children  under  16  years  of  age  doing  each  specified  kind  of 
field  work. 


Total. 


Number.   Per  cent 


White. 


Number.   Per  cent 


Negro. 


Number.    Per  cent. 


Total 

Plowing 

Harrowing 

Planting , 

Cultivating 

Hoeing ,,i 

Weeding i : 

Spraying 

Transplanting:. 

Thinning ...--. 

Picking 

Gathering  potatoes. ., 

Shucking  or  hti^king  corn 
Saving  fodder  \....  .j. 

Boys 

Plowing 

Harrowing 

Planting 

Cultivating 

Hoeing 

Weeding 

Spraying 

Transplanting 

Thinning 

Picking 

Gathering  potatoes 

Shucking  or  husking  corn 
Saving  fodder  i 

Girls 

Plowing 

Harrowing 

Planting 

Cultivating 

Hoeing 

Weeding 

Spraying 

Transplanting 

Thinnmg 

Picking 

Gatheiring  potatoes 

Shucking  or  husking  corn 
Saving  fodder  i 


790 


151 
110 
280 
151 
377 
151 

27 
342 
185 
713 
429 

72 
281 

391 


146 

103 

182 

143 

216 

97 

22 

195 

121 

341 

240 

54 

172 


5 

7 

98 

8 

161 

54 

5 

147 

64 

372 

189 

18 

109 


100.0 


19.1 
13.9 
35.4 
19.1 
47.7 
19.1 

3.4 
43.5 
23.4 
90.3 
54.3 

9.1 
35.6 

100.0 


37.3 
26.3 
46.5 
36.6 
55.2 
24.8 
5.6 
49.9 
30.9 
87.2 
61.4 
13.8 
44.0 

100.0 


1.3 

1.8 
24.6 

2.0 
40.4 
13.5 

1.3 
36.8 
16.0 
93.2 
47.4 

4.5 
27.3 


397 


100.0 


79 

63 

161 

96 

181 

66 

20 

156 

102 

352 

199 

40 

141 

200 


19.9 
15.9 
40.6 
24.2 
45.6 
16.6 
5.0 
39.3 
25.7 
88.7 
50,1 
10.1 
35.5 

100.0 


77 
59 

105 
90 

107 
44 
16 
95 
70 

171 

121 
32 


197 


38.5 
29.5 
52.5 
45.0 
53.5 
22.0 
8.0 
47.5 
35.0 
8.5.5 
60.5 
16.0 
44.0 

100.0 


2 

4 
56 

6 
74 
22 

4 
61 
32 
181 
78 

8 
53 


1.0 

2.0 
28.4 

3.0 
37.6 
11.2 

2.0 
31.0 
16.2 
91.9 
39.6 

4.1 
26.9 


393 


72 

47 
119 

55 
196 

85 

7 

186 

83 
361 
230 

32 
140 

191 


44 
77 
53 

109 
53 
6 

100 
51 

170 

119 
22 
84 

202 


3 

3 
42 

2 
87 
32 

1 

86 
32 
191 
111 
10 
56 


100.0 


18.3 
12.0 
30.3 
14.0 
49.9 
21.6 

1.8 
47.3 
21.1 
91.9 
58.5 

8.1 
35.6 

100,0 


36,1 
23.0 
40.3 
27.7 
57.1 
27.7 
3.1 
52.4 
26.7 
89.0 
62.3 
11.5 
44.0 

100.0 


1.5 

1.5 
20.8 

1.0 
43.1 
15.8 
.5 
42.6 
15.8 
94.6 
55.0 

5.0 
27.7 


1  Includes  stacking  and  pitching 
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The  length  of  the  working-day. 

The  sftme  marked  differences  between  childma  of  different  ages 
and  sex^  evident  in  the  kinds  of  work  done  were  ako  shown  by  the 
number  of  hours  they  had  worked.  Negro  children,  though  their 
work  was  not  Tery  different  from  that  of  white  children,  worked  on 
the  whole  longer  hours;  younger  cMMren  and  white  girls  tended  to 
work  a  shorter  day  than  other  groups. 

Ab  the  survey  was  made  during  the  strawberry  season,  a  very  lar^e 
number  had  picked  strawbenies  on  the  day  for  which  information 
was  secured,  the  last  working-day  before  tlie  agents^  visit.  This 
fact  should  be  remembered  v/hen  studying  Table  20,  as  the  children 
who  had  picked  strawberries  reported  a  somewhat  shorter  working- 
day  than  those  who  had  done  other  truck-farm  work. 

Table  20. — Field  hows  of  ddldren  in  resident  families  on  the  last  working-day  pre- 
vious to  agent' s  visit,  hy  age  and  race;  Eastern  Shore. 


Children  under  16  years 

of  age 

doing  field  work. 

Meld  hours  on  a  typi-  '■ 
cal   worMng-day, 
sad  race. 

Total. 

Uader  8 
years  #f  age. 

8  years, 
uader  10. 

10  years, 
under  12, 

una 

ears, 
er  14. 

14  years, 
li^der  IG. 

Num- 
ber. 

ce«t 
dis- 

trilMi- 
tioa. 

Num- 
ber. 

emt 

dis- 

trlbu- 

t4©n. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

P^ 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

ti^a. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cwit 

dis- 
tiibu- 
tlon. 

Whit© 

397 

ioa« 

58^ 

imo 

'm 

100.0 

S2' 

100.0 

98: 

109.6 

80; 

im,Q 

I^ess  than  4  hours 

4  hours,  less  than  6 . . . 
%  hours,  less  than  8. . . 
Shours,  lassthang... 
9  hours,  less  than  10. . 
It)  hours,  less  than  12. 
12  hours,  less  than  14. 

?9 

88 
^1 
42 

m 

50' 

2 

29 

19.^ 
22.2 
15.4 
10.6 
U.6 
12.6 
.§ 
7,3 

18 
15 
8 
4 
3 
2 

31.0 

25.9 

13.8 

6.9 

S.2 

8,4 

IS 
18 
12 

5 

21.4 
25.7 
17.1 

7.1 
14.3 

7.1 

15 
12 
10 
10 
9 

24.4 
18.3 
14.6 
12.2 
12.2 
11.0 

13 
22 
13 
13 
11 
20 
1 
5 

1S.3 

22.4' 
18.  S 
13.3 
11.2 

20.4 

1.0 

5.1 

13: 

16 
10 
12  : 
14 

1 

5  ' 

14.6 
20.2 
18.6 
11.2 
13.5 
15.7 
1.1 

N^  reported- 

8 

13.8 

5 

7.1 

6 

7.3 

&.6 

Nep"© 

1^3 

100.0 

68 

imo 

6S 

100.(1 

89 

109.0 

87 

100.0 

82^ 

100.0 

liess  than  4  hours  i. . . 

4  iiours,  less  than  6 . . . 
6  hours,  l^s  than  8. . . 

5  hours,  less  than  9. . . 
i  hours,  lass  than  10. .; 
10  hours,  less  than  12.; 
12  hours,  less  than  14. 

43 
^4 
75 
45 
SO 
79 
7 
30 

ia9 

16.3 
19.1 
11.5 
12.7 

20.1 

L-8 
7.6 

11 
8 
9 
7 
2 

12 
2 

17 

16.2 
U.8 

ia.2 
m3 

2.9 
17.6 

2.9 
^0 

10 
13 
10 
8 
6 
9 
1 
6 

15.4 
23.1 
15.4 
12.3 
9.2 
13.8 
1.5 
9.2 

8' 
16 
19 

9 
14 
19 

9.0 
18.0 
21.3 
10.1 
15.7 
21.3 

8 
16 
14 
12 
15 
20 
1 
1 

9.2 
18.4, 
16.1 
13.8 
17.2 
23.0 
1.1 
1.1 

4; 

% 

13' 
19 

3' 

2 

4.9 
ILO 
28.0 
11. 0 
15.9 
23.2 

3,7 

Not  reported 

4 

4.5 

2.4 

1  Includes  2  children  for  whom  age  was  not  reported. 

White  children  who  woiked  on  the  home  farm  worked  on  the 
average  shorter  hours  and  le^  regularly  than  those  who  hired  out. 
Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  former  reported  that  they  worked  less 
than  6  hours  a  day  in  the  field,  as  compared  with  33  per  cent  of  the 
70  childi^n  who  worfa^  out  by  the  day.  Six  to  8  hours  was  the  wwi 
working-day  of  the  latter  group.  The  distinction  between  negrq 
children  in  these  two  groups  is  not  so  clear,  because  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  negro  fanners  ^  children  also  worked  by  the  day  for  farmers 
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other  than  their  parents.  White  children  usually  worked  a  shorter 
day  than  negro  children,  as  Table  20  shows.  The  considerable  num- 
ber of  children  of  both  races  who  worked  long  hours  should  be  noted ; 
over  one- third  (37.5  per  cent)  of  the  negro  children  reporting  had 
worked  in  the  fields  9  or  more  hours,  and  14  per  cent  of  the  white 
children  and  23.7  per  cent  of  the  negro  children  had  worked  as  much 
as  10  hours  or  more  on  the  day  preceding  the  inqury. 

White  girls  worked  shorter  hours  than  white  boys.  Thus,  42  per 
cent  of  the  boys  but  only  10  per  cent  of  the  girls,  reporting  the  length 
of  their  day  in  the  field,  had  worked  9  or  more  hours.  White  and 
negro  boys  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  had  the  longest  working-day. 
Of  the  boys  12  and  13  years  of  age  53  of  the  99  had  worked  9  or  more 
hours  and  35  had  worked  10  or  more  hours.  Of  the  85  boys  14  and 
15  years  of  age  reporting  hoiu's,  41  had  worked  9  or  more  hours  and 
25  had  worked  10  or  more. 

The  number  of  hours  worked  by  children  under  10  years  of  age  was 
diflicult  to  obtain  accurately.  The  mothers  of  some  of  these  young 
children,  obhged  to  work  in  the  field  themselves,  often  took  their 
children  to  the  fields  in  order  to  look  after  them.  Usually  the  chil- 
dren ^^  picked  a  while  and  played  a  while,  ^^  though  occasionally  they 
were  kept  steadily  at  work.  In  the  age  groups  under  10  years  were 
128  white  and  133  negro  children  who  reported  field  work.  Although 
a  large  group  reported  working  less  than  8  hours  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  agent's  visit,  29  white  children  and  47  negro  had  worked 
8  or  more  hours.     (S^  Tabk  20.) 

In  addition  to  field  work,  nearly  nine-tenths  (88.2  per  cent)  of  the 
girls  did  housework.  Seven-tenths  (71.4  p^  cent)  of  the  boys 
worked  at  chores.  Two-thirds  of  the  boys  who  reported  chores  cared 
for  stock,  and  on^-fourth  did  milking;  girls  were  more  likely  to  feed 
chickens  than  to  do  any  other  kind  of  chore,  but  a  few  helped  with 
the  milking.  Fewer  negro  than  white  children  did  chores,  for  negro 
families  did  not  own  as  much  live  stock.  When  chores  and  house- 
work are  taken  into  consideration  the  total  number  of  hours  worked 
by  the  <5hiMren  is  much  longer  than  the  hours  they  worked  in  the 
fields  and  the  difference  between  the  working-day  of  boys  and  girls 
is  less  marked.  A  large  group  of  children  worked  at  field  work, 
chores,  and  housework  combined  between  10  and  12  hours  a  day. 
Of  114  white  children  in  age  groups  under  10  years  reporting  on  this 
point,  24  per  cent  had  worked  9  hours  or  more;  of  the  248  in  age 
groups  from  10  to  15,  inclusive,  46  per  cent  had  worked  9  or  more 
hours.  A  little  gM  of  10,  for  example,  said  that  the  day  before  the 
interview  she  had  picked  strawberries  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  and  from 
3  p.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.,  besides  doing  housework  and  chores  for  3  hours. 
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Duration  of  work. 

Inquiry  was  made  in  this  area  as  to  the  duration  of  field  work 
during  the  year  preceding  the  inquiry.  Of  290  children  10  years  of 
age  and  older  who  reported  on  this  point,  over  three-fifths  (61.7  per 
cent)  had  worked  at  least  30  days,  not  necessarily  consecutively, 
and  nearly  two-fifths  (37.2  per  cent)  had  worked  60  or  more  days. 
Children  under  10  years  of  age,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  worked 
less  than  a  month,  many  of  them  less  than  2  weeks,  over  four-fifths 
reporting  that  they  had  worked  less  than  30  days.  (Table  21.) 
Some  children,  especially  those  over  12  years  of  age,  reported  work- 
ing long  periods  such  as  3  or  4  months.  That  children  under  10 
years  of  age  are  likely  to  work  only  a  few  days,  while  the  older  chil- 
dren work  several  months,  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  reports  of 
children  in  the  same  family.  The  15-year-old  boy  in  one  colored 
family  of  7  children  reported  working  6  months,  including  several 
days  in  February  and  October.  His  14-year-old  sister  and  his  two 
brothers,  aged  12  and  9,  had  each  worked  3^  months;  a  sister  7  years 
of  age  had  worked  20  days,  and  4-year-old  twins  2  days. 

Table  21. — Duration  of  field  work  of  children  m  resident  families,  by  age  and  race;  Eastern 

Shore. 


Children  under  16  years  of  age  reporting  diuation  of  field  work. 

To- 
tal. 

Under  1  month. 

1 

month, 

under 

2. 

2 

months, 

under 

3. 

3 

months, 

under 

4. 

4 

months, 

under 

5. 

5 

months, 

under 

6. 

Age  and  race. 

To- 
tal. 

Under 

1 
week. 

1 
week, 
under 

2. 

2 
weeks, 
under 

1 
month 

6 

months 
aifd 
over. 

White 

218 

132 

60 

26 

46 

38 

13 

17 

10 

2 

6 

Under  6  years 

5 

32 
42 
43 
43 
53 

227 

5 
27 
31 
24 
25 
20 

105 

3 

18 
14 

6 
10 

9 

23 

3' 

9 
8 
5 
1 

16 

2 
6 
8 
10 
10 
10 

66 

6  years,  under  8. . 
8  years,  under  10. 
10  years,  under  12 
12  years,  under  14 
14  years,  under  16 

Negro 

3 
8 
9 
7 
11 

49 

1 
2 
1 
4 
5 

22 

i 



1 
2 
3 
4 

19 

7 
3 
6 

20 

1 
1 

8 

6 

4 

Under  6  years.... 
6  years,  under  8. . 
8  years,  under  10. 
10  years,  under  12 
12  years,  under  14 
14  years,  under  16 

4 
31 
41 
53 
51 
47 

4 
29 
30 
24 
14 

4 

2 
12 
5 
3 
1 

6' 

4 
5 
1 

2 
11 
21 
16 
12 

4 

1 

4 
14 
13 
17 

1 

3 
6 

7 
5 

3 
6 
6 

5 

1 
3 

7 
8 

3 
5 

1 
3 

Earnings. 

Hired  children  who  pick  strawberries,  tomatoes,  and  other 
vegetables  receive  the  rates  current  for  the  work,  which  are  about 
the  same  for  different  farms.  Children  as  well  as  adults  received,  as 
a  rule,  3  cents  a  box  for  strawberries,  25  to  30  cents  for  a  bushel 
basket  of  beans,  and  4  to  5  cents  for  a  five-eighths  bushel  of  tomato^. 
The  amount  children  of  the  same  age  could  earn  at  picking  straw- 
berries, for  instance,  was  variable,  depending  on  the  speed  with 
which  they  worked.     The  earnings  of  12-year-old  children  working 
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an  8-hour  day  varied  from  90  cents  for  30  quarts  of  strawberries  to 
$3  for  100  quarts.  For  hoeing  and  other  general  work  children  were 
paid  by  the  hour,  the  rate  depending  on  the  individual  farmer  and 
the  age  of  the  child.  Children  under  12  years  usually  received  from 
10  to  15  cents  an  hour;  that  is,  from  80  cents  to  $1.20  for  an  8-hour 
day.  Children  12  years  of  age  and  over  received  15  or  20  cents  an 
hour.  The  large  proportion  of  children  who  worked  only  on  the 
home  farm  usually  received  no  wages,  though  sometimes  a  father 
said  that  he  paid  his  children  the  current  rate  for  strawberry  picking. 
Parents  considered  their  children's  work  of  considerable  economic 
importance.  Two  farmers,  for  instance,  said  that  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  hire  ''help'^  they  were  obliged  to  keep  their 
children  out  of  school.  One  of  these  had  kept  his  two  children  of 
10  and  13  years  out  of  school  to  work  in  the  fields  for  20  and  66 
days,  respectively. 

FARM   WORK  AND   SCHOOLING. 

Children  included  in  the  Eastern  Shore  study,  like  those  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  were  found  to  have  lost  considerable  schooling 
on  account  of  absences  for  farm  work.  It  was,  however,  encouraging 
to  find  that  the  children  in  this  area  remained  in  school  well  into 
their  teens.  Practically  all  the  children,  both  white  and  negro,  were 
enrolled  in  school.  Of  those  who  were  between  7  and  15  years  of 
age,  only  2  white  and  14  negro  children  were  not  attending  school; 
most  of  these  children  lived  at  least  2J  miles  from  school,  but  they 
were  not  exempt,  as  in  some  States,  from  the  compulsory  school 
law.  Of  the  15-year-old  children,  only  4  white  and  3  negro  had 
withdrawn  from  school,  probably  because  of  the  requirement  that 
children  of  this  age  must  attend  until  the  completion  of  the 
elementary  grades  and  the  fact  that  their  progress  in  school  had 
been  slow. 

Although  most  of  the  children  were  in  school  their  progress  was 
seriously  interfered  with  by  frequent  and  prolonged  absences,  one  of 
the  most  important  causes  of  which  was  the  work  which  they  did 
in  the  fields.  Of  306  white  children  reporting  on  this  point  nearly 
three-fourths  (74.2  per  cent)  had  been  absent  from  school  for  farm 
work.  (Table  22.)  Fifty-nine  white  children,  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  reporting,  had  stayed  out  of  school  for  this  purpose  30  or 
more  days;  that  is,  6  or  more  school  weeks.  Twenty-two  of  these 
children,  21  of  whom  were  farmers'  children,  had  been  kept  out  of 
school  for  work  on  the  farm  60  or  more  school  days  during  the  year. 
One  of  these  was  an  11-year-old  girl;  the  others,  who  were  boys, 
were  with  three  exceptions  12  years  of  age  or  older.  One  farmer, 
for  example,  who  had  kept  his  two  boys  aged  13  and  10  from  school 
79  and  34  days,  respectively,  stated  that  the  older  was  kept  out  of 
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school  lea^r,  as  he  was  strcmg  ©aoiigk  to  use  the  plow,  hgmrow,  smd 
cultiYator.  A  smalleje  proportion  oi  n^ro  than  white  dhil(irei, 
probably  beK^ause  the  B^ro  scho^b  closed  brfore  the  first  of  May, 
gave  farm  work  as  the  ca^se  of  abs^Lce^  Orer  one^alf  (53  per  cent) 
of  the  290  negro  diildreit  reporting  had  been  out  of  school  for  farm 
work-  12  p^  cent  stated  that  they  had  stayed  out  20  or  more  days 
or  4  or  more  school  weeks  on  this  account;  6  per  cent  had  stayed 
out  30  or  more  days,  or  6  sdbool  wc^ks*  Mc^t  of  the  124  children 
(white  and  n^ro)  absent  20  or  more  days  were  at  Ic^tst  12  years  of 
age,  but  oidy  42  were  14  or  over- 


Table  22. —Absence  from  sdtool  on 

account  of  field  work  of  children  in 
raee;  Eastern  Bhyre. 

resid&nt  families , 

Children  between  %  and  16  years  of  age  attending 

Absence  from  school  on  account 
of  fipld  work 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Nnnri^rar. 

L  Pet  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Nuab^. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

7M 

377 

357 



Eepucting  as  to  al^eoce:^  7o^ 

215 

74 

14 
138 

'■      10a  ft 
36*1 

mr 

12.4 

8.1 

f       4.4 

&.0 

2.3 

30ft 
79 

im 

34 

n 
m 

m 

71 

loae 

25.8 
34.6 
U.1 

ft  5 

4,2 

290 
136 

n 

40 

20 

9 

7 

t 

67 

100;  0 

No  absence  for  field  work. 

46.9 

Ijs^s  thsm  1  &  d  ays. 

26.6 

10  ^ys^less  than  20 

13.8 

20  (iayB,Iesstiao3§L 

e.9 

30  day&,lessthan40 * 

ail 

40  (teys^  less  than  80 

2.4 

80  days  and  over... 

0*3 

Not  refporting 

Whether  or  not  the  ateenees  for  farm  work  were  illegal  depends, 
it  will  be  remembered,^^  on  the  age  of  the  child  and  on  the  number 
of  days  he  had  attended  school.  The  100-day  proYision  undoubtedly 
created  confusion  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  furnished  some  who 
wished  to  keep  their  younger  children  out  of  school  for  f  aim  work 
with  the  excuse  of  misunderstanding  the  law.  llius,  one  farmer 
whose  boy  of  14  years  had  stayed  out  of  school  a  total  of  74  days 
and  whose  10-year-old  girl  had  been  absent  71  days  told  the  agent 
that  the  *4aw  only  compels  the  children  to  make  100  days  a  year. 
I  see  to  it  that  they  do  that  because  I  don^t  want  to  pay  the  fine, 
but  after  that  I  keep  them  out  to  work  all  I  need  them."  Of  the 
school  children  from  7  to  12  years  of  age,  inclusive,^*  145  white  and  83 
negro  had  been  absent  from  school  for  farm  work  during  the  school 
year  preceding  the  survey,  all  which  absence  was  illegal.  Ten 
13-  and  14-year-old  white  children  and  24  negro  had  been  illegally 
absent  for  farm  work,  having  attended  school  less  than  100  days. 
The  absence  for  farm  work  of  11  15-year-oId  children,  4  negro  and 
7  white,  who  had  attended  school  less  than  100  days  and  who  had  not 

M  Sto  p.  17. 

*<  Age  as  of  Sept.  1, 1921.    See  note,  p.  19.    Thirteen  of  the  white  and  6  of  the  negro  children  jnaj  have 
l)^n  under  7  jears  offkge  ^viittii  abaoiL 
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completed  the  seventh  grade,  was  also  illegal.  Thus,  273,  or  39 
per  cent,  of  the  701  white  and  negro  school  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  16  employed  on  truck  farms  in  the  area  surveyed  had  been 
illegally  absent  from  school  for  farm  work  during  the  year  covered 
by   the   inquiry. 

Like  children  in  other  rural  areas,  these  children  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  time  from  school  for  farm  work,  as  they  inevitably  lose  much 
time  also  on  account  of  bad  roads,  weather,  and  distance  from  school. 
From  all  causes  combined  nearly  one-third  of  the  white  and  negro 
children  included  in  the  present  study  whose  records  were  obtained 
had  attended  school  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  school  term  in  their 
respective  schools.  About  one-tenth  (13.4  per  cent  of  the  negro 
and  11.2  per  cent  of  the  white  children)  had  attended  less  than  one- 
half  the  term.  For  the  negro  children  in  particular  this  meant  very 
little  schooling  during  the  year  inasmuch  as  the  term  in  most  of  their 
schools  was  only  from  136  to  140  days,  as  compared  with  from  175 
to  181  days  in  the  white  schools.  Partly  on  this  account  over 
one-half  of  the  negro  as  compared  with  one-fourth  of  the  white 
children  who  were  included  in  the  study  and  whose  attendance 
records  were  found  had  attended  school  less  than  120  days  during 
the  year  preceding  the  inquiry. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  children  to  complete  a 
grade  each  year,  as  the  average  child  is  expected  to  do.  Nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  white  children  and  seven-tenths  of  the  negro  children 
8  to  16  years  of  age  included  in  the  study  were  retarded,  the  older 
children,  as  Table  23  shows,  being  more  retarded  than  the  younger. 

The  number  of  white  children  who  according  to  average  rates  ^ 
would  have  been  retarded  is  indicated  in  Table  24. 

Table  23.- — Retardation  of  children  in  reddent  families,  by  age  of  child  and  race;  Eastern 

Shore. 


Children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  attending  school. 

To- 
tal. 

Retarded. 

Normal . 

Advanced. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Age  and  race.o 

Total. 

1  year. 

2  years. 

3  years  and 
over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

White.... 

334 

127 

38.0 

52 

15.6 

31 

9.3 

44 

13.2 

173 

51.8 

33 

9.9 

1 

0.3 

8  years,  under  10 

68 
74 
101 
91 

318 

11 
15 
43 

58 

228 

16.2 
20.3 
42.6 
63.7 

71.7 

8 
10 
18 
16 

'    63 

11.8 
13.5 
17.8 
17.6 

19.8 

3 
A 
13 
11 

58 

4.4 
6.4 
12.9 
12.1 

18.2 

44 
46 
53 
30 

83 

64.7 
62.2 
62.5 
33.0 

26.1 

12 
13 
5 
3 

7 

17.6 

17.6 

5.0 

3.3 

2.2 

i 

1.5 

10  years,  under  12 

1 

12 
31 

107 

1.4 
11.9 
34.1 

33.^ 

I2years,  under  14 

14  years,  under  16 
Negro 

8  y^rs,  under  10 

68 

77 
88 
85 

2^ 
57 
68 
74 

42.6 
74.0 
77.3 
87.1 

21 

20 
11 
11 

30.9 
26.0 
12.5 
12.9 

8 
15 
19 
16 

n.8 

19.5 
21.6 
18.8 

36 

18 
19 
10 

52.9 
23.4 
21.6 
11.8 

1 

4.4 

f:? 

1.2 

10  years,  under  12 

22 
38 
47 

28.6 
43.2 
65.3 

12  years,  under  14 

14  years,  under  16 

«  Age  as  of  Sept.  1, 1921. 
25  See  p.  20. 
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Table  24. — Retardation  of  children  in  resident  families  in  Eastern  Shore  group  as  com- 
pared with  average  retardation  among  dty  children.^ 


Age  .6 


White  children  between  8 
and  16  years  of  age  attend- 
ing school. 


Total. 


Retarded. 


Actual 
number. 


Expected 
number,  c 


Average 
rate  of 

retarda- 
tion .1 


Total.. 


334 


127 


8  years,  under  9 . . . 

9  years,  under  10.. 

10  y^rs,  imder  11 . 

11  years,  under  12 . 

12  years,  under  13 . 

13  years,  under  14 . 

14  years,  under  15 . 

15  y^rs,  under  16 . 


10.5 
15.5 
21.6 
26.9 
32.4 
36.5 
37.8 
37.3 


a  Based  on  average  rates  of  retardation  for  different  ages  among  1,142,179  pupils  in  80  cities,  unpublished 
figures  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
6  Age  as  of  Sept.  1,  1921. 
c  Number  expected  at  average  rates  of  retardation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  among  children  in  the  Eastern  Shore  areas  more 
children  of  nearly  every  age  group  were  retarded  than  would  be 
expected  at  average  rates,  and  that  the  retardation  among  those  13 
years  of  age  and  older  is  especially  striking.  Of  the  13-,  14-,  and  15- 
year-old  children  78  were  below  standard  grades  for  their  ages, 
instead  of  49,  according  to  average  rates. 

It  has  been  noted,  and  Table  23  shows,  that  negro  children  were 
considerably  more  retarded  than  white.  One-third  of  the  total  nmn- 
ber  were  retarded  three  or  more  years.  Of  the  14-  and  15-year-old 
children  87  per  cent  were  retarded;  of  85  children  of  these  ages  only 
16  had  completed  the  seventh  or  a  higher  grade.  It  would  seem  clear 
from  this  evidence  that  few  negro  children  complete  the  elementary- 
school  course.  Negro  children  enter  school  late.  Over  two-fifths  of 
those  included  in  the  study  for  whom  age  at  beginning  school  was 
reported  did  not  begin  school  until  they  were  at  least  7  years  of  age, 
one-eighth  not  until  they  were  8  or  more;  many  of  them  lived  some 
distance  from  a  schoolhouse,  and  the  school  terms  are  shorter  than 
those  for  white  children.  When  to  these  disadvantages  is  added 
absence  for  farm  work  it  will  be  seen  that  the  negro  children  get  com- 
paratively little  schooling.  The  recent  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
school  term  for  negro  children  ^^  shotild  result  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
counties,  as  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  in  increased  opportunities  for 
negro  children  to  complete  the  elementary  grades. 


26  See  p.  21. 


CONCLUSION.. 

A  large  proportion  of  children  who  live  in  truck-farming  areas  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  in  Anne  Arundel  County  work  on  the  farms. 
Thus  of  774  children  under  the  age  of  16  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  areas  included  in  the  survey  and  reporting  on  the 
inquiry,  nine-tenths  had  done  farm  work  during  the  year  preceding 
the  study.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  localities  the  workers  are  largely 
farmers'  children;  in  the  Anne  Arundel  area  there  are,  in  addition  to 
farmers'  children  who  work,  large  nimibers  of  hired  laborers,  either 
negro  children  living  in  the  area  or  white  children  who  migrate  from 
Baltimore  for  seasonal  farm  work. 

Most  children,  both  white  and  negro,  under  10  years  of  age  work  a 
short  day  at  simple  kinds  of  work  and  for  only  a  few  days  or  weeks 
during  the  year,  and  their  work,  therefore,  presents  no  serious  prob- 
lem. Most  white  girls  do  little  more  work  than  the  young  children  of 
both  races  and  sexes,  but  some  of  the  older  negro  girls  and  a  large 
proportion  of  white  and  negro  boys  12  years  of  age  or  more,  especially 
those  in  farmers'  families,  do  a  great  variety  of  work,  and  many  work 
9  or  10  hours  a  day.  In  areas  surveyed  on  the  Eastern  Shore  many 
of  these  older  children  had  worked  a  total  of  60  or  more  days  during 
the  season  from  May  to  October.  A  working-day  of  9  or  more  hours 
on  the  last  day  worked  was  reported  by  one-half  the  white  and  negro 
boys  working  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  by  one-half  the  boys  working 
on  the  farms  of  Anne  Arundel  County.  It  is  probable  that  longer 
working-days  than  this  were  common,  inasmuch  as  the  hours  reported 
were  in  a  majority  of  cases  for  picking,  work  which  did  not  require  so 
long  a  working-day  as  did  more  general  types  of  farm  labor.  Some  of 
the  simpler  kinds  of  work,  such  as  picking  berries  or  hoeing,  while 
monotonous,  are  likely  to  prove  physically  taxing  only  if  kept  up  for 
long  hours;  but  plowing,  harrowing,  machine  cultivating,  and  some 
kinds  of  machine  transplanting,  which  require  skill  and  strength,  are 
fatiguing  even  when  done  for  only  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  Such  work 
in  conjunction  with  long  hours  was  reported  by  many  of  the  boys  12 
years  of  age  and  over.  In  order  to  safeguard  this  group  of  children 
from  working  beyond  their  strength  at  an  early  age  and  from  the 
strain  of  excessive  hours,  some  legal  regulation  as  to  minimum  age  and 
maximum  hours  for  the  work  of  children  on  farms  at  least  in  such 
occupations  as  these  would  appear  to  be  desirable. 

According  to  reports  made  by  their  parents,  a  majority  of  the  white 
and  negro  children  in  both  areas  included  in  the  study  suffered  a 
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loss  of  schooling  on  account  of  farm  work.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
white  children  had  been  absent  for  farm  work  30  or  more  school 
days  or  6  or  more  school  weeks  during  the  preceding  school  year. 
Fewer  negro  children  lose  so  much  time  from  school  because  of  farm 
work  for  the  reason  that  their  schools  are  closed  during  a  large  part 
of  the  busy  season  on  the  truck  farms.  The  appointment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  attendance  officers  for  each  county  would  help 
to  protect  children  under  13  years  of  age  from  loss  of  schooling 
on  account  of  the  demands  of  the  farm.  In  order  to  offer  the  same 
protection  to  children  13  years  of  age  and  over  it  would  be  necessary 
to  abolish  the  provision  of  the  State  school  attendance  law  permit- 
ting children  of  these  ages  to  remain  out  of  school  after  an  attend- 
ance of  100  days. 

One-third  of  the  child  workers  on  farms  in  the  Anne  Arundel  area 
surveyed  were  migratory  laborers.  Their  work,  which  is  usually 
confined  to  the  picking  of  beans,  peas,  or  strawberries,  is  simple  and 
probably  not  overtaxing  if  the  working-day  is  not  too  long.  The 
m^ajority  of  the  pickers  in  the  present  study  reported  a  working-day 
of  less  than  eight  hours,  although  in  seasons  when  the  crops  are  more 
successful,  seasons  which  are  considered  more  typical  than  the  one 
during  which  the  present  survey  was  made,  working  horn's  are  said 
to  be  longer.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  most  of 
these  children  were  imder  14  years  of  age.  Migratory  workers 
present,  however,  two  serious  problems,  one  connected  with  their 
schooling,  the  other  with  living  conditions  on  the  farms  where  they 
live  during  the  picking  season.  The  majority  of  the  children  lose 
from  f om'  to  six  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  school  term  in  order  to  go 
out  to  the  truck  farms;  over  two-thirds  of  those  included  in  the 
study  were  retarded  in  school,  a  retardation  rate  which  for  children 
from  10  to  14  years  of  age  is  about  twice  the  average  for  city  school 
chDdren.  At  the  present  time  neither  city  nor  county  authorities 
assume  the  responsibility  of  requiring  these  children  who  are  of  com- 
pulsory school  age  to  attend  school  the  entire  term,  although  the 
State  compulsory  school  attendance  law  furnishes  the  legal  right 
to  enforce  attendance  in  these  cases.  No  adequate  administrative 
machinery  for  enforcement  has,  however,  been  devised.  The  hous- 
ing provided  for  migratory  truck-farm  workers  in  these  locahties  is 
so  unsatisfactory  that  it  appears  to  call  for  some  public  supervision, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  exercised  for  a  number  of  years  in  Cali- 
fornia,^^ in  order  that  growing  children  may  escape  the  physical  and 
social  effects  of  promiscuous  and  unhealthful  living  conditions. 

27  Advisory  pamphlet  on  Camp  Sanitatioa  and  Housing  (reriaed^  1919),  p.  5.    Commission  erf  Immi- 
pation  and  Housing  of  California,  San  Francisco,  191t. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  June  5,  1923, 
Sir:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  list  of  references  on  juvenile 
courts  and  probation  in  the  United  States  and  a  selected  list  of 
foreign  references.     This  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Emma  O.  Lundberg,  director  of  the  social-service  division  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  by  Irma  C.  Lonegren,  with  the  assistance  of 
EHza  Tonks. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief, 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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JUVENILE  COURTS  AND  PROBATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

Bowen,  Louise  de  Koven.     Safeguards  for  City  Youth  at  Work  and  at  Play. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1914. 

A  description  of  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee  of  Chicago,  in 
relation  to  the  early  work  of  the  juvenile  court;  the  development  of  this  com- 
mitee  into  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  and  its  efforts  to  obtain  needed 
child  welfare  legislation,  pp.  1-93. — Legal  protection  for  delinquent  children, 
pp.  94-127. — Legal  safeguards  for  dependent  children,  pp.  128-159. 

Breckinridge,  Sophonisba  P.,  and  Abbott,  Edith.  The  Delinquent  Child  and 
the  Home.  Introduction  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop.  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  1912.    355  pp. 

The  material  presented  is  "  a  study  of  the  conditions  from  which  delinquent 
children  come,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  problems  presented  to  the  court 
by  these  conditions."  It  is  based  first  on  an  extensive  survey  of  the  records 
of  all  delinquency  cases  brought  before  the  Chicago  juvenile  court  from 
July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1909,  including  the  ages  and  nationalities  of  the 
children  and  the  disposition  of  their  cases;  and  second  on  an  intensive  study 
made  in  1907-8  of  the  delinquent  children  brought  before  the  court  in  1903-4. 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Committee  on  Criminal 
Courts.  The  Adolescent  Offender ;  a  study  of  the  age  limit  of  the  children's 
court    January,  1923.    85  pp. 

A  study  of  all  cases  of  offenders  from  16  to  21  years  of  age,  coming  during 
a  period  of  one  month  before  the  courts  of  general  sessions,  courts  of  special 
sessions,  the  men's  night  court,  the  women's  court,  and  one  district  magistrate's 
court  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  raising  the  age  limit  of  cases  in  The  Children's 
Court  of  New  York  City  from  16  to  18  years. 

The  Child  in  the  City.  Proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Child- Welfare  Exhibit. 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Editor.  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, Department  of  Social  Investigation,  1912. 

"  The  law  and  the  child,"  pp.  315-355 :  The  juvenile  court,  by  Judge  Merritt 
W.  Pinckney. — The  municipal  court  and  the  child,  by  Judge  Harry  Olson.— The 
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court  of  domestic  relations,  by  Judge  Charles  N.  Goodnow.—The  presentation 
of  the  case,  by  Roger  N.  Baldwin.--The  delinquent  girl  and  the  juvenile  court, 
by  Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinckney.— Probation  and  institutional  care,  by  Mary 
W.  Dewson. 

Etioty  Hiomas  D.  The  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Community.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1914.    234  pp. 

A  dissertation  on  the  relation  of  the  juvenile  court  to  the  school. 

Flexner,  Bernard,  and  Baldwin,  Reger  N.     Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York,  1914.    308  pp. 

A  description  of  the  administration  of  juvenile  courts,  covering  the  following 
topics:  The  law — the  principles  underlying  the  court.  Organization  and  pro- 
cedure— the  judge,  methods  of  bringing  children  before  the  court,  investiga- 
tions, the  court  room  and  probation  office,  and  procedure  in  court.  Probation— 
the  exercise  of  probation  power,  powers  and  duties  of  probation  officers,  and 
organization  of  probation  work.  Reports  and  statistics — probation  officers' 
reports,  annual  reports,  uniformity  of  records  and  reports  for  States,  and 
terminology.  Legal  forms — probation  office  forms.  Appendix :  Proposed  model 
juvenile  court  and  "contributing  to  delinquency"  laws;  selected  references. 

Grinnell,  F.  W.  Probation  as  an  Orthodox  Common  Law  Practice  in  Massa- 
chusetts Prior  to  the  Statutory  System.  Reprinted  for  the  National  Proba- 
tion Association  from  tl^e  Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly,  vol.  2,  pp.  591-639. 
(August,  1917.) 

A  brief  historical  review  of  the  practice  (without  legal  authority)  of  proba- 
tion in  Federal  courts  and  in  the  Massachusetts  courts  from  prerevolutionary 
times.  The  development  of  the  probation  principle  from  the  old  common  law  of 
"  approvement,"  which  pardoned  after  confession  and  turning  State's  evidence, 
on  the  legal  theory  that  the  criminal  has  thus  "purged  his  crime  by  doing 
his  duty  and  service  to  the  community  *  *  *  so  that  it  is  safe  and  proper 
to  allow  him  his  freedom."  It  is  considered  that  "  there  has  been  no  period 
since  the  establishment  of  the  English  monarchy  when  there  has  not  been  the 
power  in  the  courts  to  suspend  judgment,  whether  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal 
case."  The  essential  nature  of  probation  as  a  judicial  function  is  not  a  capri- 
cious or  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  but  is  based  upon  principles  which  will  grow 
more  distinct  as  time  goes  on. 

Hart,  Hastings  H.  Preventive  Treatment  of  Neglected  Children ;  with  special 
papers  by  leading  authorities.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1910. 
Includes  the  following  articles,  pp.  249-357:  TAe  juvenile  court  as  a  non- 
criminal institution,  by  Hastings  H.  Hart. — The  juvenile  court  as  a  social  in- 
stitution, by  Bernard  Flexner. — The  juvenile  court  as  a  legal  institution,  by 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack. — Procedure  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  by  Judge 
Harvey  H.  Baker. — Procedure  of  the  Manhattan  Children's  Court  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  by  Judge  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt.—The  juvenile  court  as  a  proba- 
tionary institution,  by  Henry  W.  Thurston. — Juvenile  probation  in  New  York, 
by  Homer  Folks. 

,  Editor.    Juvenile  Court  Laws  in  the  United  States.    Charities  Publica- 
tion Committee,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1910.    150  pp. 
A  summary  of  juvenile  court  laws  In  the  United  States,  arranged  by  States, 

by  Thomas  J.  Homer.    A  topical  abstract  of  State  laws  governing  the  trial  and 

disposition  of  juvenile  offenders,  by  Grace  Abbott.    The  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 

juvenile  court  law  of  1910. 
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Harvey  Humphrey  Baker — tJpbuilder  of  the  Juvenile  Court.     Judge  Baker 

Foundation,  Boston,  1920.    133  pp. 

Portrays  the  personality  of  Judge  Baker;  reviews  the  policies  of  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Court,  from  1906  to  1916,  inclusive,  and  gives  a  statistical  summary 
of  the  work. 

Healy,  William,  M.  D.  Honesty;  a  study  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
dishonesty  among  children.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  1915.  220  pp. 
A  discussion  based  on  children's  cases  brought  to  the  Psychopathic  Institute 

of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County,  Chicago.    It  includes  an  examination  into 

the  complex  causes  of  children's  misconduct,  and  suggests  the  character  of 

treatment  that  will  be  preventive  and  constructive. 

The  Individual  Delinquent;  a  textbook  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  for 

all  concerned  in  understanding  offenders.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bostolp,  1917. 
830  pp. 

Purpose :  "  To  ascertain  fi%m  the  actualities  of  life  the  basic  factors  of  dis- 
ordered social  conduct."  Based  on  data  obtained  by  the  author  and  his  assist- 
ants in  the  Psychopathic  Institute  of  the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court,  Chicago. 
The  general  material  includes  the  scheme  of  presentation,  scope,  the  individual 
as  the  dynamic  center  of  the  problem,  the  mental  bases  of  delinquency,  statistics, 
and  general  conclusions.  The  discussion  of  the  cases  covers  types  and  causa- 
tive factors,  heredity,  factors  in  developmental  conditions,  physical  conditions, 
peculiarities  and  ailments,  environmental  factors,  professional  criminalism,  de- 
liberate choice,  mental  imagery,  mental  conflicts  and  repressions,  abnormal 
sexualism,  epilepsy,  mental  defect  and  abnormalities,  pathological  stealing,  and 
other  topics. 

Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1917. 

330  pp. 

The  causation  of  misconduct:  The  "revelation  (a)  of  potent  subconscious 
mental  mechanisms  working  according  to  definite  laws  of  mental  life,  and  (&) 
of  types  of  hidden  early  experiences  which  definitely  evoke  these  mental  proc- 
esses that  are  forerunners  of  misconduct"  The  case  studies  are  from  the  Psy- 
chopathic Institute  of  the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court,  Chicago. 

and    Healy,    Mary    Tenney.      Pathological    Lying,    Accusation,    and 

Swindling ;  a  study  in  forensic  psychology.    Criminal  Science  Monograph  No. 
1.  Supplement  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1915.    286  pp. 
A  detailed  presentation  of  cases  of  pathological  lying  and  swindling,  of  patho- 
logical accusation,  and  of  pathological  lying  in  borderline  mental  types,  based 
on  data  obtained  from  the  Psychopathic  Institute  of  the  Cook  County  Juvenile 
Court,  Chicago. 

Hoyt,  Franklin  Chase.    Quicksands  of  Youth.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1921.    241  pp. 
"A  book  of  stories  telling  of  youth's  encounter  with  the  law." 

Hurley,   Timothy   D.    Origin   of  the   Illinois   Juvenile  Court   Law;   juvenile 
courts  and  what  they  have  accomplished.    Visitation  and  Aid  Society,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  1907.    189  pp. 
Discussion  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Illinois  juvenile  court  law ; 

a  day  in  the  juvenile  court  (June  10,  1901). — ^A  discussion  of  laws  adopted  In 

other  States. 
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Lee,  Joseph  Walter.  Problems  of  a  Rural  Juvenile  Court;  a  description  of 
the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Depaitment  of  the  County  Court  of  Weld  County, 
Colorado.  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College,  Department  of  Research, 
Greeley,  Colo.    Bulletin  Series  19,  No.  7,  1919.    52  pp. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court;  the  geographic  problem;  the  problem  of 
organization ;  overcoming  the  difficulties ;  educational  correlations ;  miscel- 
laneous problems;  coordination  in  child  welfare. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York  City.  The  following  publications 
contain  descriptions  of  methods  of  courts  handling  children's  cases  in  the 
States  specified : 

Child  Welfare  in  Alabama.    1918.    pp.  147-162.^ 

Child  Welfare  in  Kentucky.     1919.    pp.  200-256. 

Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.     1918.    pp.  19-35. 

Child  Welfare  in  Oklahoma.    1917.    pp.  141-163. 

Child  Welfare  in  Tennessee.    1920.    pp.  409-509. 

Rural  Child  Welfare;  an  inquiry  based  upori^conditions  in  West  Virginia. 
1922.     pp.  16&-238;  315-333. 

National  Probation  Association,  Inc.     Directory  of  Probation  Officers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.    New  York  City,  1923.    60  pp. 
The  names  of  probation  officers  are  arranged  under  States  and  counties,  the 

city  and  the  court  served  being  indicated  in  each  case. 

Robinson,  Louis  N.     Penology  in  the  United  States.    The  John  C.  Winston 

Co.,  Philadelphia^  1921. 

Includes  a  discussion  of  the  extent  of  probation,  the  work  and  qualifications 
of  a  probation  officer,  and  the  use  of  volunteers  (pp.  194-216). 

Schoff,  Hannah  Kent.     The  Wayward  Child;  a  study  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  1915. 

The  place  and  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court  (pp.  204r-232). — ^Probation  that 
will  save  wayward  children  (pp.  233-256). 

Smith,  Eugene.    Criminal  Law  in  the  United  States.    Russell  Sa^e  Founda- 
tion, New  York,  1910. 
Children's  courts  and  probation  officers,  the  principles  upon  which  juvenile 

courts  were  established,  and  a  review  of  the  Illinois  juvenile  court  law   (pp. 

75-94). 

Thurston,  Henry  W.     The  Probation  Officer  at  Work.    New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  Studies  in  Social  Work,  No.  3.    New  York,  1915.    22  pp. 
A  practical  guide  for  the  probation  officer. 

Waite,    Judge    Edward    F.     Courts    of   Domestic    Relations.      Reprint    from 
"  Social  Treatment  of  the  Delinquent,"  Annual  Report  and  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Probation  Association,  1921.    New  York,  1922.    12  pp. 
A  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  courts  of  domestic  relations  as  a  result 

of  the  influence  of  the  basic  social  principles  which  underlie  the  juvenile  court. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Minnesota  Juvenile  Court ;  address 

before   the  Minnesota  Association   of   Probate  Judges,   January  15, '  1920. 
State  Board  of  Control,  St.  Paul,  1920.    20  pp. 

The  juvenile  court  as  a  new  social  institution,  with  a  special  section  on  the 
Minnesota  juvenile  court;  the  legal  a^ect  of  the  juvenile  court;  tlNe  under- 
lying principles  of  the  juvenile-court  movement. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

Vol.  20.  Belden,  Evelina.    Boys*  Court  of  Chicago ;  a  record  of  six  months* 

work.     pp.  731--744.     (May,  1915.) 
Vol.  22.  Healy,  William,  M.  D.,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.    Youthful  offetid- 
ers;  a  comparative  study  of  two  groups,  each  of  1,000  young 
'    recidivists,    pp.  38-52.     (July,  1916.) 
Vol.  26.  Baker,  Judge  Herbert  M.    The  court  and  the  delinquent  child, 
pp.  176-186.     (September,  1920.) 
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Thurston,  Henry  W.     Essentials  of  case  treatment  with  delin- 
quent children,    pp.  131-139. 
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Educational  Review. 

Vol.  49.  Haniphy,  J.  A.    Juvenile  courts,    pp.  489-502.     (May,  1915.) 
Harvard  Law  Review, 

Vol.  36.  Oppenheimer,  Reuben.  Infamous  crimes  and  the  Moreland  case. 
(A  discussion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision, 
**  that  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  juvenile  court  judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sentence  any  person  who  willfully 
neglected  to  provide  for  his  minor  children  to  the  District  work- 
house at  hard  labor,  violated  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  because  it  did  not  provide  for  presentment  or 
indictment  of  the  accused  by  a  grand  jury.**  pp.  299-320. 
(January,  1923.) 
Journal  of  Delinquency, 

Vol.   2.  Ordahl,  George.     Mental  defectives  and  the  juvenile  court,     pp. 
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Vol.   7.  Eliot,  Thomas  D.     The  back  to  school  movement;  the  unofficial 
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Goldblatt,  Miriam  E.    The  history  of  juvenile  court  laws  in  New 
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Williams,  J.  Harold.    A  court  hearing  on  parental  neglect     pp. 
141-146.     (May,  1922.) 
The  Journal  of  Social  Forces, 

Vol.   1.  Ricks,  Judge  James  Hoge.    The  juvenile  court  and  public  welfare, 
pp.  118-123.     (January,  1923.) 
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Vol.   5.  Bogardus,  Emory  S.     Study  of  juvenile  delinquency  ahd  dependency 
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Vol.   6.  Burgess,  E.  W.     Juvenile  delinquency  in  a  small  city.    pp.  724-728. 
(January,  1916.) 
Wilkin,  Judge  Robert  J.    The  children*s  court  judge  and  the  pro- 
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Vol.  11.  Wilkin,  Judge  Robert  J.    On  the  age  limit  in  the  juvenile  court. 

pp.  616-6ia     (February,  1921.) 
Vol.  12.  Proposed  law  relating  to  county  juvenile  courts  in  Missouri,    pp. 
282-283.     (August,  1921.) 
Collins,  Charles  W.    The  Pittsburgh  Morals  CJourt.     pp.  412-415. 
(November,  1921)     (Reprinted  from  the  National  Municipal  Re- 
view, Angnst,  1921,) 
Waite,  Judge  Edward  F.    How  far  can  court  procedure  be  social- 
ized without  impairing  individual  rights?    pp.  339-347.     (No- 
vember, 1921.) 
Vol.  13.  Healy,  William,  M.  D.     Study  of  the  case  preliminary  to  treat- 
ment,   pp.  74-81.     (May,  1922.) 
Van  Waters,  Miriam.     The  socialization  of  juvenile-court  proce- 
dure,   pp.  61-69.     (May,  1922.)  i 
Wigmore,  John  H.    Obstructing  the  efficiency  of  the  juvenile  court 
pp.  165-167.     (August,  1922.) 
Mental  Hygiene. 

Vol.  3.  Healy,  William,  M.  D.,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F.  Medicopsycholog- 
ical  study  of  delinquents,  pp.  445-452.  (July,  1919.)  (Pub- 
lished also  as  Reprint  No.  71  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  1919.) 
Montague,  Helen.  Psychopathic  clinic  of  the  Children's  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  Xork,  Second  Annual  Report  pp.  65Q-669.  (Oc- 
tober, 1919.) 
Vol.  4.  Taft,  Jessie.    Problems  of  social  case  work  with  children,    pp.  537- 

549.     (July,  1920.) 
Vol.6.  Psychiatric   service  to  juvenile  courts,     pp.  208-210.      (January, 
1920.) 
The  National  Humane  Review, 

Vol.  6.  Warner,  Charles  H.    County  diildren's  courts,    pjp.  46-47.    (March, 

1918.) 
VoL  10.  laiot,  Thomas  B.    What  agency  should  handle  th©  quasi-delinquent 
<*iild?    pp.  228,  ^r.     (Deaimber,  19^.) 
Perrin,  Judge  Solon  R.    The  future  of  the  children's  court.    pP 
223-224,2^     (Decmiet,  1922,} 
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The  Survey,     [Formerly  Charities,  and  Charities  and  the  Commons.] 
Special  juvenile-court   numbers: 

Vol.  11,  pp.  39{>-432  (November  7,  1902)— 

Barrows,  Samuel  J.    The  National  Prison  Association. 
Brown,  George  R.    A  children's  court  in  an  orphan  house. 
Eliot,  Charlotte  C.    Before  and  after  in  St.  Louis. 
Franklin,  Sara  Nelson.    A  workshop  of  a  probation  officer. 
Heuisler,  Charles  W.    Probation  work  in  children's  courts. 
Hurley,  Timothy  D.  •  Development  of  the  juvenile-court  idea. 
Lindsey,  Judge  Ben  B.     Some  experiences  in  the  juvenile  court 

of  Denver. 
Mayer,  Julius  M.    The  child  of  a  large  city. 
Schoff,  Hannah  Kent.     Pennsylvania's  unfortunate  children. 
Vol.  13,  pp.  323-359  (January  7,  1905)— 

Editorial. — ^A  new  piece  of  social  machinery. 

Almy,  Frederic.     The  economics  of  the  juvenile  court 

Bates,  Helen  Page.    Digest  of  statutes  relating  to  juvenile  courts 

and  probation  systems. 
Henderson,  Charles  R.     Juvenile  courts;  problems  of  administra- 
tion. 
Hurd,  Harvey  B.    Juvenile  court  law;  minimum  principles  which 

should  be  stood  for. 
Lathrop,  Julia  C.    The  development  of  a  probation  system  in  a 

large  city. 
Lindsey,  Judge  Ben  B.    The  boy  and  the  court;  the  Colorado  law 

and  its  administration. 
Wilkin,  Judge  Robert  J.     The  economic  side  of  parental  respon- 
sibility. 
Vol.23.  Ten  Years  of  the  Juvenile  Court,    Bernard  Flexner,  Editor, 
pp.  607-680  (February  5,  1910)  — 
Baker,  Judge  Harvey  H.    Procedure  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court. 
Flexner,  Bernard.    The  juvenile  court  as  a  social  institution. 
Folks,  Homer.    Juvenile  probation  in  New  York. 
Lindsey,  Judge  Ben  B.    My  lesson  from  the  juvenile  court 
Mack,  Judge  Julian  W.    The  law  and  the  child. 
Thurston,  Henry  W.    Ten  years  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Chicago. 
Vol.  16.  Folks,  Homer.    The  situation  as  to  probation  in  New  York.    pp. 

243-244,     (May  19,  1906.) 
Vol.  17.  Jones,   Edith.    Probation   in- practice,    pp.   980-987.      (March   2, 

1907.) 
Vol.  18.  Lindsey,  Judge  Bai  B.    The  new  juvenile  court  of  Denver,    pp. 
46^-470.     (August  3,  1907.) 
Muensterberg,  Emil.    Juvenile  courts,    pp.  581-585.     (August  10, 
1907.) 
VoL  26.  Folks,  Homer.    Juvenile  court  tried  and  condemned,    pp,  15-18. 

(April  1,  1911.) 
Vol.  34.  Thurston,  Henry  W.    The  probation  officer  at  work.    pp.  109-111, 

(May  1,  1915.) 
Vol.35.  Editorial. — Some  new  children's  courts,    pp.  486-487.     (January 

22,  1916.) 
Vol.  42.  Additon,  Henrietta  S.,  and  Deardorff,  Neva  R.    That  child.     [The 
function  of  the  juvenile  court  and  the  school]    pp.  185-188. 
(May  3,  1919.) 
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The  Survey — Continued.  * 

Vol.  45.  Baker,  Judge  Herbert  M.    Passing  of  the  juvenile  court,    p.  705. 
(February  12,  1921.) 
Durham,  Elizabeth  P.     Boston's  child  court  system,    pp.  250-252. 

(Novmber  13,  1920.) 
Hoffman,  Judge  Charles  W.     Saving  the  child,    pp.  704-705.    (Feb- 
ruary 12,  1921.) 
Lundberg,  Emma  O.    The  school  and  the  juvenile  court,    pp.  703- 
704.     (February  12,  1921.) 
Vol.  49.  Towne,  Arthur  W.    When  a  child  kills,    pp.  237-239.     (November 
15,  1922.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE   CHILDREN'S   BUREAU,  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Standards  of  Child  Welfare;  a  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Conferences, 
May  and  June,  1919.     Publication  No.  60.     Washington,  1919.     Section  IV. 
Children  in  Need  of  Special  Care.     (Also  published  as  Separate  No.  4.) 
What  constitutes  sufficient  grounds  for  the  removal  of  a  child  from  his  home? 
by  Judge  Victor  P.  Arnold   (pp.  345-350).— Standards  of  organization  in  chil- 
dren's courts,  by  Judge  James  Hoge  Ricks  (pp.  368-373). — Standards  of  pro- 
bation work,  by  Louis  N.  Robinson   (pp.  376-379). — ^Medicopsychological  study 
of  delinquents,  by  William  Healy,  M.  D.,  and  Augusta  F.  Bronner  (pp.  382-388). 

Minimum   Standards   for   Child   Welfare;    adopted    by   the    Washington    and 
Regional  Conferences  on  Child  Welfare,  1919.     Publication  No.  62.     Wash- 
ington, 1919. 
"  Juvenile  courts,"  p.  13. 

Children  before  the   Courts  in   Connecticut.     Wm.   B.   Bailey.     Publication 

No.  43.    Washington,  1918.    98  pp. 

A  history  of  Connecticut  laws  relating  to  juvenile  delinquency ;  methods  of 
conducting  cases  of  juvenile  delinquents  brought  before  the  courts ;  the  pro- 
bation system ;  institutions  for  children  brought  before  the  courts ;  a  detailed 
study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  certain  cities  and  towns ;  text  of  statutes  re- 
lating to  juveniles. 

Courts  in  the  United  States  Hearing  Children's  Cases;  results  of  a  question- 
naire study  covering  the  year  1918.  Evelina  Belden.  Publication  No.  65. 
Washington,  1920.     115  pp. 

The  juvenile-court  movement  (by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot)  ;  classification  of 
(■<Hirts ;  significant  aspects  of  legal  jurisdiction  under  which  children's  courts 
operate ;  specialized  judges,  and  methods  of  hearings ;  detention ;  probation ; 
records  and  reports ;  provision  for  physical  and  mental  examinations ;  coopera- 
tion of  the  court  with  the  community. 

A  Summary  of  Juvenile- Court  Legislation  in  the  United  States.  Sophoiiisba 
P.  Breckinridge  and  Helen  R.  Jeter.  Publication  No.  70.  Washington,  1920. 
110  pp. 

A  classification  of  courts  according  to:  Extent  of  jurisdiction  over  children 
aiKl  adults;  preliminary  procedure;  hearing;  disposition  of  the  case;  special 
care  for  the  sick  and  feeble-minded ;  parental  duty  of  support ;  continuing  juris- 
diction and  relation  of  court  to  institutions  in  which  children  are  placed ;  organ- 
isation of  the  court ;  construction  and  purpose  of  the  law. 

Probation  in  Children's  Courts.  Charles  L.  Chute.  Publication  No.  80.  Wash- 
ington, 1920.    32  pp. 

A  monograph  on  the  development  of  probation,  its  present  status  in  relation 
to  children's  courts,  the  methods  used,  the  training  and  selection  of  probation 
officers,  State  supervision,  and  the  results  of  the  probation  method. 

The  Practical  Value  of  Scientific  Study  of  Juvenile  Delinquents.  William 
Healy,  M.  D.     Publication  No.  9a     Washington,  1922.    31  pp. 
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A  monograpii  on  the  need  of  scientific  study  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  from 
a  physical,  mental,  and  sociological  approach,  and  of  the  correlation  of  all  the 
facts  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Juvenile-Court  Standards;  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  21-22,  1921.  Publication  No.  97.  Washington, 
1922.     Ill  pp. 

Introductory  statement,  by  Julia  d  Lathrop. — The  contribution  of  the  juve- 
nile court  to  the  child-welfare  movement,  by  C.  C.  Carstens. — The  fundamental 
principles  of  tiie  juvenile  court  and  its  part  in  future  community  programs  for 
diild  welfare,  by  Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman. — Study  of  the  individual  child 
as  a  preliminary  to  treatment,  by  William  Healy,  M.  D. — ^The  field  of  the 
juvenile  court,  by  Judge  Edward  Schoen. — Where  does  the  responsibility  of  the 
court  begin?  by  Judge  Henry  S.  Hulbert  and  Judge  Kathryn  Sellers. — How  far 
can  court  procedure  be  socialized  without  impairing  individual  rights?  by  Judge 
Edward  P.  Waite,  Judge  Samuel  D.  Levy,  and  Miriam  Van  Waters. — The 
organization  of  county  juvenile  courts  in  a  rural  State,  by  Mrs.  Clarence  A. 
Johnson. — ^Adjusting  treatment  to  individual  needs,  by  Louis  N.  Robinson  and 
Jesse  P.  Smith. — Committee  on  juvenile-court  standards. 

The  Legal  Aspect  of  the  Juvenile  Court.    Bernard  Flexner  and  Reuben  Oppen- 

heimer.    Publication  No.  99.    Washington,  1922.    42  pp. 

Fundamental  principles ;  constitutionality  of  statutes ;  organization  of  the 
court — ^the  court  given  jurisdiction,  the  judge,  and  the  probation  officer;  juris- 
diction over  minors — exclusive  and  concurrent,  as  to  age  and  classes  of  cases; 
jurisdiction  over  adults ;  procedure ;  legal  effect  of  proceedings — ^review  by  ap- 
pellate courts,  use  of  evidence  in  other  trials,  effect  of  proceedings  upon  status 
of  child;  the  future  of  the  court.  Addendum:  The  Moreland  case  (relating 
to  nonsupport  of  minors  in  the  District  of  Columbia).  Appendix:  Table  of 
cases. 

The  Federal  Courts  and  the  Delinquent  Child;  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  children  who  have  violated  Federal  laws.  Ruth  Bloodgood. 
Publication  No.  103.    Washington,  1922.    71  pp. 

The  data  concerning  the  1356  children  under  18  years  of  age,  arrested  during 
the  calendar  years  1918  and  1919  for  violation  of  Federal  laws,  were  obtained 
from  the  records  of  the  chief  inspector  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Training  School  for  Boys  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  the  Iowa  State  Reformatory  at  Ana- 
mosa,  and  eight  selected  Federal  courts. 

The   Chicago  Juvenile   Court.     Helen   Rankin  Jeter.     Publication   No.   104. 

Washington,  1922.    119  pp. 

A  description  of  the  origin,  development,  jurisdiction,  organization,  and 
methods  of  the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court,  Chicago ;  its  subsequent  relations 
to  the  child  and  the  custodial  agency,  and  its  cooperation  with  other  social 
agencies  and  courts. 

County  Organization  for  Child  Care  and  Protection.     Publication  No.  107. 

Washington,  1922. 

Probation  in  Minnesota  (p.  40)  ;  state-wide  system  of  juvenile  courts  in  North 
Carolina  (pp.  47-49)  ;  centralized  juvenile-court  work  in  Chautauqua  County 
(pp.  106-108). 
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Juvwiile-Caurt  Standards;  report  ^f  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  August,  1921,  to  formulate  juvenile-court  standards,  adopted 
by  a  conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
National  Probation  Association,  May  18,  1923.  Publication  No.  121.  Wash- 
ington, 1923. 

Juvenile  Courts  at  Work;  a  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  ten 
courts.     Katharine  F.  Lenroot  and  Emma  O.  Lundberg.     (In  preparation.) 

"Covers  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts ;  the  court  room  and  probation  oftices ; 
tlie  staff  and  organization  of  the  court ;  preliminary  steps  in  court  procedure ; 
detention ;  study  of  the  case ;  cases  adjusted  without  official  court  action ;  hear- 
ings ;  the  court  order ;  methods  of  probation ;  records  and  reports.  Includes 
photographs  of  hearings  and  detention  homes,  and  charts  of  court  organization. 

Reprints  of  articles  by  members  of  the  staff. 
Lenroot,   Katharine  F.     Juvenile  Detention  Homes.     Paper  read   before  the 
International  Association  of  Policewomen,  1921.    Reprinted  from  the  Annual 
Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Prohatlon  Association,  1921.    9  pp. 

A  brief  treatment  of  the  purpose  of  detention  and  tlie  types  of  provision  made. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Juvenile  Court.    Reprinte<l  from  The  Annals  of  the 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  January,  1923.    Publica- 
tion No.  1667.    10  pp. 

English  precedents  and  American  beginnings;  the  first  10  years  of  the  juve- 
nile court ;  development  since  1910 ;  national  movements  for  the  standardization 
of  juvenile  court  worli. 

Lundberg,  Emma  O.     Juvenile  Courts — Present  and  Future.     Reprinted  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  American  Prison  Association, 
1921.     10  pp. 
Present  status;  probation;  the  place  of  the  juvenile  court  in  a  community 

program ;  the  court  and  the  schools ;  special  problems  of  rural  communities. 

The  Juvenile  Court  as  a  Constructive  Social  Agency.     Reprinted  from 

The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1922.    6  pp. 

Jurisdiction;  the  judge;  effective  probation  service;  scientific  diagnosis  of 
cases;  cooperation  with  other  child-welfare  agencies. 

The  Probation   Officer  and  the  Community.     Address  before  the  New 

Yorli  State  Conference  of  Probation  Officers,  1922.    Published  by  the  New 
York  State  Probation  Commission.    Albany  [1923]  8  pp. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OP  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  COMMIS- 
SIONS, AND  OTHER  OFFICIAL  REPORTS. 

Children's  Courts  in  the  United  States;  their  origin,  development,  and  results; 
report  prepared  for  the  International  Prison  Commission  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  United  States.  House  of  Representatives,  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress, Second  Session,  Document  No.  701.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  1904.     203  pp. 

Includes  the  following  articles:  History  of  the  children's  court  in  Chicago, 
by  Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill. — ^Development  of  the  juvenile-court  idea,  by 
Timothy  D.  Hurley. — History  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Buffalo,  by  Judge 
Thomas  Murphy. — The  child  of  the  large  city,  by  Julius  M.  Mayer. — ^The 
children's  court  of  Brooklyn,  by  Judge  Robert  J.  Wilkin. — ^The  juvenile  court 
of  Denver,  by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey. — ^A  campaign  for  childhood,  by  Hannah 
Kent  Schoff. — History  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Milwaukee,  by  Bert  Hall.^ — 
History  of  the  children's  court  in  Newark,  by  Judge  Alfred  F.  Skinner. — Tlie 
mission  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Indianapolis,  by  Judge  George  W.  Stubbs. — 
The  probation  system  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Indianapolis,  by  Mrs.  Helen  W. 
Rogers. — The  change  wrought  by  the  juvenile-probation  system  in  St.  Louis,  by 
Charlotte  C.  Eliot.    Appendix :  Juvenile-court  laws ;  notes  from  different  States. 

Georgia  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  *'  In  Loco  Parentis ;"  the  work 
of  the  juvenile  court  in  saving  Georgia's  wards  from  lives  of  poverty  and 
crime.    Atlanta,  1922.    119  pp. 

A  handbook  for  juvenile-court  judges,  advisory  boards,  probation  officers,  and 
civic  organizations.  A  concise  presentation  of  the  meaning  and  growth  of  the 
juvenile-court  movement  in  the  United  States ;  the  status  of  the  juvenile  court  in 
Georgia,  its  development,  jurisdiction,  organization,  and  legal  procedure,  with 
special  emphasis  on  how  the  welfare  of  the  child  may  best  be  conserved.  Ex- 
tracts from  Charles  L.  Chute's  "  Children's  Courts  and  Probation." — Reprint  of 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot's  "  Juvenile  Detention  Homes."     (See  pp.  84-88.) 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare.     The  Institution  Quarterly.     Spring- 
field. 
Vol.    6.  Pinckney,  Judge  Merritt  W.     Probation  of  delinquent  juveniles. 

pp.  176-183.     (March  31,  1915.) 
Vol.    9.  Jack,  Elizabeth.    Juvenile  cburts  of  southern  Illinois,    pp.  46-51. 

(Sept.  30,  1918.) 
Vol.  10.  Jack,  Elizabeth.    Juvenile-court  procedure  in  Illinois,    pp.  47-51. 

(June  30,  1919.) 
Vol.  11.  Pam,  Judge  Hugo.    The  juvenile  and  adult  offender,     pp.  22-31. 

(March  31,  1920.) 

Illinois.  The  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Report  of  a  committee 
appointed  under  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook  County, 
bearing  date  August  8,  1911.    Chicago,  1912.    294  pp. 

Includes  reports  of  investigations  on :  The  juvenile  court  law  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. — The  probation  department,  the  detention  home,  and  the 
disposition  of  children. 

Indiana.  First  Annual  Report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  Probation  Officer  ot 
Indiana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1921.  Indianapolis,  1922. 
12  pp. 

Covers  the  work  of  the  State  probation  officer  from  May  31  to  Sept  30,  1921. 
12 
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Massachusetts   Commission   on  Probation.     Anniml  Reports,   1910  to   date. 
Boston. 
Give  statistical  data  relative  to  probation  in  Massachusetts. 

Probation  Manual.    July,  1916.    98  pp. 

Historical  sketch  of  probation;   features  of  probation   law  and  practice; 
probation    laws ;    State   commission   on   probation ;    Massachusetts   decisions ; 
probation  organization ;  court  jurisdiction. 
Nebraska.    Department  of  Public  Welfare.     Report  for  the  Biennium  Closing 

June  30,  1922. 

Report  on  juvenile  courts,  by  Mrs.  Emily  P.  Hornberger.    pp.  52-54. 
New  York  State  Probation  Commission.    Annual  Reports.    Albany. 

1907-1920.  Include :  A  brief  survey  of  the  year's  work ;  general  statistical 
summary ;  statistics  of  boys  and  girls  on  probation ;  reports  on  special  studies. 

1921.  Includes :  A  year's  progress  in  probation  work ;  the  test  of  the  proba- 
tion system ;  two  decades  of  probation  work  in  New  York  State ;  State 
supervision  of  probation  (pp.  9-15). — ^Developments  in  the  probation  work  of 
the  State  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921 :  Boys  and  girls  placed  and 
remaining  on  probation  during  the  year  ;  growth  of  probation  from  1908  to  1921, 
inclusive ;  number  of  children  on  probation  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1907 
to  1921,  inclusive;  selecting  and  training  probation  officers;  children  placed 
on  probation  during  year  by  courts  in  various  localities ;  charges  placed  against 
children  on  probation  during  the  year;  results  in  all  cases  passed  from 
probation  during  the  year;  supervision  of  probationers;  home  visits  reported 
by  probation  officers  (pp.  15-30). — Local  developments  throughout  the  State 
(pp.  31-34). — The  work  of  the  commission,  and  its  recommendations  (pp. 
34-42). — Statistics  of  probation  officers  (pp.  43-47). — Proceedings  of  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  State  Conference  of  Probation  Officers,  1922  (pp.  49-127). — 
Directory  of  probation  officers  in  New  York  State,  revised  to  July  1,  1922  (pp. 
131-136). — Probation  associations  in  New  York  State  (pp.  137-139).— 
Directory  of  institutions  for  delinquents  (pp.  140-152). — Certain  cooperating 
State  departments  (pp.  154-155). 

Manual  for  Probation  Officers  in  New  York  State.     Revised  edition, 

1918.    343  pp. 

Historical  sketch  of  probation;  definition  of  terms. — ^Appointment,  com- 
pensation, and  jurisdiction  of  probation  officers;  their  duties,  powers,  and 
methods. — Procedure  in  using  probation. — Records,  reports,  forms,  accounts,  and 
statistics.— State  probation  commission.  Appendixes:  Children's  and  domestic 
relations  courts  in  New  York  State ;  illustrative  case  histories ;  probation  rules ; 
civil-service  examinations  for  probation  officers. 

Methods  of  Supervising  Persons  on  Probation.    1918.    94  pp. 

Report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Probation  Commission  to 
investigate  and   make  recommendations  concerning   methods   of   supervising 
probationers. 
" — —  Pamphlets  and  leaflets  distributed  by  the  commission  : 

Advantages  of  Probation.    Revised  edition,  1920.    16  pp. 

Buell,  J.  B.    Professional  Aspects  of  Probation  Work.    8  pp. 

Chute,  Charles  L.    State  Supervision  of  Probation.    12  pp.    1920. 

County  Probation  Oflacers.    Revised  edition,  1920.    12  pp. 

Fagan,  Bernard  J.    Administrative  Problems  In  Probation  Work.    7  pp.  1922. 

Folks,   Homer.    Developments  of  Ten  Years  in  New  York's  Probation 
Service.    15  pp.      1917. 

General  Probation  Law,  1917.    4  pp. 
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New  York  State  Probation  Commissioti.     Pamphlets  and  leaflets  distribiitect 
by  the  commission — Continued. 
A  Half  Dozen  Reasons  Why  Your  Community  Needs  Probation  Officers  and 

a  Juvenile  Court.     1909.     2  pp. 
How  a  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Save  Children.    1909.    4  pp. 
Lundberg,  Emma  O.    The  Probation  Officer  and  the  Community.    8  pp. 
Parsons,  Herbert  C,  and  Burleigh,  Edith  N.     Minimum  Standards  of  Pro- 
bation.    Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, 1920.     8  pp. 
Probation  in  New  York  State ;  a  review  of  the  development  and  the  use  ot 

probation  from  October  1,  1907,  to  September  30,  1920.     1922.    35  pp. 
Probation  or  Jail.    Revised  edition,  1920.    4  pp. 
Probation  Results  in  Syracuse.    1912.    7  pp. 
Probation  Rules  of  the  Children's  Court  of  Buffalo.     1912.    17  pp. 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  of  City  Magistrates,  1909.    1910.    75  pp. 
Ryan,  Justice  Morgan  M.  L.    Probatton  in  Cases  of  Children.    1912.    7  pp. 
Shove,  Justice  Benjamin  J.     Children's  Court  Problems.    1920.    8  pp. 
State  Probation  Commission :  Organization,  duties,  and  powers ;  legislation 

creating  by-laws.    1920.    12  pp. 
Thurston,  Henry  W.    The  Probation  Officer  at  Work.    Reprinted  1920.    22  pp. 
Tompkins,  Jud^  Arthur  S.    The  Meaning  of  Probation.     1917.    8  pp. 
Towne,  Arthur  W.    Juvenile  Probation.    1920.    7  pp. 
What  Probation  Does ;  the  story  of  John.    1920.    4  pp. 
North  Carolina  State  BoaM  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.    North  Caro- 
lina's child- welfare  program  for  the  care  and  protection  of  dependent,  ne^^- 
lected,  and  delinquent  children,  through  superintendents  of  public  welfare, 
juvenile  courts,  and  child-caring  institutions.     Raleigh,  1921. 
Includes  a  history  of  the  juvenile  court  in  North  Carolina,  a  descriptloji 
of  the  methods  of  procedure,  a  summary  of  the  work,  and  citation  of  illustra- 
tive cases,    pp.  8-12,  14-19. 

• Bulletin,  Raleigh. 

Vol.  2,  No.  3  (July-September,  1919).    Includes:  Excerpts  from  a  speech 
on  juvenile  courts,  by  Judge  Charles  N.  Feidelson,  pp.   5-8. — ^A  sum- 
mary of  the  North  Carolina  juvenile  court  law,  pp.  15-17. — Remarks 
concerning  its  jurisdiction,  pp.  10-14. 
- — No.    4    (October-December,    1919).     "Delinquent    and    neglected" — 
whose  fault?    Illustrative  case  stories  from  the  juvenile  court,    pp.  10-15. 
South  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.    The  Probata  Court 
and  the  Children  in  South  Carolina.   Quarterly  Bulletin,  Vol.  V,  No.  3  (Sep- 
tember, 1919).    CQlumbia,  S.  C.    21  pp. 

An  outline  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  probate  court  in  its 
work  with  children. 

Utah.    Juvenile  Court  Commission  of  the  State  of  Utah.     Salt  Lake  City. 
Reports  for  the  Bienniums  Ending  November  30 — 
1920.    The  organization  and  problems  of  juvenile  courts  in  Utah ;  statis 

tical  data.    38  pp. 
1922.    Contains  a  list  of  the  judges  and  probation  officers  of  the  State; 
defines   the  jurisdiction   of   the   court;    outlines   the   accomplish- 
ments for  the  year,  giving  statistical  data.    12  pp. 
Vermont.    Board  of  Charities  and  Probation  of  the  State  of  Vermont.    Biei^ 
nial  Report  for  the  Term  Ending  June  30,  1922.     Rutland,  Vt.,  1922. 
Includes  statistics  of  probation  from  juvenile  courts  for  years  ending  June 
30,  1921  and  1922. 


CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS. 

CONFERENCES  OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work  [prior  to  1917,  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction].     Proceedings. 

1903.  Lindsey,   Judge  Ben  B.     The  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents 

through  the  court,    pp.  206-230. 

1904.  Henderson,  Charles  R.    Theory  and  practice  of  juvenile  courts,    pp, 

358-369. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Helen  W.    The  probation  system  of  the  juvenile  court 

of  Indianapolis,     pp.  369-379. 
Stubbs,    Judge    George   W.      The    mission    of   the    juvenile    court. 

pp.  36^-379. 

1905.  Hurley,  Timothy  D.     Necessity  for  a  lawyer  in  the  juvenile  court. 

pp.  172-177. 

Lindsey,  Judge  Ben  B.  Report  of  the  subcommittee  on  juvenile 
courts  and  probation :  Recent  progress  of  the  juvenile-court  move- 
ment,    pp.  150-167. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  The  child  of  the  juvenile  court 
pp.  167-172. 

Thurston,  Henry  W.  Some  phases  of  the  probation  work  of  the 
juvenile  court  [Chicago],     pp.  177-185. 

1906.  Folks,  Homer.    Juvenile  probation,     pp.  117-123. 

Friday,  Lucy.    Work  of  the  probation  officer'  in  court,    pp.  136-138. 

Hart,  Hastings  H.    Report  of  the  committee  on  children,    pp.  87-93. 

Mack,  Judge  Julian  W.  The  juvenile  court ;  the  judge  and  the  pro- 
bation officer,    pp.  123-131. 

Ramsey,  Mrs.  Annie.  Work  of  probation  officer  preliminary  to  the 
trial,     pp.  132-136. 

1907.  Hurley,  Timothy  D.    Juvenile  probation,    pp.  225-232. 

1908.  Mack,  Judge  Julian  W.    Juvenile  courts  as  part  of  the  school  system 

of  the  country,     pp.  369-383. 

1909.  Wade,  Frank  E.    The  prosecution  of  parents  for  the  delinquencies  of 

their  children,    pp.  297-307. 

1910.  Flexner,  Bernard.    A  decade  of  the  juvenile  court,    pp.  105-116. 
Jewell,  Judge  Harry  D.     The  status  of  the  juvenile  court  In  the 

exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  State  as  the  ultimate  parent  of  the 
children,    pp.  149-152. 

1911.  Baldwin,  Roger  N.    The  selection  and  training  of  probation  and  at- 

tendance officers,    pp.  390-400. 

1912.  Hotchklss,  Wlllard  B,    The  juvenile  court  as  It  is  to-day.    pp.  450- 

459. 

1913.  Merrill,  Lilburn,  M.  T).     Diagnostic  methods  as  an  aid  in  juvenile- 

court  administration,     pp.  324-332. 

1914.  Addams,  George  S.     Defectives  in  the  juvenile  court,     pp.  317-322. 
Healy,  William,  M.  D.    Psychological  work  with  offenders  for  the 

court,    pp.  298-305. 
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National  Conference  of  Social  Work — Continued. 

1915.  Jones,  Cheney  C.    The  relation  of  private  societies  to  juvenile  courts 
\    and  to  State  bureaus  of  protection,    pp.  149-168. 

1916.  Gascoyne,  John  J.    How  can   the  probation  otRcer  best  help  the 

teacher?    pp.  583-585. 
Latimer,  Judge  J.  Wllmer.    The  juvenile  court  in  its  relation  to 
public  education,    pp.  576-583.  4 

1917.  Chute,  Charles  L.    The  juvenile  court,  its  operation  and  interrela- 

tions,   pp.  279-281. 
Rippin,  Jane  Deeter.     The  coordination  of  the  juvenile  court  with 

other  courts,     pp.  27f5-278. 
Whitman,  Alfred  F.    Keeping  neglected  children  out  of  court,    pp. 

86-92. 

1919.  Murphy,  .Joseph  P.     The  county  probation  service  in  action,    pp. 

119-125. 
Parsons,  Herbert  C.    Probation  and  parole;  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee,   pp.  113-118. 

1920.  Barrow,  Ralph  S.    The  place  of  the  juvenile  court  In  the  care  of 

dependent  children   from  the   standpoint  of  a  probation  officer. 

pp.  107-109. 
Bidgood,   Lee.     The  juvenile  court  and   the   dependent  child,     pp. 

109-110. 
Bretthauer,  II.  P.    The  social-service  aspects  of  juvenile-court  ad- 
ministration,   pp.  173-175. 
Brown,  Charles  L.    Coordinating  the  work  of  public  and  private 

agencies  in  probation  service,     pp.  18-26. 
Lindsey,  Judge  Ben  B.    The  spirit  of  social  service,    pp.  43-46. 
Murphy,  Judge  Samuel  D.    The  aims  and  methods  of  the  juvenile 

court  as  distinguished  from  criminal  proceedings  in  general,    pp. 

169-173. 
Ricks,  Judge  James  Hoge.    The  place  of  the  juvenile  court  in  the 

care  of  dependent  children,    pp.  104-107. 
Todd,  Arthur  J.    The  desired  minimum  of  sociological  insight  for 

workers  with  delinquents,    pp.  70-73. 

1921.  Healy,  William,  M.  D.    How  to  study  a  case  of  delinquency,    pp. 

123-127. 
Swift,  Wiley  H.    A  redefining  of  the  scope  and  functions  of  the 
juvenile  court  In  terms  of  the  rural  community,    pp.  89-92. 

1922.  Chute,  Charles  L.    The  needs  and  future  of  the  probation  service. 

pp.  174-178. 
Lundberg,  Emma  O.    The  juvenile  court  as  a  constructive  social 

agency,     pp.  155-160. 
Workum,  Ruth  I.    The  relationship  between  the  functions  of  the 

juvenile   court  and  those  of   general   child-caring  agencies,     pp. 

141-145. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.     Proceedings. 

1910.     Hurley,  Timothy  D.     Juvenile  probation,     pp.  262-269. 

Reid,  A.  B.     Cooperation  with  the  juvenile  court,     pp.  252-262. 
1914.    Boone,  Caroline  E.    What  ought  we  to  db  in  probation  work?    pp. 
249-255. 
Fagan,  Bernard  J.    What  are  we  doing  In  probation  work?    pp. 

242-248. 
Mooney,  M.  P.    The  scope  of  probation,    pp.  234-242. 
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National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities — Contnued. 

1920.  McHugh,  Rose  J.     The  proper  relation  between  the  volunteer  worker 

and  the  courts,     pp.  272-281. 

1921.  Qulnlan,   Mrs.   Emma.    Detention   homes  for   boys   and   girls,     pp. 

183-186. 

Sheridan,  Judge  Michael.  Treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  In  Mil- 
waukee,    pp.  160-164. 

Sweetser,  Mrs.  Teresa  M.  The  efficiency  of  juvenile-court  treatment 
pp.  189-192. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.     The  Proceedings  of 
the  Annual  Meetings,    Published  in  Annals  of  the  academy. 
1902.     Juvenile  Courts.     {Annals,  Vol.  20.) 

Ahiiy,  Frederic.     Juvenile  courts  in  BuiTalo.    pp.  279-285. 

Beitler,  Abraham  M.    The  juvenile  court  in  Philadelphia,    pp.  271- 

270. 
Williamson,    Mrs.   Emily   E.     Probation   and   juvenile   courts,     pp. 
259-267. 

1910.  Administration  of  Justice   in  the  United   States:  Juvenile  Courts 

and  the  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Offenders.      (Annals,  Vol.  36.) 

Baker,  Harvey  H.  Private  hearings;  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages,    pp.  80-84. 

De  Lacy,  Judge  William  H.  Functions  of  the  juvenile  court,  pp. 
61-63. 

Falconer,  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Causes  of  delinquency  among  girls,  pp. 
77-79. 

Flexner,  Bernard,    The  juvenile  court;  its  legal  aspects,    pp.  49-56. 

Hart,  Hastings  H.  Distinctive  features  of  the  juvenile  court,  pp. 
57-60. 

Staake,  Judge  William  H.  Juvenile  courts  and  probation  in  Phila- 
delphia,    pp.  71-76. 

Wilkin,  Judge  Robert  J.  The  responsibility  of  parenthood,  pp.  64-70. 
1914.  Reform  in  Administration  of  Justice.  {Annals,  Vol.  52.  Whole 
No.  141.) 

Bartelme,  Mary  M.  The  opportunity  for  women  in  court  adminis- 
tration,    pp.  188-190.  f 

Eliot,  Thomas  D.    The  trend  of  the  juvenile  court,    pp.  149-158. 

Llndsey,  Edward.  The  juvenile-court  movement  from  a  lawyer's 
standpoint,     pp.  140-148. 

American  Prison  Association.    Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Congress. 

1902.     Tuthill,  Judge  Richard  S.    The  juvenile  court  law  of  Illinois,     pp. 
115-124. 

1904.  Henderson,  Charles  R.    Report  of  the  committee  on  preventive  and 

reformatory  work.    pp.  127-139. 

1905.  Lindsey,  Judge  Ben  B.    Childhood  and  crime,    pp.  170-182. 

1906.  Hart,  Hastings  H.    The  juvenile  court — the  uses  and  limitations. 

pp.  245-254. 

1907.  Mack,  Judge  Julian  W.     Prevention  and  probation,     pp.  26-33. 

1908.  Thurston,  Henry  W.     What  should  a  probation  officer  do  for  the 

child?    pp.  45-55. 

1909.  Murasky,  Judge  Frank  J.     The  sources  of  crime,     pp.  208-212. 

1911.  Amigh,  Mrs.  Ophelia  L.    The  general  effect  of  probation  upon  girls 

who  afterwards  become  subject  to  Institutional  care.    pp.  133-137. 
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Ameriean  Prison  Association — Oontintied. 

1912.    Adams,  C.  B.     Report  of  standing  committee  on  prevention  and 
probation,     pp,  329-337. 

1915.  Hunter,  Joel  D.     Tlie  duties  of  a  probation  officer,     pp.  313-319. 
McKelway,  A.  J.    Child  labor  and  crime,     pp.  144-154. 

1916.  Carstens,  C.  C.     Report  of  the  standing  committee  on  prevention 

and  probation,    pp.  244-258. 

1920.  Bates,    Sanford.      The    possibilities    and    methods    of    increasing 

parental  resposibllity  for  juvenile  delinquency. 
Bronner,  Augusta  F.    The  laboratory  and  the  juvenile  court,    pp. 

94-95. 
St.  John,  Judge  L.  E.     Probation  possibilities,    pp.  381-388. 

1921.  Lundberg,    Emma    O.     Juvenile    courts — present    and    future,     pp. 

48-57. 

National  Probation  Association.    Proceedings, 

1915.  Probation  in  the  United  States: 

Chute,  Charles  L.     Rural  probation  work.    pp.  44-51. 
Dolan,  Judge  Patrick  J.    Problems  of  the  juvenile  court    pp. 
57-61. 

1916.  The  Progress  of  Probation: 

Baldwin,  Roger  N.  Report  of  the  special  committee  on  develop- 
ment of  standards  in  juvenile-court  work.     pp.  84-92. 

Gasgoyne,  John  J.  The  judge  and  the  probation  officer,  pp. 
110-112. 

Greene,  Judge  Samuel  W.  Probation  in  the  juvenile  court,  pp. 
76-80. 

Lahr,  Judge  Frank  V.  The  juvenile  court,  the*  child,  and  the 
family,     pp.  107-110. 

Bliner,  Maude  E.    Probation  work  with  girls,    pp.  105-107. 

Parris,  Thomas  G.  The  organization  of  a  probation  force  in  a 
large  city.    pp.  45-57. 

Parsons,  Herbert  0.  State  supervision  and  organization  of  pro- 
bation work.    pp.  121-126. 

1917.  Social  Problems  of  the  Courts: 

Brown,  Judge  Charles  L.  The  value  of  a  probation  department 
to  a  judge,    pp,  117-120. 

Chute,  Charles  L.  The  juvenile  court,  its  operation  and  inter- 
relation,    pp.  133-136. 

Clark,  B.  Howard.  Reaching  the  adult  responsible  for  the 
delinquent  and  neglected  child,    pp.  71-73. 

Healy,  William,  M.  D.  Study  of  causations  of  delinquency, 
pp.  64-70, 

Hoffman,  Judge  Charles  W.  Report  of  the  committee  on  courts 
of  domestic  relations,    pp.  82-86. 

Richmond,  Mary  B.  The  social  case- work  side  of  probation 
and  parole,    pp.  117-120. 

Thurston,  Henry  W.  Report  of  the  committee  on  rural  proba- 
tion.   Rural  probation  problems,    pp.  129-132. 

Towne,  Arthur  W.  The  place  of  the  juvenile-court  detention 
home  in  the  community,    pp.  53-63, 

1918.  The  Social  Work  of  the  Courts: 

Hart,  Hastings  H.  Report  of  the  Joint  committee.  Juvenile 
courts  in  rural  communities,    pp.  60-75. 
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National  Probation  Association — Continued.  * 

1918.  The  Social  Work  of  the  Courts— Continued. 

Hoffman,  Judge  Charles  W.  Committee  report :  Standards  for 
supervising  persons  on  probation,    pp.  90-105. 

Todd,  Arthur  J.  The  probation  officer  in  the  new  social  re- 
alignment after  the  war.    pp.  106-114. 

1919.  Social  Courts  and  Probation: 

Additon,  Henrietta.     Should  the  schools  tal^e  over  the  worl?:  of 

the  children's  courts?    pp.  84-98. 
Hoffman,  Judge  Charles  W.     Probation  as  a  juridical  policy. 

pp.  17-28. 
Murphy,  Joseph   P.     The  county  probation   service  in  action. 

pp.  135-152. 
Ricks,  Judge  James  Hoge.     Should  the  schools  take  over  the 

work  of  the  children's  courts?    pp.  98-105. 
WooUey,  Mrs.  Helen  T.     Should  the  schools  take  over  the  work 

of  the  children's  courts?    pp.  105-112. 

1920.  Social  Service  in  the  Courts: 

Barrow,  Ralph  S.  The  place  of  the  juvenile  court  in  the  care 
of  dependent  children  from  the  standpoint  of  a  probation 
officer,     pp.  133-136. 

Beasley,  Judge  Roland  F.  A  state-wide  juvenile-court  system, 
pp.  60-63. 

Bidgood,  Leo.  The  juvenile  court  and  the  dependent  child, 
pp.  133-136. 

Bretthauer,  H.  F  The  needs  of  probation  in  the  South,  pp. 
40-51. — The  social-service  aspects  of  juvenile-court  admin- 
istration, pp.  155-158. 

Bronner,  Augusta  F.  The  value  to  the  probation  officer  of  study 
of  the  offender,    pp.  86-^9. 

Chute,  Charles  L.  Juvenile  delinquency  a  community  problem, 
pp.  136-138. 

Erickson,  Mrs.  Jennie  W.  Report  of  the  committee  on  rural 
probation,     pp.  53-56. 

Murphy,  Judge  Samuel  D.  The  aims  and  methods  of  the  juve- 
nile court  as  distinguished  from  criminal  procedure  in  general, 
pp.  147-155. 

1921.  Social  Treatment  of  the  Delinquent: 

Lenroot,  Katharine  F.     Juvenile  detention  homes,     pp.  92-100. 
Sheridan,    Judge   Michael   S.    The  Milwaukee   juvenile   court. 

pp.  86-91. 
Waite,  Judge  Edward  F.    Courts  of  domestic  relations,     pp. 

59-70. 

1922.  The  Social  Service  of  the  Courts: 

Abbott,  Edith.  Training  in  case  work  and  special  administra- 
tive problems  in  a  university,    pp.  59-68. 

Astredo,  J.  C.  State  supervision  and  organization  of  proba- 
tion work:  Report  of  the  committee,    pp.  188-192. 

Chute,  Charles  L.  The  needs  and  future  of  the  probation 
service,    pp.  20-28. 

Eliot,  Thomas  D.  The  unofficial  treatment  of  children  quasi- 
delinquent:  Report  of  the  committee  on  juvenile  courts,  pp. 
68-103. 
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National  Probation  Association — Continued. 

1922.    Tlie  Social  Service  of  the  Courts— Continued. 

Haggerty,  James  E.    Training  for  probation  workers  in  coUegea 

and  universities,    pp.  51-59. 
Lundberg,   Emma    O.    The   Children's    Bureau    Committee   ou 

Juvenile-Court  Standards,    pp.  116-118. 
McDermott,  Mrs.  Lillian  D.     Report  of  the  committee  on  rural 

probation,    pp.  183-186. 
Piatt,  Charles,  M.  D.     The  psychology  of  puberty — its  relation 

to  probation,     pp.  103-110. 
Ricks,  Judge  James  Hoge.     Report  of  the  committee  on  family 

courts,    pp.  119-126. 
Stern,  Leon.     Report  of  the  committee  on  probation,  education, 

and  extension,    pp.  31-45. 
Thurston,    Henry   W.     The    training    of    probation    officers    In 

schools  of  social  work.    pp.  45-51. 
Warrington,  Mrs.  Carina  C.     The  work  of  the  State  probation 

officer  in  Indiana,    pp.  192-199. 
Zuerner,  William  F.    Detention  homes:  Report  of  the  commit- 
tee,   pp.  111-116. 

STATE  CONFERENCES. 

Arkansas  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings. 

1912.    Terry,  Mrs.  David  D.    Juvenile  courts,    pp.  23-27. 
California  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.    Proceedings, 
1904.     Lindsey,  Judge  Ben  B.    The  child  and  the  State,    pp.  12-27. 

Moore,  Dorothea.    The  detention  homes  of  the  State,    pp.  33-35. 
Murasky,  Judge  Frank  J.    Address:  Treatment  of  young  offenders. 
pp.  28-32. 
1906.     Klamroth,  Judge  H.  H.    Probation  work.    pp.  116-119. 

Wilbur,  Judge  Curtis  D.    The  juvenile  court  with  special  -reference 
to  its  ramifications,    pp.  108-115. 

1911.  McCall,  Beatrice  A.     What  we  know  about  the  girl  problem,     pp. 

65-66. 
1916.     Shontz,  Orpha  Jean.    The  work  of  the  referee,    p.  151. 

Vann,  Harold  K.     Probation  and  probation  officers;  increased  efli- 
ciency.    pp.  149-151. 

Connecticut  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings. 

1910.  Love,  Rev.  William  De  Loss.  Juvenile  probation,  its  use  and  abuse. 
Published  in  a  special  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
pp.  99-103. 

1912.  Baker,  Judge  Harvey  H.    Juvenile  courts  and  probation,    pp.  163- 

168. 

Florida  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings. 

1914.  Lanier,  J.  C.  The  function  of  the  juvenile  court  and  juvenile  pro- 
bation,   pp.  39-4a. 

Illinois  Conference  on  Public  Welfare.    Proceedings. 

1921.  Persons.  Judge,  Perry  L.  Some  responsibilities  of  the  juvenile  court, 
pp.  14-ia 
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Illinois  State  Probation  OflBcers  Association.     Conference  Proceedings. 

1921.     (In  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  Conference  on  Puhlic  Welfare^  1921.) 
Badger,  W.  S.     Rural  probation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  field 

worker,    pp.  66-67.        • 
Griffith,  Judge  L.  O.    The  prodigal  daughter,    pp.  62-65. 

Indiana  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.     Proceedings.     Pub- 
lished in  the  Indiana  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1911.     Bulletin,  June,  1912. 

Bottorff,   Mrs.   Catherine.     Problems  of  the   rural   volunteer,     pp. 

299-303. 
Fieser,  James  L.     Truancy  and  the  juvenile  court,     pp.  304-306. 
Taylor,  Judge  Newton  M.    The  juvenile  court,     pp.  294-297. 

1918.  Bulletin,  June,  1919. 

McMahon,  Judge  Willis  C.    The  juvenile  court,     p.  272. 

1919.  Bulletin,  March,  1920. 

Barry,  Mrs.  Emma.     The  practical  probation  officer,     pp.  81-83. 
Iiockyear,  Judge  E.  Q.    The  juvenile  court,     pp.  84-86. 

1920.  Bulletin,  June,  1921. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  H.    The  value  of  a  mental  clinic  in  the  juvenile 

court,     pp.  174-176. 
Lieber,    Mrs.    Richard.     The   work   of   the   probation    officer,     pp. 

178-183. 
Somerville,    Isabelle.     The    work    of    the    probation    officer,     pp. 

176-178. 

1921.  Bulletin,  June,  1922. 

Warringtoii,  Mrs.   Carina  0.    Probation  service,    pp.   76-78. 

State  of  Indiana  Conference  on  Delinquency.    Proceedings. 

1922.  Hoffman,  Judge  Charles  W.    Children  and  the  law.    pp.  70-85. 
Warrington,  Mrs.  Carina  C.    The  juvenile  court,    pp.  88-92. 

Iowa  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings. 

1904.  Wakefield,  Judge  George  W.    The  juvenile  court  act  and  the  juve- 

nile court,     pp.  25-30. 

1905.  Burnham,  Judge  J.  W.    The  juvenile  court  law  and  needed  changes. 

pp.  43-54. 

1906.  Howe,  Judge  James  A.    The  Iowa  juvenile  court  law,  its  provi- 

sions and  its  needs,    pp.  42-50. 
1909.      (January.)     Coffman,  Mildred  A.     The  detention  home.    pp.  61-65. 
1909.      (November.)     Matthews,   Lillian   R.    The   needs   of  our   juvenile 

courts,     pp.  78-85. 

1911.  Houghton,   H.    L.     The   relation   of   the  juvenile   court   to   crime. 

pp.  86-89. 

1912.  Ditzen,  Mrs.  H.  E.  C.     Juvenile  officer  in  the  divorce  court,     pp. 

140-141. 

1915.  Holmes,  Mrs.  W.  E.    The  beginnings  of  the  juvenile  court  in  Iowa. 

pp.  98-104. 
Mangold,   George  B.    The  possibilities  of  juvenile-court  work   in 
rural  States,    pp.  104-106. 

1916.  Hunter,   Joel  D.    The  social  significance  of  the  probation  officer 

and  his  work.    pp.  27-38. 
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Kansas  Canfcrence  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings. 

1907.  Countryman,  Judge  L.  E.    The  juvenile-court  system  of  Kansas  in 

rural  districts,     pp.  45-48. 
Kirk,  Judge  O.  D.    The  juvenile-court  system  of  Kansas  in  cities, 
pp.  4^-45. 
1909.     Schoch,  Judge  W.  F.    How  can  jurisdiction  over  adults  contributing 
toward    dependency   and    delinquency   be    enforced    by   juvenile 
judges?    pp.  20-24. 

Maryland  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.     Proceedings, 

1909.  Riggs,  Lawrason.     Organization  and  working  of  the  juvenile  court. 

pp.  180-183. 

Minnesota  State  Conference  of  Social  Work.  [Formerly  the  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction.]     Proceedings. 

1908.  Franklin,  George  A.     The  extension  of  the  juvenile  court  to  all  the 

counties  of  the  State,    pp.  83-88. 
1917.     Published  in  a  special  edition  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  State 

Board  of  Control,  August  5,  1918. 
Everett,  C.  E.     Probation  officers  in  the  rural  county ;  work  and 

methods,     pp.  89-92. 
Waite,  Judge  Edward  F.     New  juvenile  court  law,  pp.  164-169. — 

(Leader  of  discussion)   How  can  the  juvenile  court  make  use  of 

county  child- welfare  boards?    pp.  182-190. 

1920,  Published  in  a  special  edition  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  Bulletin 

of  the  Executive  Officers  of  State  Institutions  and  the  State  Board 
of  Control.     St.  Paul. 
Bartelme,  Mary  M.     Probation  for  girls,    pp.  19-23. 

Minnesota  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  State  Insti- 
tutions with  the  State  Board  of  Control.  Proceedings.  Published  in  Quar- 
terly Representing  the  Minnesota  Educational,  Philanthropic,  Correctional, 
and  Penal  Institutions  under  the  State  Board  of  Control.     St.  Paul. 

1910,  February  2.    Orr,  Judge  Grier  M.    Juvenile-court  work.    Quarterly, 

vol.  9,  No.  3,  pp.  79-82. 
1915,  November  2.    Orr,  Judge  Grier  M.    The  juvenile  court  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  State  institutions.     Quarterly,  vol.  15,  No.  2,  pp.  58-62. 

1921,  August  2.    Bartelme,  Mary  M.    The  girls  of  to-day  and  juvenile-court 

methods.     Quarterly,  vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  8-13. 

1922,  August  8.    Gould,  Judge  G.  D.    The  juvenile  court  and  the  institution. 

Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  16-24. 

Missouri  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.    Proceedings.     (For 
the  years  1917  and  1921  the  Proceedings  are  published  in  the  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  for  June,  1918,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1922,  respectively.) 
1914.    Baldwin,  Roger.    The  juvenile  court  law.    pp.  30-31. 
1917.    Smith,   Jesse  P.    Work  of  the  juvenile  court  of   ^t.  Louis,    pp. 

52-55. 
1921.    Cockrell,  Judge  Bwing.    Report  on  delinquency,    pp.  16-21. 

Lundberg,  Emma  O.    The  juvenile  court  as  a  constructive  social 

agency,    pp.  21-25. 
Kewkirk,  George  L.    Juvenile  delinquency,    pp.  25-26, 
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New  Hampshire  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings, 

1911.  Leighton,  Judge  E.  E.    The  juvenile  court,    pp.  47-52. 
New  Jersey  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings, 

1916.    Culver,  Delphia.    Juvenile  detention  homes,    pp.  82-87. 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings. 

1901.  Almy,  Frederic.    Juvenile  courts  and  juvenile  probation,    pp.  283- 

295. 

1902.  Murphy,  Judge  Thomas.     The  juvenile  court  of  Buffalo,    pp.  135- 

139. 
1918.     Hoffman,   Judge   Charles  W.     Social  problems  of  the  courts,     pp. 
19-28. 

1920.  Paddon,  Mrs.  Mary  E.    The  relation  of  courts  and  children,     pp. 

79-82. 
Taylor,  Ruth.    The  relation  of  parents  and  children,    pp.  72-74.     " 

1921.  Cobb,    W.    Bruce.    Wayward   minors   and   parental    responsibility. 

pp.  228-237. 
•  Thurston,  Henry  W.    Need  for  a  uniform  county  juvenile  court  law. 
pp.  145-152. 

New  York.    Annual   Conference   of  the   State  Association   of  Magistrates. 

Proceedings.    Published  in  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Proba- 
tion Commission.    Albany. 

1909.  Includes:  Discussions  on  contributory  delinquency  of  adults;  sepa- 

rate trials  for  women  and  children. — ^Letter  on  children  in  the 
courts  by  Preston  H.  Clay. 

1910.  Includes :  Discussions  on  procedure  in  cases  of  children ;  compulsory 

school  attendance  laws  enforced  by  the  courts. 

1912.  Ryan,  Judge  Morgan  M.  L.    Probation  in  cases  of  children,    pp. 

138-145. 
Wade,  Frank  E.    The  administration  of  the  probation  system,    pp. 
129-138. 

1913.  Hall,  George  A.    A  children's  court  with  enlarged  powers,    pp.  205- 

206. 

1914.  Shove,   Judge  Benjamin   J.     Children's  court   problems,    pp.   320- 

325.— Discussion,  pp.  325-332. 

1915.  Beall,  Judge  Joseph  H.     Probation  for  juveniles — when  it  is  ap- 

plicable and  when  not.    pp.  451-455. — ^Discussion,    pp.  455-464. 
1918.     Includes  discussion  on  needed  changes  in  the  laws  and  procedure 
relating  to  children's  and  domestic  relations  cases,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  interpretation  of  subdivision  one,  section  899,  of 
the  code  of  criminal  procedure,    pp.  428-440. 

New  York.     Annual  State  Conference  of  Probation  Officers.     Proceedings. 
Published  in  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Probation  Commission 
for  the  same  year.    Albany. 
1910.    Button,  Lucius  L.,   M.  D.    Mental   deficiency  and   its  relation  to 
probation,    pp.  150-153. 
Discussions:  Preliminary  investigations  in  cases  of  children,   pp. 
117-121. — Physical  and  mental  examinations,  pp.  121-124. — ^The 
big  brother  movei^ent,  pp.  139-140. — ^Improving  home  conditions  in 
cases  of  children,  pp.  141-145. — Powers  of  probation  officers,  pp. 
148-149. — ^Violation  of  probationary  conditions  by  children,  pp. 
154-158. — ^Newspaper  publicity,  pp.  165-167. 
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New  York.    Annual  State  Conference  of  Probation  Officers — Contimied. 

1911.  Discussions:  How  to  deal  with  boy  probationers  under  16  years  of 

age,  pp.  196-205. — How  to  deal  with  girl  probationers  under  16 
years  of  age,  pp.  206-217. 

1912.  Hart,  Hastings  H.,  M.  D.    Juvenile  probation,    pp.  273-279. 
Shove,  Judge  Benjamin  J.    Juvenile  detention  home.    pp.  202-208. 
Thalheimer,  Mrs.  Max.    The  functions  and  value  of  probation  asso- 
ciations and  committees,    pp.  227-232. 

Thurston,    Henry   W.     Positive   versus  negative   methods   In    case 

treatment  of  juvenile  probationers.  pp.  280-295. — ^Discussion, 
pp.  295-302. 

1913.  Clopper,  Edward  N.     The  relation  of  probation   officers  to  child 

employment,  pp.  ^132-136,  145. — Discussion  of  the  question,  pp. 

136-146. 
Cooley,  Edwin  J.  Cooperation  with  other  agencies,  pp.  148-153. — 

Discussion  of  the  question,  pp.  153-158. 
Leitch,  Frances  B.     Probation  for  women  offenders,     pp.  107-113. 
Shea,    Timothy    J.      Experience    with    juvenile    probationers,     pp. 

121-125. 
Stephens,  Judge  John  B.  M.     Investigations  by  probation  officers. 

pp.  170-173. 

1914.  Discussions:  Immigrants   and    their    children    on    probation,    pp. 

148-161. — Girls  and  women  on  probation,  pp.  161-174. — Rural 
probation  work,  pp.  175-191. — ^The  detention  and  care  of  children 
preliminary  to  final  disposition,  pp.  191-209. — Needs  and  difficulties 
in  probation  work,  pp.  228-259. 

Stephens,  Judge  John  B.  M.  The  county  plan  for  children's  cases, 
pp.  132-141. 

Wade,  Frank  E.     Children's  courts  and  probation,    pp.  127-130. 

Wilkin,  Judge  Robert  J.  Children's  courts  and  probation,  pp. 
141-147. 

1915.  Chute,  Charles  L.    Records  and  reports,    pp.  285-291. 

Wade,  Prank  E.  Juvenile  delinquency,  its  cause  and  effective  treat- 
ment,   pp.  230-236. 

Discussion:  Informal  and  preventive  work;  keeping  eases  out  of 
court,    pp.  327-340. 

1916.  Thurston,  Henry  W.    The  full  measure  of  responsibility  in  proba- 

tion work.    pp.  200-206. 

Towne,  Arthur  W.    The  probation  officer's  opportunity,    pp.  148-158. 

Discussions:  Home  visiting:  Where,  when,  and  how?  pp.  159-171.—- 
Finding  out  and  securing  treatment  for  physical  and  mental 
defects,  pp.  172-186. — Should  there  be  special  probation  officers 
assigned  exclusively  to  preliminary  investigations?    pp.  189-190. 

1917.  Cooley,  Edwin  J.    Current  tendencies  in  probation  work.    pp.  289-297. 
Discussion :    Methods  of  supervising  probationers,    pp.  247-267. 

1918.  Boardman,  John  R.    Probation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  boy-scout 

movement,    pp.  211-218, 
Hoffman,  Judge  Charles  W.     The  social  problems  of  the  court. 

pp.  312-320. 
Martin,  A.  Leila.    The  place  of  the  plychologist  in  determining  the 

treatment  of  diildren  brought  before  the  court    pp.  246-252. 
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N«w  York.    Annual  State  Conference  of  Probation  Officers — Continued. 

1918.  Miner,  Maude  B.    The  probation  officer  and  the  community,    pp. 

238-245. 
Murphy,  Joseph   P.     The  county  probation   office — its  ideals   and 
possibilities,    pp.  229-238. 

1919.  Denio,  Mrs.  Marie  S.     The  use  of  volunteers,  Big  Brothers,  and 

Big  Sisters,    pp.  208-210. 
Marcus,   Morris.     Staff   supervision   and   cooperation,     pp.  204-208. 
Khodes,  Sara  L.    The  school  and  the  probation  officer— how  can  they 

best  work  together?    pp.  186-192. 

1920.  Fagan,   Bernard   J.     Administrative  problems   in  probation   work. 
.     pp.  86-90. 

Discussions:  What  constitutes  a  violation  of  probation?  Best 
methods  for  dealing  with  violators,  pp.  55-59. — How  can  we  keep 
reports  from  becoming  perfunctory  and  ineffective?  pp.  59-61. — 
How  much  can  the  probation  officer  do  to  awaken  and  aid  par- 
ents as  to  responsibility  toward  their  children?  pp.  61-64. — The 
field  for  unofficial  and  preventive  work  by  probation  officers,  pp. 
71-73. 

1921.  Collins,  Judge  Cornelius  F.     Probation  officers  at  wctrk  from  the 

viewpoint  of  the  judge,    pp.  86-89. 

1922.  Buell,  J.  B.     Professional  aspects  of  probation  work. 

Charles,  Rev.  William  R.    Religious  elements  in  probation  work. 
Lundberg,  Emma  O.     The  probation  officer  and  the  community. 
Murphy,  Joseph  P.     Professional  aspects  of  probation  work. 
Town,   Dr.  Clara  H.     Delinquent  and  neglected  children  as  com- 
munity problems. 

Ohio  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings.    Published 
in  The  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
1908.     Merrill,  Judge  H.  A.    The  juvenile  court.     The  Bulletin,  February, 
1909,  pp.  99-101. 

1917.  Hunter,  Joel  D.     Etesential  elements  in  the  juvenile  court.     The 

Bulletin,  June,  1918,  pp.  10-15. 

1918.  Hoffman,  Judge  Charles  W«    Discussion  of  the  relation  of  children's 

courts  to  children's  homes.    The  Bulletin,  July,  1919,  pp.  87-88. 
Spencer,  Judge  William  S.    The  relation  of  juvenile  courts  to  chil- 
dren's homes.    The  Bulletin,  July,  1919,  pp.  84r-87. 

Ohio  State  Conference  on  Dependent  Children  (in  Conjunction  with  the  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction).    Proceedings. 

1914.  St.  John,  Judge  Lewis  E.    The  interrelation  of  children's  homes  and 

juvenile  courts,    pp.  33-37. 

1915.  Cassidy,  Judge  John  R.    Problems  of  the  juvenile  court  in  a  rural 

county,    pp.  52-53. 

Crouse,  A.  C.  The  probation  officer,  his  opportunities  and  duties, 
pp.  47-51. 

Spencer,   Judge  William.     Jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court,  pp. 
43-46. 
1917.    Hunter,  Joel  D.     Essential  elements  in  the  juvenile  court.     Pub- 
lished in  The  Ohiq  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Corrections^  June, 
1918.    pp.  10-15, 
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Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.     Proceedimgs. 

1911.  Crocker,  William  D.     Report  of  tlie  committee  on  the  courts  and 

the  child,     pp.  14-17. 
Falconer,  Mrs.  Martha  P.    The  development  of  the  juvenile  court 

in  relation  to  Pennsylvania,    pp.  J.7-23. 
Wallace,  Roy  Smith.    The  need  for  a  State  probation  commission. 

pp.  27-32. 

1912.  Dugan,  Mrs.  W.   B.     The  interrelation  of  probation  officers  with 

charity-organization  societies  and  other  agencies,     pp.  51-53. 
Richardson,    Henry    P.      Principles    underlying    use    of    detention 
home.     pp.  23-33. 

Texas  State  Conference  of  Social  Welfare.    Proceedings. 

1917.  Boyd,  Ewing.  State  laws  affecting  children  of  the  juvenile  court, 
pp.  20-22. 

Vermont  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings. 

1917.  Van  Patton,  W.  J.  The  children  of  Vermont.  Provisions  made  by 
the  State  for  the  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children 
of  the  State,    pp.  36-38. 

Virginia  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.     Proceedings. 

1917.    Downing,  Rev.  L.  L.    The  probation  officer  and  the  delinquent  child. 

pp.  21-23. 
1921.     Dey,  Judge  W.  W.    A  model  juvenile  court,    pp.  20-23. 

Washington  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings. 
1915.    Merrill,  Lilburn,  M.  D.    The  field  and  value  of  the  juvenile  court, 
pp.  50-52. 

Wisconsin  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings. 

1914.  Bartelme,  Mary  M.    Helping  the  delinquent  girl.    pp.  42-49. 
Eschweiler,  Judge  Franz  0.     The  juvenile  offender  on  trial  and 

probation,     pp.  116-120. 
Reiii,  Judge  A.  H.     Report  of  committee  on  probation  and  preven- 
tion,    pp.  56-62. 

1915.  Smith,  Hon.  Ralph  E.     The  need  of  probation  officers  in  commu- 

nities of  less  than  100,000  population  and  in  rural  communities, 
pp.    33-39. 

1916.  Fowlei\   Judge  O.   A,     Report    of    the    committee    on    probation. 

pp.  82-93. 

1917.  Goss,  Judge  A.  H.    Report  of  the  committee  on  probation,  pp.  31-38- 

1918.  Hoffman,  Judge  Charles  W.    The  court  of  domestic  relations  on  a 

program  of  family  conservation,     pp.  73-82. 
1920.    Higbee,  Judge  Clark  E.    What  our  courts  are  doing  and  what  tney 
can   do   (in  applying  mental  hygiene  in  cases  of  delinquency), 
pp.  83-89. 
Perrin,  Judge  Solon.    The  delinquent  in  court,    pp.  117-124. 

CITY  CONFERENCES. 

New  York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Proceedings, 
1911.     Wilkin,  Judge  Robert  J.    The  delinquent  parent,    pp.  174-178. 
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1921). 
Rose,  Harold  E.  A.    The  juvenile  court  of  Montreal;  annual  report 
of  the  year  Jan.  1,  1920-Jan.  1,  1921.    pp.  185-186  (Apr.  1,  1921). 
Unsigned  article.     Juvenile  courts  in  two  Canadian  cities  [Regina 
and  Toronto],    pp.  238-239  (June  1,  1921). 
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CHILE. 

Pradel,  Fernandez.     Child  Welfare  In  Chill.     Judiciary  system  and  private 
activity.    International  Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work.     (Published  by  the 
International  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,   Brussels.) 
No.  8  (October,  1922),  pp.  621-631. 
Includes  a  discussion  of  Chilean  laws  for  the  protection  of  children:  Civil 

code  of  1855 ;  law  No.  2675  of  Aug.  26,  1912 ;  supreme  decree  of  July  12,  1913 ; 

law  No.  3186  of  Jan.  13,  1917. 

FRANCE. 

Andre,  Leonce  (Juge  au  Tiribunal  de  Tarascon).  Tribunaux  pour  Enfants  et 
Libert^  Surveill^e.  Librairie  Nouvelle  de  Droit  et  de  Jurisprudence.  Paris. 
1914.     204  pp. 

An  account  of  penal  laws  in  France  as  applied  to  minors  before  1912,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  French  juvenile  court  law  of  July  22,  1912. 

Bernardin,  Francois  Jean  Louis.     Les  Tribunaux  pour  Enfants  et  la  Liberte 

SurveiU§e.    J.   L6vrier.    Poitiers.    1914.    110  pp. 

Juvenile  courts  and  probation  with  special  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
juvenile  offenders  in  Franca 

Popineau,  Albert,  Docteur  en  droit.     La  Loi  du  22  juillet  1912  sur  les  Tri- 
bunaux pour  Enfants  et  Adolescents  et  la  Libert^  Surveill^e.    Aux  Bureaux 
des  Lois  Nouvelles.    Paris.    1914.    70  pp. 
An  analysis  of  the  French  law  of  July  22,  1912,  relating  to  the  treatment  of 

juvenile  offenders. 

Richard,  G.  Analyse  de  la  Loi  de  22  juillet  1912  sur  les  Tribunaux  pour 
Enfants  et  Adolescents  et  sur  la  Libert^  Surveill^e.  Imprimerie  et  Librairie 
Gr4n4rale  de  Jurisprudence.    Paris.    1914.    100  pp. 

The  text  of  the  French  juvenile  court  law  and  a  commentary  on  its  provi- 
sions. A  discussion  of  probation  and  of  the  relation  between  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative authorities  and  the  agencies  to  which  minors  may  be  sent. 

Guibourg,  Leon.  Les  Tribunaux  pour  Enfants  et  Adolesc^its;  leur  organisa- 
tion et  leur  fonctionnement.  Revue  des  Tribunaux  pour  Enfants  (Paris). 
Vol.  1  (1914),  pp.  21-48,  92-108,  177-203. 

Julhiet,  £douard.  Die  Jugendgerichte  in  Frankreich.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kinder- 
schutz  und  JugendfUrsorge  (Vienna).     Vol.  2  (1910),  p.  150. 

Kahn,  Paul  (Avocat  k  la  Gour  d'Appel).  La  premiere  ann^e  d'application  de  la 
loi  sur  les  tribunaux  pour  enfants  et  adolescents.  Revue  des  Trihunauw  pour 
Enfants  (Paris).    Vol.  2  (1915),  pp.  1-19. 

Nast,  Marcel  (Professeur  agr6g6  k  la  faculty  de  droit  de  Nancy).  Les  Tri 
bunaux  pour  Enfants.  Revue  PMlanthropique  (Paris).  Vol.  30  (1912),  pp 
362-385. 

Whitton,  J.  B.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Laws  in  France.  The  Journal  of  Dc 
Unquency  (Whittier,  Calif.).    V-ol.  V,  pp.  15-18  (January,  1920). 

See  also  General  References,  p.  29. 
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GERMANY. 

Das  Jugendgerkht  in  Frankfurt-am-Main.    Dr.  Berthold  Freudenthal,  Her- 

ausgeber.    Julius  Springer,  Berlin.    1912.    136  pp. 

The  juvenile  court  in  Frankfurt-am-Main;  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
judge,  the  public  prosecutor,  the  probation  officers,  and  the  medical  adviser. 

Jugendrecht  und  Jugendgericht.  In  Das  Kultur-Parlament.  Herausgegeben 
von  Otto  Neumann-Hofer.  Deutsches  Verlagshaus.  Berlin-Charlottenburg. 
1909. 

Die  Probleme  von  Amtsgerichtsrat,  von  Dr.  Paul  Kohne.  pp.  1-19. — ^Kinder 
und  Jugendliche  als  Zeugen,  von  Professor  Dr.  William  Sterne,  pp.  20-35. — 
Der  Jugendgerichtsarzt,  von  Dr.  med.  W.  Ftlrstenheim.  pp.  34-43. — ^Die  Zwangs- 
erziehung  (Ftirsorgeerziehung),  von  Dr.  Klumker.  pp.  44--63. — Strafvollstreck- 
ung  an  Jugendlichen,  von  Strafanstaltsekretar  von  Baehr.  pp.  64-73. — 
Schutz  der  Kinder  gegen  Missbrauch  der  elterlichen  Gewalt,  von  Amtsge- 
richtsrat, I.  F.  Landsberg.  pp.  74-97.- — ^Die  strafrechtliche  Behandlung  der  Ju- 
gendlichen vom  theologisch-erzieherischen  Standpunkt,  von  Konsistorialrat  Dr. 
Gustav  von  Rohden.  pp.  9S-114. — Das  Verhaltnis  der  padagogischen  Theorie 
und  Praxis  zur  Behandlung  der  Versehungen  von  Kindern  und  Jugendlichen, 
von  Direktor  Johannes  Trtiper.  pp.  115-138. — Unsere  legislativen  Forde- 
rungen,  von  Justizrat  Professor  Dr.  Franz  von  Liszt,    pp.  13^143. 

Deutsche  Strafrechtszeitung,     (Berlin.) 
Vol.  1   (1914). 

Rupprecht,  Landgerichtsrat.     Die  bedingte  Begnadigung  Jugendlicher 
In  Bayem.     pp.   387-392. — Vor-   und  Ausbildung   des   Jugendrichters. 
pp.  409-506. 
Vol.  7  (1920). 

Eberhard,  Dr.  Thesen  iiber  Jugendgerichtshilfe,  pp.  281-285.  Lilien- 
thal,  Dr.  K.  von.  Der  Entwurf  eines  Jugendgerichtsgesetzes,  pp. 
88-93. 

Pro  Juventute,     (Zlirich.) 

Liszt,  Elsa  von.     Aus  der  Arbeit  fiir  Jugendgerichte  und  Jugendgerichts- 
hilfen  in  Deutschland.     January,  1921,  pp.  38-40. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Kindersohutz  und  Jugendfiirsorge,     (Vienna.) 

Ein  Hochschulkurs  fiir  Jugendgerichtshilfe  in  Berlin.     Vol.  10  (1918),  p.  21. 

y^entralhlatt  fiir  Vormundschaftswesen,  Jugendgerichte  und  Fiirsorgeerziehung 
(Berlin). 
Vol.  1  (190^1910). 

Bloch,  Dr.  Wilhelm.    Erster  Deutscher  Jugendgerichtstag.     pp.  39-42. 
Grabowsky    [Dr.    Adolph].    Die    Notwendigkeit    des    Jugendgerichts. 

pp.  159-161. 
Hertz,  Amtsrichter  Dr.  W.  Aus  Hamburg,    pp.  174-175. 
Petersen,    Dr.    J.    Gemeindewaisenrat    und    Jugendgericht    pp.    2-4, 

16-17,  2&-30. 
Schleusener,    Magistratsassessor    F.    Die   Organisation    der    Jugend- 
gerichtshilfe in  Stettin,    pp.  92-93. 
Unsigned  article.    Das  erste  Jahr  der  Jugendgerichtshilfe  in  Char- 
lottenburg.    pp.  19^200. 
Vol.  2  (1910-1911). 

Bloch,  Dr.  Wilhelm.  Zweiter  Deutscher  Jugendgerichtstag.  pp.  174:- 
178. 
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Zentralblatt  fiir  Vormundschaftswesen,  Jugendgerichte  und  FUrsorgeersfiehung 
(Berlin) — Contimied. 
Vol.  4  (1912-1913). 

Becker,    Amtsgerichtsprasident    Zum    Dritten   Deutschen    Jugendge- 

richtstag.    pp.  148-149. 
Fesenberger,  Staatsanwalt  Dr.    Die  Notwendigkeit  eines  besonderen 

Jugendgerichtsgesetzes  und  sein  Inhalt.    pp.  149-151. 
Hertz,  Amtsrichter  Dr.    Organisation  und  Verfahren  des  Jugendge- 

richts  im  Deutschen  Reiche.    pp.  73-80. 
Kobne,  Aratsgerichtsrat  Dr.     Jugendgeriehte  und  Jugendgerichtstage. 

pp.  145-148. 
Westerkamp,  Dr.  jur.  Alix.    Jugendgerichtsbilfe  und  Jugendgerichts- 
tag.    pp.  151-153. 
Vol.  5  (1913-1914). 

Rupprecht,  Landgericbtsrat.    Die  Tatigkeit  des  Mtinchener  Jugendge- 
richts  und  des  Mtinchener  Jugendfiirsorgeverbandes.      pp.  44-45. 
Vol.  6  (1914-1915). 

Liszt,  Elsa  von.    Die  Ausbildung  des  Jugendgerichtshelfers.     pp.  154- 
157. 
Vol.  9  (1917-1918). 

Bloch,  Dr.  Wilhelm.     Zehn  Jahre  Jugendgericht    pp.  181-185. 
Vol.  14  (1922-1923). 

Jugendgerichtsgesetz  vom  10.     Februar.     1923  mit  Erliiuterungen  von 
Reichsjustizminister  a.   D.  Prof.     Dr.   Gustav  Radbruch,  M.   d.  B. 
pp.  249-264.    Gives  text  of  juvenile  court  law  of  B'eb.  16,  1923,  witii 
detailed  commentary. 
See  also  General  References,  p.  29. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Board  of  Education,  Juvenile  Organizations  Committee.  Report  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  1920.    His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1920.    41  pp. 

A  report  based  on  7,000  cases  returned  on  a  form  especially  devised 
by  the  committee,  brought  before  the  juvenile  courts  in  four  towns — a  large 
seaport,  a  big  industrial  c^ter,  an  iron-manufacturing  municipality,  and  an 
artisan  borough  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Besides  items  concerning  the  child, 
his  family,  and  the  environment  of  the  home,  statistics  are  given  on  methods  of 
treatment  by  the  court,  and  the  use  of  probation,  fines,  sureties,  and  commit- 
ment are  discussed.  The  report  ends  with  recommendations  as  to  individual 
treatment,  the  character  and  training  of  children's  magistrates,  and  the  proper 
court  procedure. 

Hall,  Magistrate  W.  Clarke.  The  State  and  the  Child.  Headley  Brothers, 
Ltd.,  London,  W.  C.     1917. 

The  delinquent  child  in  England  and  methods  of  treatment,  pp.  1-43.-- 
Children's  courts,    pp.  43-56.— Probation,     pp.  102-131. 

Home  Department  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Training,  Appoint- 
ment, and  Payment  of  Probation  Officers,  Report.  His  Majesty's  Station 
ery  Office,  London,  1922.    32  pp. 

The  report  deals  with  probation  In  general,  including  juvenile,  and  dis 
cusses:  The  value  of  probation  and  extent  to  which  it  is  used  in  Great 
Britain;  by  whom  probation  officers  are  appointed,  and  from  what  sources; 
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voluntary  probation  assistance;  duties  and  qualifications  of  officers,  method 
of  appointment,  remuneration,  and  superannuation;  organization  (central, 
local,  Lrondon,  and  provincial)  and  cost;  supervision  and  coordination  of  after- 
care of  released  prisoners;  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations; 
statistics. 

Home    Office    [Great   Britain].      Juvenile    Courts,    by    Edward    Troup.      His 

Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London,  1921.      6  pp. 

A  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  following  certain  methods  in  the  treatment 
of  juvenile  offenders — such  as  private  and  informal  hearings,  specially  qualified 
magistrates,  probation,  mental  and  physical  examinations. 

Home  Office.  Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Children's  Branch.  His  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office,  London,  April,  1923. 

Includes:  Juvenile  delinquency,  pp.  7-14,  95-97.  Probation,  pp.  5^64, 
110-112.    Places  of  detention,  pp.  65-68,  113. 

Ivimy  (Miss)  A.  Probation  work  among  juvenile  offenders.  International 
Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work.  (Published  by  the  International  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,  Brussels.)  No.  2  (December,  1921), 
pp.  95-98. 

Atherley-Jones,  L.  A.,  and  Bellott,  Hugh  H.  L.     The  Law  of  Children  and 

Young  Persons  in  Relation  to  Penal  Offenses,  including  the  Children  Act, 

1908.     Butterworth  and  Co. ;  Shaw  and  Co.,  London,  1909. 

Includes  the  provisions  of  the   act  relating  to   the   treatment   of  juvenile 

offenders  and  gives  a  brief  discussion  of  the  principles  which  they  embody. 

pp.  283-308. 

Leeson,  Cecil.    The  Magistrate  and  Child  Offenders;  a  memorandum  on  juve- 
nile-court methods,   with   special   reference   to   the  probation   system.    The 
Howard  Association,  London.     (Undated.)     12  pp. 
A  discussion  of  the  value  of  probation. 

The  Probation  System.    P.  S.  King  and  Son.    London,  1914.    191  pp. 

Introduction  by  J.  H.  Muirhead.  An  account  of  the  development  of  proba- 
tion in  England  and  the  United  States ;  the  bases  upon  which  probation  cases 
should  be  selected;  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  probation  officers;  the  re- 
sults of  probation.  , 

N orris,   Arthur   H.     Juvenile    delinquents    in    Great    Britain.      International 
Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work.     (Published  by  the  International  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,  Brussels.)     No.  1  (October-November, 
1921),  pp.  29-47. 
Gives  a  brief  history  of  the  procedure  and  methods  of  the  courts  hearing 

children's  cases  in  Great  Britain. 

Pepler,  Douglas.  Justice  and  the  Child.  Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, 1915.    163  pp. 

Treats  of  the  problem  of  the  diild  offender  in  England  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment 

Scottish  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Organizations.    Report  of  an  Enquiry 
into  Juvenile  Delinquency.    His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Edinburgh,  1923. 
43  pp. 
Includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization,  scope  of  jurisdiction,  and  methods 

of  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  by  the  Edinburgh  Juvenile  Court. 
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Trought,  Jndg'e  M.  T.  W.    Some  ways  in  which  the  probation  service  may  be 
improved.    International  Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work,     (Published  by  the 
International  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,  Brussels.) 
No.  5  (May- June,  1922),  pp.  370-381. 
Makes  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  probation  service ; 

outlines  methods  used  outside  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Child.     (London.) 

VoL  7.    Aitken,  G.  A.    Juvenile  offences  in  war  time.    pp.  111-117.     (De- 
cember, 1916.) 
Vol,  8.    Hall,  Magistrate  William  CJlarke.    The  delinquent  child,    pp.  316- 
321.     (April,  1918.) 
Peacock,   Robert.    Juvenile  delinquency,     pp.   265-282.      (March, 
1918.) 
Vol.  11.  Hall,  Magistrate  William  Clarke.    The  aims  and  work  of  the  chil- 
dren's courts.     (England.)     pp.  198-200.     (April,  1921.) 
Hamilton-Pearson,  Edgar  Alan.     The  problem  of  the  delinquent 
child,    pp.  357-361.     (September,  1921..) 

See  also  General  References,  p.  29. 

GREECE. 

Kotoulas,   Judge.     Forfeiture  of  parental   rights    in    Greece.     International 
Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work.     (Published  by  the  International  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,  Brussels.)     No.  7  (August-September, 
1922),  pp.  566-567. 
A  brief  outline  of  legislation  regarding  cases  in  which  parental  rights  are 

forfeited  in  Greece. 

ITALY. 

Commission  for  the  Protection  and  Assistance  of  Deserted  and  Helpless 
Children.  International  Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work.  (Published  by  the 
International  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,  Brussels.) 
No.  10  (Dec.  31,  1922),  pp.  856-858. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  decree  establishing  the  commission. 

Conti,  Ugo  (University  of  Siena).  "An  Italian  Congress  to  ascertain  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  check  and  prevent  juvenile  delinquency." 
International  Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work.  (Published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,  Brussels.)  No.  5 
(May-June,  1922),  pp.  359-369. 

The  conference  was  held  at  Milan  in  January,  1922,  and  discussed  the  pro- 
posed "  children's  act."  The  report  included  suggestions  concerning  the 
establishment  of  juvenile  courts,  the  remedial  measures  to  be  taken  prior  to 
their  establishment,  and  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  the  proposed  children's 
magistrates. 

Dalmazzo,  Fanny.  Physical  and  moral  child  neglect.  International  Record 
of  Child  Welfare  Work.  (Published  by  the  International  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,  Brussels.)  No.  7  (August-September, 
1922),  pp.  555-565. 

Includes  a  discussion  of  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency  i^i 
Italy  largely  through  voluntary  special  magistrates,  which  would  be  simpler 
and  l^s  costly  than  a  system  of  juvenile  courts  on  the  American  plan. 
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JAPAN. 

Tsurumine,  Shiro.  Measures  which  have  been  taken  to  assure  the  moral  in- 
struction of  children  and  the  organization  of  juvenile  courts  in  Japan.  Inter- 
national Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work.  (Published  by  the  International 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  C^iild  Welfare,  Brussels.)  No.  7  (August- 
September,  1922),  pp.  568-572. 
Describes  legal  provisions  for  juvenile  tribunals  and  probation  in  Japan. 

MEXICO. 

International  Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work,  (Published  by  the  International 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,  Brussels.)  Second  Juridi- 
cal National  Congress  of  Mexico,  September-October,  1922.  No.  9  (Nov.  30, 
1922),  pp.  801-813. 

Recommends  the  establishm^it  in  Mexico  of  (1)  courts  to  deal  solely  with 
cases  in  which  minors  up  to  the  age  of  14  are  concerned,  outlining  the  scope 
of  the  powers  of  such  courts;  (2)  a  child  supervision  council  in  every  city 
police  district  and  every  urban  commune,  which,  among  its  other  duties,  shall 
exercise  supervision  over  children  or  parents  placed  under  such  supervision 
by  the  magistrate  of  a  children's  court. 

Second  Mexican   Children's  Congress,   January  2-5,   1923 — Section   of 

infantile  legislation.     No.  12  (Feb.  28,  1923),  pp.  155-156. 
The  necessity  of  special  tribunals  for  delinquent  minors  is   emphaticallj 
pointed  out 

NORWAY. 

Kirke  og  Undervisnings-departementet.  Om  Reformer  i  Vergeopdragelsen. 
Indstilling  fra  Bamevernskomiteen.  Johannes  Bj0rnstads  boktrykkeri. 
Kristiania.    1919. 

The  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  relating  to 
child  welfare  in  Norway,  together  with  a  proposed  child-welfare  law.  pp. 
l-281.-^Supplements  contain  statistical  data  concerning  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children  in  Norway. 

Det  Statistiske  Centralbyraa.    Norges  Officiella  Statistik.    VI.  99.    Fors0mte 
og  Forbryderske  Bam  i  Norge ;  en  statistisk  unders0kelse  av  Hartvig  Nissen. 
I  Kommission  hos  H.  Asehoug  og  Co.    Kristiania.    1917.    101  pp. 
A  statistical  investigation  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children  in  Norway. 

Wiesener,  Byrachef  G.     Vor  Bameforsorgslovningen  ved  utgangen  av  1921. 

Norges  Landslag  for  Bame-  og  Ungdomsforsorg.    Brosjure  nr.  2  (mai  1922). 

Kristiania, 

Neglected  and  delinquent  children  and  their  care  in  Norway,  pp.  11-16. 
(This  pamphlet  is  reprinted  from  TiU^shefte  nr.  1,  1922,  of  8ooiale  Med- 
deleUer,  Kristiania,  pp.  44-49.) 

See  also  General  References,  p.  29. 

RUSSIA. 

Goguel,  Serge.  Juvenile  Courts  in  Russia  before  the  Revolution.  Inter- 
national Record  of  ChUd  Welfare  Work,  (Published  by  the  International 
A^ociatton  for 'the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare,  Brussels.)  No.  3  (Janu- 
ary-February, 1922),  pp.  164r-169. 
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Niedermair,  Hans,  M.  D.     Children's  Courts  in  Russia.     The  Survey   (New 

York  City).     Vol.  47  (Nov.  19,  1921),  pp.  27S-279. 
Unsigned  article.     Ein  russischer  Jugendgerichts-Kongress.     Zentralblatt   fur 

Vprmundschaftswesen,    Jugendgerichte    un4    Fiirsorgeerziehung     (Berlin). 

Vol.  5   (1913^1914),  pp.  263-264. 
Unsigned  article.    Jugendgerichtshofe  in  Russland.    Zentralblatt  fiir  Vormund- 

schaftswesen,    Jugendgerichte    und    Filrsorgeerziehung    (Berlin).      VoL    1 

(1909-1910),  p.  117. 

See  also  General*  References,  p.  29. 

SPAIN. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  February  28,  1923. 

Sir  :  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  report  on  Unemployment  and 
Child  Welfare  which  is  based  on  a  study  made  in  two  cities. 

Enmia  O.  Lundberg,  director  of  the  social  service  division,  was  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  and  has  also  written  the  report.  Assist- 
ance in  conducting  the  field  study  and  preparing  the  material  for 
publication  was  given  by  Mary  E.  Milburn  and  Kuth  Bloodgood,  both 
of  the  staff  of  the  social  service  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  findings  of  this  report  make  it  clear  that  large  groups  of  children 
suffer  not  temporary  but  permanent  losses  as  a  result  of  a  period  of 
industrial  depression.  Those  who  are  interested  in  raising  the 
standard  of  our  citizenship  through  better  care  of  the  children  of  the 
country  can  not  regard  as  outside  the  field  of  their  concern,  proposals 
for  preventing  unemployment  and,  failing  in  a  program  of  prevention, 
measures  which  are  necessary  for  safeguarding  the  children  during  a 
period  of  unemployment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott, 

Chief, 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis^ 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  CHILD 
WELFARE. 

WHAT  THE   FATHER'S   UNEMPLOYMENT    MEANS   TO   THE 

CHILDREN. 

During  the  industrial  depression  of  1921  and  1922,  the  Children's 
Bureau  undertook  a  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  unemployment 
upon  local  problems  of  chUd  welfare.  For  this  inquiry  two  cities 
were  selected  in  which  there  was  successful  coordination  of  the 
public  and  private  resources  and  generous  expenditure  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  hardships  incident  to  that  period.  They  were  cities 
in  which  the  industries  required  a  large  percentage  of  skilled  workers 
and  paid  wages  that  permitted  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the 
workers  in  many  industrial  conmiunities  enjoy;  both  had  been 
unusually  prosperous  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
industrial  depression. 

The  families  for  whom  schedules  were  taken  were  selected  from  the 
lists  of  the  men  who  were  registered  in  the  local  employment  offices 
and  represented,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  cross  section  of  families  of 
unemployed  men  in  which  there  were  two  or  more  children  under  18 
years  of  age.  The  evidence  shows  that  their  earnings  prior  to  the 
period  of  depression  had  permitted  the  families  of  many  of  these 
workingmen  to  begin  payments  on  homes,  lay  aside  money  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  for  possible  emergencies  and  for  old  age, 
and  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  living  comfortably.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  the  families  of  these  two  cities  had  resources 
both  in  actual  savings  and  in  credit  which  the  workers  in  many  com- 
munities did  not  have. 

But  a  long  period  of  unemployment — ^more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
fathers  included  in  the  study  had  been  out  of  work  for  more  than 
a  year — ^had  gradually  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  families,  and 
recourse  to  pubKc  and  private  relief  as  well  as  great  changes  in  the 
family  life  had  become  necessary. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  being  skilled  workers,  the  incomes 
iri  the  families  had,  in  normal  times,  ranged  from  $75  to  more  than 
$200  per  month.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  men  for  whom  com- 
plete information  as  to  income  was  secured  had  been  earning  between 
$100  and  $175  per  month.  During  the  period  of  unemployment, 
tte  complete  family  resources  in  four-fifths  of  the  families  of  these 
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same  men  amounted  to  between  $25  and  $100  a  month. — this,  too, 
when  the  earnings  of  the  father  in  such  temporary  work  as  could  be 
secured,  the  wages  of  the  mother  and  the  children,  the  savings  that 
were  taken  from  the  bank,  and  the  loans  that  were  made,  the  food 
and  other  necessaries  purchased  on  credit,  and  aid  from  relatives 
and  public  and  private  relief  agencies  were  all  included.  HaU  of 
the  families  for  which  there  was  complete  information  averaged  for 
their  maintenance  during  unemployment  one-half  as  much  as  while 
the  father  was  working. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of 
family  life  when  the  regular  income  is  interrupted.  Frugality  in 
food,  even  to  the  point  of  actual  privation,  a  dangerous  saving  of  fuel, 
economy  in  clothing  and  household  supplies,  reduction  of  the  housing 
cost  through  seeking  cheaper  quarters  or  crowding  the  family  to 
secure  an  income  from  lodgers,  always  f  oUow  the  bread  winner  ^s  loss 
of  work,  even  though  the  family  does  not  actually  have  to  seek  out- 
side sources  of  aid.  When  the  father  loses  his  job  the  mother  must 
secure  work  if  it  is  possible  for  her  to  do  so.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  children  included  in  the  study  were  in  families  in  which 
the  mother  did  undertake  and  was  engaged  in  gainful  employment 
either  within  or  outside  her  home.  The  evidence  indicates  that  in 
some  of  these  families  the  money  for  the  family's  food  was  secured 
at  the  cost  of  permanent  injury  to  the  health  of  the  mother  and  neglect 
of  the  children. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  bureau  shows  that  unemployment 
not  only  carries  with  it  immediate  deprivation  and  hardship  but 
leaves  a  burden  of  debt  and  discouragement  for  the  years  to  come. 
More  than  two-fifths  of  the  families  included  in  the  study  had  been 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  part  during  the  unemployment  period 
on  their  savings.  In  many  cases  these  savings  represented  years,  of 
economizing  and  of  planning  for  the  future.  Homes  that  had  been 
purchased  in  whole  or  in  part  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  many  families. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  families  were  in  debt  for  food,  rent,  fuel, 
medical  attendance,  and  other  necessities.  When  the  father  even- 
tually secures  work,  those  families  which  lived  on  credit  at  the  stores, 
or  on  borrowed  money,  will  have  a  burden  of  debt  to  meet. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  families  iacluded  in  this  inquiry 
represented  as  nearly  as  possible  a  cross  section  of  families  of  unem- 
ployed men  in  two  cities  in  which  wages  had  been  high.  It  is  there- 
fore especially  significant  to  find  that  over  haM  of  them  had  received 
charitable  aid  from  public  or  private  agencies  during  the  father's 
unemployment.  In  almost  three-fourths  of  the  families  receivin 
such  aid,  the  men  had  been  skilled  workers,  and  42  per  cent  of  the 
families  that  had  had  savings  when  the  father  was  thrown  out  of 
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work  had  been  compelled  to  seek  aid  from  public  or  private  relief 
agencies  after  their  savings  were  exhausted. 

In  addition  to  the  other  hardships,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  fam- 
ilies reported  the  illness  or  disability  of  one  or  more  members  during 
the  time  the  father  was  out  of  work.  Of  especial  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  child  welfare  are  the  families— almost  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
number — ^in  which  the  mother  was  pregnant  or  had  been  confined 
during  the  father ^s  unemployment. 

One  of  the  outstanding  conditions  incident  to  the  industrial  de- 
pression, and  one  that  on  its  face  would  appear  to  be  entirely  bene- 
ficial, was  the  shortage  of  work  for  children.  Many  children  who 
had  been  employed  were  forced  to  go  back  to  school,  and  others  who 
would  have  tried  to  eke  out  the  family  income  while  the  father  was 
unemployed  remained  in  school  because  work  could  not  be  secured. 
But  this  gave  no  guaranty  of  permanent  educational  gains.  Savings 
that  would  have  assured  many  of  the  children  real  educational  op- 
portunities had  been  spent.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  families 
whose  future  had  been  burdened  by  debts  would  undoubtedly  be 
sent  to  work  just  as  soon  as  they  could  find  any  kind  of  a  job.  Some 
children  dm:ing  all  the  time  when  men  and  women  were  so  desperately 
in  need  of  employment  left  school  and  secured  work. 

Thus,  the  hardships  that  must  be  endured  by  a  family  when  the 
father  is  out  of  work  do  not  end  when  conditions  improve  and  he 
again  has  a  steady  job.  The  savings  of  years  have  been  used  up  in 
order  to  provide  maintenance  during  months  of  enforced  idleness, 
perhaps  the  home  whose  pm*chase  represented  the  fulfillment  of  the 
family's  ambitions  has  been  sacrificed.  For  many  months  after  the 
father  secures  work  his  wages  will  have  to  be  divided  between  the 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  payment  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  debt.  Many  of  the  fathers  interviewed  had  little  hope  of 
successfully  taking  up  again  the  task  of  providing  a  home  and  com- 
forts for  those  dependent  on  them. 

Besides  the  deprivation  of  material  needs,  there  is  the  suffering 
that  perhaps  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  themselves 
been  the  victims  of  the  dread  uncertainty  and  fear  that  besets  a 
workingman's  family  when  the  father  is  ''laid  off.'^  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  unemployment  is  its  effect  on  the  family  morale — 
the  father  idle  about  the  house,  unsettled,  disheartened;  the  mother 
gomg  out  to  work  if  she  can  secure  it,  and  using  up  every  bit  of  her 
strength  in  the  double  task  of  providing  for  the  family's  maintenance 
^iid  caring  for  the  household  and  the  children;  the  children  suffering 
from  the  depression  and  uncertainty  of  what  the  future  may  mean, 
^hich  is  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  discomforts  of  the  im- 
mediate present. 
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Unemployment,  then,  because  it  means  lowered  family  standards 
anxiety  and  dread,  the  loss  of  sayings,  and  the  mortgaging  of  the 
future,  has  a  direct  and  disastrous  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  children. 
While  communities  are  usually  able  to  organize  their  resources  so 
that  children  are  not  removed  from  their  own  homes  because  of 
poverty  caused  by  an  industrial  crisis,  these  resources  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  very  real  suffering  in  family  groups  stricken 
with  the  misfortune  of  loss  of  work  by  the  father. 


THE  FIELD  OF  THE  STUDY. 

PURPOSE. 

For  a  large  proportion  of  the  famUies  of  this  country,  food  and 
shelter  and  all  the  other  things  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
fairly  adequate  standard  of  life  are  so  contingent  upon  steady  em- 
ployment that  loss  of  income  for  even  a  very  short  time  may  spell 
deprivation  or  actual  hardship.  The  present  study  was  undertaken 
during  a  period  when  many  sections  of  the  country  were  suffering 
from  serious  industrial  depression/  and  its  purpose  was  to  secure 
such  concrete  first-hand  information  as  could  be  obtained  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  the  father's  unemployment  on  the  welfare  of 
his  children. 

In  certain  localities  xmemployment  had  been  prevalent  for  many 
months,  and  all  grades  of  workers  had  suffered — the  skilled  as  well 
as  the  laborers  and  casual  workers.  In  some  types  of  industries  the 
shutdown  followed  closely  the  imusual  activity  of  the  war  years. 
The  high  wages  that  had  prevailed  had  been  largely  offset  by  the  higher 
Hving  costs  and  the  fever  for  spending  which  usually  accompanies  a 
sudden  increase  in  income.  Many  workers  who  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  found  themselves  with  earnings  which  per- 
mitted a  margin  for  luxuries  spent  them  for  more  comfortable  liv- 
ing, and  for  automobiles,  pianos,  phonographs,  or  other  means  of 
recreation  that  served  as  an  outlet  for  the  tension  of  the  times. 
There  were,  however,  many  families  that  put  the  surplus  income 
into  payments  on  homes,  bank  accounts.  Liberty  bonds,  or  other 
forms  of  savings  which  helped  them  to  tide  over  the  period  of  xmem- 
ployment. Because  of  the  increased  populations  in  the  centers  of 
war  activity,  it  had  been  necessary  for  large  nimabers  of  families  to 
undertake  to  buy  homes  in  order  to  be  assured  of  a  place  to  live. 
Loss  of  work  found  many  of  these  families  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  incomes  while  they  were  burdened  by  obligations  assumed 
when  earning  conditions  were  favorable.  Sometimes  their  acquisi- 
tions coidd  be  turned  into  assets,  though  often  at  considerably 
depreciated  values. 

Employment  that  had  been  plentiful  for  men,  women,  and  children 
of  working  age  came  to  be  at  a  premium  for  both  adults  and  children 
in  the  imemployment  areas.  There  was  slight  possibility  of  making 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  father's  income  through  the  earnings  of  the 
another  or  the  children.    The  situation  was  thus  not  without  con- 

^  The  field  work  of  this  stoay  was  d(me  betwe^  Dec.  5, 1921,  and  Feb.  28, 1922. 
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structive  featiires,  which  must  be  given  due  weight.  Women, 
many  of  them  with  families  needing  their  care  at  home,  had  gone 
into  industry  during  the  war  because  of  the  demand  for  workers  and 
the  high  pay  offered;  they  now  found  it  difficult  to  secure  work  of 
any  kind.  Boys  and  girls  14  years  of  age  and  over  were  no  longer 
induced  by  unprecedented  wages  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work, 
and  many  working  children  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  educa- 
tional system*  Unfortunately,  the  deprivations  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  employment  by  the  father  as  well  as  by  the  other  wage- 
earning  members  of  the  family  often  outweighed  the  better  chances 
for  schooling  and  the  advantages  of  the  mother's  care  in  the  home. 

In  this  study  an  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  relation  between 
the  unemployment  situation  and  the  more  or  less  definable  factors 
of  child  welfare,  using  this  term  as  applying  not  merely  to  conditions 
related  to  the  individual  child  but  also  to  his  welfare  as  a  member 
of  a  family  group  affected  by  the  father's  unemployment.  The 
most  definite  criterion  of  the  results  of  unemployment  is,  of  course, 
dependency,  interpreted  to  include  not  only  child  dependency  but 
the  need  of  the  family  for  outside  aid.  Even  dependency,  however, 
is  not  so  significant  a  phase  of  the  problem  as  the  less  clearly  defined 
condition  of  '^ half  rations"  and  deprivation  of  accustomed  comforts 
among  f amiUes  that  do  not  apply  for  charitable  aid.  Relief  agencies 
report  tremendous  drains  on  their  resources  when  periods  of  unem- 
ployment occur  in  their  localities,  and  point  out  how  quickly  many 
families  are  brought  to  the  need  of  outside  aid  when  wages  are  cut  off. 
Some  families  manage,  without  assistance,  to  survive  the  period  of 
str^s  by  living  under  such  conditions  of  lowered  standards  and 
deprivation  of  ordinary  comforts  that  the  children  suffer  very  real 
harm. 

While  this  report  includes  certain  statistical  facts  in  regard  to  the 
families  that  make  up  the  imemployed  groups,  as  a  necessary  general 
basis  for  consideration  of  the  child-welfare  problem,  the  purpose  of 
the  inquiry  was  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  father's  loss  of  work  affected  the  well-being  of  his  chil- 
dren. Such  human  facts  as  those  related  to  the  lowering  of  living 
standards  and  other  special  hardships  coincident  with  a  reduction  in 
the  family  income,  can  be  analyzed  to  only  a  limited  extent  by  the 
statistical  method;  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  main  by  the  '^  case 
method,"  presenting  the  combinations  of  elements  in  the  conditions 
of  various  representative  families. 

CITIES  INCLUDED. 
Reasons  for  selection. 

The  study  of  unemployment  was  made  in  two  cities  located  i» 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  having  somewhat  different  Indus- 
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trial  backgrounds — Racine,  Wis.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  Both  cities 
were  reported  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  as  having 
serious  unemployment.  The  first  was  rated  as  having  a  situation 
that  was  as  severe  as  any  in  the  country;  in  the  second  city  the 
industrial  depression  was  less  general,  though  affecting  a  large 
number  of  men  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  These  cities 
were  chosen  for  the  study  also  because  their  populations  included 
a  number  of  nationalities  and  represented  a  variety  of  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

Racine,  Wis.,  had  in  1920  a  population  of  over  58,000.  When  the 
study  was  undertaken  the  unemployment  situation  had  been  serious 
for  more  than  a  year.  Springfield,  Mass.,  had  a  population  of 
almost  130,000.  At  the  time  this  city  was  visited,  unemployment 
had  been  prevalent  for  about  10  months. 

Among  the  leading  industries  in  Racine  were  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  manufacture  of 
automobiles  and  automobile  parts,  electrical-machine  apparatus  and 
supplies,  boots  and  shoes,  trimks,  furniture,  and  hardware.  In 
Springfield,  the  main  industries  were  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
manufactxu*e  of  electrical-machine  apparatus  and  supplies,  brass 
and  bronze  products,  automobile  bodies  and  parts,  stationery, 
sporting  goods,  and  games  and  toys. 

Extent  of  imemployment. 

Racine, — ^The  estimates  given  in  regard  to  the  number  of  imem- 
ployed  men  indicated  that  the  total  was  somewhere  between  10,000 
and  12,000.  This  apparently  included  a  considerable  number  of 
single  men,  many  of  whom  had  come  to  the  city  when  workers  were 
in  demand  and  had  left  when  they  lost  their  jobs.  It  was  impossible 
to  secure  a  fair  estimate  of  the  probable  proportion  of  imemployed 
men  in  the  city  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  The  following 
data  secured  from  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  in  regard 
to  the'  numbers  of  workers  in  three  Racine  factories  give  an  indi- 
cation of  the  unemployment  situation: 

Plant  No.  1: 

Men  employed  July,  1920. 948 

Men  employed  October,  1921 199 

Plant  No.  2: 

Men  employed  July,  1920 4, 382 

Men  employed  October,  1921 824 

Plant  No.  3: 

Men  employed  July,  1920 1, 291 

Men  employed  October,  1921 484 

The  manufacturers'  association  had  compiled  a  chart  on  which 
were  plotted  figures  from  the  reports  of  70  factories  giving  monthly 
49090^—23 2 
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information  to  the  association  on  the  number  of  employees.     The 
following  figures  were  given: 

Month  and  year.  Employees. 

March,  1920 19,  351— The  employment  peak. 

April,  1921 9,  215—52  per  cent  less  than  the  peak. 

June,  1921 7,  785 — 60  per  cent  less  than  the  peak. 

August,  1921 6, 415—67  per  cent  less  than  the  peak. 

October,  1921 6,  600—66  per  cent  less  than  the  peak. 

December,  1921 6, 192—68  per  cent  less  than  the  peak. 

The  reports  made  by  the  State  and  city  employment  office  on  the 
number  of  registrations  for  jobs  give  something  of  a  guide  to  the 
situation,  though  one  not  entirely  reliable  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  jobs  are  very  scarce  men  do  not  keep  on  applying. 

Springfield, — No  definite  data  on  the  extent  of  tinemployment 
could  be  secured  for  Springfield.  Excerpts  from  the  Industrial  Em- 
ployment Survey  Bulletin,  published  monthly  by  the  Employment 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  give  a  general  indi- 
cation of  the  situation  in  the  city.  The  bulletin  published  in  April, 
1921,  states:  '^ There  is  much  unemployment  in  the  metal  and  build- 
ing trades,  and  in  the  textile,  paper,  motor-vehicle,  and  motor- 
accessories  industries.  A  large  rubber  company  in  this  vicinity  nor- 
mally employing  5,000,  now  employing  1,600,  has  increased  working 
schedule  from  32  to  48  hours  a  week.''  May,  1921:  ''A  large  motor- 
vehicle  plant  employing  900  is  working  three  days  a  week,  with  pros- 
pects for  improvement  not  promising.  A  large  tool  plant  is  closed 
indefinitely.  A  machine  tool  plant,  closed  for  one  week,  has  reopened 
and  is  working  three  days  a  week  with  a  small  force.  A  large  plant 
engaged  in  manufacturing  games  and  toys  has  reduced  its  force  from 
550  to  400.''  June,  1921:  ^^Unemployment  continues  in  metal  and 
building  trades."  July,  1921 :  ^^Unemployment  is  general  in  all  lines. 
The  mayor  of  Springfield  has  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  relieving  the  situation.  Textiles  are  working  full  time, 
but  with  reduced  forces.  Manufactiu*ing  plants  are  running  with 
greatly  reduced  forces."  August,  1921:  ''There  is  much  unemploy- 
ment in  the  metal  trades  and  paper  industry,  while  part  time  prevails 
in  nearly  all  plants."  November,  1921:  ''The  general  opinion  of 
those  engaged  in  business  is  that  the  next  three  months  will  show  a 
slow  but  steady  improvement.  The  metal  trades  show  the  largest 
unemployment.  There  is  no  activity  in  the  building  trades.  A  large 
firearms  plant  is  closed,  affecting  800,  An  automobile  plant  has  but 
few  working.  Paper  has  shown  some  improvement.  Paper-box 
workers  advertising  for  night  crews.  Certain  textiles  report  shortage 
of  skilled  help."  December,  1921:  "Metal  trades  are  very  quiet. 
One  large  industry,  employing  1,000  hands,  is  about  to  lay  off  200. 
Two  plants,  employing  1,250,  are  still  closed.  Paper  and  textiles 
show  a  steady  upward  trend.     Railroad  shops  are  on  full  time.     Iron 
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foundries  are  good.  Auto-tire  industry  very  busy.^'  January,  1922: 
^^Ice  cutting,  now  at  its  height,  will  give  employment  to  hundreds 
of  men  for  several  weeks.  Unemployment  conditions  improved  in 
some  industries,  but  the  metal  trades  continue  to  be  the  hardest  hit. 
Building  trades  are  dull,  with  indications  of  improvement  in  the 
spring.  One  drop-forge  plant  is  practically  closed,  affecting  about 
500  hands.  One  plant  manufactiu*ing  small  arms  closed,  about  270 
affected.  *  h^  *  Qne  textile  plant  which  was  closed  has  reopened. 
One  concern,  closed  since  last  July,  with  a  normal  force  of  825,  has 
reopened  with  a  force  of  250  men.  One  plant  manufacturing  agri- 
cultural implements  closed,  affecting  about  150." 

Measures  taken  to  provide  employment. 

Racine, — In  August,  1921,  the  city  of  Racine  appropriated  $150,000 
for  road  work,  bridge  building,  and  park  work,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
unemployment  situation.  The  selection  of  the  men  for  this  work 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  city  employment  office. 
The  superintendent  of  the  employment  office  reported  that  a  chance 
at  this  city  work  had  been  given  to  about  500  men  a  week,  the  usual 
policy  being  one  week  of  employment  and  two  weeks  off.  Some- 
times a  man  was  given  work  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  succession, 
with  a  proportionate  period  of  unemployment  following.  The  pay 
was  35  cents  an  hour.  Park  work  was  for  9  hours  a  day  and  street 
work  for  8  hours.  It  was  stated  by  the  employment  office  that  the 
men  averaged  about  5  days  a  week  when  employed,  and  their  pay 
averaged  about  $15  a  week.  The  employment  office  received  between 
200  and  300  applications  a  day  for  work  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
parks;  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  had  been  skilled  factory 
workers. 

Springjield, — In  August,  1921,  the  mayor  of  Springfield  put  into 
operation  a  plan  for  city  employment,  and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
was  made  for  special  work  by  the  street  and  park  departments  for  the 
month  of  August.  This  work  was  continued,  and  the  amount  available 
for  wages  was  increased  as  needed.  The  expenditures  for  the  city 
work  ran  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  a  month,  except  in  December,  1921, 
when  wages  amounted  to  more  than  $18,000.  This  was  not  due  to 
increase  in  unemployment,  but  was  to  be  accounted  for  almost 
entirely  by  the  policy  of  giving  employment  to  as  many  men  as  possi- 
l)le  during  the  Christmas  season.  The  distribution  of  this  special 
city  work  was  placed  in  the  Soldiers'  Kelief  Office,  and  investigations 
were  made  in  all  cases  by  the  Union  Kelief  Association,  which  reported 
to  the  employment  office.  Employment  was  limited  to  men  with 
dependent  children  or  with  more  than  one  adult  dependent  on  them. 
The  work  was  given  for  5  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  usually  120 
l^ours  at  a  time.    Then  the  man  was  laid  off,  and  reemployment  de- 
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pended  on  the  number  of  applications  on  hand.  Usually  there 
was  about  a  week's  interim.  The  wages  were  $12  for  30  hours'  work. 
It  was  stated  at  the  employment  office  that  the  average  amount 
earned  by  the  men  was  about  $10  a  week,  because  bad  weather  and 
other  conditions  interfered  with  steady  work.  From  August  through 
November,  1921,  there  were  975  applications  for  work,  of  which  213 
were  disapproved  because  of  absence  of  dependents  living  in  the  city, 
residence  in  the  city  for  less  than  a  year,  or  for  some  other  reason. 
By  February  15,1,017  men  had  been  given  city  work  through  the  emer- 
gency employment  office. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

General  information  in  regard  to  the  unemployment  in  the  two 
cities  and  the  basic  data  for  the  various  sections  of  the  study  were 
obtained  from  the  following  sources,  effort  being  directed  toward 
securing  facts  which  bore  a  special  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  men. 

1.  State  and  city  employment  offices. 

2.  City  officials  and  others  concerned  with  special  efforts  to 

relieve  the  unemployment  situation. 

3.  Manufacturers'  associations  and  committees  deahng  with  the 

problem. 

4.  Industrial  concerns  affected,  and  especially  welfare  workers 

of  factories  giving  assistance  to  families  of  employees. 

5.  Public  and  private  relief  agencies,  visiting  nurse  associations, 

and  other  organizations  assisting  families. 

6.  Offices  issuing  employment  certificates,  and  vocational  or 

continuation  schools  attended  by  working  children. 

7.  Child-welfare    agenda,    including    the   juvenile    court,    the 

agency  administering  mothers^  pensions,  children's  aid  and 

protective  societies,  institutions  for  dependent  children. 

The  inquiry  differed  somewhat  in  the  two  cities,  in  accordance  with 

the  features  of  the  situation  that  appeared  especially  significant  in 

each  place.    Aside  from  the  general  information  concerning  the  back- 

groimd,  the  study  included  the  following  main  divisions: 

A.  Schedules  secured  through  interviews  with  families  of  unem- 

ployed men. 

B.  Data  from  records  of  relief  agencies  concerning  families  given 

assistance  because  of  unemployment. 

C.  Data  from  employment-office  records  relating  to  men  with 

dependent  children. 

D.  Comparative  data  on  the  extent  of  child  labor,  and  the  effect 

of  the  unemployment  situation  on  schooling. 
By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  inquiry  was  the  securing  of 
direct  information  from  366  families  of  xmemployed  mcA.    The  re- 
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suiting  schedules  jdelded  information  pertaining  to  all  phases  of  the 
study,  and  since  the  group  of  families  visited  in  each  city  was  selected 
as  fairly  representative  of  the  '^average  run''  of  families  affected  by 
unemployment,  this  material  is  especially  significant.  In  Racine  a 
cross-section  study  was  made  of  unemployment  cases  in  the  records  of 
a  large  private  relief  agency.  In  Springfield  an  analysis  was  made  of 
the  data  recorded  concerning  the  men  with  dependent  children  who 
applied  for  emergency  city  work.  In  both  cities  studies  were  made 
of  the  chnd-labor  situation,  comparing  the  period  of  industrial  de- 
pression with  preceding  years.  Certain  other  special  phases  of  the 
problem  were  considered — employment  of  mothers,  health  conditions 
in  the  families  during  the  imemployment  period,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  dependency,  and  the  credit  granted  by  retaU  stores  as  a  substi- 
tute for  charitable  aid  in  tiding  the  family  over  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Because  of  the  differences  inherent  in  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions  in  the  two  cities,  it  is  necessary  to  present  separately  the 
analysis  of  the  general  statistical  data  relating  to  the  families  in  each 
city.  Under  special  topics,  however,  the  data  from  the  two  cities  are 
dealt  with  together.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  misfortune  of  unemployment  can  best  be  shown 
through  the  presentation,  of  the  situations  in  individual  families  are 
presented,  and  the  coincidence  of  various  factors  that  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  children  in  these  families. 
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The  section  relating  to  the  home  conditions  of  unemployed  men 
constituted  the  main  part  of  the  inquiry,  both  because  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  data  and  the  time  expended  in  securing  the  first- 
hand information  from  the  families.  A  total  of  366  famihes  in  the 
two  cities  were  visited  by  agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  them  in  accordance  with  a  prepared  sched- 
ule form.2  The  study  was  confined  to  families  in  which  there  were 
two  or  more  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  the  home.  It 
covered  facts  as  to  the  father's  previous  employment,  the  duration  of 
his  unemployment,  the  composition  of  the  family,  home  conditions, 
resources  of  the  family  during  the  unemployment  period,  special  handi- 
caps under  which  the  family  was  suffering,  the  losses  suffered,  debts 
accumulated,  and  the  extent  of  retrenchment  in  their  manner  of  living. 

In  order  to  be  of  value  for  the  purpose  intended,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  group  of  famihes  selected  for  scheduling  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  run  of  famihes  of  unemployed  men,  and  not 
overweighted  by  families  known  to  social  8^encies  or  from  the  lower 
occupational  groups.  In  both  cities  representative  lists  of  unem- 
ployed men  with  dependent  children  could  best  be  secured  from  the 
records  of  the  State  and  city  employment  offices.  While  in  times  of 
normal  industrial  conditions  laborers  and  casual  workers  would  prob- 
ably predominate  in  the  apphcations  for  work,  the  unemployment 
periods  in  both  cities  had  been  of  such  long  duration,  and  aU  classes 
of  workers  had  been  affected  so  seriously,  that  the  danger  was  rather 
that  the  lists  of  families  might  include  an  undue  proportion  of  skilled 
workers.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  one  city,  where  applications 
by  laborers  were  not  being  recorded  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  be- 
cause these  jobs  were  filled  by  any  men  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
emplojmaent  office  at  the  time  of  the  infrequent  apphcations  for  such 
workers.  Overweighting  was  guarded  against  in  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so. 

For  the  most  part,  families  were  selected  for  study  in  which  the 
father  had  been  out  of  regular  work  for  at  least  six  months.  In 
Racine  only  3  per  cent  and  in  Springfield  10  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
of  the  families  included  in  the  study  had  lost  their  regular  employ- 
ment less  than  six  months  before  the  agent^s  visit.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  71  per  cent  of  the  families  included  in  Racine  and  in  48  per 
cent  of  those  included  in  Springfield  the  unemployment  of  the  father 
had  been  of  a  yearns  duration  or  longer.     As  defined  in  the  instruc- 

*  For  schedule  form  see  p.  169. 
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tions  to  the  agents,  the  unemployment  period  was  held  to  cover  the 
time  from  the  loss  of  the  man's  regular  work;  during  this  period  he 
might  have  had  temporary  work  at  other  occupations  than  his  trade 
or  usual  employment. 

The  Hsts  of  families  selected  in  this  way  from  the  employment-of&ce 
records  were  '^ cleared"  through  the  records  of  public  and  private 
rehef  organizations,  children's  agencies,  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  might  supplement  the  data  secured  directly  from  the  f  ami- 

CHART  I. 

AGES  or  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  Of 
UNEMPLOYED  MEN 
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lies.  The  person  interviewed  in  the  home  was  either  the  father  or 
the  mother;  frequently  both  were  seen.  The  agents  were  instructed 
not  to  attempt  to  secure  any  information  unless  the  family  under- 
stood the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  and  was  interested  in  assisting.  The 
instructions  to  the  field  agents  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  discover  what  happened  to  the  family—especially 
the  children — as  a  result  of  the  unemployment  of  the  father.  The  statistical  items 
are  impOTtant  as  f lU'nishing  a  background  for  analysis  of  the  situation,  but  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  material  will  be  information  that  shows  what  unemployment 
means  in  human  terms. 
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RACINE,  WIS.3 

Diiratioii  of  imemployment. 

At  the  time  the  study  was  undertaken  there  had  been  a  serious 
unemployment  problem  in  Racine  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In 
this  city  231  representative  families  were  selected  for  study,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  already  outlined.  For  only  3  per  cent  of 
these  had  the  lack  of  regular  employment  of  the  chief  breadwinner 
covered  a  period  of  less  than  six  months;  for  26  per  cent  the  un- 
employment had  continued  for  from  six  months  up  to  a  year,  for 
67  per  cent  for  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half,  and  for  4  per  cent 
for  still  longer  periods.  The  details  of  the  duration  of  imemploy- 
ment in  months  are  as  follows: 

Duration  of  unemployment.                                                              Number  of  fathers. 
Total 231 

Less  than  4  months 2 

5  months , 5 

6  months 3 

7  months 11 

8  months 17 

9  months 10 

10  months 8 

11  months 10 

12  months 40 

13  months 24 

14  months 31 

15  months 29 

16  months 18 

17  months 11 

18  months 4 

19  months 2 

20  months 1 

21  months 1 

22  months 1 

Not  reported 3 

Number  of  children  affected. 

In  the  231  families  there  were  823  children  under  18  years  of  age 
living  at  home.  As  the  following  list  shows,  almost  half  of  these 
children  (48  per  cent)  were  under  7  years  of  age^  Those  from  between 
7  and  14  years  of  age  comprised  42  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent  were 
14  years  of  age  or  over. 

Ages  of  children.                                                                               Number  of  children. 
Total 823 

Under  1  year 48 

1  year. 51 

« See  Appendix  A,  Tables  1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17,  and  22. 
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Ages  of  children.  Nun^ber  of  children. 

2  years 49 

3  y^trs 55 

4  years 60 

5  years 62 

6  years 67 

7  years 57 

8  y^rs 51 

9  years 57 

10  years 49 

11  years 45 

12  years 49 

13  y^rs 43 

14  years 29 

15  years 20 

16  years 17 

17  years 14 

The  age  distribution  of  the  children  did  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  general  population, 
exqept  that  there  were  proportionately  fewer  children  of  possible 
working  age  in  the  families  of  the  unemployed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures:^* 

Per  cent 

distribution  Per  cent 

in  families  distribution 

of  unemployed  in  general 

Ages  of  children.                                                                                    men.  population. 

Total 100  100 

Under  7  years 48  45 

7-13  years.-... 42  37 

14-15  years 6  9 

16-17  years 4  9 

Two-fifths  of  the  231  families  had  more  than  three  children.  The 
following  list  gives  the  number  of  children  under  18  years  of  age  in 
each  family: 

Number  of  children 
under  18  years.  Number  of  families. 

Total 231 

2 65 

3 72 

4 ; 32 

5 36 

6 18 

7 5 

8 2 

10... 1 

General  facts  concerning  the  fathers. 

Most  of  the  fathers  in  this  group  of  families  were  yoxmg  men;  5S 
per  cent  were  under  40  years  of  age,  49  per  cent  being  between  30  and 
40.    Thirty-three  per  cent  were  from  40  to  50;  9  per  cent  were  over 

8  a  The  smaller  proportions  in  the  upper  age  groups  in  the  families  studied  are  due  in  part  to  the 
limitation  to  families  with  two  children  under  18  years  of  age. 
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50.    Nineteen  fathers  were  from  50  to  60  years  old,  and  3  were  60 
or  over. 

Among  the  imemployed  men  included  in  the  study  the  proportion 
of  foreign  born  was  much  larger  than  among  the  males  21  years  of 
age  or  over  in  the  general  population  of  the  city — the  comparative 
percentages  being  77  and  45.  Of  the  foreign-bom  fathers,  however, 
85  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  10  years  or  longer 
and  only  1  for  less  than  5^  years.  The  length  of  time  the  179  foreign- 
born  fathers  had  been  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  following 
list: 

Length  of  residence  in  the  Number  of  foreign- 

United  States.  bom  fathers. 

Total 179 


I  than  5  years 1 

5-9  years 25 

10-14  years 52 

15-19  years 60 

20-24  years 20 

25  years  and  over 20 

Not  reported 1 

Fom*-fifths  of  these  fathers  had  become  citizens  or  had  taken  out 
their  first  papers. 

More  than  half  of  the  231  men  had  been  residents  of  the  city  for 
10  years  or  more,  only  6  had  lived  there  for  less  than  two  years. 
The  following  list  gives  the  length  of  residence  in  the  city: 

Number 
Length  of  residence  in  city.  of  fathers . 

Total 231 

1  year 6 

2-3  years 29 

4-5  years 16 

6-7  years 23 

8-9  years 35 

10  years  and  over 121 

Not  reported 1 

All  the  native-bom  fathers  were  reported  as  able  to  read  and 
write.  Of  the  foreign-born,  13  per  cent  were  reported  as  illiterate, 
but  only  2  men  were  unable  to  speak  English. 

Previous  work  status  of  fathers. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  unemployed  men  had  previously  been 
skilled  workers  in  regular  trades  or  semiskiQed  operatives,  and  one- 
fourth  had  been  unskilled  workers;  only  two  men  had  been  casual 
laborers.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  native  bom  and  those  who 
had  been  in  the  United  States  for  20  years  or  over  were  rated  as 
skilled  workers  than  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  country  for  a 
shorter  period — ^that  is,  84  per  cent  as  against  67  per  cent.  The 
Majority  of  the  men  had  been  employed  in  manufacturing  or  me- 
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chanical  occupations.    The  foUowijag  list  gives  the  occupations  as 
reported  by  the  men : 

Number 
Iflst  regular  occupation  before  uneniplojonent.  of  fathers. 

Total 231 

Laborer  in  factory - -  -  -  -  49 

Holder  and  caster - 34 

Machinist - 32 

Assembler 13 

Machine  operative - 11 

Blacksmith,  forge  or  hammer  man 7 

Truckers  and  drivers 7 

Coremaker -  -  -  5 

Mechanic 5 

Tool  and  pattern  maker 4 

Riveter 3 

Bench  worker 3 

Welder 3 

Blacksmith's  helper 3 

Painter,  vamisher,  and  sander 3 

Filer,  polisher,  and  buffer 2 

MisceUaneotis  manutactiiring  and  mechanical 33 

All  other - 14 

The  father's  monthly  wages  in  his  last  regular  employment  are 
shown  below: 

Number 
Monthly  eaminga.  of  fathers. 

Total.. - 231 

Less  than  $100 - 27 

$100,  less  than  $125 58 

$125,  less  than  $150 48 

$150,  less  than  $175 -  -  29 

$175,  less  than  $200 22 

$200,  less  than  $225 14 

$225,  less  than  $250. 9 

$250  and  over -  -  -  - 1 

Not  reported - -  -  -  -  23 

It  is  seen  that  prior  to  the  loss  of  employment  more  than  a  third 
of  the  families  included  in  the  inquiry  had  had  a  monthly  income  of 
$150  or  over  through  the  earnings  of  the  chief  breadwinner.  The 
wages  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  heads  of  families  had  been  $200 
or  more  a  month. 

Ninety  per  cmt  of  the  men  stated  that  their  loss  of  employment 
was  caused  by  shutdown  of  the  factory  or  ''lay-off'^  of  workers.  In 
seven  cases  illness  was  given  as  the  active  cause;  in  three,  'trouble 
with  the  boss  or  company/'  and  various  reasons  were  alleged  in  the 
remaining  cases. 

Owna'diip  of  heme. 

Ownership  of  homes  had  been  almost  a  necessity,  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  a  place  to  live  during  the  period  of  congestion  of  popula' 
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tion  in  war  time.  It  was  found  that  more  than  three-fifths  of  the 
famihes  studied  had  bought  their  houses,  only  29  per  cent  of  these 
having  acquired  them  before  the  war  period.  The  true  situation, 
howeyer,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  payments  had  been  completed 
on  only  6  per  cent  of  these  ''owned"  homes,  while  94  per  cent  were 
mortgaged.  Two  of  the  9  families  who  owned  their  homes  free  of 
encumbrance  had  lived  in  them  10  years  or  longer,  5  for  from  5  to  9 
years,  1  for  4  years,  and  1  for  3  years.  Seven  of  them  had  presum- 
ably bought  the  homes  before  the  war  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
almost  half  the  families  whose  homes  were  mortgaged  had  lived  in 
them  for  less  than  3  years.  Of  the  families  who  were  renters,  nearly 
three-fourths  had  lived  in  the  same  house  for  less  than  3  years.  On 
the  whole,  the  families  of  unemployed  men  represented  fairly  steady 
residents,  for  only  23  per  cent  of  them  had  moved  into  their  present 
living  quarters  within  a  year.  Following  are  the  details  as  to  length 
of  residence  in  the  homes  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  investigation: 

Families  Families 
Lengthoftimeinhouse.                                                                                g^SS'    K^ 
Total 145        36 

Less  than  6  months 2  26 

6  months 3  20 

1  year 25  11 

2  years 33  *j 

3  years 30  3 

4  years g  9 

5-9  years 32  7 

10  years  and  over „ 9  j 

Time  not  reported 5  2 

Seven  of  the  famihes  who  had  previously  owned  their  homes,  pre- 
sumably mortgaged,  had  been  compelled  to  give  them  up  and  to 
become  renters.  Four  families,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been 
renting,  had  had  to  buy  homes  because  of  the  housing  situation  and 
had  invested  their  savings  in  this  way  during  the  imemployment 
|>eriod. 

Rousing  conditions. 

;   Housing  conditions  in  this  city  were  not  such  as  to  necessitate 

pvercrowding  under  normal  conditions,  and  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 

ation  50  per  cent  of  the  families  had  a  housing  standard  of  one  or 

Nre  rooms  per  person;  45  per  cent  of  the  families  averaged  between 

t>ne  and  two  persons  per  room,  4  per  cent  averaged  between  two  and 

tree  per  room,  and  1  per  cent  three  or  more  persons  per  room.    In 

lew  of  the  large  proportion  of  owners  as  compared  with  renters,  the 

rowding  that  was  found  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for  largely  by 

te  custom  of  letting  rooms  or  taking  in  boarders  to  eke  out  the 

^niily  resources.     In  five  instances  the  overcrowding  was  particu- 

^r^y  serious.    A  family  with  six  members  lived  in  a  single  room. 
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Another  of  the  same  size  occupied  only  two  rooms.  A  family  of  eighl 
persons  had  three  rooms,  and  each  of  two  f  amihes  with  nine  members 
liyed  in  four-room  apartments. 

Rents  paid. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  families  renting  their  homes  paid  g 
rental  of  between  $10  and  $20  a  month.  Four-fifths  of  the  families 
giving  information  on  the  amount  of  rent  paid  Uved  in  houses  oi 
^' flats"  having  four  or  more  rooms;  three-foiu*ths  of  these  families 
also,  were  in  the  $10  to  $20  rent  group. 

The  amoxmts  paid  at  the  time  of  the  visits  to  these  families — in 
December,  1921,  or  January,  1922 — ^were  as  follows: 

Number 
of  families 
Amomit  of  rent  per  month.  renting. 

Total 86 

Less  than  $10 : 4 

$10,  less  than  $15 28 

$15,  less  than  $20 36 

$20,  less  than  $25 10 

$25 ,  less  than  $30 5 

$30-$35 t 3 

The  difficulties  which  loss  of  steady  income  entailed  are  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  86  families  who  rented  their  homes  at  the  time 
of  the  study  7  had  owned  homes  before  xmemployment  and  had  had 
to  give  them  up;  1  family  remained  in  the  house  and  was  paying 
rent,  and  6  had  moved  to  rented  quarters.  Forty-eight  other  fam- 
ilies moved  diuing  the  imemployment  period,  some  of  them  to 
quarters  having  lower  rents,  and  others  apparently  because  ^4t  was 
cheaper  to  move  than  pay  rent.''  Of  the  families  who  had  moved, 
25  were  paying  lower  rents  at  the  time  of  the  study  than  they  had 
paid  before  unemployment;  5  were  paying  more  than  they  had  done 
while  the  father  was  working;  and  13  were  paying  approximately 
the  same  as  before.  Four  families  had  moved  from  rented  houses 
to  homes  which  they  had  had  to  buy.  Complete  information  was 
not  obtained  in  regard  to  amoxmt  of  rent  paid  by  one  family. 

Of  the  35  families  who  rented  previously  and  had  not  moved, 
7  were  paying  less  than  they  had  done  while  the  father  was  working, 
and  for  26  families  the  rents  were  approximately  the  same  before 
and  during  the  unemployment  period.  For  2  families  information 
was  not  obtained  as  to  the  amoimt  of  rent  paid. 

In  connection  with  the  rentals  reported  above,  it  is  important  to  i 
remember  that  three-fifths  of  the  families  visited  in  Racine  had 
bought  their  homes.  It  may  well  be  assumed  that  the  renters  repre- 
sent to  a  considerable  extent  the  families  of  a  lower  economic  status, 
and  those  who  could  not  afford  to  make  the  payments  necessary  to 
'^  own  '^  a  home.     The  estimates  made  by  one  of  the  large  manuf a<^' 
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turing  concerns  in  the  city  of  the  budgets  required  for  workingmen  's 
families,  based  on  data  secured  from  families  of  their  employees, 
placed  the  amount  of  rent  at  $30.^ 

CHART  n. 

DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

356  FAMIUES   IN  TWO  OTIES,  REPORTING  DURATION 
OF  FATHER'S  UNEMPLOYMENT 


58% 


W 


5V< 


Under  6  6tol1  12  to  17  l8toE5 

months  months  months  months 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  average  monthly  amounts 

paid  out  by  the  families  who  had  bought  their  homes  and  were  pay- 

j^g  interest  and  principal  on  the  mortgages,  the  figures  on  cost  of 

housing  would  undoubtedly  have  been  found  to  equal  or  exceed  the 

^ount  given  in  the  budget  estimate. 

^  See  budget  estimate,  p.  37. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.« 

Duration  of  unemployiiieiit. 

In  Springfield  135  families  were  visited.  Almost  half  the  fathers 
had  been  out  of  work  for  a  year  or  longer.  Ten  per  cent  had  been 
miemployed  for  less  than  6  months,  42  per  cent  for  from  6  months 
to  a  year,  and  48  per  cent  for  a  year  or  more.  These  percentages 
contrast  strongly  with  the  3  per  cent,  26  per  cent,  and  67  per  cent 
unemployed  for  the  corresponding  periods  in  Racine.  It  is  seen 
that  the  unemployment  situation  in  Springfield  had  been  much  less 
serious  than  in  the  first  city  studied. 

Duration  of  unemplo3nnent.                                                                   Number  of  fathers. 
Total 135 

Less  than  4  months 9 

4  months 2 

5  months 2 

6  months 10 

7  months 15 

8  months 9 

9  months 12 

10  months 6 

11  months 2 

12  months 6 

13  months 16 

14  months 14 

15  months 8 

16  months 4 

17  months 5 

18  months 1 

19  months 3 

24  months 2 

2  5  months 2 

Not  reported 7 

Number  of  children  atteeted. 

The  135  families  of  unemployed  men  included  492  children  under 
18  years  of  age  living  at  home.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  these  chil- 
dren were  under  7,  and  43  per  cent  were  from  7  through  13  years  of 
age;  14  per  cent  were  14  years  or  over.  The  corresponding  per- 
centages for  Racine  were  very  nearly  the  same — 48,  42,  and  10. 
The  numbers  of  children  of  each  specific  age  are  shown  below: 

Ages  of  children.                                                                                Number  of  children. 
Total. 492 

Under  1  year 29 

1  year 27 

2  years 34 

3  years 34 

4  years 28 

6  See  Appendix  A,  Tables  2,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18,  and  22. 
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Ages  of  children.  Number  of  children. 

5  years. 32 

6  years 28 

7  years 41 

8  years 29 

9  years 29 

10  years. 34 

11  years 22 

12  years 30 

13  years : 27 

14  years 18 

15  years 22 

16  years 16 

17  years 12 

The  following  list  shows  that  the  proportion  of  children  of  working 
age  was  smaller  in  the  group  of  families  studied  than  in  the  general 
population  of  the  city — 14  per  cent  as  against  18  per  cent. 

Per  cent 
distribution  Per  cent 

in  families  distribution 

of  unemployed  in  general 

Ages  of  children.  men.  population. 

Total 100  100 

Under  7  years 43  45 

7-13  years 43  37 

i4_15  years 8  9 

1&-I7years 6  9 

In  49  per  cent  of  the  135  families  there  were  more  than  three 
children  living  at  home.     Seventeen  families  had  six  or  more  children. 

Number  of  children  Number  of 

under  18  years.  families. 

Total 135 

2 45 

3 25 

4...   27 

^         5 21 

6.. 9 

7 5 

8 2 

9 - 1 

General  facts  concerning  the  fathers. 

More  than  half  the  fathers  whose  ages  were  given  (54  per  cent) 
were  mider  40  years  of  age,  the  greater  proportion  being  between  30 
and  40  years.  Of  the  128  men,  only  10  were  between  50  and  60  years, 
and  1  man  was  over  60.  Eight  of  these  11  older  men  had  been  out 
^^  work  for  periods  ranging  from  13  to  25  months.  Of  the  men 
^nder  50  years  of  age,  40  per  cent  had  been  out  of  work  for  13  months 
;  or  longer. 

I     In  the  general  population  of  the  city  the  foreign  born  represented 
I  ^6  per  cent  of  the  white  males  21  years  of  age  and  over.    Among  the 

49090^—23 3 
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group  of  unemploy'ed  men,  on  the  other  hand,  54  per  cent  were  of 
foreign  birth.  However,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  73  foreign- 
born  men  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  15  years  or  over,  and 
only  8  had  been  in  this  coimtry  for  less  than  10  years. 

Length  of  residmce  Number  of  foreign- 

ia  the  United  States.  bom  fathers. 

Total. 73 

Less  than  5  yeara . 2 

5-9  years 6 

10-14  years 14 

15-19  years ^. 20 

20-24  years '. : 15 

25  years  and  over 15 

Not  reported. 1 

Only  48  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  fathers  had  become  natural- 
ized, but  an  additional  22  per  cent  had  secured  their  first  papers. 
Thus,  30  per  cent,  as  against  19  per  cent  in  Kacine,  had  taken  no 
step  toward  Americanization.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for 
15  years  or  longer  had  not  become  citizens,  whereas  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  those  who  had  resided  here  a  shorter  time  had  failed  to 
become  naturahzed. 

The  following  list  gives  the  length  of  residence  in  the  city.  It  is 
seen  that  the  greater  proportion  had  been  residents  for  10  years  or 
longer. 

L^gth  of  residence  Number  of 

in  city.  fathers. 

Total 135 

Less  than  1  year 2 

1  year. - 8 

2  years 9 

4r-5  years -  - .  -  17  # 

6-7  years 12 

&-9  years. 12 

10  years  and  over 73 

Not  reported 2 

As  in  Kacine,  all  the  native-bom  fathers  were  reported  as  literate. 
Five  of  the  73  foreign  bom  were  found  to  be  illiterate,  while  18  could 
read  in  their  native  language  only.  Only  1  man  could  not  speak 
English.  Therefore,  17  per  cent  of  all  the  men  in  the  unemployed 
group  were  handicapped  by  inability  to  read  English. 

Previous  work  status  of  fathers. 

By  far  the  laigest  number  of  men  (83  per  cent)  had  been  employed 
in  skilled  occupations;  15  per  cent  were  classed  as  imskilled  workers, 
and  2  per  cent  as  casual  laborers. 
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A  list  of  the  last  regular  occupations  of  the  135  men  follows: 

Last  regular  occupation  Number  of 

before  unemployment.  fathers. 

Total 135 

Machinist 33 

Laborer  in  factory 9 

Painter 7 

Laborer,  other 6 

Molder  and  caster 5 

Truckers  and  drivers 5 

Tool  and  pattern  maker 5 

Assembler 4 

Clerical  worker. 4 

Machine  operative 4 

Mechanic 4 

Filer,  polisher,  and  buffer 3 

Miscellaneous  mechanical  and  manufacturing 39 

All  other, 7 

In  this  city  there  was  not  found  the  distinction  that  might  be 
expected  between  the  occupational  status  of  the  men  who  were  bom 
in  the  United  States  or  who  had  been  in  this  country  for  a  consid- 
erable number  of  years  and  those  of  foreign  birth  and  more  recent 
arrival.  The  native  bom  and  those  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  for  20  years  or  over  represented  69  per  cent  of  the  entire  group ; 
84  per  cent  of  them  were  classed  as  having  been  employed  in  skilled 
trades.  Of  the  31  per  cent  who  had  been  in  this  country  for  less 
than  20  years,  practically  as  large  a  proportion  (81  per  cent)  had 
also  been  in  skilled  occupations.  The  two  casual  laborers  were  native 
bom. 

The  men  who  had  been  in  the  city  10  years  and  over  comprised 
practically  the  same  proportion  of  all  skilled  workers  as  they  did  of 
the  entire  group  of  unemployed  men~58  and  55  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Apparently,  the  occupational  status  had  no  direct  relation 
to  the  length  of  residence  in  the  coimtry  or  in  the  city. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  men  had  earned  $150  or  more  a  month 
when  regularly  employed.  The  numbers  in  each  monthly  wage  group 
were  as  follows: 

Monthly  earnings .                                                                                  Number  of  fathers . 
Total 135 

Less  than  $100 21 

$100,  less  than  $125 38 

$125,  less  than  $150 35 

$150,  less  than  $175 23 

$175,  less  than  $200.. 5 

$200,  less  than  $225 3 

$225,  less  than  $250 2 

$250  and  over 1 

Not  reported 7 
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Practically  all  the  men  gave  as  the  reason  for  their  loss  of  employ- 
ment the  shutdown  of  the  factory  or  the  ''laying  off"  of  workers. 
One  ascribed  his  lack  of  work  to  a  strike;  and  in  six  cases  illness  was 
the  cause  of  unemployment. 

Ownership  of  home. 

One-fifth  of  the  families  were  reported  as  owning  their  homes,  but 
in  every  case  there  was  a  mortgage.  In  this  city  there  had,  appar- 
ently, not  been  the  same  inducements  for  buying  homes  as  had  existed 
in  Racine  during  its  period  of  increased  production  and  the  con- 
sequent crowding  of  the  population.  In  the  latter  city  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  families  had  bought  their  homes,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  before  the  war  period,  and  a  few  owned  their 
homes  free  of  mortgages. 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty-eight  families  who  '' owned 'V  mortgaged 
homes  had  lived  in  them  for  less  than  five  years,  evidently  having 
bought  them  diu'ing  the  recent  period  of  industrial  iprosperity.  Of 
the  renters,  almost  a  third  had  lived  for  less  than  a  year  in  the  resi- 
dence occupied  at  the  time  of  the  study;  only  16  per  cent  had  lived  in 
the  same  place  for  five  years  or  more. 

Families        Families 

owning  renting 

Length  of  time  in  house.  homes.  homes . 

Total 28  107 

Less  than  6  months 18 

6  months,  under  1  year 1  15 

1  year 6  19 

2  years 4  16 

3  years 4  8 

4  years 1  12 

5-9  years 6  14 

10  years  and  over — 4  3 

Time  not  reported - 2  2 

In  Racine  the  greater  proportion  of  the  families  were  found  at  the 
address  given  at  the  employment  ofiice.  In  Springfield,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  than  one-third  of  the  families  could  not  be  located 
because  they  had  moved  from  the  address  given,  and  though  many 
of  them  were  traced  to  several  subsequent  addresses,  their  present 
whereabouts  was  unknown  to  their  former  neighbors.  Since  so  large 
a  majority  of  the  families  in  this  city  were  renters,  it  is  probable  that 
difficulty  in  meeting  payments  of  rent  was  largely  responsible  for 
this  shifting. 

Housing  conditions. 

There  were  proportionately  more  families  in  Springfield  than  in 
Racine  living  under  crowded  conditions.  In  7  per  cent  of  the  families 
there  were  between  two  and  three  persons  per  room,  and  in  1  p^r 
cent  three  persons  or  more.  The  average  was  between  one  and  two 
persons  to  a  room,  in  51  per  cent  of  the  families.  In  41  per  cent  of 
the  families  there  was  one  or  less  than  one  person  per  room. 
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Rents  paid. 

Four-fifths  of  the  families  visited  in  Springfield  were  renters. 
Information  was  obtained  regarding  the  rents  paid  by  these  107 
families.  The  largest  number  paid  from  $20  to  $25  a  month.  The 
number  of  families  paying  rents  of  the  different  amounts  follows: 

Amount  of  rent  per  month.                                                        Number  of  families  renting. 
Total 107 

Less  than  $10 2 

$10,  less  than  $15 : 15 

$15,  less  than  $20 25 

$^,  less  than  $25.. 32 

$25,  less  than  $30 24 

$30,  less  than  $35 9 

The  majority  of  the  families  (87  per  cent)  lived  in  houses  or  ^tene- 
ments'' having  four  or  more  rooms,  and  two-thirds  of  these  families 
paid  rents  of  $20  to  $35. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
families  whose  addresses  had  been  secured  from  the  employment 
offices,  because  of  the  frequent  moving.  The  proportion  of  families 
scheduled  who  had  moved  obviously  does  not  represent  the  situation 
as  fairly  as  was  the  case  in  Racine.  However,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  1  family  formerly  owning  its  home  had  moved  after  unem- 
ployment, and  of  29  others  who  had  moved,  5  were  paying  lower 
rents  and  7  higher  rents  than  when  the  father  was  working;  12  were 
paying  approximately  the  same  rent  in  the  new  quarters,  and  for 
5  there  was  insufficient  information. 

Of  the  77  renters  who  had  not  moved,  4  were  paying  less  for  rent 
at  the  time  of  the  study  than  they  had  paid  when  the  father  was 
working;  6  were  paying  higher  rent  during  the  time  of  unemploy- 
ment; 59  were  paying  approximately  the  same,  and  there  was  insuffi- 
cient information  concerning  8. 

RESOURCES  DURING  UNEMPLOYMENT.^ 

Sources  of  livdihood. 

Through  emei^ency  work  provided  by  the  two  cities,  and  through 
other  short-time  jobs  secured  by  their  own  efforts  or  assigned  to  them 
by  employment  offices,  all  but  4  of  the  366  men  whose  families  were 
visited  had  been  able  to  earn  something  toward  the  support  of  their 
families  during  the  months  that  followed  the  loss  of  their  regular 
occupations.  The  inadequacy  of  these  earnings,  by  men  who  had 
previously  been  the  sole  or  main  support  of  their  families,  is  shown 
by  the  facts  presented  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  livelihood  during 
unemployment.  Whereas  only  32  of  the  mothers  had  worked  prior 
to  the  unemployment  period,  in  spite  of  the  incentive  offered  by  the 

^  See  App«idix  A,  Tables  17-24,  inclusive. 
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war  activities,  91  who  had  not  previously  worked  had  secured  eitn- 
plojntnexit  after  their  husbands  had  lost  their  jobs.  All  but  7  of  those 
previously  employed  had  had  some  work  during  the  unemployment 
of  the  fathers,  making  a  total  of  116  mothers  who  supplemented  the 
family  income  to  some  extent.     This  number  would  imdoubtedly 

CHART  in. 

PERCENTAGES  OF  EAMILIES  KEFORTING 

VARIOUS  SOURCES  OF  MAINTENANCE 

DURING  THE  FATHERS*  UNEMPLOYMENT 

3G6  FAMILIES  IN  TWO  CITIES 


Penoerttage 
of  families 
reporting 
each 
source 


Mothers    ChildrenV  Savings      Credit    Charitable 
Earnings  Earnings'     Used     and  Loans     Aid 

have  been  much  larger  had  not  employment  been  even  more  scarre 
for  women  than  for  men. 

There  had  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  families  that 
kept  boarders  or  lodgers  or  rented  parts  of  their  houses  during  the 
period  of  imemployment.  That  this  increase  was  not  greatei*  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  unusual  demand  for  housing  accommo- 
dations during  the  preceding  period,  and  the  consequently  decreai^ed 
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opportunities  for  this  type  of  income  during  the  time  of  industrial 
depression.  In  Radjie  approximately  5,000  single  men  who  had 
come  in  when  labor  was  in  demand  were  said  to  have  left  the  city 
when  they  were  thrown  out  of  work.  That  the  proportion  of  families 
keeping  boarders  and  lodgers  was  as  large  as  it  was  found  to  be  is 
indicative  of  the  unusual  efforts  made  by  them  to  gain  means  of 
subsistence. 

Only  30  of  the  191  families  who  were  compelled  to  apply  for  chari- 
table aid  at  this  period  had  previously  needed  such  assistance. 

Loans,  frequently  obtained  on  very  disadvantageous  terms;  debts 
contracted,  especially  for  rent,  food,  clothing,  and  medical  attend- 
ance; aid  from  relatives;  and  the  expenditure  of  savings — these  were 
other  means  of  support  for  the  families  of  the  unemployed. 

The  f oUowiQg  list  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  366  families 
reporting  the  Various  sources  of  livelihood  duriug  the  imemployment 
period.  Instead  of  specifying  the  many  comfusing  conabinations  of 
soiu-ces,  the  item^  are  given  separately,  with  the  percentage  of  families 
reporting  each  source.  Many,  and  sometimes  all,  of  the  sources  were 
found  to  have  been  used  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  families. 

Number  of 
fenulies         Per 
Sources  of  livelihood.  reporting,     cent. 

Total -....-. 366        100 

Father's  earnings  at  temporary  work 362  99 

Mother's  earnings , 116  32 

Earnings  of  children 75  20 

Income  from  boarders  and  lodgers 56  15 

Income  from  rent 60  16 

Savings  used 158  43 

Loans  contracted 117  32 

Debts  for  food 240  66 

Other  debts 253  69 

Aid  from  rielatives. 38  10 

Charitable  aid 191  52 

Other  sources 15  4 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  families  had  gone  into  debt  for  food. 
In  Racine,  where  unemployment  had  been  of  longer  dm*ation,  81  per 
cent  of  the  families  reported  debts  for  food,  while  in  Springfield  the 
proportion  was  less  than  half  as  large.  Loans  and  other  debts, 
exclusive  of  credit  for  food,  reported  by  more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  the  families,  formed  the  largest  source  of  maintenance^  both  as  to 
^ggi*egate  amount  and  the  number  of  families  reporting  them.  The 
percentage  of  such  families  in  Racine  was  82,  as  compared  with  66  in 
Springfield.  The  use  of  savings,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reported  by 
almost  the  same  proportion  of  the  families  visited  in  each  city-— 42  per 
cent  in  the  first  city,  and  45  per  cent  in  the  second.  More  than  a 
tenth  of  the  families  had  received  aid  from  relatives.  The  families 
in  Springfield  appeared  to  have  had  the  greater  resources  from  tMs 
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type  of  aid-T-almost  three  times  the  proportion  of  families  found  in 
Racine^ — and  this  no  doubt  explains  to  some  extent  the  lower  pro- 
portions of  loans  and  debts  reported  in  Springfield.  More  than  half 
the  total  families  visited  in  the  two  cities  were  given  assistance  by 
public  or  private  relief  agencies.  In  Bacine  61  per  cent  of  the  families 
received  such  aid,  and  in  Springfield  37  per  cent.  This,  again,  is 
apparently  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  longer  duration  and  more 
wide-spread  unemployment  in  the  first  city. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  families 
of  unemployed  men  had  been  forced  to  secure  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, these  figures  are  especially  significant  for  two  other  reasons. 
First,  191  of  the  366  families  (52  per  cent)  had  become  partially 
dependent  upon  charitable  aid,  presumably  after  other  resources  had 
been  exhausted.  Second,  a  large  proportion  of  the  families— 278,  or 
76  per  cent  of  the  entire  number — ^had  been  forced  to  mortgage  the 
future  through  loans  and  other  debts. 

Prc^rtions  of  total  maintenaiiee  deriyed  from  the  various  sources. 

Complete  reports  on  total  resources  during  the  unemployment 
period  were  secured  from  136  families  in  the  two  cities.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  shows  that  only  4  per  cent  of  these  families  derived  their 
entire  maintenance  during  the  unemployment  period  from  the  father's 
earnings  at  temporary  jobs.  The  greater  number  of  fathers  were 
able  to  provide  only  between  15  per  cent  and  39  per  cent  of  the  total 
family  income  by  means  of  temporary  jobs.  More  than  half  the 
mothers  gainfully  employed  contributed  less  than  15  per  cent  of*the 
family  maintenance,  and  in  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  families  the 
wage-earning  children  under  18  years  contributed  similar  propor- 
tions. Aid  from  relatives  was  small  in  amount.  Income  from 
lodgers,  boarders,  and  rent  constituted  in  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
cases  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  resources. 

Of  the  families  receiving  charitable  aid,  over  two-thirds  reported 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  their  total  living  from  this  source;  for  the 
remainder,  with  one  exception,  charitable  aid  constituted  from  15  to 
39  per  cent  of  the  total  maintenance  during  the  unemployment 
period. 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  families  reporting  that  they  had 
incurred  debts  for  food  and  other  articles  had  derived  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  their  total  maintenance,  during  the  unemployment  period, 
from  this  source.  For  a  third  of  the  families,  15  to  39  per  cent  of  the 
maintenance  was  secured  through  credit  and  for  9  per  cent  of  the 
families  from  40  to  69  per  cent.  Money  loans  had  supplied  less  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  maintenance  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  families 
and  from  15  to  39  per  cent  for  almost  half  the  families.  In  almost  » 
fifth  of  the  families  loans  accounted  for  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
resources  during  unemploymeint. 
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Savings,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied  larger  proportions  of  the  total 
resources.  For  almost  two-fifths  of  the  families,  the  use  of  savings 
furnished  from  15  per  cent  to  39  per  cent  of  the  total  living  expendi- 
tures: for  two-fifths,  the  savings  spent  during  the  unemployment 
period  represented  from  40  per  cent  to  69  per  cent  of  the  total  mainte- 
nance. 

Table  I  gives  these  figures  in  detail,  showing  the  percentages  of 
total  income  during  unemployment  derived  from  the  various  sources : 

Table  I. — Sources  of  family  maintenance  during  father^  s  unemployment;  based  on  reports 

of  1S6  families.^ 


Families  reporting  each  specified  source  of  maintenance. 

Sources  of  family  maintenance  during 
father's  unemployment. 

Total. 

Per  cent  of  total  family  maintenance  from  each 
specified  source. 

Less 
than  15 
per  cent. 

15-39 
I)er  cent. 

40-69 
per  cent. 

70-99 
per  cent. 

100 
per  cent. 

Father's  earnings  from  temporary  work. . . 
Mother's  earriings 

135 
31 
27 
19 
20 
65 
48 
86 
84 
5 
66 

39 

18 

10 

14 

9 

9 

18 

51 

48 

5 

46 

59 

8 

9 

4 

5 

224 

21 

28 

28 

23 
3 
6 
1 
5 
3  26 
7 
7 
8 

10 
2 

2 

4 

Earnings  of  children  under  18  years 

Income  from  boarders  c*  lod^rs . . . . .... 

Income  from  rent 

2 

Savings  used. . 

Loans  contracted ..» 

Debtsfor  food 

Other  debts , 

Aid  from  relatives 

Charitable  aid 

19 

1 

1  Only  136  families  returned  complete  reports. 

^  One  includes  a  strike  benefit. 

« One  includes  $2,000  life  insurance,  $800  allotment  from  Navy. 

Weekly  resoiu'ces  at  the  time  of  inquiry. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  by  the  bureau's  agents,  one-third  of  the 
347  families  reporting  as  to  earnings  during  the  preceding  week  had 
no  income  from  earnings  of  father,  mother,  or  children.  In  a  total 
of  almost  three-fourths  of  the  families  there  were  no  earnings  or  they 
amounted  to  less  than  $20  a  week.  The  percentages  of  families  hav- 
ing weekl}"  earnings  of  various  amounts  were  as  follows : 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion Of 
families 
Weekly  earnings.  reporting. 

Total 100 

No  earnings 33 

Less  than  $5 7 

$5,  less  than  $10 12 

$10,  less  than  $15 10 

$15,  less  than  $20 12 

$20,  less  than  $25 10 

$25,  less  than  $30 7 

$30,  less  than  $35.... 5 

135,  less  than  $40.... 2 

$40  and  over 3 
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Ayemge  montUy  resources  during  imemplojriiieiit. 

From  188  families  in  the  two  cities  it  wai  possible  to  secure  what 
appeared  to  be  a  close  approximation  to  their  average  monthly 
resources  during  the  entire  unemployment  period.  The  figures  below 
show  the  number  of  f amiUes  and  the  number  of  children  represented 
in  each  income  group.  Num-  Num- 

ber  of    ber  of 

fami-     chil- 

Average  monthly  resources  of  families.  '  •      lleSi      dren. 

Total 188      673 

Less  tlian  $25 6  19 

$25,  less  than  $50 43  147 

$50,  less  than  $75 63  213 

$75,  less  than  $100 45  163 

$100,  less  than  $150 26  114 

$150,  less  than  $200 5  17 

Of  the  .673  children,  only  131,  or  19  per  cent,  were  in  families 
whose  average  monthly  resources  were  $100  or  more.  A  fourth  of 
all  the  children  were  in  families  having  an  average  of  less  than  $50 
monthly.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  families  averaged 
more  than  five  members  each  and  that  the  amounts  reported  as 
resources  included  everything  that  the  family  had  had  to  live  on— 
credit,  loans,  charitable  aid,  and  savings  used,  as  well  as  wages. 

Income  during  year  preceding  unemplo3rment. 

Complete  information  as  to  income  during  the  year  preceding 
unemployment  could  be  ascertained  for  somewhat  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  the  families.  Nevertheless,  the  following  data  covering 
131  of  the  families  are  believed  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 

whole  group :  Number  of 

families  report- 
ingincome 
previous  to 
Income  during  year  preceding  unemployment.  unemployment. 

Total 131 

$800,  less  than  $1,000 1 

$1,000,  less  than  $1,200 7 

$1,200,  less  than  $1,400 15 

$1,400,  less  than  $1,600 17 

$1,600,  less  than  $1,800 23 

$1,800,  less  than  $2,000 : 14 

$2,000,  less  than  $2,200 18 

$2,200,  less  than  $2,400 13 

$2,400,  less  than  $2,600 6 

$2,600,  less  than  $2,800 13 

$2,800,  less  than  $3,000 2 

$3,000,  less  than  $3,200 2 

According  to  these  figures,  two-fifths  of  the  families  had  total 
incomes  during  the  year  preceding  unemployment  of  $2,000  or  more. 

A  more  complete  index  of  the  previous  economic  status  of  tbo 
families  may  be  found  in  the  following  figures  relating  to  the  father  s 
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monthly  wages  in  his  last  regular  job,  which  were  reported  for  336 
fathers. 

Number 

of  fathers  Per 

reporting  cent 

monthly  distri- 

Monthly  wages  in  last  regular  job.                                                           wages.  bution. 

Total 336.  100 

$100 1 48  14 

$100,  less  than  $125 96  29 

$125,  less  than  $150 83  25 

$150,  less  than  $175 52  15 

$175,  less  than  $200 27  8 

$200,  less  than  $225 17  5 

$225,  less  than  $250 11  3 

$250  and  over 2  1 

CHART  is:. 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  RESOURCES 

DURING  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PERIOD  COMPARED 

WITH  INCOMES  N  THE  RRECEDNG  YEAR 


Unemployment  Period 


Less  than 
♦50 

#50-^99 

^\50-^m  lay. 

«250acnd  I  9  . 
over        l^/'* 


Year  Preceding  Unemployment 
L^essthan  JNone 


*250  and 
over 
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Detailed  Table  A. — Sources  of  maintenance  during  father^ s  unemployment ^ 


Duration 
of 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 

(months). 

Average 
montmy 
resources 
during 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Per  cent  of  income  derived  from  each  source. 

Sched- 
ule 

No. 

Father's 
earnings. 

Mother's 
earnings. 

Chil- 
dren's 
earn- 
ings. 

Income 
from 

boarders 
and 

lodgers. 

Savings 
used. 

* 

Iiosns. 

Debts. 

Chari- 
table 
aid. 

3 

16 
16 

8 
15 
20 
14 
10 
15 
13 

8 
17 
17 
13 

8 

8 
19 
16 
14 
15 
16 
10 
15 
21 
13 
13 

9 

8 
12 
12 
15 
16 
18 
14 

8 
18 

6 
16 

8 

8 
10 

8 
16 
15 
13 
11 
14 
12 
15 
15 
17 
23 

8 
13 
13 

6 
13 
10 
14 

3 
13 
14 
11 
18 

4 

5 
10 
15 
12 

9 
13 
13 

$57.24 
75.59 
25.73 
35.61 
41.60 
71.44 
54.22 
97.63 
63.00 
83.84 
84.24 
50.46 
60.34 
60.63 
30.91 

268.09 
46.38 
44.  li 
81.09 
60.54 
54.19 
52.00 
49.35 
69.56 
29.92 
49.70 

120.36 
96.57 

236.03 
79.33 
44.96 

223. 43 

103.28 
44.44 
66.85 
67.80 
43.88 
72.84 

106.03 
60.42 
62.85 
88.01 
94.63 
90.98 
63.39 
42.11 
42.99 
40.06 
85.16 
69.25 
37.75 
99.36 

115. 45 
97.97 

152.50 

126.05 
35.11 
20.36 

593.71 
51.38 
30.29 

411. 80 
55.74 
36.57 
24.87 
48.26 

148.56 

101.33 
44.51 
83.48 
37.48 

22.1 

23.4 

28.3 

6.3 

38.9 

3.6 

42.9 

7.9 

4.0 

8.4 

22.7 

34.0 

10.9 

11.5 

11.0 

4.8 

36.9 

28.6 

3.3 

8.1 

42.3 

22.1 

23.8 

24.0 

18.6 

5.1 

1.0 

2.4 

2.1 

7.7 

41.0 

31.5 

17.7 

16.3 

16.3 

14.5 

56.3 

25.1 

21.2 

48.3 

23.8 

25.5 

7.0 

44.4 

26.8 

15.4 

3.2 

12.1 

15.3 

25.0 

7.4 

8.3 

31.2 

38.1 

26.9 

9.3 

33.5 

31.5 

44.0 
25.1 

25.0 
5.0 

8.9 

8 

8.4 

12.6 
71.7 
36.9 

25.5 

11 

17 

37.0 

8.5 
35.8 
50.2 

11.3 
25.3 
19  0 

21 

26 

7.2 
57.1 
13.5 

20.0 

27 

29 

47.2 
44.0 
44.0 
28.0 

27.4 

3.0 
27.5 
35.6 

4.0 
31.3 
63.5 
63.2 

4.3 

1.0 
24  0 

39 

.5 

40 

12  0 

42 

10.5 

27.8 
33.7 

7  0 

43 

1  0 

49 

6.6 

19  0 

50 

10.3 

15  0 

51 

84.7 
2  62.4 

52 

1.6 

31.2 
44.8 

55 

18.3 

60.3 

11.2 

25.5 

32.7 

2.1 

4.2 

50.4 

9.0 

45.8 

28.6 

56 

11.1 
48.8 
55.7 

58 

24.4 
5.1 
4.9 

37.8 

12.3 

59 

.5 

5  1 

60 

20.1 

62 

25.0 

13  0 

63 

5.7 

9.5 

46.0 

10.8 

64 

19.0 
43.0 

2.6 
14.5 
15.0 

4.0 

68 

14.9 

69 

32.3 

7.6 

24.7 

1.8 

74 

30.8 

2.1 

35.4 

32.0 
63.7 

75 

7.1 

76 

31.5 
50.9 
25.5 

31.0 

78 

12.9 

14.5 

14.0 

79 

33.5 

.S3 

'      68.5 

<S4 

21.0 

35.5 

6.8 
19.2 
17.8 
74.3 
34.7 
40.9 

1.0 

19.0 

85 

64.5 

86 

23.0 

40.9 
5.2 

2.0 

.88 

0.0 

89 

7.6 

2.0 

^ 

34.0 

^1 

9.7 

48.4 

19.7 

92 

51.7 

94 

17.4 

10.3 
72.4 

8.4 

27.1 
0.9 
8.0 
3.0 

18.5 

13.0 

96 

1.2 

102 

70.6 
15.3 
4.7 

15.0 

103 

.9 

.5 

35.9 

109 

50.0 
33.8 

110 

50.8 

111 

96.8 
3.3.5 
14.8 
42.9 
16.3 
6.1 
16.1 
30.4 
36.8 
46.8 
45.5 
68.5 

112 

7.1 

34.0 
12.0 

13.3 
47.1 
20.4 

118 

9.8 

1.0 

125 

8.7 
68.3 

3.0 

126 

8.0 

127 

85.6 

136 

51.7 

1.0 

137 

1.1 

30.4 
36.3 

139 

140 

26.5 

17.4 

145 

6.0 

"        15.0 

146 

151 

3.8 

96.2 

152 

22.5 
42.1 
14.8 
41.2 
32.9 
100.0 
16.8 
32.1 
9.9 
34.4 
59.3 
3.5. 5 

77.5 
5.3 

153 

52.6 

155 

85.2 

58.8 

157 

162 

67.1 

163 

165 

66.2 

'"     17.0 

168 

6.2 
21.3 

61.7 

175 

10.7 

47.0 

11.1 
65.6 
27.7 
44.5 

177 

179 

'■      13.0 

180 



20.0 

1  Includes  only  the  136  families  for  whom  complete  information  was  obtained. 
^  Include  12, wO  life  insurance  and  $800  allotment  from  the  Navy. 
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pKTAiLED  Table  K.— Sources  of  maintenance  during  father' s  unemployment— Contd. 


Duration 
of 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 

(months). 

Average 
monthly 
resources 
during 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Per  cent  of  income  derived  from  each  source. 

Sched- 
ule 
No. 

Father's 
earnings. 

Mother's 
earnings. 

Chil- 
dren's 
earn- 
ings. 

Income 
from 

boarders 
and 

lodgers. 

Savings 
used. 

Loans. 

Debts. 

Chari- 
table 

aid. 

184 

12 

11 

15 

13 

12 

13 

15 

9 

12 

15 

8 

16 

10 

15 

15 

13 

17 

10 

17 

13 

8 

16 

12 

16 

19 

13 

13 

15 

16 

9 

6 

10 

19 

17 

13 

7 

10 

9 

2 

17 

4 

8 

14 

12 

n.r. 

10 

8 

n.r. 

9 

14 

13 

14 

10 

10 

14 

8 

17 

14 

15 

12 

13 

24 

15 

7 

15 

$56.84 

85.28 

52.14 

82.67 

62.25 

123.29 

73.09 

56.33 

53.84 

83.40 

85.52 

62.51 

33.10 

66.98 

136.62 

40.28 

70.94 

79.63 

60.81 

157. 34 

25.73 

56.77 

44.59 

54.11 

65.46 

60.88 

56.07 

119. 71 

109.29 

67.28 

168. 47 

103. 28 

53.70 

150. 87 

86.09 

41.10 

58.14 

20.58 

36.95 

118.01 

84.99 

46.14 

85.93 

91.30 

n.r. 

37.63 

58.24 

n.  r. 

100.26 

77.50 

46.53 

78.28 

50.86 

101.69 

53.28 

89.20 

106.20 

111.94 

87.33 

52.21 

34.88 

65.76 

32. 15 

62.70 

205.03 

59.0 
17.8 
88.4 
20.6 
28.6 
30.4 
40.1 
4.9 
21.4 
50.7 
8.7 
12.3 
8.1 
68.8 
41.4 
31.8 
12.2 
24.4 
29.5 
14.6 
17.0 
8.5 
70.4 
30.4 
5.0 
83.4 
24.3 
47.1 
70.6 
13.6 
28.3 
51.6 
21.7 
19.1 
56.3 
22.5 
3.7 
100.0 
100.0 
87.5 
79.1 
39.3 
27.3 
7.4 
41.3 
7.7 
66.3 
33.0 
64.2 
41.1 
95.9 
47.3 
50.0 
20.0 
100.0 
84.7 
38.5 
9.9 
20.1 
81.6 
16.4 
70.2 
16.7 
22.7 
11.0 

14.3 
43.4 

21.1 
11.0 
5.6 
3.4 

50.1 

5.6 

ISo 

25.7 

2.1 

187 

0.9 

5.1 

188 

23.0 

,53.0 
6.0 

20.2 
8.3 

61.5 

"*"i5.*3* 
1.4 

27.1 
20.6 
74.6 
17.1 

189 

190 

30.8 

17.2 

191 

11.9 

13.0 

4.0 

21.0 

12.6 

192 

193 

196 

2.2 
2.7 

• 

9.0 

197 

32.3 

11.7 

44.6 
24.6 

198 

30.7 
31.1 
6.0 
2.2 
23.3 
21.9 
55.6 
22.5 
14.4 
20.0 
65.3 
19.6 
26.0 
12.0 
16.6 
40.0 
22.9 
11.3 
3.1 

32.4 

199 

60.8 
11.2 

200 

14.0 

201 

47.3 

9.1 
12.0 

202 

29.9 
41.1 
8.0 
3.0 
9.2 
37.8 

3.0 
12.0 
12.0 
17.0 

1.3 

203 

10.4 

2.4 

205 

208 

8  28.0 
49.7 
25.2 
14.0 

209 

10.8 

210 

212 

10.5 

1.7 
10.0 
5.0 
7.2 

217 

2!9 

6.1 

33.5 
19.0 

220 

53.  i 

3.7 

222 

223 

3.7 
8.0 

32.0 

229 

12.5 
17.4 

9.5 

231 
236 
237 
240 
246 
247 

0.7 

18.7 
22.5 

64.6 

12.7 

13.0 

23.6 

48.4 

77.4 

0.2 

0.8 

42.2 

38.8 

249 

25.0 

9.7 
53,7 
16.2 

9.0 

2;)2 
253 
256 
257 

25S 
259 
273 

27S 
2X2 
299 

:m 
w 
:m 

'M2 
■■V2\) 

;«} 
m 

•H12 
■Ui 

.'no 

■'?7 

35f; 

'■lu 

23.8 
27.0 

50.6 

2.5 

9.9 

2.7 

16.9 
15.7 
66.6 
54.8 
58.7 
68.5 

4.0 

45.0 

6.0 
3.7 

32.6 

1.6 

16.4 

7.4 

33.7 

1.5 

7.6 

50.5 

15.0 

7.2 

10.3 

10  7 

37.7 

21.2 

4.0 

24.8 

27.9 
40.0 
80.0 

10.0 

1.3 

14.0 
16.5 

44.9 

48.8 
1.6 

13.4 

27.9 

2.9 

75.3 
16.1 

2.3 
2  1 

81.5 

25.1 
62.5 

4.7 
20.8 
75.3 

3.0 

1.9 

86.0 

' '  i'ldes  $400  strike  benefit. 
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LOWERED  STANDARDS  OF  LIVINGS 

Monthly  resources  before  and  during  unemployment. 

It  was  not  practicable  to  undertake  an  intensive  study  of  the 
standards  of  living  prior  to  and  during  unemployment.  The  only 
available  criteria  of  the  effects  of  the  unemployment. are,  therefore, 
to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  resources  of  the  families  before 
and  after  the  father  was  thrown  out  of  work,  and  in  data  based  on 
estimated  budgets  of  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  needs  of 
the  families.  For  61  families — ^including  203  children — ^the  average 
monthly  resources  during  the  period  of  unemployment  were  com- 
pared with  the  family  income  while  the  fathers  were  regularly  em- 
ployed. Half  of  these  children  (101)  belonged  in  families  whose 
average  monthly  resources  during  the  unemployment  periods  were 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  incomes  while  the 
fathers  were  working  at  their  regular  occupations.  Six  of  the  101 
children  were  in  families  in  which  the  income  had  been  reduced  to 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  under  normal  conditions, 
and  in  the  families  of  13  children  the  total  resources  during  imem- 
ployment  were  only  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  what  the  income  had 
been  when  the  father  was  working.  The  families  of  almost  two- 
fifths  of  the  children  were  forced  during  the  unemployment  period 
to  live  on  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  income  when 
the  father  had  been  employed. 

For  the  younger  children,  especially,  the  deprivations  implied  in 
these  findings  can  not  help  but  have  serious  and  lasting  results,  and 
the  fact  that  60  per  cent  of  the  children  under  7  years  of  age  were 
in  families  in  which  the  average  monthly  income  had  been  cut  to 
less  than  half  of  that  previously  available  is  evidence  of  the  rela- 
tion of  unemplojonent  to  child  welfare. 

C!omparison  of  resources  during  unemployment  with  estimated  family 
budgets. 

Analysis  of  average  monthly  resources  during  unemployment  as 
compared  with  estimated  family  budgets  is  even  more  conclusive. 
As  a  basis  for  budget  estimates  applying  to  the  individual  families 
included  in  the  study,  there  were  available  some  especially  valuable 
data  that  had  been  collected  by  one  of  the  large  manufacturing 
plants  of  Kacine.  For  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  the  study  of  the 
results  of  unemployment,  this  company  had  obtained  from  families 
and  from  retail  stores  data  which  were  compiled  to  furnish  informa- 
tion on  the  monthly  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  main  items  of  family 
needs,  on  the  basis  of  which  had  been  figured  a  standard  budget  for 
a  family  of  five.     Such  a  budget  had  been  compiled  by  the  company 

'  See  Appendix  A,  Tables  20, 25, 26,  and  27. 
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as  of  December  27,  1921.  Sitice  this  date  was  included  in  the  time 
period  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  Racine,  this 
budget  is  of  especial  value  here  in  connection  with  the  study  and  is 
given  below. 

Monthly  Budget  for  Family  of  Five,  Consisting  of  Man,  Woman,  Girl  10  to  14, 
Boy  6  to  10,  and  Child  Under  3  Years.^ 

december  27,   1921. 


Food, 

Man $2.97 

Woman 2. 55 

Girl  10  to  14  years 1. 98 

Boy  6  to  10  years 1.80 

Child  under  3  years 1. 69 


Per  week 10. 99 

Per  month  (4J  weeks) 47. 62 

Chthing. 

Man 6.33 

Woman 4. 43 

Girl  10  to  14  years 3.46 

Boy  6  to  10  years.. 2.77 

Child  under  3  years. 1.05 

18.04 


Rent^  fuel^  and  light, 

Eent $30.00 

Coal 7.50 

Wood. 1.75 

Fuel  gas 2.50 

Light 1.75 


43.50 


Miscellaneous, 

Soap,  towels,  etc. ^ 5. 00 

Car  fare 1.80 

Insurance 2.00 

Doctor  and  medicine 5 .  00 


13.80 


TOTAL   estimate. 

Amount.     Per  cent. 
Total $122. 96        100. 0 

Food 47.62  38.7 

Clothing 18.04  14.7 

Rent 30.00  24. 4 

Fuel  and  light - 13. 50  11. 0 

Miscellaneous 13.80  IL  2 

Using  this  budget  as  a  basis,  and  estimating  the  amount  required 
for  each  family  in  accordance  with  the  number,  ages,  and  sex  of  its 
members,  a  comparison  is  here  made  between  the  average  monthly 
resources  during  unemployment  and  the  estimated  budgets  for  126 
Racine  families  and  60  families  in  Springfield  from  which  sufficiently 
detailed  information  was  secured  to  make  the  comparison  possible. 
There  is  possibility  of  differences  in  the  cost  of  items  in  the  two  cities, 
but  the  variations  were  probably  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  data 
^s  given  in  groups  of  amounts.  Table  II  compares  the  monthly 
receipts  with  the  budget  estimates  for  each  of  the  total  186  families. 

^  Compiled  by  the  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  As  no  amounts  were  spedfled  for  food  and 
c  otMng  for  boys  and  girls  of  certain  ages,  the  same  amomit  was  allowed  for  a  boy  14  years  of  age  and  over 
^s  lor  a  man,  and  the  same  amount  for  a  girl  14  and  over  as  for  a  woman.  The  allowance  tcs  food  and  for 
^  f>tliing  for  both  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  and  from  6  to  10  years  was  the  same.  For  a  child 
^°^'-  3  to  5,  $1,75  per  week  was  allowed  for  food  and  $1.91  per  mcHith  for  clothing. 
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Table  II, — Comparison  of  average  monthly  resources  and  estimated  budget  requirement; 
families  for  whom  average  monthly  resources  were  reported. 


Average     monthly     resources 
during  unemplo3rment  period. 

Total 
families. 

FamiUes     with     specified    estimated     monthly     budget 
requirements. 

|75-$99 

$100-$124 

$125-$149 

$I50-$174 

$175-$199 

$20O-$224 

Total  families    

186 

5 

87 

61 

29 

3 

1 

Less  than  $26        

6 
43 
63 

47 
19 
4 
4 

1 
1 
2 

3 

21 
38 

1             20 

1 

14 
14 
21 

8 

1 

7 
9 
5 
6 
1 

$25,  less  than  $50 

$50,  less  than $75..... 

^5,  less  than  $100 

— n 

$100,  less  than  $125 

1 
1 
3 

3 

1 

$125,  less  than  $150 

51 

1 

$1^,  less  than  $175  .. 

Under  the  scheme  worked  out  by  the  industrial  plant  the  monthly 
budgets  for  5  families  would  be  estimated  at  between  175  and  $99; 
only  1  of  them  had  resources  during  the  unemployment  period  which 
fell  within  the  same  group.  Of  the  87  families  whose  budgets  should 
have  been  between  $100  and  $124,  62  had  average  monthly  resources 
of  less  than  $75,  3  of  them  having  an  average  of  less  than  $25  a  month. 
In  the  next  group,  50  of  the  61  families  for  whom  the  budgets  were 
figured  at  $125  to  $149  a  month  had  actual  resources  of  less  than  $100, 
15  of  them  averaging  less  than  $50  a  month. 

While  there  were  94  families  for  whom  the  estimated  budgets 
exceeded  $125  a  month,  only  8  of  the  scheduled  families  had  resources 
of  $125  or  over.  Conversely,  49  per  cent  of  the  budget  estimates 
were  for  monthly  averages  of  less  than  $125,  while  the  actual  resources 
of  96  per  cent  of  the  families  were  under  this  amount. 

The  data  given  in  Table  II  show  9  families  of  the  186  as  having 
average  monthly  resources  falling  in  the  same  group  as  the  budget 
estimate,  or  in  a  higher  group.  In  almost  every  instance  this  was 
accounted  for  by  doctor  bills  or  other  emergency  expenses  not  allowed 
for  in  the  budget  estimates,  or  by  savings  that  had  permitted  the 
family  to  maintain  something  like  their  usual  standard  of  living.  In 
some  families  the  amounts  of  the  budgets  were  considerably  below 
the  income  they  had  had  when  the  father  was  working,  so  that  even 
though  they  appeared  to  have  had  a  fairly  adequate  amount  to  live 
on  during  the  father's  unemployment,  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
family  had  been  greatly  reduced. 

One  of  the  9  families  had  used  up  savings  amounting  to  $700,  and 
another  almost  $2,000,  for  the  family  maintenance.  Loans  or  debts 
for  food,  fuel,  and  other  necessities,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  several 
htmdred  dollars,  accounted  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
family  resources.  In  one  family  whose  resources  and  estimated 
budget  both  fell  within  the  $100  to  $124  group,  the  man  had  earned 
$220  a  month  when  he  was  regularly  employed;  obviously  there  had 
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been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  family's  living  costg,  the  greater 
share  of  the  maintenance  during  the  father's  unemployment  having 
been  derived  through  borrowed  money,  and  groceries  and  fuel  bought 
on  credit;  a  child  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  was  working, 
and  the  rent  was  in  arrears.  In  another  family  the  income  through 
the  father's  earnings  of  $145  a  month  prior  to  unemployment  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  average  expenditures  while  he  was  out  of 
work,  but  the  family  had  lived  mainly  on  borrowed  money,  being  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  $1,400;  the  mother  worked  regularly,  earning 
$15  a  week,  and  the  father  had  had  some  temporary  jobs.  This 
family's  actual  monthly  expenditures  during  the  unemployment 
averaged  $148,  while  the  budget  estimate  amounted  to  only  $112. 
They  were,  as  noted,  living  up  to  their  former  income  mainly  through 
loans  and  the  contribution  of  the  mother  who  had  gone  to  work. 

Income  data  in  sufficient  detail  to  furnish  the  basis  for  reliable  per- 
centage comparisons  with  the  estimated  budgets  were  secured  for  90 
families.    The  findings  were  as  follows : 

Ratio  of  mcHithly  income  to                                                                                Number  of 
estimated  budget.                                                                                       families. 
Total. 90 

Le^  than  15  per  cent 1 

15-24  per  cent 6 

25-49  per  cent 38 

50-74  per  cent - . . .' 34 

75-90  per  cent. 11 

Thus,  for  almost  half  these  families  the  average  monthly  resources 
during  the  unemployment  period  amounted  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  budget  estimates  based  on  the  costs  of  food,  clothing,  rent, 
fuel,  and  other  necessities. 

Illustrations  of  the  effect  of  imemploymeiit  on  standards  of  living. 

The  conditions  that  resulted  from  the  loss  of  employment  by  the 
chief  breadwinner  may  best  be  shown  through  brief  summaries  of 
conditions  in  a  few  of  the  many  families  in  which  the  investigators 
found  distinct  indication  of  the  lowering  of  the  standards  of  family 
life.  These  accounts,  secured  from  the  families  themselves,  give  a 
picture  of  the  results  of  unemployment,  including  many  factors  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  statistical  interpretation.  The 
stories  are  related  as  of  the  day  on  which  the  visit  of  the  bureau's 
agent  took  place. 

One  family  consists  of  American-bom  parents— about  30  years  of 

age — and  three  children,  4,  9,  and  11  years  old.    The  father,  a  welder 

\  ^^^  an  implem^at  works,  lost  his  job  a  year  ago.    Since  then  he  has 

j  forked  three  weeks  for  the  city  and  has  had  inregular  employment 

at  his  forHiLer  place,  eaasoing  a  total  of  $505  during  the  year.    An 
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aunt  came  to  live  with  the  family  during  the  summer.  For  four 
weeks  she  paid  $2.50  a  week  and  the  fifth  week  $4.  Then  she  lost 
her  job  and  has  paid  nothing  since. 

The  family  has  not  yet  been  obliged  to  ask  for  charitable  aid,  but 
the  struggle  to  keep  from  it  has  been  hard.  When  the  father  was 
laid  off  they  were  living  in  a  nine-room  house,  for  which  they  paid 
$35  a  month.  Realizing  they  could  not  keep  up  this  rent  they  moved 
into  a  six-room  flat  at  $20.  After  four  months  they  felt  they  must 
retrench  even  more,  so  they  moved  across  the  street  into  their  present 
flat  of  four  rooms,  at  $15  a  month.  It  is  heated  by  a  stove  and  has 
few  of  the  conveniences  they  had  in  the  other  houses.  There  are  no 
sidewalks,  and  the  street  is  unpaved. 

The  father  had  to  drop  his  own  $2,000  insurance  policy  and  also 
smaller  policies  for  his  wife  and  children.  The  mother  has  cut  the 
food  down  to  the  minimum.  She  tries  to  give  the  children  milk 
once  a  day  now  instead  of  every  meal,  as  she  did  when  the  father  was 
working.  They  have  run  up  a  $200  grocery  bill,  owe  $29  for  clothing, 
$6.50  for  gas  and  electricity,  and  have  borrowed  about  $400  from 
friends.  In  addition,  they  owe  $9.50  for  coal  to  the  factory  where 
the  father  was  formerly  employed  and  $160  for  groceries  obtained 
through  the  commissary. 

A  Hungarian  couple  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  18  years, 
and  residents  of  the  city  9  years,  are  about  35  years  old  and  have 
four  boys,  whose  ages  are  1,  4,  9,  and  13  years,  and  a  girl  of  11.  The 
father  is  a  molder  and  in  ordinary  times  can  earn  about  $1,800  a  year. 
With  so  large  a  family  it  was  not  possible  to  save  much,  but  they 
were  buying  their  home  by  monthly  payments  of  $20. 

The  father  was  laid  off  in  October,  1920,  and  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment had  stretched  to  15  months.  During  this  time  he  had 
picked  up  a  few  short-time  laboring  jobs,  the  pay  for  which  totaled 
less  than  $150.  The  mother  economized  as  much  m  possible  on 
food,  reducing  the  milk  from  4  or  5  quarts  to  3  a  day,  cutting  out 
fruit  and  sweets,  and  buying  meat  once  a  week  instead  of  once  or 
twice  daily.  They  ran  up  a  $66  grocery  bill  and  a  debt  of  $6  at  a 
tea  and  coffee  store,  and  then  credit  was  refused  them.  They  bor- 
rowed $60  from  friends  and  ran  behind  on  insurance  payments  and 
payments  on  the  house.  Finally  the  mother,  although  not  a  strong 
woman,  and  with  much  to  do  in  caring  for  her  own  home,  succeeded 
in  finding  cleaning  to  do,  two  days  a  week  for  seven  weeks.  Part 
of  the  time  she  took  the  children  to  a  day  nursery  and  the  other  days 
the  11-year-old  girl  cared  for  them  at  home.  The  mother  has  earned 
a  total  of  $42  during  the  father's  unemployment.  The  family  is  now 
living  entirely  on  city-commissary  orders,  and  has  a  bill  there  of 
$36.35. 
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The  13-year-old  boy  had  kept  the  family  supplied  with  fuel  by 
picking  coal  off  the  railroad  tracks.  He  finally  was  caught  and 
arrested  and  he  and  his  father  were  brought  into  the  juvenile  court. 
At  the  first  hearing  the  father  was  ordered  to  pay  $14  for  the  ^'stolen'! 
coal  and  was  given  two  weeks  in  which  to  get  the  money.  Only  two 
days  of  the  two  weeks  are  left,  and  the  father  expects  to  go  to  jail 
because  he  has  nothing  with  which  to  pay. 

A  man  who  had  been  earning  $18  a  week  working  for  a  baking 
company  lost  his  job  just  before  Christmas,  and  in  order  to  reduce 
expenses  his  family  went  to  live  in  an  apartment  with  the  family  of 
his  brother.  Including  the  child  of  the  brother  and  his  own  little 
boys,  aged  1  and  3  years,  there  are  seven  people  living  in  four  rooms. 
During  the  two  months  of  his  unemployment  the  father  has  had  but 
one  job — cutting  ice — at  which  he  has  earned  only  $9.  Because  of  a 
weak  heart  he  can  not  continue  at  this  work  or  stand  city  work. 
The  payments  on  insurance  policies,  which  had  been  carried  for  the 
father,  mother,  and  one  child,  have  been  dropped.  No  milk  is  being 
taken,  even  though  the  children  are  so  small.  The  relief  society  has 
given  aid  to  the  extent  of  $15.46.  The  mother  says  that  the  family 
is  not  in  debt. 

Slack  work  caused  the  unemployment  of  a  metal-pattern  worker 
who  had  been  making  about  $48  a  week.  In  the  13  months  since  he 
lost  his  job  he  has  earned  only  $202.  To  get  the  wherewithal  to  live, 
he  and  his  wife  have  sold  their  jewelry  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
their  furniture,  including  two  stoves.  They  have  also  cashed  in  at  a 
considerable  loss  the  insurance  they  were  carrying.  None  of  the 
three  children  is  strong.  The  eldest — a  girl  of  14  years — ^has  been 
declared  by  the  school  physician  undernourished,  but  the  mother 
says  that  it  is  impossible  to  afford  the  daily  quart  of  milk  prescribed 
for  her.  The  family  already  owes  $537.50,  although  part  of  the  $225 
grocery  bill  will  probably  be  offset  by  the  father's  services  in  repairing 
and  keeping  in  order  the  grocer's  automobile.  In  their  prosperous 
days  the  family  had  evidently  lived  quite  up  to  their  income,  since 
they  are  still  in  possession  of  an  automobile,  said  to  be  too  old  to 
bring  anything  at  a  sale,  which  they  can  not  now  afford  to  run.. 

A  family  in  which  there  are  four  children  has  managed  to  get  along 
somehow''— as  the  mother  put  it — although  in  over  a  year  the 
father  had  apparently  earned  only  $75.  Yet  they  have  kept  out  of 
debt.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  one  of  the  things  they  have  not  been 
able  to  manage,  however,  and  lack  of  them  had  kept  two  of  the 
children  out  of  school  and  brought  a  visit  from  the  truant  officer. 
^^  this  cold  month  of  February,  the  2-yearK)ld  baby  is  running 
around  barefoot. 
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Over  14  years  ago  a  Syrian  father  and  mother  emigrated  to  America, 
leaving  in  their  native  land  three  little  sons.  Nine  months  before 
the  visit  of  the  agent,  these  boys  arrived  in  this  coimtry.  They  are 
now  16,  17,  and  18  years  of  age,  and  are  crowding  the  disordered 
home,  which  shelters  also  a  Syrian-bom  daughter,  fom*  American- 
bom  children,  and  the  18-year-old  brother  of  the  father.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  three  boys,  the  father  was  laid  off,  and  there  was 
no  market  for  the  young  strength  and  ability  of  these  additions  to  the 
family.  The  father  has  earned  only  $283  in  seven  months,  a  friend 
has  loaned  him  $400,  and  the  overseer  of  the  poor  has  supplied  some 
clothing.  The  mother  and  the  oldest  son  have  had  spells  of  sickness, 
and  all  the  children  have  had  the  mumps.  The  family  is  in  the  habit 
of  huddling  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  the  one  heated  room.  The  1 5-year- 
old  daughter  has  just  got  her  working  certificate  and  is  employed  in 
a  laundry.  Her  wages — $6  a  week— are  the  only  ascertainable 
present  income  of  the  family.  The  one  pleasant  thing  apparent  in  the 
situation  is  the  fact  that  two  of  the  young  immigrants,  unable  to 
secure  work,  are  getting  their  first  training  for  future  citizenship  in 
the  schoolroom  instead  of  the  factory. 

A  sturdy  Russian-German  couple  in  their  forties,  with  five  chil- 
dren— ^girls  of  16  and  6  years,  and  boys  14,  13,  and  10 — ^live  in  a 
10-room  frame  dwelling  in  a  good  residence  neighborhood.  The 
rooms  are  newly  papered  and  comfortably  furnished — ^victrola,  china 
closet,  library  table,  books,  and  pictures.  The  father  is  illiterate 
and  a  common  laborer,  but  a  steady  worker.  The  mother  is  evidently 
a  good  manager.  They  are  buying  their  house  on  '^contract,''  for 
which  the  monthly  payment  is  $25.  The  mother  says  they  have 
struggled  for  years  to  get  ahead,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  a  little 
money  saved  it  had  to  be  used  for  emergencies.  One  child  died  a 
few  years  ago,  and  they  had  large  doctor  and  funeral  bills;  then  the 
mother  had  an  operation  on  her  leg,  which  has  not  healed  properly, 
and  she  still  has  to  spend  money  for  doctor  and  medicine.  However, 
with  all  their  economizing  they  never  lived  as  they  have  to  now. 
They  have  meat  only  twice  a  week,  instead  of  once  or  twice  a  day,  do 
without  fruit  and  desserts  entirely,  and  get  only  one  quart  of  fresh 
milk  daily.  They  live  on  what  they  can  get  through  the  city  com- 
missary. 

During  the  14  months  since  the  father  lost  his  employment  he  has 
had  some  short-time  jobs.  He  could  not  remember  just  how  long 
these  lasted,  nor  how  much  he  has  earned,  but  reported  it  was  well 
under  $200.  The  mother  tried  taking  in  roomers,  but  they  have  lost 
their  jobs,  too,  so  can  pay  no  rent.  Debts  have  piled  up  until  the 
mother  has  become  almost  frantic.  The  meat  bUl  was  $140,  and 
the  butcher  threatened  to  cut  off  f mother  credit  imless  something 
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could  be  done  about  it.  He  finally  told  the  mother  that  if  she  would 
do  the  washing  for  his  family  he  would  credit  her  $5  a  week  on  the 
bill  and  allow  her  to  continue  getting  meat  there.  The  washings  are 
huge — 6  to  10  large  butcher  aprons  in  addition  to  a  good-sized  family 
wash.  It  takes  her  at  least  three  half -days  a  week  to  do  the  work, 
and  she  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  do  even  her  own  washing.  She 
has  cut  the  bill  to  $109.  Besides  this,  they  owe  $250  in  payments  on 
the  house,  $69  interest,  $64  for  last  yearns  taxes,  $10  for  fuel,  $100 
cash  which  was  borrowed,  a  balance  of  $55  on  a  victrola  bought  in 
1920,  and  $74  to  the  city  commissary. 

The  oldest  two  boys  have  had  for  two  years  a  paper  route  for  Sun- 
day papers  only,  and  they  earn  about  50  cents  a  week — ^which  is  the 
only  income  the  mother  can  count  on.  During  the  summer  the  boys 
caught  fish.  The  family  used  what  fish  they  could,  and  then  the 
mother  took  the  rest  to  the  neighbors  and  exchanged  it  for  coffee  or 
other  groceries  which  they  could  spare. 

They  have  given  up  six  insiu'ance  policies,  the  weekly  premiums 
for  which  came  to  90  cents.  The  hardest  thing  the  family  has  had 
to  do  was  to  ask  for  charity.  Both  the  private  relief  society  and  the 
city  poor  office  have  helped  with  clothing  and  groceries. 

The  parents  are  utterly  discouraged  over  the  futxu'e.  Credit  has 
been  cut  off,  taxes  are  due  again,  and  the  mother  has  just  23  cents  in 
the  house — ^what  is  left  of  the  boys^  paper  money.  ^'Sometimes  I  sit 
and  cry — ^it  is  so  heavy.'' 

A  carpenter,  the  father  of  a  family  of  four  children  whose  ages  range 
from  7  to  16  years,  has  not  had  steady  work  for  13  months.  When 
he  lost  his  job,  his  oldest  boy  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  and  was 
about  to  begin  learning  his  father's  trade  by  working  with  the  father. 
After  half  a  year  out  of  school  the  boy  became  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and 
is  now  earning  $8  a  week.  His  wages,  together  with  his  father's 
earnings  at  temporary  work,  bring  the  family  income  for  the  13 
months  up  to  $913.67,  as  against  the  $3,100  which  the  father  alone 
was  able  to  earn  during  the  same  period  at  steady  work.  In  arrears 
for  five  months'  rent,  the  family  moved  to  a  house  at  a  higher  rental, 
this  being  cheaper  than  to  pay  the  back  rent.  The  home  is  in  great 
disorder,  and  the  house  old  and  dilapidated. 

A  family  with  three  children — 8,  10,  and  12  years  of  age — ^had 
always  lived  comfortably,  and  had  begun  to  get  ahead  financially 
when  the  father  lost  his  job.  He  had  been  in  this  country  18  years 
and  has  taken  out  his  first  citizenship  papers.  He  made  $30  a  week 
as  a  machinist  until  May,  1921.  Since  October  he  has  had  about 
talf-time  work,  earning  $18  a  week.  The  mother  has  been  doing 
laundry  work  two  or  three  days  a  week  and  averages  $6  a  week,  but 
feels  that  she  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  this. 
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The  family  live  in  a  four-room  frame  bungalow,  wliicli  they  are 
buying.  The  house  has  neither  gas  nor  electricity  and  no  furnace, 
so  that  during  the  winter  the  upper  rooms  can  not  be  used,  as  there 
is  no  way  of  heating  them.  They  have  no  money  for  the  overdue 
taxes  nor  for  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  the  mother  is  afraid 
they  will  have  to  lose  the  house.  She  has  been  considering  borrowing 
money  on  a  high-interest  plan,  without'^consulting  the  father,  in 
order  to  pay  the  taxes. 

The  father  refused  an  offer  of  help  at  Christmas  time  from  the 
church  to  which  they  belong — they  are  too  proud  to  let  it  be  known 
that  they  are  in  need.  He  did,  however,  accept  a  loan  of  $5  from  a 
visitor  from  the  church  and  a  ton  of  coal  was  accepted — the  mother 
explained — ^because  it  was  left  at  the  door  and  they  were  entirely 
without  fuel.  The  amount  of  milk  has  been  reduced  from  2  quarts  a 
day  to  1.  Although  they  have  been  able  to  keep  in  food  supplies, 
they  do  not  have  what  they  were  used  to,  and  the  food  the  mother 
buys  is  of  a  very  cheap  grade.  The  two  older  children  are  under- 
nourished. The  youngest  child  has  trouble  with  his  eyes,  and  his 
teacher  says  he  needs  glasses.  The  mother  is  worn  out  from  over- 
work and  worry.  When  the  mother  and  father  are  both  at  work, 
the  children  have  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  frequently  they  have 
no  lunch.  There  is  a  little  garden  in  which  they  raise  their  potatoes 
for  the  winter.  They  also  have  a  few  hens.  The  father  killed  a 
number  of  rabbits  during  the  fall,  which  helped  their  meat  supply. 
All  their  clothes  have  been  made  over  as  there  has  been  no  money 
for  new  ones.  The  mother  says  that  she  and  her  husband  worry 
all  the  time,  but  on  account  of  thfe  children  they  always  pretend  to 
others  that  they  are  getting  along  very  well. 

In  an  American-bom  family,  of  higher  type  than  many  of  the 
families  visited,  the  mother  is  an  intelligent  woman  of  38  years,  who 
is  seemingly  trying,  against  great  odds,  to  keep  up  her  standard  of 
living.  The  father  is  a  sheet-metal  worker  with  an  earning  capacity 
of  about  $114  a  month  in  normal  times.  They  have  4  boys,  1,  3,  5, 
and  6  years  of  age.  They  have  put  every  cent  they  could  save  into 
their  house  and  have  paid  over  $1,000  of  $4,600 — the  price  of  the 
house — and  in  addition  have  painted  it  at  a  cost  of  $179,  put  on  a 
new  roof  for  $175,  and  had  it  wired  for  electricity,  the  bill  for  which 
was  $104.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building  with  a  large,  grassy, 
well-fenced  back  yard.  The  rooms  are  nicely  furnished,  and  there 
is  a  victrola. 

In  almost  14  months  the  father  has  had  only  a  little  irregular  work. 
For  six  weeks  they  had  a  boarder  who  paid  $10  a  week,  and  the  mother 
earned  $15  making  a  layette  for  her  sister.  The  family  owes  $285 
for  1920  and  1921  taxes  and  interest  on  the  mortgage,  $147  for  gro- 
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ceries,  and  $12  for  fuel.  For  the  first  time  the  family  has  had  to 
accept  charity.  The  rehef  association  has  given  about  $35  in  groce- 
ries and  milk  books.  The  mother  would  hke  to  keep  roomers,  but 
hasn't  bedding  enough  to  keep  them  warm. 

The  mother  has  cut  expenses  to  the  minimum,  getting  1  quart  of 
milk  a  day  instead  of  2 — the  children  drink  tea  and  coffee.  The 
family  suffer  most  for  clothing.  The  things  they  had  when  the 
father  lost  his  job  were  good,  but  they  have  had  hard  wear  and  the 
mother  has  not  been  able  to  replace  anything.  A  friend  gave  her 
two  overcoats,  which  she  ripped,  washed,  turned,  and  made  over  for 
the  children.  The  children's  shoes  are  in  very  bad  condition;  the 
soles  are  worn  through  and  there  are  such  holes  in  the  toes  that  new 
soles  can  not  be  put  on.  The  5-year-old  boy  is  absent  from  school 
because  he  has  no  shoes,  and  the  mother  estimated  that  the  oldest 
child's  shoes  will  last  just  about  one  week  longer.  The  mother  had 
on  her  only  housedress  and  she  has  no  aprons.  The  father  is  working 
this  week.  He  will  make  about  $26,  but  $6  will  probably  be  deducted 
before  he  gets  it  for  union  dues.  He  will  also  have  to  pay  out  $12 
for  coke  that  has  already  been  delivered.  That  will  leave  only  $8. 
''What  can  you  do  with  that?"  asked  the  mother. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  MOTHER.® 

Relation  to  unemployment  of  father. 

In  the  families  of  the  unemployed  men,  29  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
in  Racine  and  37  per  cent  in  Springfield  were  gainfully  employed — 
almost  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  mothers  in  the  families 
visited.  Of  the  116  working  mothers  in  the  two  cities,  26,  or  22  per 
cent,  had  been  engaged  in  some  gainful  employment  before  the 
father's  loss  of  work  and  90,  or  78  per  cent,  had  apparently  begun 
work  as  a  result  of  his  unemployment.  The  proportion  in  the  latter 
group  was  greater  in  Springfield  than  in  Racine.  In  both  cities  only 
7  of  the  mothers  had  worked  prior  to  but  not  during  the  unemploy- 
ment period.  The  employment  offices  reported  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  women  to  secure  fv^ork,  either  in  factories  or  in  household 
service.  Women  of  moderate  means,  who  had  formerly  employed 
help  for  washing,  cleaning,  and  other  domestic  service,  were  doing 
their  own  work,  and  the  industrial  establishments  offered  as  few 
opportunities  for  women  as  for  men.  If  employment  had  been  more 
readily  obtainable,  undoubtedly  a  much  greater  proportion  of  these 
mothers  would  have  secured  it.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
surprising  that  almost  a  third  of  the  mothers  had  been  able  to  find 
some  work  to  aid  in  supporting  their  families  while  the  fathers  were 
out  of  regular  employment. 

'  ^ee  Table  I  (p.  31)  and  Appendix  A,  Tables  32-34,  Inclusive. 
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Work  at  home  and  away  from  home. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  working  mothers  were  employed  away 
from  home.  The  proportions  working  at  home  and  away  from  home 
were  practically  the  same  for  each  of  the  two  cities.  The  following 
list  shows  the  occupations  of  the  mothers,  according  to  whether  they 
worked  at  home  or  away  from  home: 

Number  of  mothers 
Type  of  work.  gainfully  employed . 

Total - 116 

At  home 25 

Sewing 12 

Laundry  work 9 

Keeping  store 2 

Baking  bread -  1 

Weaving  rag  rugs 1 

Away  from  home 91 

Cleaning 25 

Laundry  work  and  cleaning 16 

Factory  and  laundry  work. 14 

Laundry  work 14 

NiKsing 5 

Hotel  and  restaurant  work 4 

Sewing 4 

Working  in  beet  field 2 

Clerking  in  store 1 

Other 2 

Day  work,  type  not  reported 3 

Type  of  work  not  reported — 1 

Seventy  of  the  90  m.others  who  began  to  work  during  the  father's 
imemployment  were  working  away  from  home;  the  proportion  for 
those  who  began  work  before  the  father's  unemployment  was  some- 
what larger — 21  out  of  26. 

Hours  employed  per  week. 

The  average  hours  of  work  per  week  for  the  women  employed  away 
from  home  are  given  below: 

Hours  of  work  Number  of  mothers 

per  week.  |  reporting  hours. 

Total 66 

Le^  than  12. \ 

12-23 20 

24-35 12 

36-47 12 

48-59 ......  12 

60  and  over. 2 
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CHART  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT  Of  MOTHERS 
BEFORE  AND  DURING  UNEMPLOYMENT  OrFATHEKS 

366  FAMILIES  OF  UNEMPLOYED  MEN 


i 


Mother  working     Mother  working 
before  unemployment    during  unemployment 

The  children  of  working  mothers. 

In  the  families  of  the  116  working  mothers  there  were  406  children 
under  18  years  of  age.  The  age  distribution  was  as  follows,  according 
to  whether  the  mother  was  working  at  home  or  away  from  home. 

Children  in  families    Children  in  families 
of  mothers  working     of  mothers  working 
-f^ge  away  from  home.        at  home. 

Total 10  298  108 

Under  1  year 12  9 

1-2  years 32  6 

3-5  years 60  19 

6-13  years 164  57 

14-15  years 18  10 

16-17  years 12  7 

^  Includes  20  children  whose  mothers  were  working  both  at  home  and  away. 
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Care  of  the  cUldren  during  the  mother's  absence. 

The  deprivation  of  the  mother's  care  was  particularly  serious  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  preschool  age.  In  the  families  of  the  91 
mothers  working  away  from  home,  there  were  altogether  298  children. 
In  48  of  these  families  there  were  children  under  6  years  of  age — a 
total  of  104  children.  Of  these  16  were  going  to  school,  leaving  a 
total  of  88  children  under  6  years  of  age  who  were  at  home. 

Twenty-five  of  the  91  unemployed  fathers  in  families  where  the 
mother  went  out  to  work  remained  at  home  to  look  after  the  children 
all  or  some  of  the  time  while  she  was  away.  Only  seven  older  chil- 
dren were  reported  as  caretakers  of  their  younger  brothers  or  sisters 
part  of  the  time,  and  three  others  looked  after  the  little  children 
whenever  the  mother  was  away  working.  The  children  who  acted 
as  caretakers  some  of  the  time  may  have  done  so  mainly  when  school 
was  not  in  session,  as  they  were  all  of  school  age.  One  was  15,  two 
were  14,  one  was  13,  three  were  12,  one  was  11,  one  was  10,  and  one 
was  8  years  of  age.  The  three  children  reported  as  the  only  care- 
takers of  younger  children  were  15,  13,  and  12  years  of  age. 

The  caretakers  while  the  mother^  were  away  working  were  reported 
as  follows : 

Number  of  f  am- 

ilies  with  chil- 

Caretaker.  dren  under  6. 

Total 48 

Father 12 

Father  and  older  child 5 

Relative 5 

Neighbor 3 

Day  nursery 4 

Older  child 3 

Father  and  day  nursery 3 

Paid  caretaker 2 

Father  and  other  relative 2 

Father  and  neighbor — 2 

Father  and  roomer 1 

Older  child  and  paid  caretaker 1 

Older  child  and  day  nursery 1 

Mother 2 

Ncme 1 

Not  reported 1 

For  the  older  children  as  well,  the  absence  of  the  mother  or  her 
gainful  work  at  home  meant  deprivation  of  care,  protection,  and 
supervision.  They  went  to  school  with  insufficient  breakfast,  re- 
turned at  noon  to  a  hastily  picked-up  limch,  and  could  not  help  but 
suffer  ill  effects  both  physically  and  mentally.  The  father's  presence 
in  the  home  to  some  extent  offset  the  dangers  that  are  frequently 
found  to  accompany  the  absence  of  the  mother.  In  fact,  the 
attendance  officers  reported  that  truancy  had  decreased  during  the 
unemployment  period,  presumably  due  in  a  measure,  at  least,  to  the 
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father's  opportunity  to  exercise  a  stricter  discipline  over  the  children. 
But  this  gain  did  not  offset  the  injury  resulting  from  the  neglect  of 
the  housekeeping,  the  ill-prepared  food,  and  the  lack  of  care  of  the 
children's  clothing,  which  followed  when  the  mother  was  absent  at 
work  and  was  worn  out  by  her  excessive  duties. 

The  mother's  earnings. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  mothers  are  best  shown  in 
Detailed  Table  B  which  gives  wages  for  the  individual  mothers,  and 
also  in  relation  to  the  number  of  hours  worked.  For  the  two  cities 
combined  it  was  possible  to  secure  from  only  31  of  the  families  in 
which  the  mother  was  working  complete  information  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  family  resources  represented  by  her  earnings.  The 
figures  are  as  follows : 

Per  cent  of  total  family  resources  rep-  Number  of  fam- 

resented  by  mothers' earnings.  ilies  reporting. 

Total 31 

Less  tliaii  15 18 

15-39 - 8 

40-69 3 

70-82 2 

In  the  cases  where  the  mother  contributed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  family  maintenance,  the  hardships  endured  by  the  family  must 
have  been  especially  great.  The  mother,  absent  from  the  home  or 
busy  with  paid  work  for  a  large  proportion  of  each  day,  could  not 
give  the  necessary  care  to  her  children,  and  the  total  resources  were 
low. 

Typical  instances. 

The  effect  of  the  emplojnnent  of  the  mother  is  shown  more  clearly 
in  the  presentation  of  individual  cases  than  would  be  possible  in  any 
general  analysis. 

One  father  has  had  no  work  at  all  for  10  months.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  mother  has  gone  out  every  day  to  do  house- 
work, and  by  this  means  earned  enough  to  keep  the  family  going. 
Since  the  father  often  went  out  to  look  for  work,  the  two  boys  of  7 
and  11  years  had  to  prepare  their  own  lunch  at  noon  and  were  left 
without  any  supervision  after  school  hours.  Finally  the  mother  broke 
down  from  the  double  work  of  earning  the  living  and  caring  for  her 
home  and  family,  a  burden  which  was  made  all  the  harder  to  carry 
because  of  worry  over  their  unfortxmate  circumstances.  When  the 
father  obtained  employment  from  the  city  the  mother  gave  up  her 
outside  work  but  b^an  doing  fine  latmdry  work  at  home.  These 
parents  have  a  fine,  independent  spirit  and  do  not  wish  to  apply  for 
charity.  They  have  accepted  two  loads  of  wood  from  the  city,  be- 
cause the  father  was  working  in  the  parks  where  the  wood  was  being 
cut. 
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A  family  with  two  cMldreii  aged  4  and  12  years  had  lived  very 
comfortably  while  the  father  was  earning  between  $37  and  $40  a 
week.  .  They  were  buying  a  home,  the  mother  helping  by  taking 
lodgers  or  boarders.  But  with  the  closing  of  the  plant  which  em- 
ployed the  father  and  the  lodgers  the  sources  of  income  were  cut  off. 
During  the  eight  and  a  half  months  since  the  shutdown  the  father's 
earnings  by  casual  employment  have  amounted  to  about  $600,  and 
meeting  the  payments  on  the  house  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  The 
mother  now  does  '^work  by  the  day''  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
and  an  aunt  cares  for  the  children  while  she  is  away  from  home. 
The  family  can  afford  no  recreation  of  any  kind,  and  they  are  badly 
in  need  of  clothes. 

In  July,  1921,  the  father  of  a  family  in  which  there  are  two  children, 
now  7  and  9  years  of  age,  was  laid  off,  and  the  mother — a  registered 
nurse — ^went  to  work  in  a  sanitarium.  After  three  weeks  she  had 
to  give  up  this  employment,  because  a  full  day's  work  of  12  hours 
was  demanded  of  her,  and  she  could  not  give  so  much  time  without 
neglecting  her  home  and  children.  The  father  was  caring  for  the 
house  and  the  children,  but  he  became  ill,  and  the  mother  took  up 
crocheting  babies'  bootees  at  $1.10  per  dozen  pairs,  and  could  earn 
on  an  average  only  $5.50  a  month.  She  was  not  very  strong  and 
had  been  ill  in  bed  the  previous  summer,  though  she  kept  on  crochet- 
ing all  the  time.  The  total  earnings  of  the  father  and  mother  during 
the  seven  months  of  imemployment  had  been  only  $129.50.  The 
father  is  now  employed,  but  is  earning  only  $15  at  unfamiliar  work 
as  against  the  $25  which  he  earned  at  his  regular  employment. 

In  one  family  visited  there  are  five  children,  a  baby  born  less  than 
a  month  ago,  and  four  children  1,  3,  7,  and  14  years  of  age.  The 
father,  41  years  old,  and  the  mother,  35,  are  both  native  born.  The 
father  earned  $28  a  week  as  janitor-guard  in  a  foundry,  but  since 
he  lost  that  employment  in  October,  1920,  he  has  had  only  a  little 
city  work  and  a  few  odd  jobs,  amounting  to  about  four  weeks'  work 
in  all,  for  which  he  received  an  average  of  $10  a  week.  When  the 
father  lost  his  job  the  mother  got  housework  in  a  private  family  for 
six  days  a  week  and  also  worked  half  a  day  on  Sunday  cleaning  a 
bakery.  She  continued  to  do  this,  earning  $12  a  week  and  her  meals, 
until  a  week  before  the  baby  was  bom.  She  was  cared  for  during* 
confiLuement  by  a  visiting  nurse.  The  14-year-old  girl  had  been 
kept  out  of  school  to  care  for  the  younger  children  while  the  mother 
was  at  work  and  the  father  was  him  ting  employment.  She  is  now 
at  home  working  on  a  '^home  permit"  from  the  school  attendance 
office.  She  is  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  she  has  lost  about  half  the 
present  term.  The  father  says  he  is  sorry  she  has  been  kept  out  of 
school,  as  he  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home  himseK — ^he  bad 
wasted  his  time  looking  for  work. 
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The  family  lives  in  a  dilapidated  four-room  frame  cottage  located 
behind  other  buildings,  so  that  the  only  entrance  is  through  an  alley 
or  between  the  houses  which  face  on  the  street.  They  have  lived 
here  three  years,  and  the  rent  has  been  raised  from  $10  to  $12  a  month 
since  the  father's  unemployment.  The  floors  are  bare  and  the  rooms 
are  very  scantily  furnished,  but  everything  is  neat  and  clean.  The 
kitchen  stove  furnishes  the  only  heat.  In  order  to  save  electric 
light  bills  kerosene  lamps  are  used  except  when  one  of  the  family 
^'gets  excited  over  reading''  and  the  lamplight  is  too  poor  to  see  by. 

A  relief  society  gave  the  family  grocery  orders  during  the  time 
the  mother  was  unable  to  work  before  and  after  her  confinement. 
The  father  now  has  temporary  city  work;  if  he  is  able  to  keep  this  or  to 
get  other  steady  work  the  mother  will  stay  at  home.  The  total 
amount  of  charitable  aid  the  family  has  received  during  the  father's 
unemployment  amounts  to  $75.  They  were  compelled  to  give  up  the 
life  insurance  held  by  the  mother,  father,  and  children,  the  loss 
amounting  to  about  $20  in  all.  The  mother  has  a  horror  of  debts 
and  will  not  allow  anything  to  be  bought  on  credit,  and  they  have 
contracted  no  debts  except  the  doctor's  bill  for  the  mother's  recent 
confinement.  If  they  have  no  money  they  have  no  food.  They 
have  been  getting  no  milk  and  only  cheap  food — and  little  of  that. 

The  father  has  had  blood  poisoning  since  he  lost  his  job,  the 
3-year-old  girl  fell  and  cut  her  face  and  eye  while  the  mother  was  at 
work,  and  the  year-old  child  has  had  a  crushed  hand.  The  family 
has  had  fewer  comforts  than  ever  before  and  nothing  but  the  abso- 
lute essentials.  Practically  all  their  clothes  have  been  made  over 
from  articles  given  the  mother  by  the  people  for  whom  she  worked. 

One  mother  expressed  surprise  at  the  very  little  that  her  family 
of  four  could  get  along  on.  Except  in  the  very  coldest  weather  the 
fire  in  the  cook  stove  has  to  suflice  to  heat  all  their  six  rooms.  This 
means  that  the  family  practically  lives  in  the  kitchen.  The  piano 
and  then  the  parlor  furniture  were  sold  for  half  of  what  they  cost. 
Insurance  payments  were  stopped,  and  this  meant  the  loss  of  riiost 
of  what  had  been  paid  in.  In  spite  of  these  sacrifices  and  the  $137.50 
earned  by  the  mother,  who  had  done  her  best  to  help,  the  family 
owes  $167.  Since  the  children  are  1  and  3  years  of  age,  and  the  elder 
has  some  form  of  seizures,  the  father  has  to  give  up  his  himt  for 
employment  in  order  to  care  for  them  when  the  mother  goes  out 
Working. 

During  the  year  preceding  unemployment  one  father  estimated 
^hat  his  income  was  $2,600,  and  when  he  was  laid  oflf  he  was  getting 
$60  per  week.  The  family  was  in  very  comfortable  cirotmistances 
^nd  would  have  saved  a  considerable  amoimt  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  the  older  of  the  two  children,  a  girl  2  years  of  age,  had  been 
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under  the  care  of  an  orthopedic  speciaUst  since  birth,  on  account  of 
a  weak  spine.  The  father  says  that  no  expense  was  spared,  and 
they  were  always  hoping  that  something  could  be  done  for  the 
child.  In  this  case  a  comfortable  income  was  cut  off  very  suddenly, 
and  the  father  has  had  only  four  months'  work  during  the  past 
year.  The  mother  is  now  doing  work  by  the  day  five  days  a  week. 
It  is  evident  that  this  hurts  the  father,  because  she  is  not  accustomed 
to  hard  work  and  has  never  gone  out  before.  The  family  has  found 
it  cheaper  to  send  the  crippled  child  to  a  hospital,  where  the  charges 
are  made  as  low  as  possible  ($7  a  week)  and  where  the  bill  can  run  as 
long  as  necessary.  Feeding  the  child  and  paying  the  specialist 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  $7  a  week.  The  baby  is  taken  to  a  day 
nursery  every  morning  that  the  mother  goes  out  to  work.  The  father 
feels  that  the  home  has  been  completely  broken  up  since  his  unem- 
ployment. The  little  savings  have  long  since  been  eaten  up,  and 
the  family  is  deep  in  debt.  Even  if  the  father  gets  work  soon  he  will 
not  be  out  of  debt  for  years. 

Just  when  a  sheet-metal  worker — a  man  of  56  years — ^was  put  on 
half-time,  his  landlord  announced  a  substantial  increase  in  his  rent. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  he  bought  the  house — a  three-flat  tenement — 
investing  in  the  equity  $1,000  which  constituted  all  his  savings. 
Since  that  time  the  two  rented  flats  have  brought  in  steadily  $64  a 
month.  Of  this,  $40  has  had  to  be  used  for  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage,  leaving  only  $24  a  month  for  taxes,  water  rent,  repairs, 
and  the  payments  to  the  real  estate  agent  on  the  remaining  $1,500 
purchase  price  of  the  house.  The  arrangement  means,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  family  is  not  paying  rent. 

The  father's  total  earnings  in  the  17  months  since  he  was  first  put 
on  half-time  have  been  only  $492,  and  for  4  months  he  has  been 
entirely  out  of  employment.  The  city  work  he  found  too  hard. 
The  three  children  are  going  to  school;  the  eldest — a  girl  of  17 — ^is  in 
high  school.  The  mother  has  attempted  to  help  the  financial  situa- 
tion by  making  bungalow  aprons,  but  finds  that  the  most  she  can 
earn  in  the  time  left  after  she  has  done  her  regular  housework  and 
the  family  sewing  is  72  cents  a  week. 

If  the  father's  imemployment  continues  much  longer,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  family,  whose  home  though  plain  is  exceptionally  neat, 
can  fail  to  lose  their  equity  in  the  house,  which  represents  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime;  and  the  ambitions  of  the  parents  for  the  better  educa- 
tion of  their  children  can  not  be  fulfilled. 

About  two  years  ago  a  Polish  father  invested  his  savings  in  the 
purchase  of  a  store.  He  did  not  make  a  success  of  the  enterprise, 
and  most  of  the  money  was  lost.  He  had  a  few  months  of  employ- 
ment as  a  sheet-metal  worker  and  then  lost  his  job,  and  he  has  been 
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out  of  steady  work  for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  getting  a  little  work 
during  this  period  at  repairing  and  plumbing.  To  keep  the  family 
from  actual  want,  the  mother  has  done  work  by  the  day,  earning 
an  average  of  $6.50  a  week  for  something  over  a  year.  While  she  is 
at  work,  the  little  3-year-old  girl  stays  at  a  friend's  house,  and  before 
the  mother  leaves  home  in  the  morning  she  sets  out  the  lunch  for  the 
three  children  6,  12,  and  13  years  of  age,  who  go  to  school. 

Their  troubles  have  been  complicated  by  ill  health,  for  the  mother 
is  worn  out  and  sick,  though  she  will  not  call  in  a  doctor  because  she 
says  they  can  not  afford  one.  Within  the  year  the  eldest  child  has 
had  an  operation  for  glandular  trouble  and  also  an  attack  of  grippe; 
the  second  child  has  been  anemic  ever  since  she  had  scarlet  fever  nine 
years  ago.  The  relief  society  helped  in  arranging  for  the  operation, 
and  has  given  aid  during  the  two  winters  to  the  extent  of  $339.22. 
The  father  is  now  working  temporarily  for  the  city  at  $12  a  week. 
The  family  seems  to  be  doing  its  best  to  keep  up  self-respect,  and  the 
home,  though  plain  and  somewhat  scantUy  furnished,  is  clean,  well- 
lighted,  and  well-ventilated,  and  is  in  a  good  neighborhood. 

One  father  lost  his  job  at  Thanksgiving  time  in  1920.  During  the 
13  months  since  then,  he  has  worked  a  few  weeks  for  the  city  and 
perhaps  five  weeks  altogether  at  his  old  job  at  a  factory,  earning  a 
total  of  $204.  This  has  been  entirely  inadequate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  family  of  seven.  Since  there  were  no  savings  to  fall 
back  on,  the  family  had  no  resource  except  to  go  into  debt.  They 
now  owe  a  total  of  $345.32,  as  follows: 

Grocer $3  2 .  00 

Butcher 23.00 

Baker 50.00 

Coal  dealer (last  winter) . .    11. 75 

Coal  from  city (this  year) . .    31. 87 

Landlord 182.00 

Commissary. 14. 70 

The  mother,  in-order  to  help,  goes  out  ironing  one  day  a  week, 
making  75  cents  or  $1.  On  the  day  of  the  visit  made  by  the  bureau's 
agent  the  14-year-old  girl  was  staying  away  from  school  doing  the 
family  ironing  and  waiting  on  the  father,  who  was  not  feeling  well. 
She  formerly  earned  a  little  money  caring  for  children  after  school 
hours,  but  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  depression  she 
lost  her  job  because  the  neighbors  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  that 
sort  of  service. 

The  16-year-old  daughter  left  school  two  years  ago,  when  in  the 
seventh  grade^  but  did  not  try  to  find  work  until  last  fall.  The  school 
authorities  insisted  that  she  attend  the  continuation  school,  so  she 
Went  to  Chicago  to  work.  The  family  does  not  seem  to  know  much 
about  what  she  is  doing,  except  that  she  is  in  a  factory.  So  far,  she 
has  sent  no  money  home. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF   THE  CHILDREN,  ii 

Family  income  from  children's  earnings. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  family's  resources  during  the  unemploy- 
ment period  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  75  families  children  under  18 
years  of  age  had  aided  in  the  support  of  the  family  while  the  father 
was  out  of  work.     The  amount  earned  by  the  children  was  reported 
for  46  of  these  families;  in  20  families  they  earned  less  than  $100 
in  11  families  they  earned  from  $100  to  $199;  in  4  from  $200  to  $299 
in  3  from  $300  to  $399;  in  1,  $455;  in  1,  $550;  in  3  from  $600  to  $699 
and  in  3  from  $700  to  $799.     In  3  of  the  families  in  which  the 
cMldren's  earnings  amounted  to  $600  or  more,  2  children  were  at 
work. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  children's  earnings 
were  a  source  of  maintenance  during  the  father's  unemployment  in 
27  of  the  136  families  for  which  complete  reports  were  obtained. 
In  10  of  these  27  families  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  maintenance 
came  from  the  children's  earnings.  In  9  families  the  children's 
earnings  made  up  from  15  to  39  per  cent,  in  6  from  40  to  69  per  cent, 
and  in  2  families  72  and  86  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  entire  amount 
used  by  the  family. 

Number  of  children  employed. 

Of  the  148  children  14  to  17  years  of  age,  inclusive,  in  the  366 
families  included  in  the  study,  45  had  been  regularly  employed  at 
some  time  during  the  father's  unemployment.  At  the  time  of  the 
agent's  visit,  however,  only  32  children  were  working.  In  addition 
to  the  45  children — in  41  families — who  were  regularly  employed, 
there  were  42  children — in  34  families — who  made  some  contribution 
toward  the  family's  support  by  working  after  sch#ol,  on  Saturday, 
or  during  vacations. 

Twenty-two  of  the  45  children  who  had  worked  on  regular  permits 
during  the  father's  unemployment  left  school  to  go  to  work  dtiring 
the  unemployment  period,  21  started  to  work  before  the  father  lost 
Ws  job,  and  for  2  it  was  not  reported  whether  the  children  went 
to  work  before  or  after  that  time.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
4  cliildren  who  worked  before  the  father's  imemployment  but  not 
lifter,  making  a  total  of  49  children  who  had  been  employed  at  some 
time. 

Ages  of  working  cliildren. 

Of  the  21  children  who  went  to  work  before  the  father's  unemploy- 
ment, 17  were  boys  and  4  were  girls.  Three  of  these  were  15,  8 
^6re  16^  Q^jQ^j  iQ  ^^QYQ  17  years  of  age  when  they  left  school  and  began 
forking.    Apparently  it  was  easier  for  girls  to  find  work  during  the 

rJif^  Table  I  (p.  31),  and  Appendix  A,  Tables  19  and  37-41,  inclusive.    See  also  the  more  detailed  sections 
Child  Labor  in  an  Unemployment  Period"  and  "Child  Labor  in  Springfield,"  pp.  115, 120. 
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unemployment  period  than  it  was  for  boys,  since  only  8  of  the  22 
who  started  to  work  after  the  father  lost  his  job  were  boys  and  14 
were  girls.  A  larger  proportion  of  these  children  were  of  the  lowest 
age — 10  were  15  years  of  age,  as  against  3  of  those  who  went  to  work 
while  the  father  was  employed;  8  were  16  and  4  were  17  years  old. 
The  following  list  shows  the  ages  of  the  boys  aiid  girls  who  began 
work  before  and  of  those  who  went  to  work  after  the  father's  unem- 
ployment (for  two  17-year-old  boys  the  time  of  beginning  work  was 
not  reported) : 

Began  work        Began  work 
Ages  of                                                                                  before  father's     during  father's 
children.                                                                            unemployment,  imemployment. 
TotaL. 21  22 

Boys 17  8 

15 3  5 

16 -. 7  3 

17 7  

Girls 4  •             14 

15 5 

16 1  5 

17 3  4 

During  the  time  the  fathers  were  out  of  work  47  children  passed 
their  fourteenth  birthdays;  only  one  of  these  went  to  work. 

Grades  completed  by  childreii  who  went  to  work. 

A  comparison  of  the  grades  completed  by  the  children  who  worked 
before  the  father's  unemployment  began  and  those  who  left  school 
and  went  to  work  subsequently  is  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
The  grade  completed  by  the  21  children  who  went  to  work  before 
the  father's  unemployment  is  shown  in  the  following  list: 

School  0^de  Number  of 

completed.      *  children. 

Total 21 

Fourth.. 1 

Seventh 4 

Eighth 11 

First  year  high  school 4 

Not  reported - 1 

The  grades  completed  by  the  22  children  who  left  school  and  went 
to  work  for  the  first  time  during  the  father's  imemployment  are 
listed  below: 

School  grade  Number  of 

completed.  children. 

Total 22 

Sixth 1 

Seventh 4 

Eighth 9 

First  y^tr  high  school *..... * 2 

Second  year  high  school 1 

Not  reported 5 
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The  high  educational  requirements  for  employment  certificates  in 
the  States  in  which  these  two  cities  are  located  are  reflected  in  the 
above  figures  on  the  grades  completed. 

The  length  of  time  the  45  children  who  worked  diu-ing  the  father's 
unemployment  had  been  out  of  school  is  shown  in  the  following  list: 

Number 
of  working 
7  Time  since  leaving  school.  children. 

Total 45 

Less  than  6  montlis — 4 

6-11  months 10 

12-17  months r . . . .  3 

18-23  months 11 

24-29  months. 1 

30-35  months 5 

36  months  and  over. 3 

Time  not  reported , 8 

Occupations. 

The  occupations  of  the  45  children  who  had  been  regularly  em- 
ployed at  some  time  during  the  f ather^s  unemployment  are  shown  in 
the  list  below : 

Occupation.  Boys.  Girls. 

Total 27  18 


Factory  worker 11  7 

Clerical  worker 4  3 

Housemaid 3 

Errand  boy 3        

Telephone  operator 2 

Clerk  in  store 1  1 

Machinist's  apprentice — 2        

Apprentice  in  garage 1        . .    , 

Telegraph  messenger 1 

Laundry  operative 1 

Sewing  in  store 1 

Printing 1        

Not  reported 3        

Wages. 

Four  of  the  45  children  who  worked  diu-ing  the  father's  imemploy- 
inent  earned  less  than  $5  a  week;  15  receiyed  between  $5  and  $10; 
17  between  $10  and  $15;  and  5  earned  $15  or  over.  For  4  children 
the  wage  was  not  reported.  The  children  earning  less  than  $5  a 
Week  were  2  boys  of  15  and  16  years  and  2  girls  of  the  same  ages. 

The  majority  of  the  42  children  working  during  vacation  or  after 
school  worked  for  short  periods  or  on  an  average  of  about  one  day  a 
Week  and  the  amounts  earned  were  necessarily  small.  Seventeen  sold 
papers;  their  earnings  were  reported  as  from  25  cents  to  $4.50  a  week. 
Ihe  other  25  children  worked  in  factories,  on  truck  farms,  in  stores, 
^^  m  private  families  as  domestic  servants  or  nurse  girls. 
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The  facts  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  are  of  special  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  industrial  conditions  that  prevailed  during 
the  unemployment  period.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
children  may  not  have  been  given  work  that  was  needed  by  adult 
men  and  women  who  were  unable  to  secure  employment. 

SAVINGS  EXHAUSTED.  2 

The  previous  economic  status  of  the  families  included  in  the  study, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  fathers  as  workmen  attempting  to  pro- 
vide not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future  needs  of  their  wives 
and  children,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  43  per  cent  had  accumu- 
lated savings  which  helped  to  tide  them  over  the  time  of  unemploy- 
ment. Among  the  families  giving  complete  information  in  regard  to 
the  sources  of  maintenance  during  unemployment^  and  who  reported 
the  use  of  savings,  46  per  cent  had  supplied  two-fifths  or  more  of  their 
living  by  this  means.  The  majority  of  the  families  had  exhausted 
their  savings  before  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  The  effect  upon  the 
families  of  loss  of  savings  combined  with  the  acquisition  of  a  load  of 
debts  or  with  the  necessity  of  seeking  charitable  aid  is  obvious. 

AmouBt  of  savings. 

A  total  of  $51,635  in  savings  was  reported  as  having  been  spent  by 
158  families  while  the  father  was  unemployed.  In  Racine  97  families 
had  used  up  savings  amounting  to  $32,322,  and  in  Springfield,  where 
the  loss  of  work  had  been  less  serious,  61  families  had  spent  a  total  of 
$19,313  of  savings.  The  average  amount  of  savings  used  per  family 
in  Racine  was  $333  and  in  Springfield  $316. 

The  amount  of  savings  that  were  used  up  while  the  father  was  out 
of  work  prior  to  the  time  of  the  agents^  visits  to  the  families  is 
shown  in  the  following  list,  for  the  two  cities  combined : 

Number  of  families 
Savings  spent  during  unemployment.  reporting  savings. 

Total  number  of  families  reporting  savings 158 

Less  than  $100 23 

$100,  less  tlian  $200 18 

$200,  less  than  $300 22 

$300,  less  than  $400 21 

$400,  less  than  $500 11 

$500,  less  than  $600 9 

$600,  less  than  $700 7 

$700,  less  than  $800 8 

$800 ,  less  than  $900 2 

$1,000,  less  than  $1,100 6 

$1,200,  less  than  $1,300 2 

$2,000,  and  over 3 

Amount  not  reported 26 

12  See  Table  I  (p.  SI),  and  Appendix  A,  Table  19. 
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Charitable  aid  in  relation  to  savings. 

The  information  regarding  the  relation  between  savings  and 
charitable  aid  furnishes  an  especially  significant  indication  of  the 
straits  into  which  unemployment  forced  these  families,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  families.  In  Racine  49  of  the  141  families  that  had 
received  aid  had  been  tided  over  a  part  of  the  time  by  savings 
reported  as  ranging  from  $45  to  more  than  $2,000.  In  Springfield 
18  of  the  50  families  given  aid  had  used  savings  amounting  to  from 
$30  to  $800.  The  effect  of  the  longer  and  more  general  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  the  former  city  is  here  evident. 

One  of  the  most  disheartening  facts  brought  out  in  the  study  is 
that  42  per  cent  of  the  158  families  reporting  savings  at  the  time 
the  father  was  thrown  out  of  work  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
charitable  aid.  And  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  families  were  still  suffering  from  unemployment,  and  many  of 
those  who  had  not  asked  for  relief  might  have  to  apply  for  it  before 
the  father  was  again  regularly  at  work. 

Loss  of  homes. 

The  agents  making  the  study  reported  that  many  of  the  families 
who  had  bought  their  homes  during  the  time  of  the  post-war  industrial 
prosperity  or  even  earlier,  making  monthly  payments  on  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  mortgage,  were  now  facing  the  loss  of  the  homes 
and  of  the  money  invested.  That  the  mortgages  had  not  already 
been  foreclosed  appeared  to  be  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  market  for  real  estate  during  the  time  of  depression, 
and  the  high  prices  for  which  the  houses  had  been  sold  to  the  owners 
made  it  more  desirable  to  let  the  sales  stand  than  to  foreclose,  even 
though  the  payments  lapsed  for  some  months.  But  at  the  time  of 
the  study  a  considerable  number  of  families  were  daily  expecting 
that  the  loss  of  the  home  would  be  added  to  their  other  hardships, 
and  that  the  money  they  had  already  paid  in  would  be  forfeited. 

Families  who  had  used  up  their  savings. 

Stories  of  individual  families  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  loss  of  savings  than  can  be  gained  from  statistical  data. 

One  family  had  economized  and  saved  for  years,  denying  them- 
selves many  of  the  comforts  and  all  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  They 
had  never  gone  to  movies  or  spent  money  for  any  kind  of  recreation. 
When  the  father  lost  his  job  a  year  ago,  the  mother  said  that  the 
only  thing  left  to  cut  down  on  was  food,  and  this  has  been  done  to 
the  limit.  The  family  used  to  take  2  or  3  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  but 
How  they  get  1  quart  of  whole  milk  and  1  of  skim  milk.  This  has  to 
suffice  for  the  four  children,  whose  ages  are  4,  6,  7,  and  9  years.     . 
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The  father  was  a  coremaker  at  an  implement  factory.  Though 
he  had  been  employed  steadily,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  ahead, 
for  all  the  money  saved  was  paid  out  in  doctor's  bills  for  a  crippled 
daughter.  Three  years  ago  the  family  decided  to  buy  a  house  ^^on 
contract.''  They  chose  one  in  a  respectable  residential  neighbor- 
hood, a  two-story  7-room  frame  house,  with  inside  toilet  and  electric 
lights.  In  addition  to  the  initial  payment  the  family  had  paid  $1,260 
in  monthly  installments  when  the  depression  came.  Now  they  feel 
they  can  not  continue  to  pay  the  $35  a  month,  nor  afford  the  upkeep 
of  so  large  a  house,  so  they  are  offering  it  for  sale  or  in  trade  for  another 
on  which  the  payments  will  be  lower. 

The  father  worked  irregularly  at  his  old  job  for  two  months  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  also  four  weeks  for  the  city.  His  earnings 
and  the  board  paid  by  his  brother,  who  lives  with  them,  make  a 
cash  income  of  $460  for  the  year.  The  family  owes  $100  for  groceries 
at  a  local  store  and  $112  to  the  commissary  run  by  the  father's 
former  employers.  The  relief  association  has  furnished  $26  worth  of 
coal  and  groceries,  and  the  church  has  given  money  for  fuel,  clothing, 
and  food.  The  father  says  that  the  family  could  not  have  managed 
at  all  without  this  assistance.  All  insurance  policies  have  been 
dropped,  because  the  payments  could  not  be  kept  up. 

The  father  of  an  exceptionally  industrious  and  ambitious  Ukranian 
family  is  a  pleasant-appearing  man  of  about  50  years,  a  blacksmith 
by  trade,  capable  of  earning  an  average  of  $175  per  month.  The 
mother,  40  years  old,  has  been  laid  up  for  five  months  with  a  sore 
knee.  The  doctor  says  the  cartilage  is  loose.  She  is  in  such  pain 
that  she  can  not  sleep.  The  father  and  the  children  have  been  doing 
the  housework,  and  a  neighbor  comes  in  to  bake  bread. 

There  are  five  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  a  girl  of  16  years,  is 
in  Chicago  taking  nurse's  training.  The  others  are  4,  7,  11,  and  14 
years  of  age. 

The  family  is  buying  the  house  in  which  it  is  living.  This  is  a 
two-story  frame  building,  which  the  family  remodeled,  painted  out- 
side and  in,  papered,  and  wired  for  electricity  just  before  the  father 
lost  his  employment.  The  parlor,  shut  off  for  the  winter,  had  been 
newly  furnished,  but  the  rest  of  the  furniture  was  old,  though  in 
good  condition.  The  living  room  was  crowded  with  furniture, 
including  a  bed  in  the  corner.  It  was  overheated  by  a  small,  rusty 
coal  stove.    The  washing  was  hung  on  the  chairs  to  dry. 

The  mother  says  that  during  the  first  years  of  their  married  lifo 
they  despaired  of  ever  getting  ahead.  Though  the  father  was  mak- 
ing fairly  good  wages,  their  expenses  increased  as  the  children  came 
and  they  could  do  no  more  than  break  even  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  mother  planned  carefully  and  bought  for  cash,  trading  where 
she  could  get  the  most  for  her  money.    After  the  last  child  was 
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born,  the  mother  decided  to  help  out,  and  for  two  years  she  worked 
in  a  cracker  factory.  In  this  way  they  managed  to  save  $1,500  dur- 
ing the  two  years,  and  this  they  invested  in  the  stock  of  a  municipal- 
service  corporation.  The  following  year  they  started  buying  a  house, 
borrowing  $500  from  the  bank  for  the  initial  payment.  The  place 
was  in  bad  condition,  and  the  father  used  all  his  surplus,  even  going 
into  debt,  to  have  it  repaired.  The  consequence  was  that  when  the 
father  lost  his  job  13  months  ago  he  had  nothing  on  hand.  In  order 
not  to  have  to  sell  his  stock,  he  applied  to  the  city  and  to  the  relief 
association  for  a  loan  until  work  started  up  again.  The  loan  was 
refused,  and  he  was  advised  to  sell  his  stock.  This  he  did,  and  after 
paying  $500  to  the  bank,  his  1920  taxes,  and  the  various  bills  for 
repairs  he  had  $435  of  his  $1,500  investment  left  for  living  expenses. 
This  was  used  for  food  only.  The  father  has  earned  only  $83.12 
since  he  lost  his  job,  and  the  second  floor,  which  rented  for  $25  a 
month,  has  been  vacant  for  five  months.  When  the  savings  were 
gone,  they  were  unable  to  get  credit  and  they  had  to  ask  for  help 
from  the  relief  association.  The  mother  wept  at  the  thought  that 
the  earnings  of  those  two  hard  years  were  gone  with  nothing  to  show 
for  them. 

The  mother  has  cut  down  expenses  as  much  as  possible.  She 
takes  1  quart  of  rtulk  a  day  instead  of  2,  though  the  children  beg  for 
milk  on  their  oatmeal.  She  gets  no  meat  except  the  3  pounds  a 
week  with  the  commissary  orders.  They  live  chiefly  on  bread, 
coffee,  potatoes,  and  cereals.  The  most  urgent  need  at  present  is 
clothing — the  children's  underwear  is  thin  and  worn,  and  the  oldest 
boy  has  no  waists  for  school.  The  teachers  are  urging  the  mother 
to  send  the  youngest  boy  to  school,  but  he  has  nothing  to  wear  but 
thin  cotton  suits. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  getting  more  difficult  every  day.  The 
parents  gave  up  insurance  policies  the  premiums  of  which  came  to 
$5  a  month,  and  the  surrender  value  of  these  was  applied  on  the 
future  payments  of  remaining  policies.  They  are  five  months  in 
arrears  for  payments  on  the  house,  $150  interest  is  due,  and  also 
the  1921  taxes  of  $105.98.  Altogether  they  owe  $338.75.  The 
electricity  has  been  cut  off,  because  of  a  $5.30  bill.  The  daughter 
m  Chicago  is  badly  in  need  of  clothing,  but  the  mother  has  nothing 
to  send  her.  The  mother  refuses,  however,  to  allow  the  girl  to  drop 
the  nurse's  training  course  and  go  to  work,  since  in  one  more  year 
she  will  be  able  to  earn  at  least  $25  a  week.  Both  the  mother  and 
j  father  are  very  proud  of  her. 

One  father  came  from  Armenia  to  America  11  years  ago,  full  of 
hope  that  he  would  make  money  and  soon  be  able  to  send  for  his 
We  and  baby,  whom  he  had  left  behind.  He  was  a  common  laborer, 
^^^1  because  he  was  willing  and  industrious  he  easily  found  work. 
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He  worked  hard  and  steadily,  living  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  meas- 
tiring  his  income  not  by  his  earnings  but  by  what  he  was  able  to  save. 
After  he  had  been  in  America  only  a  few  months  he  received  the 
news  of  the  birth  of  his  second  child.  Before  long  there  came  rumors 
of  Armenian  massacres,  and  word  of  the  desperate  need  of  his  own 
family  and  of  other  relatives.  He  sent  them  as  much  money  as 
possible,  and  still  continued  to  lay  aside  a  small  amount  monthly 
with  which  to  bring  his  family  over.  By  January  1,  1920,  the  father 
had  managed  to  save  $1,950,  so  he  quit  his  job  and  went  back  to 
Armenia.  He  found  his  friends  and  relatives  on  the  point  of  starva- 
tion, so  he  kept  only  just  enough  of  his  money  to  bring  to  America 
himself,  his  wife,  and  one  child,  and  gave  away  the  rest.  He  could 
not  afford  to  bring  the  second  child,  so  left  her  with  his  uncle.  When 
the  family  landed  at  Ellis  Island  they  had  just  $100  left,  which  was 
spent  for  railroad  fare  to  the  city  where  he  had  been  employed.  The 
father,  however,  was  not  worried,  for  he  was  conjfident  he  would  get 
his  old  job  back.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  factory  where  he 
had  formerly  worked  had  been  shut  down,  and  there  was  no  work 
whatever  to  be  found.  His  immediate  need  of  work  and  money 
was  the  more  pressing,  because  his  wife  gave  birth  to  their  third  child 
two  days  after  they  reached  the  city. 

The  father  has  walked  the  streets  in  vain  to  find  work  and  has 
called  daily  at  the  employment  office,  yet  in  the  year  since  his  return 
to  America  he  has  earned  only  $142.80.  He  was  not  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  was  able  to  obtain  credit  only  to  the  extent  of  $25. 
When  this  was  exhausted  he  turned  to  his  ^^  partner,^'  from  whom 
he  has  borrowed  a  little  at  a  time  until  he  now  owes  $500,  and  this 
friend  can  lend  him  no  more. 

The  family  is  living  in  one  of  a  row  of  small  frame  houses  built 
flush  with  the  sidewalk,  and  with  narrow  passages  between  them. 
The  interior  contains  only  the  most  necessary  articles  of  furniture, 
but  it  is  spotlessly  clean.  They  live  very  meagerly,  using  very  little 
meat,  no  fruit,  no  cakes,  and  they  are  buying  no  milk,  though  the 
mother  realizes  that  she  should  have  it  for  the  baby.  She  has  had 
no  new  clothes  since  she  left  Armenia.  The  mother  demands  very 
little — ^says  she  only  wants  a  crust  of  bread  and  that  just  to  be  safe 
in  America  is  heaven. 

A  Polish  family  after  10  years  of  hard  work  and  strict  economy 
has  managed  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  a  home.  Although  the 
neighborhood  is  not  very  desirable,  the  house  is  well  built  and  is 
located  on  a  good-sized  corner  lot,  neatly  fenced  in.  The  furnace, 
electric  lights,  and  gas  range  with  which  the  house  is  equipped,  as 
well  as  the  inside  toilet,  were  added  by  the  family  and  have  also 
been  paid  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  six  children.  The 
oldest  boy,  19  years  of  age,  has  been  in  the  Navy  for  three  years  and 
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has  not  giyen  much  help  financially.    The  other  five  children  range 
from  4  to  16  years. 

When  the  father  was  laid  off  over  11  months  ago  the  family  was 
free  from  debt  and  had  a  small  savings  account  of  a  hundred  dollars 
or  so.  He  has  worked  very  little  since  then — one  week  for  the  city 
and  two  days  a  week  for  a  couple  of  months  weeding  onions  on  a 
farm.  The  mother,  well  accustomed  to  planning  carefully  and  living 
cheaply,  made  what  money  they  had  last  as  long  as  possible.  When 
it  was  gone  she  obtained  credit  at  the  local  stores  to  the  extent  of 
about  $45,  when  she  was  told  she  could  not  have  more.  She  then 
was  obliged  to  apply  for  charity.  The  relief  society  sent  groceries 
and  fuel  worth  $33.76,  and  the  Red  Cross  helped  for  two  months. 
However,  the  assistance  given  was  not  adequate,  and  neither  organi- 
zation wanted  to  help  them  because  they  owned  their  house.  '^Can 
I  eat  the  house  ?'^  said  the  mother  sarcastically.  ^^  People  who  rent 
are  better  off.''  She  says  no  one  wants  to  rent  the  upstairs  rooms 
because  the  family  has  so  many  children.  The  mother  is  very  bitter 
about  present  conditions.  The  family  is  behind  on  insurance  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  of  $55.73. 

A  Bohemian  family,  father  45  years  old  and  mother  43,  by  years 
of  economizing  had  managed  to  raise  a  family  of  eight  children — 
the  oldest  21  and  the  youngest  1  year  of  age — and  in  addition  to  save 
enough  to  buy  a  house.  At  the  time  the  father  was  laid  off  in 
August,  1920,  the  house  was  clear  of  debt,  and  the  family  had  $1,000 
in  the  bank.  The  three  eldest  children  had  worked  and  had  done 
their  share  toward  putting  the  family  on  its  feet.  The  father  and 
the  oldest  two  boys  all  lost  their  jobs  about  the  same  time.  One  of 
the  boys  was  on  a  strike  and  received  $8  a  week  strike  benefit  from 
the  union.  During  the  past  17  months  the  father  has  worked  about 
6  weeks,  earning  a  total  of  $103.  The  18-year-old  daughter  is  the 
only  one  who  has  had  steady  work,  and  she  has  turned  every  cent 
of  her  $70  a  month  over  to  the  family. 

At  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  the  father  had  just  drawn  the  last 
of  the  savings  from  the  bank.  The  family  has  lived  as  economically 
as  possible,  but  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  their  resources,  and  the 
father  feels  that  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to  sell  the  house.  He  is 
very  unhappy  about  it,  but  it  seems  his  only  alternative. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  DEBT.^^ 

Extent  and  forms  of  indebtedness. 

Of  the  366  families  83  per  cent  (303)  had  incurred  debts  because 
ol  the  father's  loss  of  work,  or  were  imable  to  continue  payments  for 
which  they  had  obligated  themselves  while  the  father  was  working. 

^^See  Table  I  (p.  31)  and  Appendix  A,  Table  19. 
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In  Racine  the  proportion  was  higher  than  in  Springfield — ^91  per  cent 
as  against  69  per  cent.  The  largest  number  of  families — 240,  or  66  per 
cent  of  the  total  visited — ^were  in  debt  for  food  supplies.  The  next 
largest  proportion  (43  per  cent)  were  in  arrears  with  rent  or  the 
periodic  payments  on  their  homes.  Medical  attendance  had  bur- 
dened with  debt  over  a  third  of  the  families,  and  almost  an  equal 
number  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  money.  The  details  as  to  the 
kinds  of  debt  follow.  The  different  groups  include  many  of  the  same 
families,  since  four-fifths  of  the  303  families  had  debts  of  more  than 
one  kind. 

Per   cent   of  366 
families  rQ)ortiiig 
Num-  debts  incurred  for 
Kind  of  debt.  ber.        each  object. 

Loans 117  32 

Food 240  66 

Rent. 83  23 

Payments  on  house,  taxes,  interest 75  20 

Medical  attendance 127  35 

Fuel,  gas,  light 57  16 

Insurance  premiums 55  15 

Furniture 33  9 

Repairs  on  house 17  5 

Funeral  expenses 7  2 

Merchandise 5  1 

Other  items 16  4 

A  total  of  $81;629  in  debts  was  reported  for  the  303  families — an 
average  of  $269  per  family.  Two  hundred  and  ten  families  in  Racine 
had  debts  amounting  to  $70,423,  or  an  average  of  $335  per  family, 
and  93  families  in  Springfield  owed  $11,206,  or  an  average  of  $120  per 
family. 

The  amounts  of  indebtedness  are  shown  in  the  following  list: 

Number  of  families 
Amount  of  debt.  reporting  debts. 

Total 303 

Less  than  |100 85 

$100,  less  than  $200 69 

$200,  less  than  $300 49 

$300,  less  than  $400 29 

$400,  less  than  $500 21 

$500,  less  than  $600 16 

$600,  less  than  $700 3 

$700,  less  than  $800 8 

$800,  less  than  $900 3 

$900,  less  than  $1,000 3 

$1,000,  less  than  $2,000 -•----• 8 

$2,000  and  over 2 

Amount  not  reported * 7 

Proportion  of  maintenance  secured  through  credit  or  loans. 

From  only  106  of  the  families  reporting  the  debts  incurred  was  it 
possible  to  secure  adequate  information  on  the  proportion  of  the  total 
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family  resources  during  the  unemployment  of  the  father  which  the 
debts  represented.     For  these  families  the  figures  are  as  follows : 

Number  of 
Per  cent  of  total  family  families 

r^ourc«5  represented  by  debts.  .  reporting. 

Total 106 

Less  than  15 25 

15  to  39 38 

40  to  69 , 34 

70  and  over 9 

More  than  two-fifths  of  these  families  derived  over  40  per  cent  of 
their  maintenance  through  credit  or  loans,  nearly  a  tenth  of  the 
families  had  to  incur  debts  for  70  per  cent  or  more  of  their  entire 
living  expenses. 

The  fathers  in  all  the  303  families  reporting  that  they  had  gone 
into  debt  in  order  to  provide  the  family's  livelihood  and  also  in  the 
remaining  63  families  not  reporting  debts,  were  still  out  of  regular 
employment,  and  so  long  as  this  condition  continued,  and  steady 
income  through  wages  was  cut  off,  the  burden  of  debt  would  keep 
on  piling  up. 

The  cost  of  cash  loans. 

A  number  of  the  families  visited  had  secured  loans  for  small 
amounts  from  a  company  having  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Its  method  of  lending  was  very  attractive,  in  that  money 
could  be  secured  quite  readily,  and  the  borrower,  in  dire  need  of  the 
funds,  did  not  figure  on  the  total  cost  in  interest  and  penalties.  On 
its  face,  the  plan  seemed  to  lend  money  at  6  per  cent  interest.  The 
usual  amount  borrowed  was  $100,  and  separate  loans  were  made 
for  each  $100.  To  secure  a  loan  two  guarantors,  or  '^ comakers'^ 
had  to  sign  the  note  and  they  became  equally  liable  with  the  bor- 
rower for  repayment.  Men  who  had  secured  loans  stated  that  they 
sometimes  had  to  wait  as  long  as  two  weeks  for  an  answer  as  to 
whether  the  loan  was  to  be  granted. 

The  borrower  was  given  $94  for  every  $100  for  which  a  note  was 
given — that  is,  6  per  cent  interest  for  a  year  was  deducted  at  once, 
and  borrowers  were  told  they  were  getting  the  money  at  6  per  cent. 
Beginning  with  the  Saturday  after  the  loan  was  made,  the  borrower 
was  required  to  make  weekly  payments  of  $2  for  every  $100  bor- 
rowed. The  payments  thus  extended  over  a  period  of  50  weeks. 
If  any  payment  due  was  not  made  by  the  time  the  office  closed  at 
noon  on  Satiu-day,  a  fine  of  5  cents  on  every  dollar  due  was  added, 
^md  an  additional  5  cents  was  added  for  each  dollar  for  every  week 
it  remained  unpaid.  An  additional  charge  of  50  cents  was  made  in 
case  the  borrower  lost  the  little  coupon  book  in  which  payments  were 
receipted.  Usually  loans  were  not  allowed  to  run  more  than  two 
Weeks  without  payment.    By  this  plan  the  borrower  at  no  time  had 
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the  use  of  the  full  $100.  He  had  the  use  of  the  $94  for  only  one  week 
or  less,  and  then  the  loan  was  reduced  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  week,  until 
at  the  end  of  the  forty-ninth  week  the  borrower  had  the  use  of  only 
$2,  although  he  had  paid  in  advance  6  per  cent  interest  on  $100  for  a 
year. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  securing  money  to  tide  over 
emergencies  became  a  serious  drain  on  the  weekly  resources  of  the 
family  during  a  time  when  the  income  was  very  uncertain.  It  was 
used,  apparently,  not  to  help  out  on  the  current  living  expenses  of 
the  family,  but  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  outlay  of  a  consider- 
able sum  that  had  to  be  met  somehow  at  once,  even  though  the  con- 
tinuing payments  on  the  loan  meant  the  depletion  of  the  already 
meager  weekly  resources. 

Families  who  bad  mortgaged  the  future. 

A  few  examples  of  families  who  had  become  heavily  burdened  by 
debts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  situation  in  which  a  large  proportion 
of  families  found  themselves  after  the  father  had  been  out  of  work 
for  a  few  months. 

An  Italian  family  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  four  children 
ranging  from  2  to  10  years  of  age,  is  heavily  in  debt.  The  father  is 
42  years  old,  and  has  been  in  the  United  States  10  years.  He  has 
recently  passed  the  examination  for  his  citizenship  papers  but  can 
not  afford  the  $4  necessary  to  obtain  them.  He  is  a  laborer  and  a 
steady  worker  and  eager  to  get  ahead.  In  1920  he  earned  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,000.  Three  years  ago  he  began  buying  a  six- 
room  house  on  ^'land  contract^' — the  monthly  payment  of  $20 
covering  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  a  small  pajrment  on  the 
principal.  The  house  is  comfortably  furnished,  having  a  good  dining- 
room  set  and  a  victrola  and  a  leather  davenport  in  the  parlor. 

The  family  had  not  been  able  to  save,  because  the  house  was  old 
and  in  need  of  repairs,  they  needed  furniture,  and  the  poor  health 
of  the  mother  had  necessitated  large  expenditures  for  doctors  and 
medicine.  As  a  result,  the  father  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
long  period  of  unemployment  which  came  upon  him  without  warning 
in  October,  1920.  The  family  was  favorably  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, so  obtained  credit  and  struggled  along  for  over  a  year 
without  asking  public  aid.  The  father's  total  earnings  during  14 
months  were  $28,  which  he  made  at  work  for  the  city.  To  add  to 
their  difficulties  the  mother  had  to  undergo  a  serious  operation,  the 
bills  for  which  are  still  unpaid.  Also,  the  father's  brother  died,  and 
the  father  had  to  share  in  the  fimeral  expenses.  Since  credit  was 
cut  off  in  November,  1921,  the  family  has  been  receiving  one  grocery 
order  a  week  from  the  city  commissary,  and  also  was  given  a  Christ- 
mas basket  and  sonxe  clothing  by  the  reUef  association. 
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The  mother  has  cut  down  living  expenses  to  the  Hmit.  She  takes 
less  milk,  and  no  meat,  fruit,  or  sweets.  The  meals  are  practically 
all  alike — bread,  coffee,  and  spaghetti,  or  bread,  coffee,  and  beans. 
The  children's  outside  clothing  is  holding  out  pretty  well,  but  their 
underwear,  which  was  cheap  to  begin  with,  is  torn,  thin,  and  much 
patched.  The  day  before  the  agent's  visit  a  large  amount  of  plaster 
had  fallen  from  the  dining-room  ceiling,  and  the  father  has  managed 
to  buy  ^^on  trust"  the  materials  to  repair  it.  The  rooms  need  re- 
papering  badly.  The  payments  on  the  house  are  seven  months  in 
arrears,  and  the  father  fears  he  will  lovse  it. 

The  family  now  owes: 

Groceries $400 

Meat 15 

Shoes 10 

Clothing 80 

Doctor's  bill 114 

Hospital  bill 28 

Repairs  to  house 155 

Uncle's  funeral 55 

Payments  on  house. .  .^ 140 

Cash  borrowed 155 

Total 1, 152 

To  this  must  be  added  what  they  owe  the  city  commissary. 

Both  the  mother  and  father  are  nearly  frantic  with  worry.  The 
mother  has  a  great  deal  to  do  at  home,  yet  she  has  been  walking  the 
streets  looking  for  work.  She  broke  down  and  cried  over  the  situa- 
tion. The  father  figures  that  even  if  work  begins  at  once  it  will  take 
him  at  least  10  years  to  get  out  of  debt.  He  dreads  the  time  when  he 
begins  earning  again,  for  he  will  be  working  for  less  pay,  every  one 
of  his  creditors  will  want  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  his  family 
must  live. 

A  family  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  five  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  9  months  to  9  years,  occupies  four  small  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  three-story  frame  building,  above  two  stores.  The 
halls  are  dingy  and  dirty,  and  the  air  vile  with  stale  tobacco  smoke 
and  the  odor  from  the  toilets  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  One  bedroom 
which  opens  off  the  dining-room  has  no  window,  and  is  just  large 
enough  for  a  double  bed.  The  father,  mother,  and  two  children  sleep 
here.  The  rooms  were  orderly  but  not  very  clean.  The  furniture 
was  worn  and  shabby. 

The  mother  says  she  never  had  been  in  such  need.  They  had 
never  been  able  to  save  because  they  had  so  many  children  to  feed 
^nd  clothe,  but  they  had  always  been  able  to  pay  cash  for  everything. 
rhe  mother  has  a  great  fear  of  debt,  and  of  accepting  charity.  The 
father  has  been  out  of  work  for  10  months  now,  but  has  been  called 
back  to  his  old  job  occasionally  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  so  that  he 
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has  managed  to  earn  about  $200.  Except  when  he  had  temporary 
work  there  was  nothmg  to  do  but  go  in  debt,  for  the  children  had  to 
eat.  The  family  owes  $300  for  groceries,  $15  for  nailk,  $8  for  gas, 
$70  borrowed  from  friends,  $18  on  a  baby  carriage  which  they  bought 
just  before  the  father  lost  his  job,  and  $33.80  to  the  city  commissary. 
In  addition,  they  owe  $80  for  rent,  and  the  landlord  is  becoming  very 
disagreeable.  ^^ Landlord  want  to  kick  us  out,^'  the  mother  says. 
''My  man  say  'You  get  me  job,  I  pay  rent.'  I  don't  know  what  he 
going  do." 

The  mother  has  always  been  economical  but  now  has  not  even  the 
necessities.  She  used  to  get  2  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  now  gets  only 
1.  She  said  she  did  not  realize  they  could  get  along  on  so  little.  The 
clothing  was  old  and  worn.  The  aid  society  has  given  $93  worth  of 
groceries  and  milk  and  also  considerable  old  clothing.  When  the 
mother  feels  badly  about  accepting  charity,  the  father,  who  came 
from  Italy  17  years  ago  and  took  out  his  naturalization  papers  as 
soon  as  possible,  tells  her,  "We  good  citizens.  We  help  America. 
Now  America  must  help  us.'' 

The  father  strained  his  back  while  working  last  fall  and  was  in  a 
hospital  in  Chicago  for  a  number  of  weeks  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment. He  is  better,  but  his  back  is  still  not  very  strong.  The  mother 
says  he  refuses  to  go  to  the  aid  society  for  their  weekly  grocery  order 
and  also  refuses  to  care  for  the  children  while  she  does  so.  "My 
man  no  like  kids — no  like  bother  when  they  cry."  Consequently, 
the  9-year-old  girl  is  kept  home  half  a  day  every  week  while  the 
mother  goes  after  the  groceries. 

A  Polish  father,  a  machinist  36  years  of  age,  has  been  in  the  United 
States  20  years  and  was  progressive  enough  to  take  out  his  naturaliza- 
tion papers.  His  wife,  an  American-born  woman,  is  33  years  old, 
and  they  have  5  children,  2  boys  and  3  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  7 
months  to  13  years.  They  live  in  a  pretty  little  bungalow,  most 
attractive  from  the  outside,  shrubs  ^around  the  house,  a  comer  lot. 
The  inside  of  the  house  presents  a  great  contrast.  Several  of  the 
rooms  have  been  shut  off  for  the  winter.  There  are  no  rugs  on  the 
floor,  and  the  furniture  is  much  battered  and  worn. 

The  father  has  been  out  of  work  for  16  months,  with  only  one 
month's  work  on  a  farm  and  four  weeks'  work  for  the  city  to  help  out 
during  that  time.  The  total  earnings  were  $85.  The  family  has  been 
buying  the  house.  This  has  taken  every  cent  over  and  above  what 
they  needed  just  to  live  on,  so  they  had  no  savings  to  fall  back  on 
when  the  father  lost  his  job.  The  last  child  was  born  after  the 
father  was  laid  off,  which  meant  an  added  expense,  and  two  of  the 
children  have  been  ill  enough  to  need  a  doctor.  The  family  is  now 
so  deeply  in  debt  that  the  father  doubts  if  he  ever  can  get  paid  up 
again.    After  exhausting  their  credit  with  the  local  grocers  and 
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borrowing  all  they  could  from  friends  they  turned  to  the  commissary 
rim  by  the  father's  former  employers,  where  they  have  been  allowed 
to  run  up  a  large  biU.    The  debts  are  as  follows: 

Groceries $200 

Meat 100 

Bread 75 

Payments  on  house 540 

Taxes 105 

Doctor's  bill 3 

Midwife's  bill 20 

Borrowed  from  friends 300 

City-commissary  account 56 

Factory-commissary  account 229 

TotaL 1, 628 

In  addition,  there  are  arrears  for  insurance  on  the  house  and  the 
father's  Hfe  insurance,  but  the  father  can  not  teU  just  how  much  is 
due  on  them.  The  family  has  also  had  charitable  aid.  The  relief 
association  has  given  groceries,  milk,  fuel,  and  clothing  amounting 
to  $133. 

The  mother  now  takes  2  quarts  of  milk  daUy  instead  of  3.  They 
are  living  on  charity  entirely  at  present.  They  have  meat  only 
when  the  father  gets  an  odd  job  and  they  can  pay  cash  for  it.  The 
electricity  has  been  shut  off  because  the  family  can  not  afford  it,  and 
several  of  the  rooms  have  been  closed  to  save  fuel.  At  the  time  of 
the  visit  the  father  was  neatly  dressed,  but  the  children  were  playing 
around  with  scarcely  any  clothing  on. 

The  father  of  a  family  of  four  children,  7,  12,  13,  and  15  years  of 
age,  earned  $21  a  week  as  a  laborer  in  a  brickyard,  but  in  the  eight 
months  of  his  unemployment  he  has  earned  only  $108.  During  this 
time  the  family  income  has  been  supplemented  by  $42  earned  by  the 
eldest  boy  and  by  $41  received  from  the  insurance  company  as  the 
cash  value  of  a  policy  on  which  payments  had  been  made  for  10  years, 
representing  a  loss  of  $89.  During  the  summer  the  mother  had 
helped  the  situation  by  taking  the  three  younger  children  with  her  to 
Comiecticut,  where  she  was  able  to  earn  their  support.  The  family 
lives  in  a  house  owned  by  the  brickyard  company  and  are  compelled 
to  buy  groceries,  except  bread,  at  the  company  store.  They  owe 
$58.10  for  rent  and  food. 

A  Hungarian  family  is  ^living  in  a  small  one-story  house,  with 
garden  space  in  the  rear.  The  house  is  very  damp — frost  on  walls, 
doors,  and  floors,  and  the  room  supposed  to  be  a  kitchen  is  too  wet 
for  use.  The  family  was  obliged  to  move  here  because  imable  to 
pay  the  rent  ($25)  of  the  former  home,  which  had  electricity,  gas, 
and  a  bathroom.  The  house  they  now  occupy  has  stove  heat, 
kerosene  lights,  no  gas,  and  an  outside  toilet, 
49090°— 28 ^ 
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The  parents  have  been  in  the  United  States  18  years.  There  are 
five  children — two  boys  of  7  and  8  years  and  three  girls  of  10,  12,  and 
16.  The  father,  a  molder,  was  laid  off  14  months  ago.  He  had  but 
$250  saved  and  this  was  soon  used  up.  He  picked  up  what  odd  jobs 
he  could — ^painted  three  houses  in  return  for  three  months'  rent, 
worked  for  the  city — in  fact  did  anything  that  would  help  the  family 
along.  Since  November,  or  for  the  last  two  months,  he  has  been 
working  for  $4  a  day  five  days  a  week,  so  the  family  is  getting  along 
better  at  present.  Shortly  after  the  father  began  his  present  job  he 
cut  his  finger  to  the  bone  while  splitting  wood  and  lost  three  weeks' 
work.  The  mother  dressed  the  finger  to  avoid  a  doctor^s  bill.  The 
oldest  girl  works  when  she  can  find  anything  to  do.  She  was  em- 
ployed in  an  ice  cream  parlor  for  several  months,  but  was  laid  off 
last  July  and  could  not  find  another  job  until  November,  when  she 
went  out  to  do  housework  at  $4  a  week. 

The  mother  has  had  difficulty  in  getting  credit  in  the  neighborhood. 
'^Butcher  no  want  give  me  meat.  On  Saturday  give  only  1  pound- 
not  enough  for  a  big  family. '^  The  landlord  of  their  former  house, 
she  said,  did  not  want  them  because  of  their  race,  and  told  them  to 
get  out.  A  coal  man  near  by  let  the  mother  have  a  ton  of  coal.  The 
mother  had  a  small  garden  last  year.  '^Lady  from  association  see 
garden,  say  '  Got  much  fine  garden — lots  to  eat.'  But  it  is  only  green 
stuff — that  give  me  no  bread  or  lard.  I  can't  eat  only  that  with  my 
big  family.''  The  mother  is  in  wretched  health.  Seven  years  ago 
she  used  to  go  out  washing  every  day;  now  she  is  scarcely  able  to  do 
her  own  housework — ^has  to  wash  one  day  and  hang  out  the  clothes 
the  next.  The  second  daughter  was  ill  and  required  the  services  of 
a  city  nurse  for  two  weeks. 

The  family  has  had  charitable  aid  to  the  extent  of  $101.49  and  the 
debts  amount  to  $187.60: 

Meat  and  groceries $93. 00 

Bread , 16. 00 

Coal - 8.75 

Clothes 5. 00 

Insurance 6. 85 

Rent  (former  home) 45. 00 

Dentist... 5. 60 

Doctor -• 7. 50 

An  Armenian  father  came  to  America  in  1909,  worked  hard,  and 
saved  about  $3,000  so  that  he  might  bring  his  wife  and  child  froiB 
Armenia.  When  he  went  after  them  in  October,  1919,  he  found  his 
wife  and  child  and  a  few  relatives  the  only  survivors  of  a  large  family. 
He  gave  aU  the  money  he  could  to  assist  his  relatives.  Then  he  and 
his  wife  and  child  came  to  America,  bringing  with  them  his  sister's 
child,  a  girl  of  about  14  years,  who  is  paralyzed.  The  father  began 
work  at  an  implement  factory  as  soon  as  he  got  back  and  was  kept 
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on  until  6  months  ago.  What  little  money  he  might  have  been  able 
to  save  he  spent  in  doctors'  bills  for  his  niece,  taking  her  first  to  one 
doctor  and  then  to  another.  Finally  he  asked  the  relief  society  to 
help  him,  and  they  are  trying  to  get  the  girl  into  a  hospital. 

The  family  lives  on  the  second  floor  of  a  two-story  house  in  bad 
repair,  in  a  neighborhood  of  factories  and  railroads.  The  entrance  to 
the  rooms  is  by  a  very  dark  hall  and  stairway.  The  home  is  fairly 
well  furnished,  though  not  orderly.  A  second  child  is  now  a  year 
old. 

Since  the  father  was  laid  off  he  has  worked  a  week  tor  the  city  and 
about  a  month  and  a  half  in  another  city,  where  he  repaired  oriental 
rugs.  He  earned  a  total  of  $237.  He  says  that  they  can  live  on 
much  less  food  than  Americans,  and  get  along  with  canned  goods. 
They  buy  less  milk  and  just  half  as  much  meat  as  formerly.  They 
ran  up  a  $156  grocery  bill,  and  then  credit  was  cut  off.  They 
have  borrowed  $325  from  relatives,  owe  $35  on  furniture,  $96  for 
six  months^  rent,  and  $35  to  his  former  employers.  The  father  has 
had  to  drop  his  insurance.  Eelatives  in  Armenia  beg  him  for  money. 
The  father  has  told  them  that  he  is  hard  up,  but  they  can  not  be- 
lieve him.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  borrow  a  few  dollars  to  send 
them. 

During  the  past  10  months  an  Italian  father  has  earned  $192  by 
labor  on  the  city  sewers,  and  the  only  additional  income  has  been 
$100  paid  as  damages  when  he  was  run  over  by  an  automobile. 
This  last  sum  met  the  rent  for  five  months.  Since  there  are  five 
children — although  the  mother  is  but  23  years  old — debts  have  been 
incurred  for  food,  rent,  and  medical  care.  In  an  attempt  to  meet 
some  of  the  payments  due,  the  father  borrowed  $200  on  a  plan  which 
involves  high  interest  and  had  the  unhappy  result  of  losing  him 
further  work  from  the  city  government.  The  family  is  now  in  debt 
nearly  $1,100.  While  the  father  was  steadily  earning  $30  a  week 
as  a  metal  worker,  they  bought  furniture,  clothing,  and  a  player- 
piano  on  the  installment  plan,  meeting  the  payments  regularly  until 
he  lost  his  job.  Of  the  total  debt,  $600  is  for  the  piano  which  will 
probably  be  taken  away  from  them  soon;  the  sum  already  paid  on 
it  will  be  forfeited.  Twenty-five  dollars  have  been  lost  through  the 
lapsing  of  insurance  payments.  The  home  is  squalid,  the  children 
are  badly  in  need  of  clothes,  and  it  is  apparent  that  they  have 
altogether  too  little  to  eat. 

A  painter  who  was  forced  to  stop  work  last  August  because  of  lead 
poisoning,  bought  a  horse  and  wagon  and  tried  to  make  a  living  for 
his  family  by  peddling  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  venture  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  because  his  customers  failed  to  pay  their  bills;  and 
in  October,  because  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  payments  due  on  the 
horse  and  wagon,  he  lost  the  money  ($125)  already  paid  on  them. 
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In  the  past  four  montlis  the  family — consisting  of  the  parents^ 
seven  children  ranging  in  age  from  2  to  14  years^  and  a  grandfather- 
have  subsisted  on  what  the  father  has  earned  at  a  few  scattering 
jobs,  the  $5  a  week  which  the  grandfather  pays  for  room  and  board, 
and  the  total  of  $48  which  the  mother  has  earned  at  crocheting 
bags.  Friends  have  given  some  clothes,  and  are  supplying  the  family 
daily  with  skimmed  milk.  Although  there  are  seven  children,  most 
of  them  at  ages  when  whole  milk  is  indispensable  for  health  and 
growth,  this  is  practically  all  the  milk  the  family  is  now  gettmg. 
For  two  weeks  the  father  has  been  peddling  fruit,  clearing  about  $2 
a  day.  The  parents  hav6  fallen  behind  with  their  insurance  and  are 
heavily  in  debt  for  rent,  groceries,  and  medical  attendance.  Be- 
sides the  fathers^s  illness,  he  and  two  of  the  boys  had  the  ^^flu,''  and 
the  5-year-old  boy  was  severely  burned.  The  mother  expects  soon 
to  get  temporary  work  nurstug  a  friend,  during  which  time  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  is  14  and  attending  the  afternoon  session  of  the  high 
school,  will  presumably  have  to  stay  out  of  school  to  care  for  the 
smaller  children. 

Detailed  Table  C. — Debts  incurred  or  unpaid  because  of  unemployments 


Duration 

of  imem- 

ploy- 

meut 

(months). 

Average 
monthly 
resources 
during 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Amount  of  debts  for— 

Sched- 
ule 

nimi- 
ber. 

Ifoans. 

Gro- 
ceries 

and 
meat. 

Fuel 
and 
light. 

Doctors, 
dentists, 
mid- 
wives, 
hos- 
pitals. 

Pay- 
ments 

on 
house 
(includ- 
ing 
mort- 
gage, 
interest, 
taxes). 

Rem  in 
arrears. 

Arrears 
on  in- 
surance. 

other. 

3 

16 
16 
15 
20 
14 
15 
13 
8 
17 
17 
13 
8 
8 
16 
14 
15 
16 
10 
15 
21 
13 
13 
9 
8 
12 
15 
16 
14 
8 
18 
6 
16 
8 
8 

$57.24 
75.59 
35.61 
41.60 
71.44 
97.63 
63.00 
83.84 
84.24 
50.46 
60.34 
60.63 
30.91 
46.38 
44.11 
8L09 
60.54 
54.19 
52.00 
49.35 
69.56 
29.92 
49.70 

120.36 

236.03 
79.33 
44.96 

103.28 
44.44 
66.85 
67.80 
43.88 
72.84 

106.03 

$157.26 

65.00 

38.11 

172.00 

219. 55 

50.00 

155. 11 

202.57 

50.95 

200.00 

237.69 

54.13 

10.00 

137.00 

379. 67 

25.00 

167.34 

69.00 

18.37 

43.43 

246.73 

5.00 

222.28 

150.00 

2^.59 

14.00 

66.22 

72.93 

69.93 

$2.00 

$65,00 

$1.60 

g 

^00.00 

17 

4.00 
10.47 

21 

116.00 

26 

$285.00 

29 

400.00 

39 

50.00 
45.00 

23.71 

40 

42 

400.00 
300.00 

43 

72.00 

49 

$3.00 



251.97 
238.89 

1.24 
6.93 

$;}.23 

50 

50.00 

9.00 

51 

55 

56 

58 

300.00 
50.00 
30.00 

300.00 

67.00 
6.00 
8.00 
1.00 

47.00 

59 

78.00 
100.00 

60 

62 

63 

64 

25.00 
120.00 

75.00 

6.00 

132.00 

68 

60.00 

69 

45.00 

74 

132.00 
352.00 
420.00 

76 

•■'335.00 

78 

2.00 
71.00 
10.00 

79 

38.00 

84 

500.00 

85 

S6 

483.00 
20.00 

210.00 

"*i46.*66" 
154.00 
117.00 

88 

136.80 
71.83 
83.00 

30.00 

30.00 

ioo.oo 

89 

2S.O0 

^ 

5.00 

91 

400.00 

35.00 

I  Includes  only  the  104  families  reporting  debts  and  avemge  monthly  income  during  unemployment. 
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Detailed  Table  C. — Debts  incurred  or  unpaid  because  of  unemployment — Continued. 


Duration 
of  unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
(months). 

Average 
monthly 
resources 
during 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Amount  of  debts  for— 

Sched- 
ule 

num- 
ber. 

Loans. 

Gro- 
ceries 

and 
meat. 

Fuel 
and 
light. 

Doctors, 
dentists, 
mid- 
wives, 
hos- 
pitals. 

Pay- 
ments 

on 
house 
(includ- 
ing 
mort- 
.gage, 
interest, 
taxes). 

Hentin 
arrears. 

Arrears 
on  in- 
surance. 

Other. 

Q4 

8 
16 
15 
13 
11 
12 
15 
15 
17 
23 

8 
13 
13 

6 
13 
10 
14 
13 
14 

4 
10 
15 

9 
13 
13 
12 
11 
15 
13 
12 
13 
15 

9 
12 
15 
16 
10 
15 
15 
13 
17 
10 
17 
13 

8 
16 
12 
16 
19 
13 
13 
15 
16 

9 

6 
19 
13 

7 
10 
17 
12 
10 

S 
n.  r. 

9 
13 
14 
24 
15 

7 

$62. 85 
88.01 
94.63 
90.98 
63.39 
42.99 
40.06 
85.16 
69.25 
37.75 
99.36 

115. 45 
97.97 

152.50 

126.05 
35.11 
20.36 
51.38 
30.29 
36.57 
48.26 

148.56 
44.51 
83.48 
37.48 
56.84 
85.28 
52.14 
82.67 
65.25 

123.29 
73.09 
66.33 
53.84 
83.40 
62.51 
33.10 
56.98 

136.62 
40.28 
70.94 
79.63 
60.81 

157.34 
25.73 
56.77 
44.59 
54.11 
65.46 
60.88 
56.07 

119.71 

109.29 
67,28 

168.47 
53.70 
86.09 
41.10 
58.14 

118.01 
9L30 
37.63 
68.24 
n..  r. 

$30.00 
12.00 
39.75 

$5.00 

$100.00 

% 

102 

$1,000.00 
180.00 
35.00 

$5.00 

103 

35.00 

109 

5.92 

154.77 

75.88 

50.00 

199.84 

107.08 

50.00 

1.50 

360.00 

156.00 

250.00 

113. 14 

165.93 

94.38 

20.00 

80.00 

86.17 

$13.00 

81.00 
163.66 

$35.  CO 

111 

194.75 

112 

80.00 
300.00 
250.00 

34.00 

35.00 
30.00 

$54.00 

118 

105.00 
250.00 

125 

63.66 

126 

30.00 

127 

136 

8.75 
16.00 
35.00 

22.50 

200.00 

. .   . . 

137 

400.00 
325.00 

139 

35.00 

140 

500.00 

145 

20.00 

7.00 

32.00 

146 

152 

4.38 

15.00 

355.00 

153 

162 

10.00 

165 

10.00 

225.00 

7.00 

168 

1,400.00 

177 

197.00 
269.31 
131. 13 
27.00 
100.00 

12.00 

8.00 
19.00 

15.00 

179 

180 

8.75 
44.00 

76.00 
55.00 

184 

21.00 

185 

20.00 

187 

48.00 

188 

18.00 
210. 47 

12.00 

189 

120.00 
20.00 
350.00 
100.00 
500.00 
200.00 

"**200."6o' 
100.00 

160.00 

25.00 

190 

191 

89.73 
64.15 
25.00 
77.97 
100.00 
100.00 
41.35 
45.00 
52.00 
165.00 
348.80 
32.80 
68.00 
39.50 
112.00 
105. 82 
28.49 
53.63 
97.00 
150.72 
90.00 
108.46 

4.00 

60.00 

J92 

193 



196 

20.00 
52.00 

135.00 

'"2oo.'55' 

3.90 

198 

20.00 

199 

200 

8.00 

201 

202 

150.00 
500.00 
70.00 
35.00 
150.00 
75.00 

60.00 

7.01 

203 

39.55 
8.00 

75.00 

205 

80.00 
40.00 

18.00 

208 

50.00 

209 

5.28 

207.00 

6.04 

210 

212 

31.00 
12.00 

■"70.' 00* 

78.00 

372.00 

217 

*"295."66" 
235.00 

4.00 

219 

5.00 

46.00 
28.30 

150.00 

220 

222 

31.09 

223 

25.00 
150.00 

90.00 

45.00 

229 

10.50 

32.00 
8.00 

4.00 

231 

27.00 

"*i9."o5* 

55.00 

236 

237 

250.00 

246 

.  -   . 

2.21 

249 



110.00 
150.00 
66.00 

252 

253 

300.00 
205.00 

30.00 
34.00 

258 

18.00 

282 

9.00 

a  14 

24.00 

306 

3.00 

307 

156.00 

309 

5.00 

312 

100.26 
46.53 

m.94 
65.76 
32.15 
62.70 

66.00 

331 

15.00 
120.00 
75.00 

loaoo 

300.00 

9.00 
66.00 

347 

28.00 

358 

359 

361 

25.00 

16.00 

10.00 
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Credit  for  food  supplies. 

In  order  to  secure  information  concerning  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  possible  for  f amiUes  to  get  food  suppHes  on  credit,  and  especially 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  prevalence  of  such  debts  during  the 
period  of  unemployment  and  the  period  preceding,  neighborhood 
grocers  were  interviewed.  The  stores  from  which  information  was 
sought  were  those  patronized  by  the  families  of  unemployed  men 
included  in  this  study.  The  results  of  these  interviews  are  set  forth 
below.  •  ^ 

1.  This  store  is  located  in  a  good  residence  neighborhood,  where 
most  of  the  families  own  their  own  homes.  It  is  a  grocery  store  with 
a  rather  large  stock  of  perishable  vegetables  and  fruits,  no  meats 
except  smoked  meats  and  these  in  a  very  small  quantity.  Not  many 
of  the  customers  who  trade  at  this  store  pay  cash.  The  grocer  said 
that  most  customers  ran  a  bill  for  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  and 
then  paid  when  the  father  received  his  pay.  At  the  present  time  he 
has  300  families  on  his  books — 100  of  these  are  families  in  which  the 
father  has  been  unemployed  for  more  than  1  year.  He  has  had  to 
refuse  credit  to  12  families  from  which  he  never  expects  to  receive 
what  is  due  him.  The  total  amount  due  from  100  families  in  which 
the  father  is  unemployed  is  approximately  $6,000 — amounts  varying 
from  $25  to  $200.  Most  of  the  fathers  the  grocer  thinks  are  honest 
and  will  pay  when  they  are  again  employed.  Some  who  have  had 
temporary  work  for  a  while  have  paid  a  small  proportion  of  what  they 
owe  and  then  continue  to  buy  on  credit. 

2.  A  double-store  building — one  side  used  for  dry  goods,  the  other 
for  groceries,  bakery  goods,  and  smoked  meats.  The  amount  of 
credit  given  to  a  family  depends  upon  circumstances  and  the  f amily^s 
reputation  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  trading  with  him. 
The  grocer  watches  the  piu'chases  pretty  closely  but  finds  most  of  the 
families  buying  on  credit  choosing  wisely  and  reducing  their  pur- 
chases to  the  minimum.  He  has  about  $5,000  on  his  books,  repre- 
senting 200  families  with  bills  varying  from  $25  to  $250.  The  year 
has  been  a  terrible  one.  He  did  not  have  the  heart  to  refuse  credit, 
and  bit  by  bit  he  used  up  all  his  reserve  funds  just  keeping  things 
going.  iUl  his  life's  earnings  have  gone,  Mr.  X.  says.  He  feels  that 
fully  one-half  of  this  will  never  be  paid,  for  already  those  owing  the 
largest  amounts  are  moving — some  to  other  neighborhoods  and  others 
out  of  town.  Many  of  the  families  owing  bills  are  ashamed  to  come 
to  his  store,  so  go  elsewhere  when  they  have  a  little  cash — ^which  he 
feels  is  unfair.  Those  customers  to  whom  he  had  had  to  refuse  further 
credit  are  getting  deeper  in  debt  at  the  city  commissary  every  day, 
and  since  this  will  be  deducted  from  the  man^s  pay  every  week  it,  of 
course,  will  be  paid  off  first.  Bills  to  the  local  merchants  will  be  paid 
last,  if  at  all.  He  feels  that  the  city  commissary,  while  a  blessing  to 
the  poor  families,  has  made  it  hard  for  the  merchants,  for  it  has  taken 
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away  the  cash  trade  that  used  to  be  given  them  by  the  public  and 
private  relief  agencies. 

3 .  Small  butcher  shop  and  delicatessen .  The  proprietor  is  not  giving 
much  credit  this  winter.  He  is  carrying  about  15  or  16  families  well 
known  to  him,  to  an  amount  of  about  $300,  but  his  trade  is  chiefly 
cash.  Said  he  learned  his  lesson  last  year.  At  one  time  he  had 
$4,000  on  his  books  and  had  to  borrow  money  at  the  bank  to  tide 
him  over.  The  greatest  part  of  that  has  been  paid  now,  but  it  came 
in  slowly.  He  felt  this  year  would  be  worse  than  last.  He  thinks 
that  the  people  did  not  properly  appreciate  being  ^^  carried,''  and 
says  that  he  noticed  no  difference  in  their  buying,  when  doing  so  for 
credit  or  for  cash.  The  majority  refused  soup  bones  and  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meats  and  ordered  steaks  and  chops.  He  seems  to  feel  that 
the  men  won't  look  for  work  very  seriously  while  they  are  able  to  get 
meat  and  groceries  on  credit. 

4.  Medium  sized  well-equipped  and  well-stocked  store.  Fruit  and 
green  vegetables  upon  display.  The  grocer  also  carries  brooms  and 
other  household  utensils.  Most  properous  appearing  store  of  any 
that  agent  has  visited.  Has  been  in  business  here  since  April,  1921, 
and  is  carrying  on  his  books  some  of  the  people  that  the  former 
owner  had.  He  tries  not  to  close  any  accounts  unless  the  family 
makes  no  effort  to  pay.  Many  of  his  credit  customers  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  charging  their  groceries  and  then  paying  the  bill  weekly 
or  monthly.  Now,  however,  some  of  them  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  the  bill  paid  up.  Some  of  his  customers  would  have  been 
getting  aid  from  the  relief  society  if  he  had  not  extended  their  credit. 
This  grocer  thinks  that  for  the  most  part  people  are  buying  very 
economically.  Several  customers  came  during  the  interview  and  the 
agent  noticed  that  all  but  one  charged  their  purchases. 

5.  Family  of  owner  lives  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  Fairly  well- 
stocked  shelves,  mostly  canned  goods  although  there  were  apples 
and  oranges  and  cabbages  in  the  window  display.  The  grocer 
carries  no  meat  except  a  little  cooked  meat.  Not  much  bread  is 
sold,  because  most  families  are  now  making  their  own  bread.  Average 
about  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day  and  other  sales  consist  mostly  of 
bread  and  potatoes.  The  grocer  has  10  or  15  families  on  his  books. 
Most  of  these  are  also  getting  groceries  at  the  city  commissary  and 
therefore  give  very  little  trade  to  the  store.  The  largest  bill  on  the 
books  at  time  of  the  interview  was  $41.36.  Other  accounts  run 
between  $5  and  $10  apiece.  The  grocer  admitted  that  it  was  better 
for  the  families  to  buy  from  the  commissary  because  they  could  get 
things  cheaper.  Families  whom  grocer  is  carr3dng  pay  a  little  each 
week.     They  buy  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

6.  The  store  has  a  small  line  of  goods,  mostly  canned  vegetables; 
shelves  about  half  empty.  Owner  can  not  replenish  the  stock  because 
lie  can  not  collect  bills  due  him.     He  had  about  $700  on  his  books  at 
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time  of  visit.  He  has  no  limit  set  for  credit  but  allows  families  to 
get  according  to  what  he  thinks  they  are  good  for.  At  present  has 
15  or  16  families  on  his  books.  So  far  thinks  he  has  lost  only  about 
$100  in  bad  bills.     Few  people  have  moved  away  without  paying. 

7.  Rather  small  grocery  store  on  business  street  and  car  line.  It 
carries  staple  and  fancy  groceries,  flour,  feed,  lime,  and  cement.  The 
manager  said  he  knew  all  of  his  families  and  in  the  last  year  had  not 
taken  on  any  new  families  for  credit.  He  carries  about  100  famihes 
on  credit.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1919  these  100  families  owed  bills 
amounting  to  $1,200.  These  same  100  families  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1920  owed  $1,700  and  at  the  end  of  1921  owed  $3,300.  Most  of 
these  families  own  their  homes,  and  the  manager  said  he  knew^  he 
would  get  all  of  the  money.  In  the  three  years  he  had  been  running 
this  store  he  had  lost  only  $250  by  people  moving  away. 

8.  A  fair-sized,  attractive  looking  store,  carrying  a  good  line  of 
fruit,  fresh  vegetables,  etc.,  in  addition  to  staples  and  dairy  products. 
This  store  has  extended  credit  to  90  or  100  families,  to  a  total  of 
$6,000.  Can  not  make  ends  meet,  so  have  had  to  refuse  further 
credit  in  most  cases,  though  they  hate  to  do  it.  They  feel  that 
fully  one-half  of  this  is  ^^bad  debts,'^  not  so  much  that  the  families' 
intentions  are  not  good,  but  that  they  are  so  deeply  in  debt  that 
they  never  wiU  get  out.  Since  the  comissary  accounts  must  of 
necessity  be  paid  first,  the  merchants  may  never  receive  their  money. 
The  prospect  looks  even  more  discouraging  because  when  the  men 
do  go  back  to  work  it  wiU  be  at  less  pay  and  possibly  for  shorter 
hours.  One  customer  lost  his  house  last  week  and  left  town  sud- 
denly, owing  $290.  The  amount  of  credit  depends  upon  circum- 
stance. They  have  been  lenient  with  old  patrons  who  paid  regularly 
and  some  of  these  families  have  run  bills  as  high  as  $250  or  $300. 
To  other  families  not  so  well  nor  so  favorably  known  they  have 
limited  the  amount  to  $25  or  $30.  Most  of  the  families  buy  econom- 
ically, but  occasionally  a  man  or  woman  orders  extravagantly. 

The  quantity  of  milk  sold  remains  about  the  same  but  there  has 
been  a  perceptible  drop  in  the  demands  for  butter.  Very  little 
fruit  or  sweet  stuff  is  purchased  now.  Mr.  A  carries  less  than  one- 
third  as  many  boxes  of  cookies  and  cakes  as  formerly.  Aside  from 
depriving  themselves  of  fruit,  sweets,  and  butter,  the  grocer  does 
not  feel  that  the  families  have  been  lowering  their  standards  of 
living  the  past  year. 

9.  The  store  is  a  combination  meat  market  and  grocery  with 
bakery  goods,  candy,  and  smoking  supplies  on  the  side.  It  has 
much  less  stock  on  hand  now  than  before,  because  there  is  much  less 
demand.  The  owners  are  now  carrjing  on  their  books  50  families  | 
whose  fathers  are  out  of  work,  and  have  been  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half.    The  total  amount  due  from  these  families  is  about  $5,000, 
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the  amounts  varying  from  $10  to  $200.  The  grocer  interviewed 
feels  they  will  be  very  lucky  if  one-haK  of  what  is  owed  them  is  paid. 
Many  families  have  moved  away  from  the  district,  some  out  of  the 
city,  and  from  these  they  expect  nothing.  Some  people  come  in 
with  a  good  story  that  the  husband  has  a  job  and  they  will  pay  the 
first  pay  day;  they  are  given  credit  for  a  couple  of  weeks  arid  then 
are  never  seen  again.  Only  necessities  of  life  are  given  on  credit 
by  these  grocers.  Bakery  goods  are  a  serious  problem.  Many  of 
those  to  whom  credit  is  given  have  been  refused  credit  at  bakeries. 
The  grocers  discourage  charging  bread  and  cakes,  but  are  very  will- 
ing to  give  flour  on  credit  to  those  who  will  use  it. 

10.  The  store  is  located  in  the  ^^Flats,'^  a  district  where  people 
of  the  poorer  class  live — many  of  whom  are  renters.  The  store  is 
a  combination  meat  market,  grocery,  and  bakery;  and  carries  candy, 
tobacco,  and  some  dry  goods.  Previous  to  this  time  the  grocer  has 
kept  a  very  large  stock  on  hand,  but  at  the  present  time  all  the  stock 
which  he  owns  is  on  the  shelves.  The  grocer  is  at  present  carrying 
25  families  whose  fathers  are  unemployed,  and  in  most  cases  he  has 
been  carrying  them  for  more  than  a  year.  The  total  amoxmt  owed 
by  these  families  up  to  date  is  $1,501,  the  smallest  amount  being 
$10  and  the  greatest  amount  $160.  In  addition  to  these  25  families, 
the  grocer  has  been  forced  to  refuse  credit  to  10  other  families,  the 
total  amount  due  from  them  being  more  than  $800,  which  amount 
the  grocer  says  he  never  expects  to  receive.  He  still  has  some 
families,  possibly  10  or  15,  who  run  bills  and  pay  every  two  weeks. 
These,  together  with  the  few  who  pay  cash,  help  him  to  continue  in 
business.     His  business  has  fallen  off  50  per  cent  during  the  year. 

CHARITABLE  AID  BY  PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  AGENCIES.^* 
Assistance  given  the  families. 

The  families  selected  for  visiting  represented,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  cross  section  of  families  of  unemployed  men  in  the  two  cities. 
The  data  in  regard  to  the  aid  given  these  families  by  public  or  private 
relief  agencies  should,  therefore,  be  of  special  significance,  as  showing 
the  degree  to  which  families  of  working  men  are  likely  to  need  such 
assistance  when  the  misfortune  of  unemployment  overtakes  them. 
Of  the  366  families,  191 — over  half — ^had  received  charitable  aid 
during  the  father's  unemployment,  some  of  which,  however,  was 
very  small  in  amount.  In  Racine  three-fifths  of  all  the  families 
received  such  assistance;  in  Springfield  the  proportion  was  lower 
but  still  over  one-third.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  period  of 
serious  imemployment  had  been  of  considerably  longer  duration  in 
the  former  city,  which  imdoubtedly  accounts  for  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  families  seeking  aid. 

^*  See  Table  I  (p.  31),  and  Appendix  A,  Tables  2S-31,  inclusive. 
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Interval  between  loss  of  work  and  application  for  aid. 

The  following  list  shows,  for  each  city,  the  time  that  elapsed  after 
the  father  lost  his  regular  work  before  the  families  applied  for  assist- 
ance. 

Families  aided,    Families  aided, 
Interval  before  application  for  aid.  Racine.  Springfield. 

Total 141  50 

Less  than  1  month 6  5 

1-2  months 33  4 

3-5  months 42  6 

6-8  months 19  5 

9-11  months 12  2 

12  months  and  over 6 

Not  reported 23  28 

In  terms  of  percentages,  it  is  seen  that  of  the  140  families  in  the 
two  cities  for  whom  the  interval  before  the  application  for  aid  was 
reported  8  per  cent  applied  for  charitable  aid  within  less  than  a 
month  of  the  time  when  the  father  became  unemployed.  Twenty- 
six  per  cent  applied  within  1  or  2  months;  34  per  cent  within  3  to  5 
months;  17  per  cent  within  6  to  8  months;  10  per  cent  within  9  to  11 
months,  and  4  per  cent  when  the  father  had  been  unemployed  a  year 
or  longer.  Thus,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  families*  who  were 
aided  had  been  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  means  of  their 
other  resources  for  as  long  as  half  a  year  after  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  the  father  ceased.  Since  over  one-half  of  all  the  families 
received  aid,  this  means  that  approximately  one-third  of  all  the 
families  visited  in  the  tw^o  cities  were  forced  to  seek  charitable  aid 
within  six  months  of  losing  their  regular  incomes.  It  is  probable 
that  a  family  would  neither  apply  for,  nor  be  granted,  charitable  aid 
from  public  or  private  agencies  until  all  other  resources  had  been 
exhausted.  This  supposition  is  borne  out  by  data  presented  earlier 
in  this  report  in  regard  to  loans  and  debts,  and  especiaHy  debts  for 
food.  There  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  account  the  important 
but  less  readily  demonstrated  factor  of  the  deprivation  endured  by 
many  families  who  do  not  apply  for  aid. 

Duration  of  aid. 

The  length  of  time  over  which  charitable  aid  to  these  families 
extended  is  shown  below : 

Number  of  families  report- 
Duration  of  aid.                                                                                          ing  duration  of  aid. 
Total 141 

2  weeks,  le^  than  1  month 5 

1-2  months 17 

3-6  months. 21 

6-8  months 21 

9-11  months 62 

12  months  and  over 15 
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Aid  extending  over  periods  of  six  months  or  more  had  been  given  70 
per  cent  of  the  families.  More  than  one-third  of  the  families  had 
been  given  aid  amomiting  to  $100  or  more. 


CHART  :2i. 


INTERVAL  BETWEEN  LOSS  OF  WORK  AND 
AFFLICATION  FOR  AID 

140  FAMILIES  APPLYING  FOR  CHARITABLE  AID 


I34%| 


Under  I     1-2       3-5       6-8       .9-11     lamonths 
month  months  months  months  months  and  over 

^d  to  families  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extremity  represented  by  application  for 
assistance,  especially  on  the  part  of  families  that  have  always  been 
self-sustaining,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  men  in  the  families  receiving  charitable  aid  had  been  skilled 
Workers,  and  only  one-fourth  had  been  employed  at  unskilled  labor, 
l^ooking  at  these  facts  from  another  angle,  it  is  fomid  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  families  of  skilled  workers  visited  had  received  charitable 
aid,  and  58  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  men  who  had  done  work 
biassed  as  unskilled.     The  similarity  of  these  percentages  indicates 
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the  stress  in  which  the  families  of  higher-  as  well  as  of  lower-grade 
workers  had  found  themselves  when  employment  ceased. 

The  information  regarding  length  of  time  between  loss  of  work 
and  application  for  charitable  aid  showed  practically  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  cases  of  skilled  and  of  unskilled  workers. 

Relation  of  aid  received  to  total  resources. 

For  only  65  families  in  the  two  cities  was  it  possible  to  secure 
apparently  adequate  data  regarding  the  relation  between  the  amount 
of  charitable  aid  and  their  total  resources.  The  findings,  expressed 
in  percentages,  were  as  follows: 

Relation  of  charitable  aid  Number  of 

to  total  resources.  families. 

Total 65 

Less  than  5  per  cent. 20 

5-9  per  cent - 12 

10-14  per  cent - 13 

15-19  per  cent 8 

20-24  per  cent 5 

25-29  per  cent. 2 

30-39  per  cent 4 

65  per  cent 1 

For  half  these  families  charitable  aid  formed  more  than  a  tenth  of 
their  total  resources  during  the  entire  imemployment  period.  This 
implies,  of  course,  that  during  a  part  of  the  period  considerably 
greater  proportions  of  their  maintenance  were  received  from  public 
or  private  relief  agencies.  A  later  section  of  this  report  discusses 
charitable  aid  from  the  point  of  approach  of  the  relief  agency  and  the 
general  relief  problem  resulting  from  widespread  unemployment. 
The  present  analysis  based  on  two  representative  groups  of  families 
affected  by  unemployment  is  the  more  valuable  as  showing  the  effect 
of  loss  of  work  on  families  previously  having  an  income  adequate  to 
maintain  a  good  standard  of  living. 

Illustrations  of  families  that  had  been  compelled  to  seek  charitable 
aid  are  included  among  those  given  in  the  preceding  sections.  When 
the  man  could  not  find  work,  the  usual  steps  in  reaching  the  stage  of 
dependency  were:  First,  the  use  of  savings  or  the  employment  of 
mother  or  children  when  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get  work;  second, 
securing  loans  or  credit;  third,  applying  for  charitable  aid  when  aid 
from  relatives  and  other  resources  had  been  exhausted. 
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THE  COINCIDENCE  OF  ILLNESS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Extent  of  illness. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  to  relate  imemployment  of 
the  breadwinner  and  illness  in  the  families  as  cause  and  effect,  defi- 
nite as  the  correlation  may  seem  to  be  in  certain  cases,  since  there  is 
no  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  prevalence  of  illness  in  the  families 
of  unemployed  naen  with  its  extent  among  families  in  the  general 
population.  It  is,  however,  important  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
considerable  proportion  of  families  in  which  sickness  or  accidents 
were  added  to  the  misfortunes  incident  to  the  father^s  being  out  of 
work.  Often  the  incapacity  of  the  father  prevented  him  from  earn- 
ing something  at  temporary  work  or  the  illness  or  disability  of  the 
mother  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  give  her  family  the  necessary  care. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  families  that  were  using  up  their 
savings  or  were  dependent  largely  on  food  secured  through  credit,  or 
were  being  supplied  with  necessities  by  charitable  agencies,  would 
frequently  deprive  themselves  of  food  required  to  maintain  health 
and  strength.  Insufficient  clothing  and  lack  of  fuel,  together  with 
the  inevitable  lowering  of  sanitary  standards  through  crowding 
together  in  order  to  keep  warm,  to  economize  on  rent,  or  to  add  to 
the  income  by  letting  rooms  can  not  fail  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
members  of  the  family. 

In  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  366  families  the  mother  had  given  birth 
to  a  child  or  was  expecting  confinement  during  the  time  the  father 
was  imemployed.  Coming  at  a  time  when  the  family  was  deprived 
of  ordinary  comforts  or  was  actually  suffering  for  want  of  proper  food, 
this  meant  tmdue  worry  and  hardship  for  the  mother,  with  greater 
probability  of  ill  health  for  both  mother  and  child.  Illness  or  dis- 
abihties,  including  pregnancy  or  confinement,  during  the  time  of 
unemployment  were  reported  by  231  families — 63  per  cent  of  the 
entire  nimiber.  These  families  included  852  children — almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  children. 

The  following  list  gives  the  nimiber  of  families  in  which  the 
various  members  were  ill: 

Number  of  families 
Members  of  families  ill.  reportiD^  iliness. 

Total 231 

Mother , 52 

Father 12 

One  or  more  children 58 

Mother  and  father 10 

Mother  and  one  or  more  children 64 

Father  and  one  or  more  children 11 

Mother,  father,  and  one  or  more  children 24 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  these  families  reported  one  or  both  parents  ill^  while  only 
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68  per  cent  of  them  reported  illness  among  the  children.  Under 
ordinary  circmnstances  it  would  be  expected  that  more  families 
would  report  illnesses  among  the  children  than  among  the  parents, 
especially  since  several  contagious  diseases  had  been  epidemic  among 
children  in  one  of  the  cities  studied. 

Debts  for  medical  care. 

Doctoi^'  bills  and  hospital  care  comprised  a.  very  considerable 
part  of  the  burden  of  debts  which  would  continue  to  oppress  these 
families  long  after  the  father  resumed  work.  Judging  from  the  con- 
ditions reported  by  the  families,  many  were  going  without  needed 
medical  attention.  Others  were  receiving  medical  aid  through  the 
companies  that  had  employed  the  men,  from  free  clinics  or  dispen- 
saries, charitable  societies,  or  the  city  poor  department.  The  longer 
duration  of  unemployment  in  Racine  is  reflected  in  the  information 
given  by  the  families  regarding  doctors'  bills,  and  debts  for  confine- 
ment expenses,  and  hospital  care.  Although  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  Springfield  families  reported  illnesses  during  the  father's  unem- 
ployment, many  of  these  were  apparently  not  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
or  else  the  families  still  had  sufl&cient  funds  to  pay  the  bills.  A  total 
of  128  families — ^more  than  a  third  of  all  the  families  visited — said 
that  they  had  outstanding  debts  for  medical  service.  The  amounts 
of  these  debts  were  given  by  76  of  the  85  Racine  families,  and  by 
32  of  the  43  famiHes  in  Springfield.  More  than  a  fourth  had  debts 
amounting  to  $50  or  more  for  the  services  of  doctors,  dentists,  mid- 
wives,  and  hospitals. 

Number 

of  families 

Amount  of  debt.  reporting. 

Total 108 

Less  than  $50 78 

$50,  less  than  $100 16 

$100,  less  than  $200.. 8 

$200  and  over 6 

The  amounts  reported  by  the  families  in  the  last  group  were  $200, 
$210,  $272,  $275,  $437,  and  $500.  Only  1  of  the  Sprin^eld  families 
reported  outstanding  debts  of  $100  or  more,  while  13  of  the  Racine 
families  had  the  larger  amoimts. 

Seven  of  the  Racine  famiUes  were  in  debt  to  undertakers.  The 
six  who  stated  the  amounts  of  this  indebtedness  owed  from  $22  to 
$85  for  funeral  expenses.  The  aggregate  indebtedness  because  of 
illness  or  death  was  $5,772.50  for  a  total  of  108  families. 

Unemployment  among  families  given  nursing  seryfce. 

It  was  not  possible  to  secure  general  information  regarding  the 
prevalence  of  unemployment  among  the  families  who  were  receiving 
inedioal  or  nursing  care  in  the  two  cities.    Certain  data  were^  however, 
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secured  from  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  of  Springfield  concerning 
70  families  under  its  care  in  February,  1922,  in  which  the  father  was 
unemployed.  These  figures  are  of  special  interest  in  connection  with 
infant  welfare. 

In  53  of  the  70  families  there  was  a  newborn  baby  or  the  mother 
was  expecting  confinement.  As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in 
tills  report,  this  situation  adds  to  the  handicap  of  the  loss  of  the 
father's  earnings  and  the  need  of  relieving  the  mother  of  some  of  her 
household  duties,  and  interferes  with  her  efforts  to  increase  the  family 
income  through  her  own  earnings.  It  means  in  every  case  some  added 
burden  of  expense,  even  though  the  nursing  service  is  provided  free. 
Of  the  babies  born  in  the  city  during  the  entire  unemployment  period, 
many  who  did  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  visiting  nurses  must 
have  been  handicapped,  even  before  birth,  by  the  hardships  incident 
upon  the  loss  of  a  steady  family  income. 

In  these  70  families  reported  by  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association 
there  were  188  children,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  under  3  years 
of  age,  a  fifth  were  between  3  and  6  years,  and  only  3  were  of  possible 
working  age.  Two  of  the  70  families  had  no  children,  and  in  23 
families  there  was  only  1  child.  A  total  of  34  families  had  2,  3,  or 
4  children.  In  8  families  there  were  5  children,  2  families  had  7, 
and  in  1  family  there  were  11. 

Almost  half  of  the  70  families  had  received  assistance  from  a  pubUc 
or  private  relief  agency  or  other  organization.  The  leading  relief 
society  in  the  city  had  given  aid  to  17  families  who  had  not  been 
helped  by  any  other  agency,  and  to  10  others  who  had  received 
assistance  from  the  city  poor  department,  children's  aid  or  protective 
societies,  churches,  dispensaries,  and  other  organizations.  The  city 
poor  department  was  the  only  agency  helping  2  families,  and  was 
one  of  the  agencies  aiding  11  other  families. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  not  given  as  representing  a  complete  report 
on  the  prevalence  of  tmemployment  among  families  given  nursing 
care  by  this  organization.  The  information  is  necessarily  incomplete, 
because  it  relates  only  to  the  families  that  the  nurses  on  the  staff  of 
the  association-^  had  visited  recently,  and  about  which  they  were, 
therefore,  informed  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

49090°— 23 7 
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DetaHiBd  Table  E.— JPamtlies  reporting  illness  during  the  period  of  the  father^ s  wnerrir 

ploymenU^ 


Employ- 

Average 
montmy 

ment  of 
mother. 

Num- 

Sched- 

Duration of 

resources 

ber 

Age  of  each 

ule 

unem- 

during 

of 

child 

Illness  reported  by  family. 

No. 

ployment. 

unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Away 
from 
home. 

home. 

chil- 
dren. 

(years). 

2 

16  mos.  4  das 

n.r.2 

4 

1,3,5,7.... 

Child  5  years,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever, 
measles;   child  7  years,  diphtheria, 

scarlet  fever. 

10 

8mos.  5das... 

n.  r. 

4 

6,9,11,13.. 
2,4,6,7,8.. 

Child  6  years,  pneumonia. 
Mother  sick;  child  7  years,  always  has 
been  weak;  child  8  years,  sore  throat. 
Father,  rheumatism;  mother,  confine- 

12 

12  mos.  23  das.. 

n.  r. 

.'.'.'.'.'. 

5 

18 

14  mos.  29  das.. 

n.  r. 

5 

9mos.,2,5, 

6,8. 

ment;  child  6  years,  pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia; child  8  years,  scarlet  fever. 
Father,  pain  In  side;  child  4  years,  fever 
105°,  blood  running  out  of  mouth. 

19 

7mos.  20das.- 

n.r. 

5 

1,3,4,8,10. 

21 

20mos.  2das.. 

$41.60 

5 

4,7,9,11,14 

Father,  operation:  mother,  111  "inside 

and  in  head";  child  4  years,  stomach 

trouble. 

25 

14  mos.  1  day.. 

n.r. 

3 

10,14,16... 

Mother,  tumor,  sick  for  a  long  time, 

died  In  April,  1921. 
Children  6  and  8  years,  scarlet  fever, 

27 

lOmos.  5das.. 

54.22 

2 

6,8 

city  nurses,  6  weeks  (no  doctor). 
Child  9  years,  tonsils  removed;  child  10 
years,  dipntheria,  tonsils  removed; 

31 

14  mos.  19  das.. 

n.r. 

5 

2,4,9,10,12 

moved. 

32 

13  mos.  26  das. 

n.r. 

V 

4 

1,3,5,6.... 

Mother,  womb  trouble;  child  6  years, 
rheumatism. 

33 

14  mos.  9  das.. 

n.r. 

5 

7,8,10,12, 
16. 

Father,  cut  his  hand;  mother,  stomach 

trouble;  child  12  years,  bad  cough 

and  colds. 

34 

11  mos.  10  das.. 

n.r. 

5 

4,  6,  8,  11, 
1^,16. 

Child  6  years,  mumps;  children  4, 8,  and 

11  years,  scarlet  fever  (no  doctor). 

36 

15  mos.  24  das.. 

n.r. 

V 

3 

2,4,6 

Father,  in  hospital  (illness  not  given); 
mother,  pleurisy. 

Father,  kidney  trouble;  mother  con- 
finement; child  6  years,  scarier  fever. 

Mother,  confinement;  child  11  months, 
ill;  child  7  years,  diseased  tonsils, 

37 

12mos.9das... 

n.r. 

3 

4  mos.,  4, 6. 

38 

13  mos.  28  das.. 

n.r. 

2 

11  mos.,  7.. 

imdemourished. 

39 

13mos.5das... 

63.00 

\/ 

3 

1,3,5 

Mother,  nervous  breakdown;  child  3 
years,  diphtheria. 

40 

8 mos.  5 das... 

83.84 

3 

1,3,5 

Mother,  pregnant;  child  5  years,  hurt 

head. 

41 

11  mos.  10  das.. 

n.r. 

3 

2  mos.,  2, 4 

Mother,  confinement;  child  4  years, 
scarlet  fever  and  diseased  tonsils. 

43 

17  mos.  5  das... 

50.46 

2 

10,10 

Mother,  influenza  twice,  ill  now  (stom- 

ach, throat,  nose,  and  head). 

44 

12  mos.  26  das. 

n.r. 

,7 

2,4,6,9,11, 
13,  14. 

Mother,  confinement  (baby  died);  child 

4  years,  colds. 
Mother,  operation;  child  5  years,  chills 

50 

8mos.  2das... 

60.63 

5 

3,5,6,9,9.. 

and  fever;  children  6  and  9  years, 
scarlet  fever;  whole  family  has  had 

colds. 

52 

19  mos.  8  das... 

268.09 

3 

10,13,15... 

tlon,  died  June,  1921. 

53 

17  mos.  3  das. . 

n.r. 

y 

3 

4,5,8...... 

Child  4  years,  pneumonia. 
Father,  blood  poisoning;  motl^r,  "sick 
Inside";  children  6  and  8  years,  ton- 

56 

14  mos.  8  das. . 

44.11 

3 

6,8,10 

sillitis. 

58 

15  mos.  6  das.. 

81.09 

6 

6mos,4,6, 
8,  9,11. 

Mother,  confinement;  all  the  children 

had  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria; 
child,  age  n.  r.,  died;  chUd  8  years, 
measles. 

59 

16  mos.  9  das. . 

6a  54 

}/ 

2 

2,7 

Father,  stomach  trouble;  child  7  years, 
scarlet  fever,  tonsillitis. 

60 

lOmos.  5das. . 

54.19 

3 

2,4,5 

Father,   tubercular;   mother,   scarlet 

fever  and  diphtheria:  child  4  years, 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 

62 

15mos.ndas.. 

52.00 

3 

1,2,3 

Father  and  mother  and  aU  children  had 

"itch";  mother,  confinement;  child 

1  year,  bolls,  undernourished. 
Fatnw,  influenza  and  rheumatism; 

63 

21  mos.  9  das... 

49.35 

y 

2 

13,16 

mother,  stomach  trouble,  swollen 
foot;  child  13  years,  undernourished. 

64 

13  mos.  5  das.. 

69.66 

2 

2,4 

Children  2  and  4  years,  scarlet  fever. 

ilmtiides  only  a  partial  list  of  the  families 
•  N.  r.  cl|aifi@s  not  reported. 


rep(»1dngilliie^. 
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Detailed  Table  E. — Families  reporting  illness  during  the  period  of  the  father^ s  unemr 

ployment — Continued. 


Duration  of 

unem- 
ployment. 


Average 
montnly 
resources 
during 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 


14mos.l0das. 

8  mos.  22  das . . 
18  mos.  7  das 
14  mos.  19  das.. 


16  mos.. 


15  mos.  15  das. 

13  mos.  21  das.. 

10  mos.  25  das.. 
5  mos.  26  das 

8  mos.  3  das  . 

9  mos.  29  das.. 

13  mos.  18  das.. 

15  mos.  1  day. 
13  mos.  10  dg^.. 


16  mos.  17  das.. 

16  mos.  25  das. 
14  mos.  24  das. 
14  mos.  28  das. 


13  mos.  8  das.. 
15  mos.  3  das. 


Smog.  15  das.. 
11  mos.  25  das 


8  mos.  19  das.. 

12  mos.  26  das. 
16  mos.  6  das. 

13  mos.  22  das. 

9  mos.  19  das. 
13  mos.  19  das. 

13  mos.  22  das. 
12  mos.  20  das. 


Away 
from 
home. 


$50.00 
120.36 
79.33 


44.96 

84.05 
103.28 


n.  r. 
67.80 


72.84 
n.  r. 


94.63 
n.r. 

n.  r. 

n.r. 
40.06 
85.16 


n.  r. 
n.r. 


n.r. 
n.r. 


n.  r. 
n.  r. 

n.  r. 

35.11 

n.r. 

n.r. 
52.73 


Employ- 
ment of 
mother. 


At 
home. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
chil- 
dren. 


Age  of  each 

child 

(years). 


4  mos.,  2- 
4,  6,  8, 
10.  12, 

7,9,14... 


2,4,5 

5,14,17.. 
5  mos.,  2, 

2,  5,  7, 

10. 
10  mos.,  2, 

6. 


2,4,7 

6  mos.,  4, 
6,  8,  10, 
12. 

4,7 

1,5,7.... 

1,2 

7,9,11... 

2,6,9.... 

5,6,8,9.. 

8  mos.,  2, 
6, 10, 12. 


2,6 

9,10 

1,3,6 

1,3,5 

9,10,17.. 
1,  4,  8,  10, 

15,17. 
3,4,7... 
3  mos.,  3 

mos.,  2, 

4,6,t. 
1,  5.  7, 10, 

11,12. 
10,12,14. 
10  mos.  6, 

11. 
1,3,6 

6  mos.,  3, 

5. 
9  mos.,  2, 

7,  8,  13, 

15. 
2,4 

2,11,13.. 


Illness  reported  by  family. 


Mother,  confinement;  child  4  years,  IE; 

child  4  months,  undernourished,  sick 

since  bom;  aU  children  p^  and 

emaciated. 
Father,  rheimaatism;  mother,  operation 

needed. 
Mother,  operation. 
Mother,  overwork  after  opOTaticm. 
Mother,  confinement;  children  10, 7, 5, 

2  years,  all  mumps;  child  2  years, 

eczema. 
Father,  bad  cold;  mother,  poor  teeth, 

pregnant  during  unemployment,  has 

had  two  operations;  children,   10 

months,  2,  6  years,  bad  colds. 
Father,  stomach  operation,  rupture; 

mother,  operation,  diphtheria,  steep- 
ing sickness. 
Mother,   confinement,   heart   trouble 

and  rheumatism;   child   12   years, 

heart  trouble. 
Mother,  confinement  (baby  died). 
Mother,  needs  operation;  child  1  year, 

convulsions. 
Father,  bad  colds;  mother,  miscarriage 

all  children,  colds. 
Father,    inflammatory    rhetmiatism; 

mother,  kidney  trouble;   child  11 

years,  leakage  of  heart;  all  children, 

whooping  cough. 
Mother,  premature  birth,   operation 

later;  child  2  years,  tonsus  removed; 

all  children,  bad  colds. 
Mother,  rheimiatism;  child  5  years, 

whooping  cough. 
Mother,  confinement;  child  12  years, 

diseased    tonsils,    threatened   with 

tuberciilosis;  child  2  years,  abscess 

on  eye,  children  2  years  and  8  months, 

undernourished. 
Child  6  years,  whoophig  cough;  child 

2  years,  pneumonia,  whooping  cough, 

and  bad  cold. 
Mother,  nervousness;  child  10  years, 

diphtheria. 
Mother,  rheumatism,  goiter,  nervous- 
ness. 
Mother,  confinement;  child  6  years, 

nervous,  rundown;  children  5,  3,  1 

years,  bad  colds. 
Children  17  and  10  years,  scarlet  fever. 
Child  8  years,  pneumonia;  child  4 

years,  bad  cold. 
Children  3,  4, 7  years,  scarlet  fever. 
Mother,  had  nervous  breakdown  after 

birth  of  twins. 

Child  11  years,  diphtheria. 

Child  10  years,  scarlet  fevOT  in  hospital. 
Mother,  confinement,   op^ation  tcx 

appendicitis. 
Moth^,  not  well,  has  had  dty  doctor 

several  times. 
Fath^,  has  mastdd  trouble. 

Father,  rheumatism;  moth^,  confine- 
ment. 

Child  4  years,  ear  trouble,  shcmld  have 

treatment. 
Moth^.  sprained  arm;  child  11  years, 

diphuieraa;  child  2  years^  influeosa. 
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Detailed  Table  E. — Families  reporting  illness  during  the  period  of  the  father* &  unem- 
ployment— Continued . 


Sched- 
ule 
No. 


Duration  of 

unem- 
ployment. 


Average 
montmy 
resources 
during 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 


Employ- 
ment of 
mother. 


Away 
from 
home. 


At 
home, 


Num- 
ber 
of 
chil- 
dren. 


Age  of  each 
child 

(years). 


Illness  reported  by  family. 


161 
164 
169 

173 

174 

179 

180 

182 

186 
187 

190 

194 
195 
196 


203 
205 

209 

212 

213 

214 

216 

217 

218 

220 
227 

228 

229 
230 

231 

232 

233 

239 


6  mos.  21  das. . 

6  mos.  21  das. . 
12  mos.  20  das.. 

14  mos.  16  das.. 

15  mos.  9  das. . 
15m(B.  8 das.. 

12  mos.  16  das.. 

12mos.24das.. 

13  mos.  19  das.. 

14  mos.  3  das. . 
ISmos 

12  mos.  21  das.. 

12  mos.  24  das. - 
9mos 

14  mos.  28  das.. 

16  mos 

17  mos.  10  das.. 
10  mos.  10  das.. 

12  mos.  23  das.. 

16  mos.  2  das.. 
13 mos.  2 das.. 

17  mos.  18  das.. 

15 mos.  3 das., 

12  mos.  15  das.. 

7  mos.  20  das.  ^ 

19  mos,  6  das. . 

13  mos.  5  das. . 

15  mos.  5  das. . 

15  mos.  12  das.. 

16  mos.  11  das.. 

15  mos.  23  das., 
n.r — 

6  mos.  17  das.  * 
lyr.4mos.lda 


n.r. 

n.r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 


n.r. 
n.r. 


$83.48 

37.48 
n.r. 


n.r. 
62.14 


123.29 

n.r. 
n.r. 
76.80 
n.r. 


70.94 
79.63 

167.34 

56.77 

n.r. 

n.r. 


n.r. 


49. 49 
n.r. 


65.46 


119.71 
n.r. 

109.29 

n.r. 

n.r. 

n.r. 


1,  3,  7,  9, 
11. 

1,9,12,13, 

15, 17. 
4,   11.  13, 

15,  ie. 

6,9 

l;!±::: 

8  mos.  4, 
6,8. 

9  mos.,  7, 
8. 

12,16 

4,9,14 

7,9,12 

1,  3,  6,  9, 
11,13,15, 
17. 

4,  7, 12, 14. 

9  mos.,  7, 

9,11. 
2,3,8,8,9, 

15. 
1,5,6 

3,5,8 

9  mos.,  3, 

5, 7, 9. 
1,4^5,7,9, 

7...'. 

4,  7, 11, 14. 
5,6,8 

6,  10,  13, 
14, 16. 

5  mos.,  4, 6. 
1,  4,  7, 10, 

12. 
1, 5, 12, 14, 

18. 

3,5,9,13., 

1.4^  Ml. 

8,10 

1,5,7,10.. 

5,8,10,11, 

1§,14. 
2,4 

2,6,9,12.. 

3,  7.  8,  10, 


Mother,  pregnant;  child  3  years,  put 
her  eye  out;  whole  family  quaran- 
tined for  scarlet  fever. 

Children  17  and  1  years,  influenza. 

Child  16  3rears,  operation. 

Child  9  years,  whooping  cough;  child 
6  years,  pneumonia. 

Child  6  years,  scarlet  fever. 

Mother,  operation;  child  4  years,  siib- 
ncMinal  and ' '  fits" ;  child  3  years,  ton- 
sils and  adenoids  removed. 

Mother,  confinement;  child  8  years, 
broke  arm;  child  6  years,  cut  blood 


Mother,  confinement;  child  7  years,  ton- 
sils and  adenoids  removed. 

Mother,  rheumatism;  child  12  years, 
diphtheria. 

Child  9  years,  influenza. 

Father,  pneumonia;  mother,  general 
breakdown. 

Mother,  rheumatism;  child  6  years, 
diphtheria;  child  9  years,  scarlet  fever 

Father,  operation;  mother,  appendici- 
tis, miscarriage. 

Child  4  years,  kidney  trouble,  died 
August,  1921. 

Children  3  and  2  years,  diphthena; 
child  15  years,  tonmllit's. 

Father,  diphtheria;  mother,  confine- 
ment, blood  poison,  Influenza,  leak- 
age of  heart;  child  1  year,  bronchitis; 
all  children,  diphtheria. 

Child  3  years,  scarlet  fever. 

Father,  strained  back  while  at  work, 
in  hospital. 

Mother,  opemtion. 

Mother,  general  health  not  good,  com- 
plication foEowing  influenza. 

Father,  grippe;  mother,  sore  knee; 
child  11  years,  scarlet  fever. 

Mother,  operation;  child  5  years,  ton- 
sils and  adencdds  removed,  epilepnc/ 
child  6  years,  mumps. 

Mother,  not  very  strong,  open  sore  on 
ankle  resulting  from  operation  2  years 

CMdren,  4  and  6  years,  scarlet  fever. 

Child  4  yeare,  diphtheria  and  pneu- 
monia: child  1  year,  broken  leg. 

Father,  leg  broken  and  foot  crushed, 
run  over  by  auto;  mother,  confine- 
ment. ,       ,„„ 

Child  13  years,  tuberculosis  of  ^oneM 
in  a  cast;  all  children,  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria. 

Child  4  years,  rhetizoatism. 

Child  8  years,  diphtheria.  . ., , , 

Father,  operation  for  rupture;  chiw  i 

y^r,  diphtheria  and  mumps. 
Mother,  colds  and  backache;  childreu 

11  and  13  jeam, diphtifeeria.  .    ..,. 
Child  2  years,  infantfle  paralj^;  (^^ 

age  n.  r.  died,  stomacai  trouble. 
M^er,  "ran  down";  cMld  9  f^ 

mumps. 
Fath^,  Thmm&tSsm;  mother, 

riage,  nervousness. 
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LED  Table  E. — Families  reporting  illness  during  the  period  of  the  father^ s  unem- 
ployment— Continued . 


Duraticm  of 

unem- 
ployment. 


9mos.9das... 


lOmos.lOdas.. 

1  yr.  7  mos.  12 

das. 
6  mos.  23  das.. 

10mos.20das.. 
1  yr.  1  mo.  27 
das. 
r.  4  mos.  6 


resources 
during 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 


lyr.  4 
das. 


2  yrs.  1  mo.  6 

das. 
1  yr.  4  mos.  6 

das. 
1  yr.  n.  r.  mos. 

—  das. 

8  mos.  9  das... 


lyr.  10  das 

1  yr.  7  mos.  6 
das. 

8 mos.  8das..- 
6 mos.  23  das.. 


4mos. 

1  yr.  1  mo.  29 

das. 
1  yr.  2  mos.  24 

das. 
9  mos.  19  das. - 

6  mos.  13  das.. 


1  yr.  1  mo.  15 

das. 
1  yr.  3  mos.  18 

das. 
1  yr.  2  mos.  — 

das. 

6  mos.  20  das. . 

8 mos. 23  das.. 
1  yr.  1  mo.  18 
das. 

1  yr.  2  mos.  21 
das. 

lyr.^das.... 
6  mos.  28  das.. 
1  yr.  1  mo.  22 

das. 
9  mos.  25  das.. 


9mos.  25das... 
10  mos.  25  das . 


Averag( 
monthl; 


Employ- 
I  ment  of 
^     mother. 


Away     . . 


n.  r.  y 

n.  r 

$53.70  i^ 

4L10  i^ 

n.  r 

84.99    

n.  r.  ^^ 

n.  r.  \^ 

n.  r.  j/ 

n.  r.  ^ 

n.  r.  j/ 

n.  r.  y^ 

n.  r.  i^ 


46.14 
n.  r. 


n.  r. 
n.  r. 
n.  r. 

n.  r. 


n.  r. 
n.  r. 


46.53 
n.  r. 

7&28 


60.86 

101.69 
n.  r. 


n.  r.       y 

85.93   

n.  r 


Num- 
ber 
of 
chil- 
dren. 


Age  of  each 

child 

(years). 


4,  8, 10, 12. 

3  mos.,  1, 
3,  5,  6. 

7,11.: 

7,9 

7,11,12,16 
3,  5.  7,  12, 

14. 
11  mos.,  1, 

3,  7, 14. 

1,2 

7  mos.,  2.. 
2,7,9,15.. 

8,10,12... 

3,5 

3,  6, 12, 13 

6,  9,  10,  13 
1,4,5.... 


21  das.,  2. 

1,4,5,8.. 

4,  7,  8,  12, 

13, 16, 17. 

1,12.... 


2,  5,  7,  9, 
10, 12, 14 

5,  7,  9,  12, 

15,17. 
10,15 


7,  9, 12, 14 


9, 12, 13, 15, 

16. 
3,5,8,11. 
6,9,10,13 


3,5,7,9,10. 


3,5,8. 
7,10.. 


9  mos.,  1 . . 
7,14,16.. 

4,6,8,10... 

6, 8 ,  11, 14, 
15. 


Illness  reported  by  family. 


Father,  nervous  indigestion  "attacks"; 
mother,  two  operations;  child  12 
years,  pneumonia. 

Father,  auto  accident;  mother,  ccm- 
finement;  child  1  year,  grippe. 

Mother,  breakdown  on  account  of  hard 
work  and  worry. 

Father,  breakdown;  mother,  nervous, 
operation;  child  9  years,  operation. 

Mother,  operation. 

Child  14  years,  infected  tonsils;  child 
12  years,  heart  trouble. 

Father,  blood  poisoning;  mother,  con- 
finement* child  3  years,  eye  and  fam 
cut;  child  1  year,  hand  crushed. 

Child  2  years,  spinal  trouble. 

Mother,  confinement;  child  2  years, 

tonsiUitis. 
Mother,  nervous  trouble;  child  7  years, 

ptomaine  poisoning;  child  9  years, 

stomach  trouble. 
Mother,  worn  out;  child  8  years,  eye 

trouble;  children  10  and  12  years, 

undernourished . 
Child  5  years,  tonsillectomy  and  colds; 

child  3  vears,  colds. 
Mother,  "run  down";  child  12  years, 

anaemic;  child  13  years,  gland  opera- 
tion. 
Mother,  grippe  and  general  breakdown. 
Mother,  ear  trouble;  children  4  and  5 

years,  ear  trouble;  child  4  years, 

teeth  infected;  child  5  years,  tonsil- 
lectomy. 
Mother,  confinement;  child  2  years, 

pneumonia  and  convulsions. 
Mother,  pregnant;    children    1,  5,  8 

years,  chicken  pox. 
AE  children  had  influenza. 

Mother,  grippe;  child  12  years,  tonsil- 
lectomy. 

Father  and  children  9  and  10  years, 
influenza;  child  5  years,  burned  arm 
severely. 

Mother,  operation  for  cancer. 

Mother,  ill;  child  15  years,  in  hospital. 

Father,  rheumatism  (can  not  work 

regularly);  child  14  years,  ojyeration 

on  head. 
Child  12  years,  has  been  ill,  in  open-air 

school  now;  child  15  years,  not  weU. 
Father,  penumonia. 
Mother,  neuritis;  child  6  years,  cold; 

children  9  and  13  years,  tonsils  ana 

adenoids  removed. 
Mother,  rim  down  because  of  overwOTk; 

child  7  years,  tonsillitis;  child  9  years, 

tuberculosis  of  the  hip. 
Child  3  years,  pneumonia. 
Child  7  jrears,  intestinal  trouble. 
Mother,  confinement,  pregnant  again; 

child  1  year,  mumps. 
Mother,  threatened  with  tuberculosis; 

child  7  years,  diphtheria  and  cold; 

child  16  years ,  cold . 
Child  4  years,  pneumonia;  diild  6  years 

tonsils  removed,  kidney  trouble. 
Mother,  heart  trouble;  child  11  years, 

pain  in  side  due  to  fall;  child  14  years, 

results  of  being  sthick  by  auto. 


m 
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DmTAUMD  Tablb  E. — Families  reporting  illness  during  the  period  of  the  father^ s  unem^ 

ptoyment — Continued. 


Sched- 
ule 
No. 

Diirationof 

unem- 
ployment. 

Average 
montniy 
resources 
during 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Employ- 
ment of 
mother. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
chil- 
dren. 

Illness  reported  by  family. 

Away 
from 
home. 

At 
home. 

345 
346 

lyr.3mos.lda. 

1  year.  5  mos.  3 
das. 

1  yr.  2  mos.  6 

1  yr.  1  mos.  6 
das. 

1  yr.  6  mos.  9 

2yrs.  8 das.... 

7  mos.  12  das.. 

1  yr.  2  mos.  16 
das. 

2yrs.  29das... 
IniO.  29 das... 

n.  r. 

106.20 
111.94 

n.  r. 
n.  r. 

65.76 

V 

4 

6 
8 

5 
6 

3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

6,9,15,16.. 

2  das.,  2, 4, 
6,7,10. 

2,  4,  6,  8, 
11,13,15, 
16. 

4,  6,  8,  11, 
12. 

2,  4,  6,  8, 
13,15. 

4,7,8 

4,7.. 

9,15 

1,7 

4,10 

Father,  appendicitis;  mother,  "run 
down";  cMdren  6  and  9  years,  ton- 
sils removed;  child  16  years  threat- 
ened with  tuberculosis. 

Mother,  confinement;  child  4  years, 
tonsilUtis;  child  7  years,  nasal  diph- 
theria. 

Father,  strained  back;  child  2  years, 
pneumonia;  child  13  years,  crippled 
from  infantile  paralysis;  child  15 
vears,  appendicitis;  child  16  years, 
blind  in  one  eye. 

Father,  ulcers  o*f  the  stomach;  mother, 
pregnant;  child  12  years,  Mdney 
trouble. 

Father,  grippe;  mother,  abscess  under 
arm,  grippe;  children  2,  4,  6,  8,  13 
years,  gnppe;  child  18  years,  pneu- 
monia. 

Mother,  "not  strong";  child  4  years, 
boils,  tonsils  removed. 

CJhild  4  years,  diphtheria;  chHd  7  years, 
heart  trouble. 

Father,  malaria;  mother,  Bright's  dis- 
ease (died);  child  15  years,  nervous- 
ness and  leakage  of  heart. 

Father,  effects  of  being  gassed  in  war; 
mother,  weak  and  nervous;  child  1 
year,  undernourished;  child  7  years, 
undernourished  and  needs  glasses. 

Mother,  confinement  (chUd  died). 

347 

351 
364 

358 

361 

62.70 
205.03 

n.  r. 
n.  r. 

365 

366 
367 

V 

V 

Families  handicapped  by  illness. 

The  many  factors  interrelated  with  illness  in  the  families  of  un- 
employed men — ^whether  as  cause,  effect,  or  merely  occurring  coin- 
cidently — are  best  shown  in  illustrations  such  as  the  following. 

The  father  of  five  children,  ranging  in  age  from  1  to  11  years,  was 
born  in  England  35  years  ago,  has  been  in  America  19  yea^^  and  has 
taken  out  his  citizenship  papers.  The  mother  is  American  born. 
They  live  in  a  respectable  residential  section  of  the  city.  The  house 
needs  painting,  but  otherwise  is  in  good  repair;  it  has  furnace  heat 
and  gas.  It  is  well  furnished.  There  is  a  yard  of  good  size  in  the 
rear. 

The  father  was  a  machinist  in  a  shoe  factory  and  earned  about 
$140  a  month.  In  June,  1921,  he  injured  his  hand  with  a  needle; 
blood  poisoning  set  in,  and  when  he  was  well  several  weeks  later  he 
could  not  get  work.  Since  then  he  has  earned  only  $30  at  irregular 
work.  Besides  the  father's  accident  the  family  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  illness  and  misfortune.  Last  September  the  3-year-old  girl  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye  as  the  result  of  a  fall.  The  whole  family  has 
just  come  out  of  six  weeks'  quarantine  for  scarlet  fever.  The  father 
had  temporary  work  at  the  time  the  children  were  taken  ill  and  had 
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to  give  up  his  job.  The  mother  is  pregnant  and  expects  confinement 
in  February,  and  is  feeling  so  miserable  that  she  has  to  spend  most 
of  her  time  in  bed.  The  mother  says  every  time  the  children  go  out 
they  contract  colds,  and  she  attributes  this  to  undernourishment. 
They  have  never  had  much  sickness  in  the  family  before. 

The  mother  would  like  to  give  the  children  milk  but  can  not  afford 
it.  She  used  to  buy  2  quarts  daily  but  now  buys  none,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  not  given  milk  at  school.  The  family  has  eaten  more  bread 
and  sirup  the  last  six  months  than  ever  before — to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  other  things.  The  mother  says  they  have  had  no  new  clothes, 
but  that  she  has  done  her  best  to  make  over  everything  in  the  house. 
She  has  even  taken  her  last  petticoat  to  make  a  dress  for  the  oldest 
girl;  she  does  not  need  it,  as  she  spends  most  of  her  time  in  bed. 
The  family  is  deeply  in  debt.  They  owe  one  doctor  a  bill  of  $60, 
and  the  specialist  who  operated  on  the  little  girl's  eye,  $150;  also 
$80  to  a  grocer,  and  a  large  amount  to  the  city  for  rent  and  groceries. 
They  have  had  to  drop  all  their  insurance  policies — $1,500  for  the 
father,  $350  for  the  mother,  and  small  industrial  policies  costing  10 
cents  a  month  for  the  children. 

A  young  Irish  couple  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  the  payments  on 
the  insurance  policies  which  both  had  been  carrying,  and  this  has 
meant  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  $141.44  already  paid  in.  During 
the  year's  unemployment  of  the  father,  they  have  also  gone  into 
debt  for  food  and  medical  attendance  to  the  amount  of  $88.  The 
father  has  secm^ed  temporary  jobs  amounting  to  something  over 
two  months'  time,  md  the  mother  for  six  months  sewed  in  the  alter- 
ation room  of  a  department  store,  earning  $15  weekly.  The  two 
little  girls  of  5  and  3  years  were  left  in  the  care  of  the  father  when  he 
was  at  home,  and  at  other  times  with  a  neighbor.  The  mother  is 
not  now  working,  and  the  $12  a  week  which  the  father  is  earning 
at  city  work  represents  the  entire  income.  The  elder  child  has  had 
her  tonsils  removed  during  the  year,  and  both  children  have  suffered 
much  with  colds.  Not  able  to  afford  coal  to  heat  all  of  their  four- 
room  apartment,  the  family  is  livii^  in  the  kitchen  and  one  bedroom. 
The  cluldren  are  drinking  large  quantities  of  tea,  because  the  parents 
can  not  afford  to  buy  milk. 

In  a  Slavic  family  consisting  of  a  father,  two  sons  of  10  and  16, 
and  two  daughters  of  14  and  18  years,  the  mother  died  nine  months 
ago,  after  a  lingering  illness.  The  father  is  a  blacksmith's  helper 
and  had  been  a  steady  worker,  the  mother  had  been  economical, 
and  the  family  had  managed  to  save  $1,200  by  the  time  the  father 
lost  his  job.  Dxu*ing  the  14  months  he  has  been  out  of  work  he  has 
earned  just  $88.90.  The  16-year-old  boy  earned  $30  on  a  farm  last 
summer,  the  oldest  girl  worked  two  weeks  making  about  $7.50  a 
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week,  and  the  rent  of  the  second  floor  had  brought  them  $180,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $313  since  the  period  of  unemployment  began.  The 
doctor  came  every  day  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  the 
mother^s  illness,  charging  $3  a  visit.  This  bill  has  all  been  paid 
except  $15  or  $20,  and  also  the  fmieral  expenses,  which  came  to 
$500.  Thes9  bills,  plus  expenditures  for  food  and  clothing,  have 
eaten  up  every  cent  of  their  savings. 

The  18-year-  old  daughter  has  been  keeping  house  since  her  mother's 
death.  Just  t^70  weeks  before  the  agent^s  visit  she  had  obtained 
work  in  a  shirt  lactory,  to  earn  money  enough  for  clothes  for  her- 
seK.  The  house  seemed  beautifully  kept,  but  the  father  thought 
it  was  too  hard  for  her  to  work  and  to  keep  house  too. 

The  16-year-old  boy  has  finished  the  eighth  grade  and  is  now 
going  to  a  business  college.  It  means  a  real  sacrifice  for  the  family, 
for  it  costs  $150  a  year,  but  the  father  will  not  let  him  stop.  He 
says  that  if  the  boy  has  an  education  he  can  get  a  job  anywhere, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  help  him — the  father — ^in  later  years;  but  if  he 
doesn't  get  an  education  he  will  never  be  able  to  get  along  in  life. 
The  father  is  very  much  interested  in  helping  his  children  to  get 
ahead  and  become  respected  citizens.  The  rent  from  the  second 
floor  is  being  used  for  the  boy's  schooling. 

A  team  driver  lost  his  place  in  the  late  simamer  of  1921  because  of 
lack  of  work.  There  are  seven  children  in  the  family,  about  two 
years  apart,  the  youngest  a  child  not  a  month  old  and  the  oldest 
13  years  of  age.  The  father  is  rapidly  losing  his  eyesight.  The 
city  had  given  him  employment  for  three  weeks,  and  then  laid  him 
off  because  he  could  not  see  well  enough  to  perform  even  the  unskilled 
job  of  a  laborer.  This  family  of  nine  is  living  in  four  undesirable 
rooms,  almost  unfurnished;  rags  were  stuffed  in  the  broken  windows. 

Living  in  an  apartment  of  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two- 
story  frame  house  is  a  family  of  eight.  The  father  is  a  native-born 
American,  31  years  of  age,  the  mother  a  frail-looking  woman  of  30, 
a  Hollander.  Of  the  six  children  the  youngest  are  twin  girls  3 
months  old  and  the  oldest  is  a  boy  of  7.  The  house  is  in  a  fairly  good 
residence  neighborhood,  and  is  comfortably  furnished.  A  large 
basket  of  clothes  stands  ready  to  be  ironed.  The  home  and  the 
babies  are  kept  spotlessly  clean,  for  the  mother  says  ^'  I  just  have  to 
have  things  clean  even  though  it  takes  aU  my  strength.'' 

When  working  the  father  earned  about  $130  a  month  as  a  core 
maker,  but  because  his  family  was  large  he  could  save  very  little. 
Ck)nsequently,  less  than  a  month  after  he  lost  his  job  he  was  forced 
to  ask  aid  from  the  relief  society.  He  has  now  been  out  of  steady 
work  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  has  worked  very  irregularly 
on  a  bridge  that  is  tmder  construction.    He  has  a  horror  of  debt,  so 
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with  the  exception  of  a  $57  grocery  bill,  which  the  family  was  obliged 
to  run  last  summer  when  he  could  find  nothing  whatever  to  do,  he 
has  paid  cash  for  everything,  going  without  whenever  there  is  no 
money  on  hand.  The  mother  says  they  live  on  bread,  jam,  and 
potatoes  most  of  the  time.  The  children  often  go  to  their  grand- 
mother's across  the  street,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  house  to 
eat.  The  mother  is  grateful  for  the  help  already  given.  For  two 
months  after  the  twins  were  born  a  class  of  young  girls  at  the  church 
sent  2  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  but  now  the  family  is  taking  only  a 
pint  or  two  and  the  mother  adds  hot  water  to  make  it  enough  for 
the  children's  oatmeal. 

The  mother's  pregnancy  has  complicated  the  situation,  for  during 
the  months  when  she  specially  needed  good  food,  rest,  and  freedom 
from  worry  she  was  forced  to  work  very  hard  under  a  severe  nervous 
strain  and  with  little  to  eat.  Just  prior  to  her  confinement  in  October 
she  broke  down  completely  from  undernourishment  and  worry,  -and 
after  the  twins  were  born  she  was  weak  and  nervous  and  generally 
wretched.  The  other  grandmother  has  taken  the  4-year-old  girl 
home  with  her  to  Michigan  because  the  mother  is  not  well  enough 
to  care  for  so  many  children. 

The  family  had  paid  $50  on  a  lot  they  were  buying,  but  were 
forced  to  sell  for  $20  because  they  were  imable  to  keep  up  the  pay- 
ments. The  father  has  also  had  to  give  up  his  membership  and 
insurance  in  a  lodge  to  which  he  had  belonged  since  he  was  a  boy. 
The  grocery  bill  and  a  doctor's  bill  of  between  $75  and  $100  are 
worrying  the  family  considerably. 

In  another  family  the  father  had  tried  to  do  city  work  for  two  weeks 
but  had  broken  down  because  he  was  not  used  to  outdoor  labor. 
There  were  three  children — 1,  5,  and  8  years  of  age.  The  pregnant 
mother  had  to  stop  her  work,  and  the  f amUy  was  at  the  end  of  its 
resources  when  the  8-year-old  son  was  run  over  by  an  automobile. 
The  owner  of  the  car  offered  to  pay  the  parents  $125  to  settle  the 
case  out  of  court  and  thereby  relieve  himself  of  all  further  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter.  The  parents  were  more  than  willing  to  accept 
the  money.  The  boy's  front  teeth  were  knocked  out,  and  two  teeth 
had  been  driven  into  his  jaw,  causing  great  pain.  His  collar  bone 
also  was  broken.  He  was  attended  by  the  family  doctor  because  he 
^as  ''cheaper  than  down-town  doctors."  He  charged  only  $15,  and 
the  mother  explained  that  they  were  ''$110  "clear"  on  the  boy's 
accident.  The  $110  was  used  immediately  for  family  living  expenses. 
The  injured  boy  was  unable  to  eat  solid  food  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  his  mouth.  His  mother  said  he  cried  from  himger,  but 
she  could  afford  to  buy  him  very  little  of  the  two  things  that  he  could 
^at  with  any  degree  of  comfort — ^milk  and  eggs;  he  finally  had  to 
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eat  food  that  hurt  his  mouth.  He  has  ^^  picked  up  a  little/'  but  the 
school  has  sent  home  word  that  he  is  still  10  pounds  under  weight. 
The  ^^$110  clear''  tided  the  family  over  a  few  weeks  imtil  the  father 
began  to  get  a  little  money  from  odd  jobs. 

In  order  that  her  children  might  look  as  well  in  school  and  at  work 
as  the  other  children  of  the  neighborhood,  one  mother  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  add  to  her  other  heavy  tasks  the  making  of  clothing  for  all 
seven  of  them,  even  their  stockings,  and  hats  for  the  girls.  There 
were  five  girls,  7,  8,  13,  16,  and  17  years  of  age,  and  two  boys,  4  and 
12  years  of  age.  An  uncle  lives  with  the  family  as  a  boarder.  The 
eldest  girl  is  working,  and  the  second  helps  an  aunt  most  of  the  time 
when  she  is  not  in  school,  so  the  mother  does  all  the  work  necessary 
in  a  household  of  10  persons.  Her  burdens  were  still  further  increased 
when  the  children  all  had  the  influenza  during  the  first  winter  after 
the  father  lost  his  steady  employment.  Perhaps  the  family  epidemic 
of  influenza  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during 
that  winter  less  than  a  ton  of  coal  was  used,  oil  stoves  serving,  on 
occasion,  to  heat  their  eight-room  home.  They  had  been  making 
payments  on  this  house  for  five  years,  but  after  the  father  lost  his 
work  it  became  very  difficult  to  meet  taxes  and  interest.  Last  year 
the  uncle  helped,  but  this  year  the  mother  feels  there  will  be  no  way 
of  meeting  the  $88  tax  bill  which  will  fall  due  in  a  few  days. 

A  Russian-Polish  family  has  been  living  in  the  same  house  for  seven 
years.  They  have  been  buying  it  by  monthly  payments  which 
include  interest  and  a  small  amount  of  the  principal.  They  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  and  receive  $18  a  month  for  the  second 
floor.  The  father,  a  man  of  37  years,  can  speak  English  but  can 
not  read.  Although  he  has  been  in  the  United  States  since  he  was 
21  and  has  lived  in  this  city  for  the  last  12  years  he  has  never  applied 
for  citizenship  papers.  He  and  his  wife  have  been  industrious  and 
thrifty,  for  in  addition  to  the  payments  on  the  house  they  had  saved 
$1,000,  although  there  are  six  children  from  1  to  12  years  of  age. 

The  works  in  which  the  father  was  employed  as  a  molder  were 
shut  down  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  With  their  savings,  the  rent 
the  family  received  from  their  tenants,  and  the  father's  earnings  at 
temporary  work  (though  this  has  amounted  to  less  than  $300  in  the 
year),  it  would  seem  as  if  the  condition  of  this  family  should  not 
have  been  desperate.  But  the  mother  was  ill  and  had  to  have  an 
operation,  and  during  the  nine  months  of  her  illness  all  of  the  $1,000 
was  absorbed  in  paying  the  hospital  and  doctors  and  druggists,  leaving 
a  bill  of  $38  still  unpaid.  So  the  family,  almost  wholly  deprived  of 
the  mother's  services  and  care,  began  to  acquire  debts — ^for  payments 
on  the  house,  insurance,  food,  gas,  a- cash  loan  of  $150,  and  the 
medical  attendance  mentioned — -until  they  now  owe  $474.32,  and 
their  savings  of  years  are  gone. 
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The  preceding  discussion  ^^  of  the  charitable  aid  given  the  f  anodlies 
selected  for  visiting  shows  that  over  one-half  of  them  had  been  forced 
to  apply  for  assistance  from  public  or  private  relief  agencies.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  those  who  asked  for  aid  did  so  within  half  a  year 
after  the  father  was  thrown  out  of  work;  more  than  a  third  of  them 
reached  this  extremity  within  three  months.  It  is  believed  that  the 
information  secured  from  the  families  visited  in  the  two  cities  pre- 
sents a  much  more  just  picture  of  the  relation  between  unemploy- 
ment and  dependency  upon  relief  than  can  be  formed  through  the 
records  of  relief  societies  since  these  relate  only  to  groups  of 
dependents.  It  was,  however,  deemed  of  interest  to  this  study  to 
secure  information  concerning  the  relief  problem,  through  study  of 
the  cases  dealt  with  by  public  and  private  relief  agencies,  those 
especially  in  which  unemployment  was  given  as  the  reason  for  need- 
ing aid. 

The  main  relief  agencies  in  Eacine  were  the  Central  Association, 
a  privately  supported  organization  cooperating  with  the  public 
agencies  and  the  city  poor  department.  There  was  also  a  county 
poor  agent,  who  gave  aid  to  families  having  no  legal  residence  in  the 
county,  and  also  to  transients.  Because  of  the  unusual  need,  in 
April,  1921,  the  city  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  relief  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  unemployed.     This  aid  was  given  through  the  existing 

relief  agencies. 

THE  CITY  COMMISSARY. 

The  city  commissary  was  established  in  October,  1921.  The  fund 
for  the  commissary  was  taken  from  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
150,000  appropriated  in  April,  $20,000  being  added  to  this  amoimt 
in  January,  1922.  One  large  manufacturing  concern  had  been 
helping  their  former  employees  who  needed  assistance,  through 
granting  them  grocery  orders  as  loans.  This  company  donated  the 
use  of  quarters  for  the  city  commissary,  and  provided  light  and  heat. 
In  turn,  they  were  allowed  the  use  of  the  city  commissiary  for  their 
families,  reimbursing  the  city  fund  monthly. 

The  supplies  were  given  in  the  form  of  loans,  except  that  in  cases 
ni  which  repayment  seemed  impossible  free  aid  might  be  given.  To 
^Pply  for  credit  at  the  commissary  the  tmemployed  man  had  to  come 
^0  the  ofl&ce  of  the  Central  Association  or  of  the  city  superintendent 
^f  the  poor.     Unless  the  family  was  already  known,  the  application 


^^  See  pp.  79  to  84. 
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was  investigated.  When  it  had  been  approved,  the  father  signed  a 
promissory  note  to  repay  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  $3  each  pay  day  after 
he  secured  employment.  He  was  then  given  an  order  on  the  com- 
missary, and  checked  the  articles  he  desired  on  a  list  of  staple  articles 
of  food  and  household  supplies.  The  provisions  could  not  be  secured 
until  the  following  day,  since  a  copy  of  the  order  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  city  comptroller,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  commissary.  The 
agencies  received  from  the  city  comptroller  monthly  statements  for 
each  of  the  families  to  whom  they  had  given  orders  so  that  a  family 
'  could  at  any  time  find  out  the  amount  of  its  debt.  A  ledger  account 
for  each  family  was  kept  at  the  office  of  the  city  comptroller. 

Only  one  order  could  be  secured  by  a  family  in  a  week.  The  list 
from  which  selection  was  made  specified  the  following  items,  with 
limitations  as  to  quantities : 

i  bushel  potatoes. 
2  pounds  butterine. 

2  pounds  lard. 
J  pound  peanut  butter. 
1  pound  coffee. 
J  pound  cocoa. 
1  pound  rice. 
1  pound  beans. 
1  pound  spaghetti. 

3  pounds  sugar. 
3  pounds  boiling  beef. 
1  pound  salt  pork. 
1  can  sirup. 
1  pound  cheese. 
1  dozen  eggs. 
1  can  tomatoes. 

1  can  peas. 

2  cans  condensed  milk. 
1  can  evaporated  milk. 
Vinegar. 


2  pounds  onions. 

3  pounds  carrots. 

3  pounds  rutabagas. 

3  pounds  cabbage. 

2  pounds  oatmeal. 

2  pounds  commeal. 

2  cakes  yeast. 

i  pound  barley. 

I  sack  wheat  flouir. 

i  sack  rye  flour. 

1  pound  prunes. 

1  pound  dried  apples. 

1  pound  jelly. 

1  package  pepper. 

5  pounds  salt. 

1  can  mazola. 

1  package  postum. 

1  pound  tea. 

1  pound  crackers. 

Oranges. 


Soap  and  other  supplies  for  washing  also  could  be  ordered. 

An  important  item  was  the  issuing  of  books  of  milk  tickets  as  a 
part  of  the  orders  for  provisions.  The  commissary  list  did  not  specify 
the  number  of  such  books  that  could  be  secured.  Each  book  con- 
tained a  dollar's  worth  of  tickets  for  11  quarts  of  milk. 

The  following  list  shows  the  amount  of  credit  given  families  of 
unemployed  men  through  the  city  commissary  during  the  first  three 
months  of  its  operation: 


Amount  of  loans  to 
*  January  21, 1922 

Total 


Number  of  families 
aided  in  3  months. 

308 


i  than  $5 40 

$5,  lei^  than  110 63 

$10,  less  than  $15 39 
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Amount  of  loans  to  Number  of  families 

January  21, 1922.  aided  in  3  months. 

$15,  less  than  $20 34 

$20,  less  than  $30 59 

$30,  less  than  $40 33 

$40,  less  than  $50 21 

$50,  less  than  $60 11 

$60,  less  than  $70 6 

$70,  less  than  $80... 2 

T'he  total  amount  of  the  credit  or  aid  given  during  the  three  months 
was  $6,282.63,  averaging  $20.40  per  family. 

RELIEF  WORK  AND  LOANS  BY  FACTORIES. 

One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Kacine — an  implement  works — 
employed  in  normal  times  between  4,000  and  5,000  men.  Early  in 
January,  1922,  it  had  only  about  700  men  working. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  city  commissary  this  com- 
pany gave  their  former  employees  orders  on  local  grocers.  These 
were  in  the  form  of  loans,  the  men  signing  a  promissory  note  to 
repay  the  amount  at  the  rate  of  $3  each  pay  day  when  they  had 
regular  employment.  It  was  stated  that  if  the  company  found  that 
a  man  could  not  pay  back  at  this  rate,  he  would  be  allowed  to  pay 
according  to  his  ability.  The  only  requirement  for  eligibility  to  these 
loans  was  that  the  man  must  have  been  a  former  employee  in  good 
standing.  In  all  except  emergency  cases,  investigation  was  made 
before  the  loan  was  granted.  With  the  establishment  of  the  city 
commissary,  arrangements  were  made  to  give  orders  on  the  com- 
missary for  groceries,  coal,  and  underwear,  on  promissory  notes  as 
before.  Books  of  milk  tickets  were  also  issued.  Each  month  the 
company  reimbursed  the  city  for  the  cost  of  the  articles  withdrawn. 
This  company  collected  food  prices  for  each  month,  and  made  up 
budgets,  estimated  according  to  the  prevailing  prices  for  the  month, 
on  which  they  based  their  relief  work.  Information  as  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  household  supplies  needed  was  obtained  from  the 
families  of  the  employees.^^  Medical  care  was  given  to  families  by 
the  company  doctor.  A  small  number  of  men  had  been  placed  at 
outside  work  through  the  factory's  employment  office.  During  the 
year  1921,  about  300  families  of  former  employees  were  aided  with 
credit  for  groceries  and  other  necessaries. 

Another  large  manufacturing  plant  granted  similar  loans  to  men 
who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  at  least  six  months, 
and  who  had  not  quit  of  their  own  accord  or  been  discharged.  The 
procediu-e  here  was  for  the  man  to  apply  to  the  welfare  worker  for 
each  order,  signing  an  agreement  with  the  company  to  repay  the  loan 
^t  the  rate  of  $3  each  pay  day  when  he  should  be  taken  back  to  work 
permanently.    Groceries  and  fuel  were  obtained  in  this  manner.    A 

^^  See  details  of  budget,  p.  37. 
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grocery  order  for  a  certain  amount  would  be  given,  to  be  filled  by 
grocers  with  whom  the  company  had  made  agreements  for  trade. 
The  needs  of  each  family  were  considered  in  granting  the  orders,  the 
family  being  permitted  to  select  the  food.  The  welfare  worker 
checked  up  on  the  items  as  the  bills  came  in  from  the  stores,  and  she 
frequently  taught  the  families  how  to  buy  and  cook  economically- 
This  company  did  a  great  deal  for  their  families  at  Christmas  time, 
sending  them  food,  toys,  and  Christmas  trees.  Old  clothing  was 
collected  and  given  to  those  who  needed  it.  The  families  who 
received  loans  from  the  company  were  not  supposed  to  receive  aid 
from  the  public  or  private  relief  agencies,  tip  to  the  middle  of 
January,  1922,  63  families  of  former  employees  had  been  aided  by 
loans,  and  52  had  been  given  clothing. 

THE  CITY  POOR  OFFICE. 

The  city  superintendent  of  the  poor  reported  ^^  that  there  had  been 
foiu*  times  as  much  need  for  city  aid  during  the  year  19^1 — the 
unemployment  period — as  there  had  been  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  1920  a  total  of  84  cases  were  recorded  on  the  city's  books,  as 
against  336  for  the  year  1921.  The  1920  cases  included  120  adults 
and  146  children;  in  1921  the  numbers  were  622  adults  and  963 
children.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  figures  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  families  aided  in  each  of  these  years  but  the  comparative  number 
of  children  reported  would  seem  to  indicate  that  approximately  six 
times  as  many  families  with  children  were  given  aid  during  the 
unemployment  year  as  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  ofl&ce  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  formerly  gave  grocery 
orders  on  local  stores,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  city  com- 
missary all  orders  were  filled  through  it.  In  1921  the  expenditures 
for  groceries  totaled  $17,303.21  as  compared  with  $2,952.25  for  the 
preceding  year;  the  rent  item  ($5,792.60)  was  almost  six  times  as 
large  as  for  1920.  Other  expenditures  were:  Fuel,  $2,169.14;  shoes, 
$544.55;  burials,  $290.50;  caring  for  sick  in  homes,  $457.78;  caring 
for  sick  in  hospitals,  $1,385.65;  miscellaneous,  $392.77.  The  total 
expended  for  aid  during  the  year  was  $28,472.50,  exclusive  of  salaries 
and  other  expenses  of  conducting  the  office.  The  monthly  totals 
show  a  definite  increase  as  the  unemployment  period  continued, 
ranging  from  $787.6Q  in  January  to  more  than  $3,000  in  May  and 
June,  there  being  a  slight  decrease  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 

THE  PRIVATE  RELIEF  AGENCY. 

The  largest  private  relief  society  in  Racine  was  called  the  Central 
Association.  In  addition  to  a  relief  department  this  organization 
conducted  a  day  nursery,  an  employment  agency  (mainly  for  women 

I'Racto©  Journal-News,  December  31, 1921. 
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doing  work  by  the  day),  and  a  '^Big  Sister^'  department  which 
worked  with  girls.  At  the  time  this  study  was  made  the  staff  of  the 
reUef  or  ''family  department'^  included  in  addition  to  the  superin- 
tendent who  was  in  charge  of  all  branches  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation, a  visiting  housekeeper  who  also  passed  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  visitors  in  regard  to  aid  to  be  given;  one  visitor  who 
did  all  the  investigation  and  supervision  work  with  families  other 
than  unemployment  cases;  three  visitors — two  paid  and  one  full- 
time  volunteer — ^who  devoted  all  their  time  to  work  with  xmemploy- 
ment  cases;  and  an  office  staff  consisting  of  one  interviewer,  one  file 
clerk,  and  one  bookkeeper. 

Relief  to  families  of  unemployed  men. 

On  January  27,  1921,  the  Central  Association  was  allotted  a  special 
fund  of  $25,651.07  from  the  community  ''war  chest.''  This  fund 
was  disbursed  during  the  four  months  from  February  to  May, 
inclusive. 

When  relief  was  applied  for,  if  unemployment  was  not  a  factor  in 
the  situation,  the  family  was  given  aid  from  the  regular  fund  of  the 
association.  When  unemployment  was  the  occasion  for  the  need, 
the  aid  was  given  from  the  special  city  fund,  through  orders  on  the 
city  commissary,  a  promissory  note  for  the  amount  being  signed  by 
the  applicant.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  commissary  in 
October,  1921,  books  of  milk  tickets  were  given  out  as  relief,  and 
^^unemployment"  families,  whenever  possible,  were  given  orders  on 
the  grocer  who  had  already  allowed  them  credit  but  refused  to  extend 
it  fiu'ther.  The  association  did  not  grant  grocery  orders  to  families 
until  their  credit  was  entirely  exhausted,  although  it  might  help  with 
fuel  and  clothing. 

When  an  order  for  coal  was  allowed  a  family,  a  promissory  note 
was  signed  by  the  applicant.  The  association  had  paid  rent  in  a  few 
extreme  cases,  but  refrained  from  doing  so  as  much  as  possible. 
Rents  paid  by  it  were  always  in  advance.  Occasionally  a  landlord 
was  an  applicant  for  aid,  and  the  association  aided  him  by  paying  the 
rent  for  his  tenant.  The  association  reported  that  it  had  given  out 
at  least  1,000  new  garments,  5,000  articles  of  old  clothing  during 
1921,  and  200  layettes.  It  had  also  issued  orders  on  local  shoe  stores 
for  114  pairs  of  shoes  which  were  donated  by  a  shoe-manufacturing 
company.  Prescriptions  were  allowed  to  all  sick  people.  If  the 
family  was  one  receiving  commissary  orders,  the  city  doctor  was 
ealled,  the  medicine  or  anything  else  ordered  by  the  doctor  was  fur- 
bished to  the  family.  Confinement  cases  were  sometimes  given  free 
eare  by  the  city  health  department. 

Between  the  latter  part  of  October,  1921,  when  the  commissary 
^as  established,  and  January  7,  1922,  852  commissary  orders  were 
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issued  by  the  association  to  352  persons.  About  20  of  these  were 
single  men  to  whom  meal  tickets  were  issued;  the  remainder  repre- 
sented families  of  unemployed  men.  It  was  estimated  that  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  men  applying  for  aid  because  of  unemployment 
were  totally  unemployed;  25  per  cent  were  partially  employed,  earn- 
ing from  $12  to  $15  a  week,  which  was  not  enough  to  support  their 
families.  Frequently  the  families  of  men  who  had  some  work  man- 
aged to  buy  food,  and  the  association  furnished  them  with  clothing 
and  other  necessities.  Many  of  the  men  had  earned  50  cents  now 
and  then,  with  which  they  had  paid  their  gas  and  light  bills.  About 
a  fourth  of  the  families  had  their  gas  and  light  shut  off  because  of 
nonpayment,  and  many  families  were  burning  kerosene  for  lighting 
because  they  could  get  this  on  their  commissary  orders. 

Increase  in  the  relief  problem. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Central  Association  for  the  year  Noyember 
1,  1920,  to  November  1,  1921,  states  that  the  society  aided  2,027 
families  dming  the  year,  1,642  of  whom  came  to  their  attention 
because  of  the  widespread  unemployment.  Thus,  the  relief  problem 
dealt  with  by  this  society  was  increased  to  over  five  times  its  usual 
proportions. 

The  total  amount  of  relief  given  through  the  association  during 
the  year  was  $30,938.36,  which  included  the  $25,651.07  from  the 
''war  chest '^  fimd,  which  was  used,  as  noted  above,  during  the  period 
extending  from  the  1st  of  February  through  the  month  of  May,  1922. 
A  comparison  of  the  amoimt  expended  for  relief  during  this  year  of 
serious  industrial  depression,  with  the  amounts  for  the  four  preceding 
years  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917 $718. 41 

July  1, 1917,  to  June  30,  1918 1, 450. 19 

July  1, 1918,  to  June  30, 1919 2, 125. 60 

July  1, 1919,  to  June  30, 1920  i^ 2, 917. 77 

Nov.  1,  1920,  to  Oct.  31,  1921 i»  30, 938. 36 

Comparative  data  in  regard  to  the  number  of  families  aided  were 
secured  for  four  years,  as  follows: 

Families  aided. 

July  1, 1917,  to  June 30,  1918 891 

Julyl,  1918,  to  June  30, 1919. 387 

Nov,  1, 1919,  to  Oct.  31, 1920 441 

Nov.  1, 1920,  to  Oct.  31,  1921 2,027 

The  above  figures  show  that  five  times  as  many  families  were  given 
aid  during  the  un^nployment  period  as  the  average  during  the  pre- 
ceding years,  and  that  the  average  amoimt  of  relief  for  each  family 
during  the  unemployment  period  was  about  three  times  as  much  as 
in  preceding  years. 

18  Change  in  fiscal  year.   Amount  of  relief  given  from  July  1,  1920,  to  Oct.  31, 1920,  Vas  1610.63. 
» Includes  |25,e51.07from  "war  chest." 
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FAMILIES  GIVEN  AID  BECAUSE  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  November,  1921,  records  of  the  private  relief  agency  were 
examined  and  a  cross  section  study  was  made  of  all  the  families  that 
applied  for  aid  apparently  because  of  the  father's  unemployment. 
The  total  number  of  such  families  applying  during  the  month  was 
179. 

The  179  fathers  had  been  employed  in  32  different  establishments, 
mainly  foundries  or  factories  where  farm  implements,  electrical  sup- 
plies, automobiles,  or  rubber  products  were  made. 

Duration  of  unemployment  before  applying  for  aid. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  families  (138)  were  new  to  the 
agency  and  had  applied  for  aid  for  the  first  time  during  this  unem- 
ployment period.  Of  these,  54  per  cent  applied  for  charitable  aid 
within  three  months  of  the  time  the  father  was  thrown  out  of  work. 
Of  the  total  179  families,  one-seventh  required  assistance  within  a 
month  of  the  time  when  the  father  lost  his  job.  The  following  list 
shows  these  facts  in  more  detail  for  the  families  for  whom  the  time 
was  reported,  according  to  whether  the  family  applied  for  aid  for  the 
first  time  during  this  unemployment  period  or  was  previously  known 
to  the  society: 

New  cases    Old  cases 
receiving      receiving 
Period  before  application  for  aid.  aid.  aid. 

Total 116        24 

Less  than  1  month 12  8 

1-3  months 51  10 

4-5  months 28  3 

6  months  and  over 25  3 

Nativity  and  residence  of  fathers. 

The  greatest  contrast  appears  between  the  nativity  of  the  fathers 
of  this  group  and  that  of  the  white  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  in 
the  general  population  of  the  city.  Of  the  former,  28  per  cent  were 
native  and  72  per  cent  foreign  born;  the  corresponding  percentages 
for  the  general  population  were  56  and  44. 

Only  5  per  cent  of  the  179  fathers  were  known  to  have  lived  in  the 
^'ity  during  their  entire  lives,  another  5  per  cent  had  lived  there  for 
20  years  or  longer.  None  of  the  families  had  come  to  the  city  within 
a  year,  but  more  than  half  had  been  residents  for  less  than  10  years. 

Length  of  father's  residence  in  dty.                                                   Per  cent  distribution. 
Total 100 

Life 5 

20  years  and  over 5 

15-19  years 13 

10-14  years 25 

6-9  years 23 

1-5  years 29 

49090**— 23 8 
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Children  in  families  given  aid. 

In  176  of  these  families  there  were  595  children  under  18  years  of 
age.^^    The  following  list  gives  the  number  of  children  in  each  family: 

Number  of  families 
Ntimber  of  children  in  family.  •  reporting. 

Total 176 

1 22 

2 35 

3 46 

4 34 

5 22 

6 7 

7 : 5 

8. 3 

9 2 

There  were  more  families  with  three  children  than  with  any  other 
number,  and  the  families  with  one,  two,  or  three  children  formed  69 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  children  were  under  1  year  of  age.  These 
families  showed  a  preponderance  of  children  under  7  years  of  age- 
SB  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  45  per  cent  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  percentages  of  children  from  14  to  17  years  of  age  in- 
clusiye  were  9  in  the  group  appljdng  to  the  association  and  10  in  the 
general  population. 

Nximber  of  children  in 
Ages  of  children .  families  reporting. 

Total 595 

Under  1  year - 59 

1-6  years 271 

7-13  years - 211 

14-15  years 1 -    36 

16-17  years.' 15 

Not  reported 3 

Employment  of  chOdren. 

Only  40  families  had  children  14  years  of  age  or  over.  Of  the  51 
children  of  working  age,  only  13,  in  the  same  number  of  families, 
were  working  during  the  time  aid  was  given.  Thus,  in  more  than 
two-thirds  of  these  families,  children  who  might  have  been  em- 
ployed were  presumably  unable  to  find  work  or  were  not  eligible  for 
working  permits  because  they  had  not  completed  the  required 
schooling. 

Illness  in  the  families. 

Of  the  179  families,  106  (59  per  cent)  were  reported  as  having 
had  some  serious  illness  during  the  period  of  the  father's  unemploy- 
ment. The  details  in  regard  to  the  members  of  the  families  who 
were  ill  are  as  follows: 

»  For  three  families  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children  were  not  reported. 
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Number  of  lamlUes 
Members  of  f^^milies  having  illness.  hairtog  illness. 

Total 106 

Mother 55 

Father. 10 

One  or  more  children 17 

Mother  and  father 6 

Mother  and  one  or  more  children 12 

Father  and  one  or  more  children. 2 

Mother,  father,  and  one  or  more  children 4 

In  63  families,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  group,  the  mother 
was  pregnant  or  confined  during  the  time  the  father  was  unemployed. 
This  disabiUty  of  the  mother,  added  to  her  special  need  for  medical 
service  and  other  assistance,  was  undoubtedly  the  real  occasion  for 
the  application  for  aid  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  families. 

FREE  MILK  TO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1921,  the  Women's  Civic  League  raised  a 
special  fimd  for  furnishing  milk  to  school  children.  Each  school 
sent  weekly  reports  to  the  milk  committee  of  the  league,  noting  the 
improvements  that  appeared  to  have  followed  the  supplying  of 
milk  in  the  case  of  each  child.  The  children  received  the  milk  free 
or  were  charged  a  nominal  sum.  The  teachers  decided  which 
children  should  have  the  milk  free.  It  was  reported  that  some 
children  who  had  been  paying  and  were  no  longer  able  to  do  so, 
frequently  discontinued  drinking  milk  because  they  were  too  proud 
to  say  that  they  co^ld  not  afford  to  buy  it.  The  following  list 
shows  that  2,131  children  in  14  schools  of  the  city  (including  one 
parochial  school)  were  served  milk  during  the  week  of  January  16, 
1922,  of  whom  at  least  742  (35  per  cent)  received  it  free. 

Children  served  CMdren  sarved  milk 
School.  milk  free.         at  nominal  charge. 

Total 21742  211,106 

1 70  90 

2 122  113 

3., 106  104 

4 27  108 

5 32  M 

6 15            

7 60            

9 60  115 

10 :! 32  251 

11 16  28 

12 127  87 

13 85  61 

14 22  55 

^  Total  not  complete  because  data  not  reported  from  School  No.  8. 
The  principal  and  the  teachers  paid  for  some  of  these  children. 
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On  January  1,  1922,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  price  from  2 
cents  to  3  cents  a  day  for  each  child;  that  same  week  287  children 
discontinued  taking  it.  During  the  week  January  16  to  20,  23,104 
half-pints  of  milk  were  served  to  the  school  children  of  the  city. 

CfflLDREN  BROUGHT  TO  THE  DAY  NURSERY. 

On  January  15,  1922,  the  day  nursery  conducted  by  the  Central 
Association  was  caring  for  22  children  from  eight  families  in  which 
the  mother  was  working.  These  represented  about  half  of  the  total 
ntmiber  of  children  in  the  day  nursery  at  that  time.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  nursery  was  not  constant,  because  the  mothers  were 
doing  work  by  the  day  which  was  not  at  all  regular.  In  seven  of 
these  eight  families  the  mother  had  not  worked  prior  to  the  unem- 
ployment of  the  father.  The  nursery  had  previously  cared  for  the 
children  of  five  other  families  in  which  the  father  was  unemployed. 
The  reasons  given  for  no  longer  bringing  the  children  to  the  nursery 
were  that  the  father  had  secured  work  and  the  mother  stayed  home, 
the  mother  lost  her  work  and  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  other,  and 
in  one  case  the  mother  died  and  the  children  were  placed  in  an 
orphanage. 

The  small  number  of  children  brought  to  the  day  nm*sery  is 
largely  explained  by  the  scarcity  of  employment  for  women,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  unemployed  fathers  often  cared  for  the 
children  at  home  during  the  mother's  absence.  The  only  day 
nursery  in  the  city  was  inaccessible  to  many  families.  One  working 
mother  walked  three  miles  to  place  her  children  in  the  nursery. 
The  largest  numbers  of  children  under  care  were  reported  for  May 
and  June,  1920,  early  in  the  unemployment  period,  and  again  for 
August,  September,  and  October,  1921.  The  total  families  and 
children  cared  for  monthly  at  this  nursery  from  April,  1920,  to 
January,  1922,  are  shown  in  the  following  list: 

'  Year  and  month.                                                                                        Families.  Children. 

1920: 

April 25  59 

May 24  51 

June 24  62 

July 21  46 

August..... 20  49 

September 21  45 

October 18  41 

November ('*)  H 

December 19  41           j 

1921: 

January 20  39 

February 21  45 

Marcb 18  44 

M  Number  not  reported. 
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Year  and  month.                                                                                   Families.  Children, 

1921— Continued. 

April 19  44 

May *. 19  42 

June 21  46 

July 19  52 

August 20  55 

September 28  70 

October 25  58 

November 22  52 

December. 15  41 

MOTHERS'  PENSIONS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Unemployment  was  a  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  mothers 
applying  for-  and  receiving  pensions  through  the  juvenile  court, 
which  administered  this  aid  in  Racine.  In  August,  1920,  there  were 
85  widows  receiving  pensions;  on  December  14,  1921,  the  number 
had  increased  to  132.  The  court  reported  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1921,  that  136  families,  with  a  total  of  337  children,  had 
been  aided  during  the  year,  the  sum  expended  for  this  purpose 
being  $22,696. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  women  granted  pensions  during  the  year  had 
been  widowed  for  five  or  more  years  and  had  been  able  to  support 
themselves  up  to  the  time  of  applying  for  aid. 

Not  only  did  mothers  who  were  employed  outside  of  the  home 
become  dependent  through  unemployment,  but  those  who  were  sup- 
porting themselves  by  taking  roomers  and  boarders  were  deprived 
of  this  source  of  income  because  the  roomers  left  or  were  unable  to 
pay  their  rent. 

The  following  are  stories  illustrative  of  the  cases  of  mothers  to 
whom  pensions  were  granted  in  1921  because  their  means  of  living 
were  cut  off  through  the  general  unemplojmient: 

Mother  with  three  children.  The  father  had  been  dead  five  years. 
Up  to  the  time  of  application  for  a  pension  in  February,  1921,  the 
mother  had  been  able  to  support  herself  and  the  children.  She 
owned  her  home,  but  it  carried  a  $1,200  mortgage.  She  had  previ- 
ously been  able  to  rent  rooms,  but  because  of  the  unemployment 
situation  in  the  city,  she  had  not  for  some  time  been  able  to  get 
tenants.  The  only  income  she  had  at  the  time  of  application  was 
i*ent  from  the  downstairs  flat.  She  was  granted  a  pension  of  $20 
a  month. 

A  mother  with  two  children — aged  7  and  5  years — whose  husband 
tad  been  dead  four  years,  applied  for  a  pension  in  October,  1921. 
She  had  supported  herself  by  working  outside  of  the  home  and  by 
renting  the  upper  flat  of  the  house  which  she  owned.    She  had  been 

Aaid  off '*  for  some  time  previous  to  the  application  for  aid,  and  the 
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tenants  in  the  upper  flat  had  not  been  able  to  pay  any  rent  for  five 
months  because  the  man  was  out  of  work.  A  pension  of  $12  a  month 
was  granted. 

A  mother  with  three  children,  who  had  been  earning  from  $18  to 
$22  a  week,  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  time.  She  was  buying 
her  property,  had  paid  $3,000  on  it,  but  still  owed  $1,100.  She  was 
given  a  pension  of  $20  a  month. 

Another  mother  had  supported  herself  and  one  child  by  keeping 
boarders  for  the  six  years  since  her  husband's  death.  Because  of 
unemployment  the  boarders  had  left,  and  she  had  not  been  able 
to  get  others  or  to  find  outside  work  for  herself.  The  pension  granted 
was  $15. 

No  matter  how  many  children  a  mother  had,  or  what  the  hard- 
ships of  her  situation,  the  maximum  pension  she  could  receive  ia 
Racine  was  $40,  so  the  grants  were  inadequate  in  many  cases.  Before 
the  unemployment  period,  supplementary  aid  to  mothers  receiving 
pensions  had  been  given  only  in  exceptional  cases  by  the  private 
relief  society.  Such  aid  had  usually  consisted  only  of  clothing. 
Since  the  unemployment  period  began,  far  greater  demand  for 
supplementary  aid  in  these  cases  had  been  made,  and  orders  for 
groceries  as  well  as  clothing  had  been  granted  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  formerly.  The  small  amount  of  the  grant  that  could 
be  made  undoubtedly  explains  why  many  of  the  mothers  worked 
when  they  could  secure  employment,  instead  of  applying  for  mothers' 
pensions. 
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SPRINGFIELD.25 

An  earlier  section  of  this  report  includes  information  regarding 
the  plans  for  city  employment  that  were  put  into  operation  in 
vSpringfield  in  August,  1922.  Applications  for  the  emergency  work 
furnished  by  the  city  street  and  park  departments  were  made  to 
the  special  employment  office  designated  for  the  purpose  by  the 
mayor.  The  private  relief  society  cooperated  in  this  enterprise  and 
made  the  investigations  for  the  employment  office,  visiting  the 
homes  of  all  the  men  applying  for  work,  and  verifying  statements  in 
regard  to  dependents,  resources  of  the  family,  and  other  items 
needed  in  determining  whether  the  applicants  should  be  given  city 
work.  Since  it  was  necessary  to  give  preference  to  those  who  stood 
in  the  most  immediate  need,  the  work  was  limited  to  men  with 
dependent  children  or  with  more  than  one  adult  dependent  upon 
them. 

During  the  first  six  and  a  half  months  of  the  operation  of  the 
special  employment  office,  1,017  men  were  given  city  work.  Of  these, 
663  were  men  with  dependent  children.  This  last  group  was  thought 
to  constitute  one  of  special  interest  in  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
unemployment  problem.  The  facts  secured  from  records  of  the 
investigating  office  concerning  the  663  fathers  of  dependent  children 
form  the  basis  for  the  discussion  that  follows. 

THE  FATHER'S  PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT. 

Interval  between  loss  of  employment  and  application  for  city  work. 

Almost  one-fifth  of  the  663  men  had  applied  for  city  work  within 
a  month  after  becoming  unemployed,  and  nearly  half  within  three 
months.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  of  the  longer  intervals 
shown  in  the  following  list  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
office  was  not  opened  until  August  1,  1921,  when  unemployment 
had  been  serious  for  some  months. 

Duration  of  unemployment  before  Per  cent 

applying  for  city  work.  distribution. 

Total 100 

Less  tlian  1  month 19 

1  month 16 

2  months 12 

3  months 9 

4  months , 8 

5  months 5 

6-11  months 25 

12-17  months 6 

^  See  Appendix  A,  Tables  47  and  48. 
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Weekly  wages. 

The  weekly  rates  of  wages  these  men  had  received  in  their  previous 
employment  were  reported  as  follows : 

Per  cent 
Former  regular  weekly  wages.  distribution. 

Total 100 

$10,  less  than  $15 2 

$15,  less  than  $20 11 

$20,  less  than  $25 29 

$25,  less  than  $30 28 

$30,  less  than  $35 16 

$35  and  over 14 

The  above  figures  show  that  considerably  more  than  half  the  men 
with  dependent  children  who  were  given  city  work  had  received  in 
their  regular  employment  a  weekly  wage  of  $25  or  over.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  interest  to  find  that  two-fifths  of  the  men  previously 
receiving  such  wages  remained  unemployed  for  six  months  or  more 
before  applying  for  city  work,  as  against  one-fifth  of  the  men  who 
had  earned  less  than  $25.  More  than  half  the  men  in  the  lower  wage 
group  sought  city  employment  within  three  months  of  being  thrown 
out  of  work. 

Occupations. 

For  628  of  the  men  the  last  regular  occupation  was  entered  on  the 
records.  Thirty-three  per  cent  had  been  in  occupations  classified  as 
skilled,  19  per  cent  were  semiskilled  workers,  and  44  per  cent  were 
laborers.  The  remaining  4  per  cent  included  retail  dealers,  clerks, 
servants,  railroad  employees,  and  others. 

Number  of 
fathers 
Previous  occupation.  reporting. 

Total - 628 

Laborer 273 

Machinist 89 

■  Chauffeur 24 

Filer,  grinder,  polisher 23 

Carpenter 19 

Painter 18 

Machine  operative 13 

Assembler 12 

Mechanic 9 

Toolmaker 9 

Drop  forger 9 

Mason 8 

Molder : 8 

Inspector 6 

Metal  worker 6 

Tinsmith 6 

Weaver 6 

Fireman 5 

Punch  pressman 5 
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Number  of 
fathers 
Previous  occupation.  reporting. 

Servant 5 

Tire  maker 4 

Woodworker 4 

Steam  fitter 3 

Shoemaker 3 

Billing  and  shipping  clerk 2 

Box  maker 2 

Cement  finisher 2 

Clerk 2 

Core  maker .* 2 

Foreman 2 

Machinist's  helper 2 

Millwright 2 

Rifle  tester 2 

Stockkeeper 2 

Welder 2 

Other 39 

SOCIAL   DATA. 

Ages  of  fathers. 

The  ages  reported  for  these  663  men  at  the  time  of  their  apphca- 
tions  for  city  work  showed  that  89  per  cent  of  them  were  in  the  vigor- 
ous years  of  life,  between  21  and  50.  The  largest  number  (38  per 
cent)  were  between  30  and  40,  26  per  cent  were  between  21  and  30, 
and  25  per  cent  between  40  and  50.  A  further  10  per  cent  were  be- 
tween 50  and  60  years  of  age,  while  14  men  were  60  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  2  were  under  21. 

Nativity  and  length  of  residence  m  city. 

The  foreign  bom  formed  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the 
663  men  than  of  the  general  population  of  the  city — 52  per  cent  in  the 
unemployed  group  as  against  36  per  cent  in  the  population.  Men 
born  in  Italy  constituted  nearly  half  of  those  of  foreign  birth  who 
were  given  city  work.  Of  the  remainder  no  considerable  number 
came  from  any  one  country — 19  countries  being  represented. 

Only  52  of  the  663  men  were  natives  of  the  city;  on  the  other  hand, 
only  1  per  cent  had  been  in  the  city  for  less  than  a  year.  A  total  of 
53  per  cent  had  been  resident  there  for  less  than  10  years;  25  per  cent 
for  from  10  to  19  years;  and  22  per  cent  for  20  years  or  over. 

Number  and  ages  of  children. 

I  In  two  families  the  ages  and  the  number  of  children  were  not 
reported.  In  the  other  661  families  there  were  1,776  children  under 
18  years  of  age.  More  than  half  of  these  children  were  under  7  years 
^f  ^^ge.  In  the  general  population  of  the  city  45  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren under  18  were  under  the  age  of  7  years  as  compared  with  51  per 
cent  in  the  xmemployed  group.     Almost  two-fifths  of  the  children 
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were  of  compulsory  school  age.  One-tenth  had  reached  the  minimuin 
legal  working  age.  The  age  distribution  of  these  children  was  as 
follows: 

Nranber  of 
children 
under  18 
Age  of  child.  years. 

Total 1,776 

Under  1  year 1,55 

1  year 132 

2  years 123 

3  years 139 

4  years 122 

5  years 115 

6  years 123 

7  years 113 

8  years Ill 

9  years 101 

10  years 87 

11  years 75 

12  years 98 

13  years 74 

14  years 70 

15  years 51 

16  years 34 

17  years 27 

Age  not  reported 26 

Although  there  were  182  children  14  to  17  years  of  age,  inclusive, 
only  17  of  them  were  working.  This  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
unemployment  situation  with  respect  to  children  of  working  age. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
children  would  undoubtedly  have  been  compelled  to  leave  school  and 
go  to  work  when  their  fathers  Ijecame  unemployed.  Probably  many 
of  them  had  been  at  work  but  could  no  longer  secure  it.  The  com- 
pensating factor  here  was,  of  course,  that  the  unemployed  children 
under  16  years  of  age  had  to  rexnain  in  or  return  to  school. 

Debts. 

When  the  men  applied  for  city  work,  inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to 
indebtedness.  Two-thirds  of  the  families  were  reported  as  having 
debts  ranging  from  a  few  dollars  to  several  hundred.  The  amounts 
are  shown  below: 

Number  of 
families 
Amount  of  indebtedness.  reporting. 

Total 663 

No  debts 222 

Under  $10 16 

$10,  less  tlian  $25 „ 56 

$25,  less  than  $50 ^97 

$50,  less  than  $75 "71 

$75,  leas  than  $100 48 
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Number  of 
families 
Amount  of  indebtedness.  reporting. 

$100,  less  than  |125 35 

$125,  less  than  $150 15 

$150,  less  than  $175 17 

$175,  less  than  $200 8 

$200,  less  than  $225 23 

$225,  less  than  $250.... 1 

$250,  less  than  $300 5 

$300,  less  than  $350 9 

$350,  less  than  $400 1 

$400,  less  than  $450 5 

$450,  less  than  $500 2 

$500 1 

$700 1 

Amount  not  reported 30 

Assistance  by  public  and  private  agencies. 

The  data  in  regard  to  relief  and  other  assistance  given  to  the  f  amihes 
of  this  group  of  unemployed  men  indicate  to  some  extent  the  status 
of  the  families,  but  the  figures  obtainable  unfortunately  relate  to  the 
period  preceding,  as  well  as  during,  this  time  of  special  stress.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  possible  to  relate  this  information  directly  to  unemploy- 
ment conditions. 

Almost  a  fourth  of  the  663  families  had  been  given  some  form  of 
assistance  by  the  private  family-relief  agency,  the  city  overseers  of 
the  poor,  visiting  nurses,  or  other  social  agencies  or  institutions.  All 
but  7  of  these  157  families  had  received  charitable  aid.  Almost  half 
had  been  given  assistance  by  more  than  one  agency,  while  8  per  cent 
were  known  to  four  or  more  agencies.  One  family  was  reported  by 
six  agencies  as  having  been  aided — the  private-relief  society,  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  a  church  organization  giving  relief, 
and  the  State  board  of  charities.  There  were  7  families  each  having 
one  child  in  sm  institution — of  these  children  2  were  in  a  home  for 
dependent  children,  2  were  in  the  State  hospital  for  epileptics,  and 
1  was  in  a  training  school  for  delinquent  children.  In  79  families 
the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  had  given  assistance  during  illnesses; 
all  but  23  of  these  families  were  known  also  to  other  agencies. 

Number  of 
Number  of  agencies  aiding  each  family.  families 

Total 157 

1 85 

2 39 

3 21 

4 7 

5 2 

6 2 

7 1 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  this  phase  of 
the  problem  is  that,  up  to  the  time  of  applying  for  city  work,  three- 
fourths  of  the  families  of  the  663  men  with  dependent  children  had 
not  been  known  to  social  agencies,  either  before  unemployment  or 
because  of  it.  The  corollary  to  this  in  the  case  of  many  f  amihes  may 
be  found  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  relating  to  debts. 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  PERIOD. 
CHILDREN  ELIGIBLE  FOR  WORK. 

In  each  of  the  two  cities  an  effort  was  made  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  unemployment  situation  on  the  continuance  of  schooling 
and  on  the  prevalence  of  child  labor.  For  this  purpose  data  were 
secured  from  the  offices  issuing  employment  certificates  to  children, 
and  from  the  continuation  schools  attended  by  working  children 
within  the  permit  ages. 

Under  the  Wisconsin  law  no  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17  years  may  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  at  any  gainful  occu- 
pation other  than  agriculture  or  domestic  service  unless  he  has  se- 
cured a  working  permit  authorizing  the  employment.  The  grant- 
ing of  a  permit  for  work  is  contingent  on  the  child^s  completion  of 
the  eighth  grade  or  school  attendance  for  nine  years.  Children  who 
have  completed  the  period  of  compulsory  full-time  education,  but 
who  have  not  completed  a  four-year  high-school  course  and  are  not 
attending  a  regular  day  school  for  at  least  half-time,  must  attend  a 
continuation  school,  where  such  schools  have  been  established,  for 
one-half  day  of  each  school  day  until  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  school 
year  in  which  they  become  16,  and  thereafter  they  must  attend  such 
a  school  eight  hours  a  week  until  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  they 
become  18.  In  cities  where  continuation  schools  are  maintained, 
children  employed  in  domestic  service  must  also  secure  working  per- 
mits and  attend  the  part-time  schools. 

In  Massachusetts  no  child  under  16  years  of  age,  unless  physically 
or  mentally  unable  to  attend  school,  may  secure  an  employment  cer- 
tificate until  he  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  and  is  to  be  employed 
for  at  least  6  hours  a  day.  This  law  applies  to  all  occupations, 
special  forms  of  permits  being  issued  for  work  at  domestic  service 
and  on  farms.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  thus 
excused  from  full-time  school  attendance  must  attend  a  continuation 
school,  wherever  such  a  school  is  established,  for  4  hours  a  week, 
and  if  they  become  unemployed  they  must  attend  for  20  hours  a 
Week,  provided  the  school  is  in  session  for  that  length  of  time. 

EFFECT  ON  CHILD  LABOR  IN  RACINE. 

In  Racine  child-labor  permits  are  issued  at  the  office  of  the  con- 
tinuation school.  This  school  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  to  enroll  all  the  children  who 
kave  the  regular  schools  to  enter  employment.    The  most  recent 
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amendment  to  the  law  requiring  part-time  school  attendance  of 
working  children  extended  its  application  to  children  under  18  years. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  study  the  law  was  not  being  enforced  in  the 
case  of  children  who  were  17  years  of  age  before  September  1,  1921, 
so  that  the  figures  in  regard  to  children  who  had  left  school  to  go  to 
work  may  be  considered  as  being  fairly  adequate  only  for  children 
xmder  17  years  of  age.  The  enrollment  in  the  part-time  school  in- 
cluded children  who  had  left  the  regular  schools  to  go  to  work  but 
who  were  unemployed,  as  well  as  those  who  were  working.  All-day 
classes  were  provided  for  unemployed  children,  many  of  whom, 
however,  reentered  the  regular  schools. 

Children  enrolled  in  continuation  school. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  number  of  children  reported  in  the  records 
of  this  school  as  working  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  was  larger  than 
the  number  actually  at  work.  The  law  requires  the  employer  to 
return  the  working  permit  of  a  child  to  the  issuing  officer  within  24 
hours  of  the  time  that  the  child  leaves  his  employment.  During  the 
unemplojonent  period  this  requirement  was  liberally  construed  be- 
cause the  industries  that  were  compelled  to  cut  down  their  force  on 
account  of  slack  work  hoped  to  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  reemploy 
those  discharged  and  for  this  reason  held  the  permits,  interpreting 
the  situation  to  mean  that  there  had  been  a  temporary  reduction  of 
force  rather  than  a  permanent  discharge.  For  the  same  reason  the 
length  of  unemployment  for  the  children  could  not  be  accurately 
ascertained  from  the  records  of  the  school  or  the  permit-issuing 
officer. 

It  was  reported  that  there  had  been  considerable  complaint  at 
the  permit  office  diu*ing  the  unemployment  period  because  of  the 
school  attendance  requirements,  some  families  claiming  that  they 
meant  lower  wages  and  interfered  with  a  boy  or  girl  holding  a  job 
at  a  time  when  the  father  was  out  of  work  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  work  full  time.  The 
school  superintendent  had  made  an  effort  to  secure  reliable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  families  of  pupils  whose  nonattendance  had  been 
attributed  to  lack  of  sufficient  income  because  of  the  unemployment 
of  parents  or  of  older  brothers  and  sisters,  and  there  had  been  a  ten- 
dency toward  leniency  in  such  cases.  To  a  certain  extent  the  data 
secured  from  the  continuation  school  relative  to  working  children 
would  be  affected  by  this,  offsetting  in  some  measure  the  figures  in 
regard  to  children  who  were  at  work,  which  apparently  included 
some  who  had  been  laid  off,  but  whose  permits  had  not  been  returned 
to  the  school. 

Another  probable  weak  spot  in  the  statistics  on  working  children  is 
in  connection  with  the  number  of  girls  who  were  employed  at  house- 
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work.  The  theory  was  that  they  should  attend  the  continuation 
school,  but  it  appears  probable  that  they  were  not  all  registered, 
especially  if  they  had  not  gone  to  work  immediately  after  leaving  the 
regular  schools. 

On  December  31,  1921,  there  were  742  children — 355  boys  and  387 
girls — enrolled  in  the  Racine  continuation  school.  It  was  known  that 
at  least  130  of  these  children — 67  boys  and  63  girls — had  left  the 
regular  schools  and  gone  to  work  after  November  30,  1920;  that  is, 
during  the  period  of  serious  industrial  depression  in  that  city.  The 
ages  of  the  children  were  as  follows: 

Children  enrolled  during 
Ages  December  31, 1921.  unemployment  period. 

Boys - 67 

14  years 3 

15  years 21 

16  years 33 

17  years  ''^ 10 

Girls 63 

14  years 1 

15  years 22 

16  years .^ 37 

17  years  ^e * 3 

Time  elapsed  since  leaving  regular  school. 

The  length  of  time  since  leaving  the  regular  school  was  reported 
for  54  per  cent  (403)  of  the  children.  More  than  two-fifths  of  these 
had  left  school  to  go  to  work  between  a  year  and  a  half  and  two  years 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  Over  one-fourth  had  left  school 
within  the  past  year — the  period  of  most  serious  unemployment. 

Per  cent 
Time  elapsed  since  leaving  school .  distribution. 

Total 100 

Less  than  6  months 14 

6-11  months 13 

12-17  months 3 

18-23  months 43 

24-35  months 24 

36  months  and  over 3 

Decline  in  child  labor. 

The  accompanying  graph,  based  on  the  number  of  working  chil- 
dren in  the  continuation  school  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  shows 
clearly  the  decline  in  child  labor  during  the  industrial  depression.  It 
also  shows  the  earlier  period  of  abnormal  demand  for  labor,  so  that 
the  acute  industrial  depression  really  meant — so  far  as  child  labor 
was  concerned — a  sudden  drop  to  what  had  been  normal  conditions 
before  the  war  activities  produced  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  employed  children. 

*^  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls  17  years  of  age  was  incomplete. 
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The  following  figures  ^  comparing  for  certain  dates  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  school  with  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  school 
who  were  actually  working,  show  the  sharp  decline  in  jobs  available 
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Boys 


1914   1915    1916     1917    1918    1919    1920    1921 


to  children.  It  has  been  noted  that  children  who  had  left  the  regular 
schools  to  go  to  work  were  required  to  attend  the  continuation  sclioo^ 
whether  or  not  they  were  employed,  unless  they  reentered  the  regu  a 
schools. 
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EnroJlment  of  children 
under  18  years  of  age. 
Date.  Total.    Working. 

June,  1914 498  456 

June,  1915 355  347 

June,  1916 510  475 

June,  1917 708  609 

June,  1918 855  827 

June,  1919 1,232  1,134 

December,  1919 991  893 

June,  1920 916  648 

December,  1920 1,077  736 

June,  1921 • 1,269  326 

December,  1921 866  364 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  permits  issued  during  1921,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  monthly 
totals : 

1920.         1921. 

Total  permits  issued 707        172 

January 50  13 

Februar^^ 73  16 

March 42  16 

April ^ 35  12 

May * 22  15 

June 5  11 

July 133  1     .' 

August 3  1 

September 295  43 

October 16  18 

November 14  18 

December 19  8 

During  1920  a  total  of  391  permits  were  issued  to  boys  and  316  to 
girls,  and  in  1921,  79  were  issued  to  boys  and  93  to  girls.  These  fig- 
ures represent  children  leaving  school  to  enter  work  for  the  first  time. 
They  give  a  clear  picture  of  what  happened  when  the  industrial  de- 
pression made  it  difficult  for  children  to  find  work;  the  difference 
between  the  numbers  in  the  two  columns  shows  how  many  more 
children  remained  in  school. 

Jobs  secured  by  children  during  unemployment  period. 

Because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  work  for  men  the  jobs  secured  by 
fte  children  who  were  still  of  compulsory-school  age  are  of  special 
interest.  The  following  were  reported  as  the  first  occupations  of 
children  who  secured  their  first  working  permits  after  November 

30,  1920. 
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Ocoupati<m  or  place  of  Children  beginning  wOTk 

employniMit  repOTted.  after  Nov.  30, 1920. 

Total 130 

Boys 67 

Clerk  and  errand  boy  for  stores 21 

Factory  worker 18 

Messenger  and  errand  boy 4 

Newspaper  and  printing  office 3 

Office  work 3 

Tailor  shop 2 

Shoe-shining  or  repairing  shop , 2 

Working  for  father — plumbing  or  garage 2 

Caddy 1 

Carpenter  shop 1 

Contractor 1 

Dental-supply  company 1 

Ice  company 1 

Janitor 1 

Not  reported : 6 

Girls 63 

Factory  and  laundry  work.. 20 

Housemaid  (including  1  nursemaid) 16 

Clerk  in  store 13 

Stenographic  or  other  office  work 8 

Newspaper  and  printing  office 3 

Millinery  apprentice 2 

Not  reported 1 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  these  jobs  that  might  have  been  accepted  by  adults  even  with  the 
presumably  low  rate  of  pay,  in  order  to  tide  over  the  unemployment 
period.  In  a  time  of  such  scarcity  of  work  and  the  suffering  entailed 
upon  great  nxmaber  of  families,  it  might  well  be  seriously  urged  that 
an  even  greater  proportion  of  children  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
schooling  and  many  of  the  jobs  be  given  to  men  and  women  who 
had  spent  months  in  fruitless  search  for  work. 

EFFECT  ON  CHILD  LABOR  IN  SPRINGFIELD.^^ 

Employment  certificates. 

In  Springfield  several  types  of  employment  certificates  and  permits 
are  issued  by  the  school-attendance  department:  (1)  Working  certifi- 
cates for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  working  in  Spring- 
field. These  children  must  attend  the  Springfield  continuation 
school.  (2)  Working  certificates  for  children  of  like  ages  residing  in 
Springfield  but  working  in  other  towns.  These  children  must  go  to 
the  continuation  school  in  the  town  of  employment.  (3)  Permits  for 
home  work  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age;  they,  also, 
must  attend  the  continuation  school.     (4)  Permits  for  work  out  of 

*?  See  Appendix  A,  Tables  i2--46,  inclusive. 
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school  hours  for  children  of  the  same  ages.  (5)  Certificates  to  minors 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age  whom  the  law  requires  to  attend 
evening  school;  that  is,  illiterates  and  persons  who  have  not  had  the 
schooling  necessary  for  securing  a  regular  work  permit. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  certificates  and  permits  issued 
during  the  year  which  included  the  unemployment  period,  with  those 
issued  during  the  preceding  year,  will  be  of  interest. 

Children  granted  permits. 
Type  of  permit.  1920.  1921. 

To  residents  employed  in  Springfield 1, 595        846 

To  residents  of  Springfield  employed  elsewhere 69  91 

Home  permits 64  68 

To  nonresidents  working  in  Springfield 318        202 

Child  labor  before  and  during  the  unemployment  period. 

The  best  information  in  regard  to  the  child-labor  situation  was  to  be 
obtained  from  the  records  of  the  certificate  issuing  oflSice  rather  than 
from  those  of  the  continuation  school,  which  in  Springfield  was  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  The  main  interest  would  be  in  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  granted  working  certificates,  who 
resided  in  Springfield,  whether  or  not  they  were  employed  there. 

Chart  VIII  shows  graphically  the  rise  and  decline  of  child  labor, 
by  months,  accompanying  industrial' prosperity  and  depression. 

Chart  IX  shows  the  variation  in  the  number  of  children  leaving 
school  to  enter  employment,  during  a  period  of  seven  years — 1915 
through  1921.  This  is  based  on  the  number  of  first  certificates  issued 
each  year,  so  that  the  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  different  children, 
and  not  to  the  number  of  certificates  issued.     The  figures  follow: 

Children  granted 
permits  for  the 
first  time. 
Year.  Boys.      Girls. 

1915 : 157    119 

1916 404   273 

1917 457   303 

1918 479   346 

1919 345   295 

1920 354   276 

1921 102   115 

While  the  decline  in  numbers  of  children  employed  in  1921  is 
undoubtedly  mainly  due  to  the  industrial  depression  that  followed 
the  maximum  attained  during  the  war,  when  boys  and  girls  could 
obtain  employment  very  readily  at  abnormally  high  wages,  the 
numbers  were  also  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  higher  educational 
qualifications  required  for  securing  certificates.  This  new  require- 
ment, which  went  into  effect  in  August,  1921,  specified  completion  of 
all  studies  of  the  sixth  grade,  while  the  previous  requirement  was 
that  the  children  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  sufficiently  well  to 
qualify  in  the  sixth  grade  in  this  respect. 
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ChQdren  attending  continuation  school. 

The  continuation  school  in  Springfield  started  in  September,  1920, 
and  had  been  in  operation  for  less  than  two  years  at  the  time  this 
study  was  made.  Children  working  in 'Springfield,  whether  residing 
in  the  city  or  in  other  towns,  had  to  go  to  the  continuation  school  four 
hours  a  week.  Children  temporarily  out  of  employment  had  to 
attend  for  20  hours  a  week,  imless  they  reentered  the  regular  schools. 
The  practice  appeared  to  be  to  encourage  them  to  reenter  the  regular 
schools  if  the  unemployment  was  likely  to  be  of  any  considerable 
duration. 

It  was  found  that  at  the  time  of  the  study  36  children  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age  who  had  working  certificates  and  were  un- 
employed were  attending  the  continuation  school,  while  73  were 
back  in  the  regular  schools.  From  September,  1920,  to  June,  1921, 
119  pupils  returned  to  the  regular  schools  when  they  lost  their  jobs. 

A  small  number  of  '^home-permit''  children — 12  boys  and  3 
girls — ^were  attending  the  continuation  school  at  the  time  of  the 
study.  A  statement  by  the  office  of  the  school  gave  the  following 
as  the  main  types  of  home-permit  cases:  '^(1)  Girls  who  have  left 
school  in  order  to  help  mothers  who  are  not  able,  because  of  poor 
health,  to  do  their  work  alone.  (2)  Girls  who  have  left  school  to 
help  with  work  at  home  while  their  mothers  are  engaged  in  outside 
work.  (3)  Girls  who  live  out  at  domestic  service.''  Occasionally 
a  boy  was  granted  a  permit  to  stay  at  home  and  help  out  in  an 
emergency,  or  was  given  such  a  permit  when  he  was  employed  in  a 
private  family  where  he  made  his  home. 

Children  securing  work  during  the  unemployment  period. 

A  total  of  155  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  secured 
their  first  working  certificates  during  the  time  of  the  most  serious 
industrial  depression — subsequent  to  May  1,  1921.  Of  these  children, 
122  were  working  on  February  1,  1922,  and  33  were  not  employed. 
The  information  secured  from  the  certficates  in  regard  to  the  first 
jobs  held  by  these  children  foUows.  As  appeared  to  be  the  case  in 
Racine,  many  of  these  jobs  might  have  proved  desirable  for  men  or 
women  who  had  been  tiirown  out  of  their  regular  occupations. 
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First  jobs  of  children  wliose  original 

working  permits  were  secured  Number  of 

subsequent  to  May  1, 1921.  children. 

Total , 155 

Boys * 67 

Factory  worker 17 

Packer 4 

Doffer 3 

Floor  boy 3 

Stock  boy 3 

Card  cutter 1 

Machine  operative 1 

Making  bands 1 

Splitting  yam 1 

Messenger  and  errand  boy 17 

Office  boy 9 

Clerk  in  store 6 

Cash  or  floor  boy  in  department  store 4 

Bootblack 4 

Mattress  maker 1 

Farm  hand 1 

Laundry  operative,  shaking  clothes 1 

Helper  in — 

Auto  repair  shop 1 

Bindery 1 

Mail  room 1 

Milk  house 1 

Tailor  shop .   1 

Upholstering  department  in  department  store 1 

Home  permit  (mother  ill) 1 

Girls 88 

Factory  operative. 39 

Wrapping  or  packing  candy 13 

Turning  in  or  folding  paper  boxes. 8 

Dressing  dolls '. 2 

Inspector 2 

Machine  operative 2 

Assembler 1 

Doffer 1 

Other — ^labeling,  cutting,  binding,  sewing  on  buttons, 

sorting,  folding  aprons 10 

Housework  away  from  home 17 

Housework  at  home  (on  home  permit) 12 

In  hospital  diet  kitchen 2 

Keeping  books  for  father • 1 

Clerk  in  store 14 

Millinery  apprentice 1 

Typist  and  bookkeeper 1 

Waitress 1 

The  jobs  were  not  Tery  steady,  for  the  155  children  held  221 
different  jobs  during  the  nine  months  that  followed.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  employment  periods  of  the  children 
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varied  in  length,  many  being  of  very  short  duration.  On  February 
1,  1922,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  were  unemployed.  The 
following  list  shows  the  number  of  jobs  held  by  each  child: 

Number  of 
working 
Number  of  jobs  secured.  children. 

•     Total 155 

1 112 

2 28 

3 10 

4 3 

5 1 

6 1 

CHART  K. 

SPRINGriELD,  MASS-  CMPLOYMLNT  OF  CnLDRDM 

BCW3  AND  GIRLS    LEJMiiQ  SCHOOL  TO  ENTER  EMPlCnfMENT  AS  INIHCAIED  BV 
INITIAI.    EMPLOYMENT    CERTfflCATES    ISSUED   EACH  YEAR 


Boys 
Giria 


1915     19)6      1917      i9ld      i9i9     1920     1921 


Prepared  by 
John  A.  RiHCjer, 

Attendance   officer 
PLLbiie    Schooi» 

Springfield,  Hos». 
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Why  the  children  left  school  to  go  to  work. 

Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  children's  leaving  school  to  go  to 
work  would  undoubtedly  have  yielded  important  eyidence  in  regard 
to  the  need  that  existed  for  the  added  income  derived  from  the 
children's  earnings.  Such  an  investigation  would  have  demanded  an 
intensive  study  of  the  economic  conditions  in  the  families  of  the 
children  and  of  the  other  factors  which  influenced  the  children  to 
leave  school  to  go  to  work.  It  was  not  possible  to  undertake  such 
a  study  in  connection  with  the  general  inquiry,  because  data  of  this 
character,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory,  would  have  to  be  secured 
coincidentally  with  the  child's  first  entering  employment.  However, 
the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  families  in  which  there  were 
working  children,  which  had  come  to  the  attention  of  agencies  giving 
some  form  of  assistance,  furnished  some  indication  of  the  conditions 
in  these  homes. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  267  children  between  14  and  16  in  Spring- 
fi.eld  had  sometime  been  granted  employment  certificates  and  had 
gone  to  work,  but  many  of  them  had  retxmied  to  school  because  they 
had  lost  their  jobs  and  were  not  able  to  secure  others.  The  families 
of  74  (over  one-fourth)  of  these  children  had  at  some  time  been  aided 
by  a  relief  society  or  by  the  visiting  nurses,  or  employment  had  been 
secured  for  some  member  of  the  family  through  the  city  or  State 
employment  offices.  The  number  of  families  given  each  of  these 
kinds  of  assistance  were  as  follows: 

Aid  from  relief  society 46 

Nursing  service. 33 

City 17 

State  employment — office  jobs 12 

The  proportion  of  families  receiving  such  assistance  was  practically 
the  same  for  those  having  children  who  left  school  to  go  to  work 
before  the  fathers  lost  their  work  as  for  those  whose  children  left 
school  after  that  misfortune,  the  percentages  being  26  and  29,  re- 
spectively. The  families  of  only  12  of  the  children  were  aided  by 
these  agencies  after  May  1,  1921,  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
serious  unemployment.  Of  the  155  children  who  secured  working 
permits  after  May  1,  1921,  only  45  belonged  to  families  that  had 
ever  been  given  aid,  as  far  as  the  reports  showed,  and  only  8  of  these 
families  had  been  aided  during  the  unemployment  period. 

Unemployment  af  children. 

The  general  unemployment  situation  is  reflected  in  the  work  his- 
tories of  the  children,  as  well  as  in  the  data  concerning  the  fathers  of 
families.  On  February  1,  1922,  a  total  of  109  children,  between 
14  and  16,  who  had  at  some  time  been  granted  employment  certifi- 
cates had  lost  their  jobs  and  were  unemployed.     It  may  be  assumed 
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that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  children  would  not  attempt 
to  go  back  to  work,  at  least  during  the  period  when  work  was  hard  to 
find,  for  73  children  had  already  returned  to  the  regular  schools 
after  they  lost  their  jobs;  the  other  36  were  reported  as  attending  the 
continuation  school.  Almost  a  fourth  of  the  children  who  were 
unemployed  had  held  three  jobs  or  more,  as  shown  in  the  following 
list: 

Number  of  unem- 
Nmnber  of  jobs  held,  ployed  children. 

Total 109 

1 58 

2 24 

3.... 12 

4 : 13 

8 1 

10..... 1 

The  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  children  lost  their 
last  jobs  was  reported  as  follows: 

Time  since  losing  Number  of  children  unem- 

lastjob.  ployed  Feb.  1,  1922.28 

Total 109 

Less  than  1  month 25 

1  month 7 

2  months 2 

3  months 6 

4  months 5 

5  months 2 

6  months 1 

7  months 2 

8  months 1 

9  months 4 

10  months. 2 

11  months 2 

12  months 8 

13  months 6 

14  months 8 

15  months 8 

16  months 9 

17  months 2 

18  months. 3 

19  months 2 

20  months 1 

Not  reported 3 

The  individual  case  items  given  in  Detailed  Tables  F  and  G  afford 
information  regarding  the  occupation,  periods  of  employment,  and 
length  of  time  not  working  for  children  under  16  who  secured  permits 
for  the  first  time  diu*ing  the  serious  industrial  depression  and  for 
tliose  who  had  permits  secured  earlier. 

^  Seventy-three  were  attending  a  regular  school  and  36  the  continuation  school. 
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Detailed  Tabim^  ¥, --Springfield:  Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  to  whom  employ- 
ment certificates  had  been  issued  since  May  i,  1921  j  who  were  unemployed  February 
1,1922. 

BOYS. 


Age. 


Grade 
completed. 


Length 
of  time 

since 

child 

first 
went  to 

work 
(montlis), 


Jobs  held. 


Length  of 

time  m  each 

job. 


Interval 
between 

leaving  last 
iob  and 

Feb.  1, 1922.1 


Sixth... 
Seventh 
Sixth... 
Seventh 

Eighth. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Sixth... 

Seventh 

Eighth., 
do.. 

Fifth... 

Seventh 

do.. 

do.. 

...do.... 
Ninth.. 


(«) 


Shipping  room,  factory 

Jeweler's  apprentice 

Office  boy 

Cash  boy,  department  store 

On  farm , 

Stamping  books,  department  store, 

Floor  Doy,  department  store , 

Bundle  wrapper,  department  store. 

OflBceboy 

Clerk  in  store 

Telegraph  messenger 

SpUtting  yarn  and  sweeping 

Telegraph  messenger 

Shoe  shming 

In  tailor  shop 

Office  boy 

Bootblack 

do 

do 

Errand  boy 

Floor  WOTk,  factory 

Telegraph  messenger , 

Handwork  in  bindery , 

Farm  WOTk , 

Errand  boy  and  helper,  show 
repairer. 

ClerK  and  errand  boy,  store 

Telegpraph  messeng^ 

ShaMng  clothes,  laundry 

Office  boy 


3  months 

1  week. 

1  month 

2  months. 

1  month  1  week. . 

2  months  2  weeks. 
2  months  1  week.. 
2  months. 

1  month  2  weeks. 

2  months  2  weeks. 

3  months  3  weeks. 
3  months  3  weeks. 
3  months  2  w^ks . 

2  months 

1  week 

1  month 

2  months 

1  week. 

2  months. 

1  month  2  weeks. 

2  months 

1  month  2  weeks. 
5  months 

3  days, 

2  months 

1  week. 

2  months. 

2  months  1  week . 
1  month  2  weeks. 


Under  1  month. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
1  month. 

Do. 

Do. 
Under  1  month. 


3  months. 
3  months. 
Under  1  month. 


4  months. 
Do. 


GIRLS. 


15 

Ninth 

n.r 

1 
4 
4 
15 
3 

2 
4 
4 

4 

6 
5 

18 

8 

8 
5 

Clerk  in  store 

1  week 

1  month. 

15 

Housework  at  home 

3  months  3  weeks. . . 
1  week 

4  months. 

14 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Ninth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Eighth 

do 

do 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Sixth 

First     year 
highscmota. 

Wrapping  candv 

Do. 

14 

do 

4  days 

15  months. 

14 

Sewing  on  buttons,  coat  supply- . . 

3  weeks. 

Under  1  month. 

3  weeks. 

1  month  3  weeks 

4  months. 

1  week 

15 

Housework 

Do. 

15 
15 

Folding  paper  boxes,  factory 

HousewOTk  at  home 

Do. 

Wrapping  candv 

1  month  1  week. 

2  months. 

3  weeks 

Housework  at  home 

15 

Folding  paper  boxes,  factory 

Weighing  hops 

Do. 

2  weeks. 

2  months  2  weeks. 

2  months  2  weeks... 
1  month  3  weeks 

3  months  1  week.. . . 
1  month  1  week. 

1  week.. 

.  Lac&g  corsets,  factory 

15 

Sales^L...  .!.......... !... 

4  months. 

14 

Binduig  papOT  boxes 

3  months. 

14 

Clerk  in  store 

1  month. 

HousewOTk 

15 

Salesgirl 

Under  1  month. 

3  weeks. 

3  months  1  week. 
3  months  1  week. 
7  months  2  weeks. . . 
2  months  1  week 

2  months. 

do 

do 

15 

Assembling  stock,  factory 

Do. 

15 

Tying  and  closing  boxes,  f  actOTy . . 
Millinery  apprentice 

Do. 

__— — 

*  These  children  were  enrolled  in  either  the  continuation  school  car  the  regular  school  during  their  periods 
of  unemployment. 

*  Less  ihan  1  month. 
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Detailed  Table  G. -^Spring field:  Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  to  whom  employment 
certificates  hadbeen  issued  prior  to  May  1, 1921  ^  who  were  unemployed  February  1, 1922, 

BOYS. 


Grade 
completed. 


Length 

of  time 

since 

child 

first 

went  to 

work 

(months) 


Jobs  hdd. 


Length  of 

time  in  each 

job. 


Interval 
between 

living  last 
job  and 

Feb.  1, 1922. 


Sixth.... 
Seventh. 


.do. 


do... 


....do... 

n.  r 

Seventh. 
Eighth.. 


n.  r.. 


Seventh . 
Sixth.... 


Seventh. 


Eighth. 


....do. 
Ninth. 


Sixth... 
-...do.. 
....do.. 
Fifth... 


Sixth., 


Ninth. 


16 


19 


20 


16 


Tel^-aph  messenger . , 


Packing,  factory 

Telegraph  messenger 

Floor  boy,  department  store. . 

Cash  boy,  department  store. . 
Floor  boy,  department  store. 


Makine  mattresses . . 
Errand  boy,  factory. , 

Errand  boy,  store 

Helper  at  bakery 


Floor  work,  factory. 
Dehvery  boy,  store. . 


Errand  boy,  factory 

Errand  boy,  drug  store 

Floor  boy.  department  store. . 
Farming  (living  with  family) . 


Assembling  games,  factory . . 
Clerk  and  errand  boy,  store. . 


Delivery  boy,  store.. 
Doffing 


Bobbin  setter 

AssembUng  games,  factory . 


Errand  boy , 

Kemoving  crushes  from  clutch. 


Assembling  games,  fectory . 
Washing  and  filling  bottles. 

Errand  boy,  store 

Assembling  games,  factory. . 


Mail  boy,  factory.. 
'^    ' '  i,ia< 


Packing  games,  factory 

Assembling  games,  factory . 


Filling  cases,  factory . 
Clerk  m  store 


MaiUng  department,  newspaper  office. 
Factory  work 


Core  maker. . 
Errand  boy. 


Stock  boy  and  errand  boy,  department 
store.  ^ 

Stock  boy,  factory 

Strtriging  chain,  factory 


Telegraph  messenger. . 
Floor  boy,  factory 


Packing  in  factory . 
Helper  in  factory. . . 


Filini 
Cash 


•y,  department  store. 
Molding  chocolate.. 


3  weeks 

3  days. 

2  weeks. 

3  months  2 
weeks. 

3  weeks. 
1  month  2 
weeks. 

1  week. 

8  months  1 
week. 

2  weeks. 

6  months  3 

weeks, 
n.  r , 

3  months  2 
weeks. 

1  week. 

2  weeks 

2  months. 

3  months  2 


9  months  3 
.  weeks. 

1  month  1 
week. 

7  months. 

2  months  1 
week. 

7  months. 
6  months  3 
weeks. 

1  week 

3  weeks. 

2  months. 

3  days. 

2  weeks 

1  month   1 

week. 
5  months. 
1  month  1 

week. 

4  months  2 
weeks. 

1  month 

1  month  3 

weeks. 
1  week 

1  month  2 
weeks. 

2  months  2 
weeks. 

3  months  3 
weeks.  • 

8.  months... 


2  weeks 

4  months  3 

weeks. 
1  week. 

3  months  2 


3  weeks 

3  months  2 

weeks. 
1  month. 

1  week. 

2  months  3 


Less    than    1 
month. 


4  months. 


Less    than    1 
month. 


Do. 

5  months. 
Do. 

7  months. 

8  months. 

9  months. 

Do. 
Do. 

10  months. 

12  months. 

Do. 
17  months. 

12  months. 

Do. 
Do. 

13  months. 

Do. 
Do. 


lao 
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Detailed  Table  G, — Bpringjkld:  CMldren  14  and  15  years  of  age  to  whom  employment 
certificates  had  been  issued  prior  to  May  1, 19^1,  who  were  unemployed  Feoruary  jr, 
J9;?f— Continued. 

BOYS—Contlnued. 


Age. 


15 


15 


15 


Grade 
completed. 


I^ength 

of  time 

since 

child 

first 

went  to 

work 
(months) 


Jobs  held. 


Length  of 

time  in  each 

job. 


Fourth. 
Eighth. 

Fifth... 
SevQith 


Sixth.. 
Fourth 
Eighth, 

Sixth.. 
....do. 


First  year 
high  school. 

Eighth , 

do , 

Seventh 

Eighth , 

Kxth 

Eighth 

do 

Sixth 

Eighth 

Seventh 

n.r , 

Seventh 

Sixth , 

Seventh 

Ninth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Sixth 

do 


do. 

Fourth 

Eighth 


23 


15 


Assembling  _ 

Floor  boy,  factory 

Packing,  factory 

Assembling,  factory , 

Assembling 

Packing 

Tdegraph  messenger 

Cementing,  factory 

Assembling,  factory 

Dofler,  rug  company 

Assembling,  factory 

Packing,  factory 

Errand  boy 

Assembling  games 

Tdegraph  messenger. 

Assembling 

Light  shopwork 

Light  factory  work 

General  helper,  errand,  etc 

Office  boy,  storage  company. . . 

Tel^raph  messenger 

Bending  f orgings 

Clerk  (not  in  store) 

Shop  boy,  factory 

Assembling 

Office  work 

Bofler,  carpet  company 

Floor  boy,  department  store. . 

Assembling  games,  factory 

Shii>ping  room,  foundry 

Boxing  garments 

Td^raph  messenger 

Floor  boy,  factory 

Clerk  in  store 

Helper  in  packing  room 

Working  for  mitsery  company 

Telegraph  messenger 

Errand  Doy 

Clerk  In  store 

Bundle  boy,  store 

Clerk  in  store 

Bundle  boy 

Auto  mechanic 

Assembling  games,  factory  — 
Bundle  boy,  department  store 

Shop  work 

Filling  (HTders,  factory 

Telegraph  messenger 

Paemn^  games,  i&etory 

FIo<»'  boy,  department  store . . 


2  months 

1  month 

1  month. 

2  months  2 
weeks. 

1  month  3 
weeks. 

2  weeks. 

1  month  1 

week. 
5  months  3 


1  week. 
1  month  1 
week. 

1  month  2 
weeks. 

3  months 

2  weeks 

3  weeks 

1  month  1 

week. 
1  month  2 

weeks. 

1  week 

3  weeks. 
1  month  2 


1  month  2 


4  weeks. 


5  days 

1  month 

1  month  3 


2  months  3 


1  month. 
1  month  2 
weeks. 

1  month... 

3  days 

3  weeks... 

2  months.. 

3  months.. 
3  months.. 
2  months.. 

1  month 
week. 

2  weeks... 
1  week 

3  weeks . . . 
1  month  ; 


n.r 

1  month 

1  month  1 
week. 

3  months. 

4  months  2 
we^s. 

1  week 

2  months  1 
week. 

3  weeks 

3  months  3 

w^ks. 
3  weeks. 
3  weeks. 
1     year     2 

months. 
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Detailed  Table  G. — Springfield:  Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  to  whom  employmen 
certificates  had  been  issusa  prior  to  May  1, 1921,  who  were  unemployed  February  1, 
19f  ;^--Coiitinued . 

BOYS— CJontinued. 


Grade 
completed. 


Length 

of  time 

since 

child 

first 

went  to 

work 
(months) 


Jobs  held. 


Length  of 

time  m  each 

job. 


Interval 
between 

leaving  last 
job  and 

Feb.  1, 1922. 


Seventh. 


Seventh. 


Eighth. 
Eighth. 


Eighth 

Seventh 

First   year 
high  school. 

Eighth 

Eighth 

Eighth 

Eighth 

Eighth 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Eighth 


18 


22 


Packing  bobbins.... 

Delivery  boy 

Tending  spools,  textile  mill . 
Delivery  boy 


Telei 


Spring  and  wire  department,  factory . 
Errand  boy  and  helper,  shoe  repair. . . 
Telegraph  messenger 

Delivering  orders 

Closing  boxes .  ^ ; 

Telegraph  messenger ...'. 

Helper  and  errands,  shoe  repair 

Office  boy 


Telegraph  messenger . 


Assembling  games,  factory 

do 

Filling  envelopes  with  dye 

Office  boy 

Errand  boy  and  helper,  shoe  repair., 


Floor  boy  and  errand  boy. , 
Office  boy 


17 


Telegraph  messenger 

Cash  boy,  department  store. 


3  months 

3  weeks. 

2  months. 
2  months  1 

week. 
2  weeks 

1  week. 

2  days. 

4  days. 

1  week. 

2  days.- 

2  weeks. 
11  days. 
9  days. 

3  days. 

2  months  1 
week. 

2  months  1 
week. 

3  days 

6  days. 

6  days. 

3  days. 

1  month  1 

week. 
1  week. 

4  months  3 
weeks. 

1  month  2 


2  months. 


3  months. 


13  months. 


3  months. 


10  months... 


7  months. 


GIRLS. 


21 


15 


Doffing-. 


Housework  at  home 

Assembling  games,  factory. 


Salesgirl 

do 

do 

Threader,  knitting  mill . 


Assembling,  factory 

Cutting  stripi,  factory 

Housework  (not  at  home). . 

Assembling  games,  factory. 

Doffing Y 

Winding,  mill 

Doffing 

do 

Turning  In,  f  act  OTy 

Bending  in,  factory 

Paper  box  factory 


Light  packing 

Housework  at  home  - 


Salesgu-l. 
,.,.,do... 


3  months  3 

weeks. 
2  weeki. 
2  months  2 

weeks. 

1  year     2 
weeks. 

2  weeks 


11  months  1 

week. 
1  month  3 

weeks. 
1  month. 

1  month  3 
weeks. 

2  months  2 
weeks. 

1  month  2 
weeks. 

10  months... 

2  weeks..*.. 
4  months. 

7  months. 
6  months..., 
4  months  2 

weeks. 
4  months.... 

1  month  8 
weeks. 

2  weeks. 

1  month  S 
weeks. 

Iweek 

2  months. 


1  month. 

2  months. 


Less    than    1 
month. 


Do. 


6  months. 
9  months. 


10  months. 

11  months. 

Do. 


12  months. 
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Detailed  Table  G.—Sprinpfield:  Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  to  whom  employment 
certificates  had  been  issued  'prior  to  May  1, 1921,  who  were  unemployed  Feoruary  1, 
J9^f— Continued. 

GIRLS-  Continued. 


Age. 


Grade 
completed. 


Length 

of  time 

since 

child 

first 

w«atto 

work 
(months) 


Jobsh^d. 


Lmigthof 

time  m  each 

job. 


Interval 
between 

leaving  last 
job  and 

Feb.  1, 1922.1 


15 


Fourth. 

Ninth.. 

Eighth. 
Ninth.. 
Ninth.. 

Ninth.. 
Sixth... 

Seventh 


21 


Buttoning  coats,  coat  supply  company. 

Stock  clerk,  department  store 

Book  binding,  bindery  company 

S  alesgirl 

Assembling,  factory 

Salesgirl. — 

StocMng  rubbers,  stock  room 

Salesgirl. - . . 

Threader,  knitting  mill 

Covering  clasps,  factory 

Packer 

Sewing,  factory 


2  months  2 
weeks. 

6  months  2 
weeks. 

3  weeks 

3  weeks 

3  months  2 

weeks. 

1  month. 

2  months 

2  weeks 

1  month  1 
week. 

2  months  1 
week. 

1  month  1 

week. 
1  month. 


12  months. 
Do. 

14  months. 

Do. 

15  months. 


16  months. 

17  months. 


18  months. 


SUMMARIES  OF  CONDITIONS  BY  DISTRICTS. 

The  agents  who  visited  the  families  of  unemployed  men  were  re- 
quested to  sum  up  briefly  the  outstanding  features  of  the  conditions 
in  the  districts  assi^ed  them.  The  descriptions  that  follow,  relating 
to  district  in  Kacine,  are  giyen  in  the  words  of  the  agents.  They  all 
tell  the  same  story — ^families  overburdened  by  debts,  discouraged  by 
long  seeking  for  work,  their  ambitions  for  owning  their  homes  doomed 
to  failure,  and  iUness  and  unaccustomed  dependence  on  charitable  aid. 

DisTBiCTr  1.  The  houses  were  mostly  one  and  two  story  frame,  in 
good  repair,  and  well  kept  up.  There  was  usually  only  one  family  to 
a  house.  Sometimes  one  family  lived  in  the  front  of  the  house  and 
one  in  the  rear.  The  houses  all  had  electric  lights,  running  water, 
and  indoor  toilets.  All  the  houses  had  small  yards,  and  many  had 
also  a  small  garden.    Several  had  a  garage  on  the  back  of  the  lot. 

The  37  families  visited  in  this  district  represented  eleven  nationali- 
ties, but  nearly  all  spoke  English.  The  majority  of  the  families 
interviewed  had  never  before  been  in  such  difficult  circiunstances 
financially.  They  were  families  who  had  always  made  enough  money 
to  keep  their  bills  paid  up,  and  perhaps  to  put  a  little  in  the  bank. 
Following  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  wages  were  very  good,  many  of 
the  families  bought  homes.  In  many  cases  rents  were  so  high  that 
they  were  practically  forced  to  do  this,  and  they  bought  homes  that 
cost  very  much  more  than  they  would  otherwise  have  felt  justified 
in  paying.  The  initial  cash  payment  was  often  not  more  than  $100 
or  $200  on  a  $3,000  property,  the  buyer  contracting  to  make  monthly 
payments  of  from  $20  to  $30  or  $40,  part  of  which  applied  on  the 
principal  of  the  mortgage,  the  rest  covering  interest  charges.  The 
families  felt  able  to  carry  such  an  midertaking  successfully  while  the 
father  was  holding  a  steady  job;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  thrown  out 
of  work,  they  fell  behind  in  the  payments.  Many  families  were  on 
the  verge  of  losing  their  homes  because  they  could  not  meet  the 
payments.  Many  were  confident  that  as  soon  as  the  fathers  could 
go  back  to  work  they  would  get  on  their  feet  again. 

Some  of  the  men  felt  that  the  situation  was  quite  hopeless.  They 
said  they  were  forced  to  sit  around  idle  while  the  debts  piled  up, 
and  they  were  getting  so  deeply  into  debt  it  would  take  years  to  get 
even  again.  All  they  wanted  was  an  opportunity  to  get  work. 
They  did  not  ask  or  want  charity,  but  merely  a  chance  to  earn  an 
West  living. 

Most  of  the  families  were  running  up  large  bills  at  the  grocery  and 
^^  meat  market;  had  borrowed  money  wherever  they  could,  and 
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were  doing  everything  to  keep  from  asking  for  charitable  aid,  or 
even  for  credit  from  the  city  commissary. 

Dm-ing  and  just  after  the  war,  when  the  wages  were  high  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  enjoying  such  successful  times,  and  were 
so  sure  that  the  conditions  would  continue  indefinitely,  or  at  least  for 
several  years  longer,  that  the  standard  of  living  was  raised.  When 
the  change  came  it  was  especially  hard  for  all  these  people. 

District  2.  The  conditions  here  were  less  favorable  than  those  in 
the  jBrst  district.  The  district  included  some  houses  around  the  fac- 
tories, also  some  along  the  railroad,  and  ran  out  to  the  city  limits. 
The  houses  in  the  manufacturing  section  of  the  district  were  one  and 
two  story  tumble-down  frame  houses,  with  two  or  more  families  to  a 
house.  Beyond  this  section  was  a  good  residential  neighborhood 
composed  of  one  and  two  story  frame  houses,  usually  with  one  family 
to  a  house.  The  majority  of  the  23  families  scheduled  were  foreign 
born.     Most  of  them  spoke  English,  though  some  rather  brokenly. 

More  of  the  families  in  this  district  rented  their  homes  than  in 
district  1,  but  those  who  had  undertaken  to  buy  houses  were  facing 
the  same  problem  of  back  payments.  The  standard  of  living  was 
not  so  high  as  in  the  first  district,  and  more  families  had  asked  for 
aid  from  the  relief  society. 

Employment  for  women  seemed  as  scarce  as  for  the  men.  Several 
of  the  women  said  that  they  had  walked  the  streets  trying  to  find  work 
to  do.  Very  few  of  the  children  over  16  were  working,  because  there 
was  no  work  to  be  had.  As  a  result,  some  were  going  to  continuation 
school  every  day,  and  one  or  two  to  business  college. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  debts  was  the  same  as  in  the  first  district. 
When  they  could  get  no  further  credit  from  their  own  grocery  they 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  factory  commissary  or  to  the  relief  society. 
Most  of  the  men  spoke  very  highly  of  their  former  employers,  and  felt 
that  they  had  tried  to  do  the  squarest  thing.  They  said  they  did  not 
know  what  they  would  have  done  if  the  company  had  not  loaned  them 
money  and  sold  them  groceries  on  credit. 

District  3  was  a  good  neighborhood  next  to  the  best  residence 
district  of  the  town.  The  houses  were  all  of  much  the  same  type — 
two-story  frame  structures,  most  of  which  had  electric  lights,  gas  for 
cooking,  storm  windows  and  doors,  and  inside  water  closets,  but  very 
few  had  bathrooms.  Many  families  had  tacked  tar  paper  securely 
over  the  front  door,  which  was  therefore  closed  for  the  winter.  Few 
houses  had  furnace  heat;  in  some  the  gas  had  been  turned  off,  and 
the  f amili^  were  using  coal  stoves  for  cooking  because  they  furnished 
heat  as  well.  All  the  houses  had  yard  space,  and  most  of  the  families 
had  gardens.    A  few  kept  chickens. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  families  were  thrifty  people  who  were 
trying  hard  to  pay  for  their  homes  and  educate  their  children.    There 
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were  several  instances  where  special  pride  was  shown  over  the  progress 
of  the  children  in  school.  One  mother  said  her  daughter  was  walking 
to  and  from  school,  15  blocks,  four  times  a  day  and  would  not  miss 
a  day  for  anything,  even  though  the  weather  was  very  severe  and  the 
child  had  insufficient  clothing.  Another  child  in  the  same  family 
told  her  mother  she  wished  she  could  go  to  school  on  Saturday,  too. 
In  one  family  the  father  was  spending  $15  a  month,  the  amount  he 
received  from  rental  of  rooms,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  son  in  busi- 
ness college.  As  a  whole,  the  children  seemed  to  be  advanced  in 
school.  One  small  girl  was  teaching  English  to  her  father.  Two 
fathers  were  attending  night  schools  and  studying  English.  A  few  of 
the  older  children  were  working  and  attending  the  continuation 
school.  Most  of  the  families,  however,  had  no  children  of  working 
age. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  people  in  the  district  were  receiving 
charitable  aid  or  buying  on  promissory  notes  from  the  city  commissary. 
They  all  seemed  to  be  in  very  similar  positions.  A  great  majority 
had  begun  to  buy  their  homes  when  they  were  '^making  good  money  " 
and  had  paid  fairly  high  prices.  Then  they  lost  their  jobs  and  as  a 
consequence  were  not  only  unable  to  meet  the  monthly  payments 
but  had  to  ask  aid  to  secure  food  and  clothes.  Very  few  families 
had  received  aid  before  the  present  unemployment  period.  The 
conditions  seemed  the  more  lamentable,  because  so  many  had  been 
in  a  position  to  acquire  their  homes,  educate  their  children,  and  bring 
them  up  to  be  good  citizens.  No  case  of  mortgage  foreclosure  was 
found,  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  holders  felt 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  thereby.  Real  estate  prices  had 
declined,  and  they  probably  would  not  get  so  good  a  price  again, 
especially  since  people  were  not  in  a  position  to  buy  at  any  price. 

Many  of  the  families  were  without  sufficient  clothes  for  the  winter. 
Most  who  had  received  any  had  got  them  through  the  central  associa- 
tion. Two  mothers  had  been  able  to  make  coats  and  shirts  for  the 
children  from  clothes  given  them  by  neighbors,  and  one  mother  had 
laid  in  a  supply  of  materials  while  the  father  was  working;  all  she 
lacked  was  shoes.  One  mother  was  keeping  a  child  home  from  school 
because  of  lack  of  shoes.  She  said  she  had  not  the  14  cents  for  carfare 
to  get  to  the  aid  society's  office  to  ask  for  shoes,  and  if  she  did  go 
they  would  probably  not  have  any  to  give.  One  family,  which  from 
outside  appearances  seemed  to  be  in  more  fortunate  circumstances 
than  most  of  the  families  visited,  had  almost  nothing  in  their  house, 
and  the  children  were  clothed  only  in  very  ragged  underwear  and 
old  coats.  One  mother  had  a  2-weeks-old  baby  for  whom  she  had 
^0  clothes.  Shiftlessness  seemed  to  be  the  keynote  in  only  two 
families.  In  one  the  father  had  been  in  the  State  prison  for  1 1  months  ; 
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the  mother  received  aid  during  this  time.  The  other  family  was  an 
old  charity  case;  the  children  begged  on  the  streets  and  were  noted 
for  playing  truant  from  school. 

There  had  been  something  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  One  mother  said  it 
seemed  as  if  everything  had  struck  them  at  once.  One  of  her  children 
was  just  recovering  from  pneumonia  and  another  was  in  the  isolation 
hospital  with  scarlet  fever.  Most  families  reported  children's  diseases. 
In  three  families  visited  the  mothers  were  especially  miserable. 
One  mother  was  pregnant  and  could  not  afford  a  doctor,  and  was 
feeling  very  bad.  Another  mother  had  great  trouble  with  her  nose, 
head,  and  throat.  She  looked  very  ill  and  said  she  thought  she  would 
have  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

District  4.  This  district  was  an  old  residence  section  with  several 
large  factories,  and  was  cut  through  by  two  or  three  long  business 
streets  and  the  railroad  tracks.  The  houses  were  one  or  two  stories 
high,  a  few  were  of  brick,  but  the  majority  were  of  frame  construction; 
many  needed  painting,  but  most  of  them  were  otherwise  in  good  repair. 
Only  a  few  of  the  houses  were  equipped  with  bathrooms,  but  nearly 
all  had  inside  toilets,  either  within  the  apartment  itself,  or  in  the  hall 
or  basement.  A  few  homes  were  heated  by  furnaces,  the  rest  by  coal 
stoves;  nearly  all  had  either  gas  or  electric  lights.  The  sizes  of  the 
lots  varied.  The  older  houses  had  front,  side,  and  back  yards,  with 
space  for  gardens;  the  newer  ones  were  built  close  together,  with 
only  narrow  passages  between  and  front  entrances  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  population  of  this  district  was  largely  foreign,  with  a  scattering 
of  American  bom.  The  nationalities  most  common  were  Polish, 
Bohemian,  Russian,  German,  Lithuanian,  Hungarian,  and  Italian. 
During  the  past  year  a  number  of  Armenians  had  come  in — ^families 
in  which  the  mother  and  children  had  come  to  America  during  the 
last  12  months,  worn  and  broken  by  years  of  suffering  in  Armenia. 
These  f amihes  were  highly  spoken  of  by  the  relief  society,  for  they 
demanded  so  little — scarcely  enough  for  their  own  good. 

Over  half  the  families  visited  in  this .  district  were  buying  their 
homes  on  ^^and  contract, '^  which  entailed  a  small  initial  deposit,  and 
monthly  payments  of  from  $15  to  $50,  which  included  the  interest  on 
the  mortgage  and  a  small  payment  on  the  principal.  About  two- 
thirds  of  them  began  buying  their  houses  during  the  war,  when  wages 
were  high  and  work  was  plentiful.  A  few  had  borrowed  money  to  keep 
up  their  payments,  but  the  majority  were  behind  from  one  month  to 
one  year,  and  if  relief  did  not  come  soon,  were  likely  to  lose  everything 
they  had  put  into  the  venture*  None  of  the  families  visited  had  lost 
their  homes  so  far,  though  one  family  had  had  to  make  a  rather  un- 
usual and  complicated  trade,  contracting  for  a  more  expensive  house, 
in  order  not  to  lose  the  $2,000  already  invested. 
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Local  grocers,  butchers,  and  bakers  had  given  credit  to  the  limit. 
Families  owad  as  much  as  $200  to  one  grocer,  and  many  had  run 
bills  in  several  different  places.  Everyone  was  utterly  discouraged, 
with  no  hope  for  the  future.  The  situation  was  getting  desperate. 
People  could  not  keep  their  homes  much  longer  without  making 
payments;  credit  was  exhausted,  and  many  families  had  already 
gone  into  debt  at  the  city  or  factory  commissary.  Many  felt  beyond 
all  hope  of  ever  getting  clear  of  debt. 

District  5.  The  common  type  of  house  in  this  district  was  the 
small  one-story  frame  cottage,  with  no  modern  improvements  except, 
sometimes,  gas  for  lighting.  Few  had  electricity  and  very  few  had 
bathrooms;  some  toilets  were  in  the  basement,  but  often  they  were 
outdoors.  Of  the  two-story  houses,  many  accommodated  a  family 
on  each  floor,  the  second  floor  being  reached  by  a  rear  stairway 
leading  to  the  kitchen. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  this  district  most  of  the  homes  visited 
were  of  better  construction,  had  gas  and  electricity  and  were  located 
on  paved  streets  with  sidewalks  and  were  easily  accessible  to  stores, 
schools,  and  churches.  Many  were  owned,  but  a  few  were  rented. 
In  one  part  of  this  section  there  were  many  different  factories  and 
several  large  lumberyards,  which  with  the  railroad  tracks  made  it 
an  undesirable  neighborhood  in  which  to  reside. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  this  district  was  a  new^  subdivision  in  which 
a  few  of  the  scheduled  families  lived.  Here  was  found  a  much  better 
type  of  house — two-story  one-family  dwellings,  modem  up-to-date 
homes  with  good  yards,  which  were  on  paved  streets  with  sidewalks. 
Most  of  these  were  being  bought  on  the  monthly  payment  system  and 
were  really  more  expensive  than  the  families  would  have  bought  had 
they  not  been  forced  to  buy  them  during  the  time  of  scarcity  of 
houses.  Some  had  lost  their  homes  thrBugh  failure  to  pay  the  monthly 
installments. 

A  dozen  different  nationalities  were  represented  in  this  district, 
many  of  whom  spoke  their  native  tongue  in  the  home,  although  in 
all  the  families  either  the  mother  or  the  father,  or  both,  could  speak 
English. 

In  most  of  the  families  visited  in  this  district  the  father  had  been 
unemployed  so  long  that,  while  the  standard  of  living  in  regard  to 
housing  conditions  had  not  been  reduced  very  generally,  in  most 
cases  there  had  been  a  decided  lowering  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  and  clothes,  and  all  recreation  had  been  eliminated.  In 
fiiany  homes  the  kitchen  was  the  most  used  room  because  during  the 
winter  it  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  kept  heated.  Most  of  the 
homes  were  fairly  clean.  Possibly  there  had  not  been  much  change 
m  the  general  attention  given  to  j)he  home,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  mother  had  been  working.    In  the  greater  number  of 
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families  it  seemed  very  apparent  that  no  special  attention  was  given 
to  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals.  Many  times  the  agent  was 
at  homes  where  the  children  came  from  school  at  noon.  They  would 
help  themselTes  to  whatever  was  available,  seeming  to  be  perfectly 
contented  not  to  sit  down  to  a  prepared  meal. 

In  many  homes  signs  were  placed  in  the  windows  advertising 
'^Furniture  for  sale,"  ''Baby  carriage  for  sale/'  ''Plain  sewing  done/' 
"Day  work  wanted/'  "Shoe  repairing  neatly  done/'  in  addition  to 
"Furnished  room''  signs,  and  there  were  other  indications  that  fam- 
ilies were  trying  in  every  way  to  earn  something.  Not  many  of  these 
families  had  gardens;  in  most  cases  this  was  due  to  lack  of  space.  A 
few  had  chickens.  Many  famihes  had  held  out  as  long  as  they  were 
able  by  running  bills  at  stores,  but  at  the  time  of  the  visit  they  had 
had  to  seek  assistance  from  relief  organizations  and  through  them 
were  obtaining  supplies  from  the  city  commissary,  payment  for  which 
was  to  be  made  when  the  men  were  again  employed. 

The  conditions  which  seemed  appalling  were  found  in  the  families 
of  native-bom  fathers,  some  of  whom  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  the 
city  or  its  vicinity,  and  who  were  ambitious  and  industrious  and  most 
anxious  for  work  but  who  had  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  one 
year.  They  were  held  here  because  of  lack  of  money  to  go  elsewhere, 
because  they  wished  to  keep  the  children  in  school,  or  because  they 
were  buying  a  house.  The  foreign-bom  men  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  the  city  and  who  had  made  high  wages  during  the  war,  but 
who  had  saved  little  because  of  high  prices,  faced  similar  situations. 
Some  of  the  men  who  lived  in  this  district  were  skilled  workers,  many 
were  laborers,  and  very  few  were  casual  laborers.  The  impression 
gained  from  talking  to  many  of  the  fathers  was  that  they  were  a  self- 
respecting  set  of  men,  who  wished  work  in  order  to  keep  their  homes 
and  families  and  to  give  their  children  the  best  that  they  were  able  to. 
Very  few  instances  were  found  in  which  mothers  or  children  were 
working,  for  there  was  not  any  more  work  for  them  than  there  was 
for  the  men. 

District  6  wa;s  on  the  whole  better  off  than  the  preceding  one. 
Part  of  it  was  in  a  new  subdivision  which  had  recently  been  added 
to  the  city.  Here  were  located  story-and-a-half  and  two-story  frame 
houses,  pleasantly  situated  on  well-paved  and  well-lighted  streets. 
Most  of  these  homes  were  quite  new  and  were  being  purchased  by 
families  on  the  ^'land  contract  system" — that  is,  payment  by  monthly 
installments  which  included  interest  and  a  small  payment  on  the 
principal.  Many  families  were  still  living  in  houses  purchased  in 
this  way;  only  a  few  had  lost  them,  but  many  others  felt  that  before 
long  the  real  estate  company  would  force  them  to  vacate  for  non- 
pajrment  of  installments.  Homes  in  this  district  were  mostly  furnace 
heated;  they  had  gas,  electricity,  and  plumbing  facilities,  except^ 
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very  few  which  were  so  close  to  the  city  limits  that  such  improve- 
ments had  not  reached  them.  These  most  distant  homes  were  rather 
inaccessible  to  street  cars  and  stores,  but  schools  and  churches  were 
being  built  near  by.  The  part  of  the  district  nearer  to  the  city  was  a 
fairly  good  neighborhood  of  frame  dwellings,  some  one-family  and 
many  two-family  homes.  It  was  much  more  convenient  to  cars, 
stores,  schools,  and  churches,  and  was  also  near  many  of  the  large 
factories.  These  homes  were  not  new,  but  most  of  them  had  heating 
and  plumbing  systems  and  gas. 

The  population  of  this  district  included  people  of  15  different 
nationalities,  among  them  a  large  number  of  American  born.  Despite 
the  varied  population  nearly  all  the  parents  could  speak  English; 
only  in  very  few  cases  did  the  foreign  born  continue  to  speak  in  the 
native  tongue.  Especially  in  families  in  which  there  were  children 
going  to  school  and  also  in  those  in  which  the  father  or  both  parents 
had  attended  night  school  was  English  spoken. 

Most  of  the  homes  in  this  district  were  comfortably  furnished, 
and  the  families  were  striving  hard  to  keep  up  appearances.  Many 
had  gone  the  limit  in  running  bills  and  as  a  last  resort  had  had  to 
seek  aid  from  relief  organizations.  New  clothing  they  could  do 
without,  but  food  they  had  to  have.  These  families  were  securing 
supplies  through  the  city  commissary,  payment  for  which  was  to  be 
made  when  the  fathers  were  reemployed.  Many  had  small  gardens 
and  kept  chickens,  which  had  furnished  some  food  for  them  during 
the  stringent  times. 

All  the  children  seen  appeared  to  be  strong  and  healthy,  although 
the  mothers  often  remarked  that  their  faces  were  fat,  but  their  bodies 
very  thin.  There  was  very  little  illness  reported  during  this  period 
of  unemployment.  Most  of  the  children  scheduled  seemed  to  be  up  to 
standard  in  their  grades,  and  some  even  above.  The  father's  unem- 
ployment seemed  to  have  had  very  little  effect  on  the  schooling  of 
the  children. 
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APPENDIX  A.— TABLES. 

Table  1. — Racine:  Duration  of  unemployment  of  father  and  last  regular  occupation. 


Unemployed  fathers. 

Total. 

Duration  of  unemployment. 

Father's  last  regular  occupation. 

Less 
thane 
months. 

6  to  8 
months. 

9  to  11 
months. 

12  to  14 
months. 

15 

months 
and  over 

and  not 
reported. 

Total 

231 

7 

31 

28 

95 

170 

Laborer 

49 
34 
32 
13 
11 
7 
7 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

29 
18 

1 

7 
7 
5 
2 
1 

9 
4 
5 
1 
1 
2 

I 

1 
1 

21 
14 
9 
6 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 

10 

8 

11 

Holder  and  caster 

9 

Machinist 

2 

11 

Assembler     

4 

Machine  operative 

4 

Blacksmith,  forge,  and  hammer  man 

Trucker  and  driver 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Coremaker 

2 

Mechanic 

2 

Tool  and  pattern  maker 

1 

Bench  worker 

2 

Blacksmith's  helper 

Painter,  varnisher,  and  sander        

1 

1 

Riveter 

1 

Welder .      ... 

2 

Filer,  polisher  and  buffer 

Miscellaneous  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing  

5 
2 

1 

13 

Other .  . 

2 

6 

1  Includes  3  fathers  for  whom  duration  of  unemployment  was  not  reported. 
Table  2. — Springfield:  Duration  of  unemployment  of  father  and  last  regular  occupation. 


Unemployed  fathers. 

Total. 

Duration  of  unemployment. 

Father's  last  regular  occupation. 

Less 
thane 
months. 

6  to  8 
months. 

9  to  11 
months. 

12  to  14 
months. 

15 
months 
and  over 
and  not 
reported. 

Total 

135 

13 

34 

20 

36 

132 

Machinist.. 

33 
9 
7 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 

39 

7 

6 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

4 
1 
1 

13 
3 
1 
2 
2 

10 

Laborer  in  f  actorv 

3 

Painter.           "^^^ 

1 
1 

2 

i^aborer,  othirar ... 

Holder  and  caster 

1 
1 

1 

Tnieker  and  driver 

1 
1 

2 

Tool  and  pattern  maker        

2 
1 

1 

Assembler. 

1 

Clerical.    

2 

Machine  onerative 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Mechanic 

3 
1 

8 
2 

fiier,  poUsher  andbuffffl* 

2 

7 
1 

^iisceUaneous  medbanical  and  manufac- 
,  turing 

6 
3 

10 

8 

Other. :: 

1 

^  Includes  7  fathers  for  whom  duration  of  unemployed  was  not  reported. 
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Table  3. — Radne:  Country  of  birth  of  unemployed  fathers,  by  length  of  residence  in 
united  States  and  work  status. 


Total 
unem- 
ployed 
fathers. 

Fathers  previously  employed  at  skilled  trade. 

Country  of  birth. 

Total. 

Length  of  residence  in  United  States. 

5  to  9 
years. 

10  to 
14  years. 

15  to 
19  years. 

20  years 
and 
over. 

Bom  in 
United 
States. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

231 

170 

14 

34 

44 

34 

43 

1 

United  States 

52 
6 

14 
1 

21 

13 
2 
7 
1 
8 
1 

13 
3 

21 
4 

38 

22 
3 
1 

43 
2 

11 
1 

14 

10 
2 
5 
1 
6 
1 
7 
2 

15 
4 

32 

11 
3 

43 

ArTnenia  -.-..,.....   . 

1 
4 

1 
3 
1 
2 
6 

Austria 

2 

2 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia  .. 

3 

4 

5 
4 
2 

Denmark 

England .  - . 

Germany 

5 

Holland 

1 

Hungary 

2 
1 
1 

4 

Ireland 

Italy 

1 

2 
1 
7 

3 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
3 

Yugoslavia... 

Lithuania  . 

1 

5 
3 
9 
4 

Norway 

Poland. . . 

4 
2 

14 
3 

Russia 

1 

Sweden . . 

Turkey 

th. 

Fathers  previously  employed  at  unskilled  trade. 

Cotmtry  of  bir 

Total. 

Length  of  residence  in  United  States. 

Less 
than  5 
years. 

5  to  9 
years. 

10  to 
14  years. 

15  to 
19  years. 

20  years 
and 
over. 

Born  in 
United 
States. 

Total 

61 

1 

11 

19 

15 

6 

9 

United  States 

19 
4 
3 
7 
3 
2 
2 
6 
1 
6 
6 

11 
1 

9 

Armenia 

2 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 

Austria 

2 

Czechoslovakia . 

1 

13 
1 

Denmark 

1 

fJermawy- 

1 

Hungarv ...                  

1 
2 

ItaS-       

2 

Yii  £f  oslft  via 

1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
1 
5 

Poland ...            .              

2 
1 

Russia 

Turkey 

__________ 

1  Includes  1 "  casual  worker.' 
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Table  4. 


-Springfield:  Country  of  birth  of  uv£mployed  fathers,  by  length  of  residence  in 
United  States  and  work  status. 


Total 
unem- 
ployed 
fathers. 

-     .        .,   ■'■• — : : :- — : — '. ::--.■■.■■-:-'.- :;,-"":-~:: — ;: — =« 

Fathers  previously  employed  at  ekilled  trade. 

Country  of  birth. 

Total. 

Length  of  residence  in  United  States. 

Under 
5  years. 

5  to  9 
years. 

10  to  14 

years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  years 
and  over. 

Bom  in 
United 
States. 

Total 

135 

Ill 

2 

4 

11 

17 

27 

50 

Tlnited  States 

62 
3 
2 
9 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
8 

14 
2 

10 
3 
2 
7 
2 
1 

50 
3 
2 
8 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
6 

10 
2 
8 
2 
•   2 
7 

60 

1 

1 

1 
1 

e 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

France 

Greece 

1 

\ 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

3 
5 

1 
2 
1 

Italy 

1 

Lithuania 

Poland 

1 

4 
1 
1 
3 

Russia                    . .  . 

Scotland 

1 

Sweden 

4 

Syria 

Turkey 

Total 
unem- 
ployed 
fathers. 

Fathers  previously  employed  at  unskilled  trade. 

Country  of  birth. 

Total. 

Length  of  residence  in  United  States. 

5  to  9 
years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  years, 
and  over. 

Born  in 
United 
States. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

135 

24 

2 

3 

3 

3 

12 

1 

United  States 

62 
3 
2 
9 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
8 

14 
2 

10 
3 
2 
7 
2 
1 

112 

12 

Armenia 

Austria . . 

Canada 

1 

1 

Czechoslovakia 

England.. 

Finland. 

France.. 

German  v.. . 

Greece.' 

Ireland... 

2 
4 

1 

1 

1 

Italy... 

2 

1 

Lithuania. 

.• 

Poland.. 

2 

1 

1 

Russia ... 

Scotland. 

Sweden. 

Syria 

2 
1 

1 

1 

Turkey 

1 

'  Includes  2  casual  workers. 
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Table  5. — Racine:  Literacy  and  nativity  of  father ,  by  duration  of  unemployment  of 

father. 


^  Unemployed  fathers. 

Literacy  and  nativity  of  father. 

Total. 

Duration  of  unemployment. 

Less  than 
6  months. 

6  to  8 
months. 

9  to  11 
months. 

12  to  14 
months. 

15  months 
and  over. 

Total 

231 

7 

31 

28 

95 

70 

Native  bom 

52 
62 
179 
154 
5 
78 
71 
22 
3 

3 
3 
4 
4 

5 

5 
26 
23 

1 

10 
12 

3 

8 
8 

20 
15 

24 
24 
71 
63 

12 

Literate 

12 

Foreign  bom. 

58 

Literate 

49 

English  only 

4 

Native  language  only  ^ 

1 
3 

6 
9 
4 
1 

36 
27 

8 

25 

Both 

20 

Illiterate 

7 

Literacy  not  reported. . . 

2 

1 1,  e.,  other  than  English. 

Table  6. — Springfield:  Literacy  and  nativity  of  father,  by  duration  of  unemployment  of 

father. 


Unemployed  fathers. 

Literacy  and  nativity  of  father. 

Total. 

Duration  of  unemployment. 

Less  than 
6  months. 

6  to  8 
months. 

9  to  11 
months. 

12  to  14 
months. 

15  months 
and  over. 

Total 

135 

13 

34 

20 

36 

32 

Native  bom 

62 
62 
73 
67 
2 
18 
47 
5 
1 

7 
7 
6 
6 
2 

18 
18 
16 
13 

10 
10 
10 
9 

14 
14 
22 
20 

13 

Literate 

13 

Foreign  bom 

19 

Literate 

19 

English  only 

Native  language  only  ^ 

4 
9 
2 
1 

1 

8 
1 

6 
15 
2 

8 

Both 

4 

U 

Illiterate  .                     

Literacv  not  renorted 

1 1,  e.,  other  than  English. 

Table  7. — Radne:  Citizenship  offordgn-bom  unemployed  fathers,  by  length  of  residence 

%n  the  United  States. 


Foreign-bom  fathers. 

Length  of  residence  in  United  States. 

Total. 

Citizens. 

Not 
citizens. 

Not  citi- 
zens but 

having 
first 

papers. 

Total 

179 

76 

34 

69 

Under  5  years 

1 

25 
62 
60 
20 
20 

1 

1 

6-9  years 

5 
12 
23 
16 
19 

1 

11 
12 
10 

9 

10-14years 

28 

15-19  years 

27 

:K>-24years 

4 

25  years  and  over 

i 

Not  reported 

_— — — '-— ^ 
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Table  8. — Springfield:  Citizenship  of  foreign-horn  unemployed  fathers,  by  length  of 
residence  in  the  United  States, 


Length  of  residence  in  the  United  States. 


Foreign-born  fathers. 


Total. 


Citizens. 


Not 
citizens. 


Not 
citizens, 

but 
having 

first 
papers. 


Total 

Under  5  years 

5-9  years 

10-14  years 

15-19  years 

20-24  years 

25  years  and  over. 
Not  reported 


73 


35 


22 


16 


Table  9. — Racine:  Tenure  of  homes  occupied  by  families  of  unemployed  men,  by  duration 

of  occupancy. 


Families  of  unemployed  men. 

• 

Total. 

Tenure  of  home. 

Duration  of  occupancy. 

Owned. 

Total. 

Free. 

Mort- 
gaged. 

Rented. 

Total 

231 

145 

9 

136 

86 

10  years  and  over 

10 
39 
15 
33 
40 
36 
23 
28 
7 

9 

32 

6 

30 

33 

25 

3 

2 

5 

i 

1 
1 

7 
27 
5 
29 
33 
25 
3 
2 
5 

1 

5-9  years 

7 

4years 

9 

3  years 

3 

2  years 

7 

lyear 

11 

6-U  months 

20 

Less  than  6  months 

26 

Time  not  reported ...  , 

2 

Table  10. — Springfield:  Tenure  of  homes  occupied  by  families  of  unemployed  men,  by 

duration  ofoccupanq/. 


Families  of  unemployed 
men. 

Duration  of  occupancy. 

Total. 

Tenure  of  home. 

Owned.i 

Rented. 

Total.... 

135 

28 

107 

10  years  and  over..                        .                             

7 
20 
13 
12 
20 
25 
16 
18 

4 

4 
6 

3 

^9years 

14 

^years ;.;. .".**'.'".'.'.' 

12 

Syears 

8 

2  years 

16 

lyear....      " 

19 

5-11  months.. 

15 

Less  than  6  months *                

18 

^ime  not  reported *       

2 

2 

All  owned  homes  were  mortgaged. 
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Table  11. — Racine:  Monthly  rental  of  families  occupying  rented  houses  during  father^  s 
unemployTTient^  by  number  of  rooms  in  house. 


Families  occupying  rented  houses. 

MontMy  rental. 

Total. 

Number  of  rooms. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

Total 

86 

47 

23 

13 

3 

Less  than  $10 

4 
28 
36 
10 
5 
3 

1 
5 
15 
1 
1 

2 
8 
2 
1 

1 

$10,  less  than  $15 

14 

18 
8 
4 
3 

1 

$15,  less  than  $20 

1 

$20,  less  than  $25...                                 

$25,  less  than  $30 

$30-$35 .  .                   

Table  12. — Springfield:  Monthly  rental  of  families  occupying  rented  houses  during 
father^ s  unemployment,  by  number  ofroom^  in  house. 


• 

FamlUes  occupying  rented  houses. 

Monthly  rental. 

Total. 

Number  of  rooms. 

5  and 
over. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Total 

107 

65 

28 

11 

2 

1 

X/ess  than  $10 

2 
15 
26 
32 
24 

9 

1 

5 
11 
7 
3 
1 

1 
6 
3 
1 
1 

$10,lessthan$15 

4 

10 
23 
20 

8 

1 
1 

$15,  less  than  $20.- 

$20,  less  than  $25 

1 

$25,  less  than  $30.. 

$30-136 

Table  13. — Racine:  Number  of  persons  in  households  of  unemployed  men,  by  number  of 

rooms  in  house. 


Families  of  unemployed  men. 

Number  in  household. 

Total. 

Number  of  rooms  in  house. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sand 
over. 

Total            

231 

1 

4 

18 

33 

74 

54 

30 

17 

4 .     . 

47 
59 
50 
30 
22 
13 
6 
1 
1 
2 

3 

7 
10 

11 
7 
7 
3 
3 
2 

14 
25 
16 
9 
9 

i 

7 
14 
14 
10 
4 
6 

5 
2 
10 
5 
3 
2 
2 

5 

6 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

13 

^ 
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Table  14. — Springfield:  Number  of  persons  in  households  of  unemployed  men,  by  number 

of  rooms  in  house. 


Families  of  unemployed  men. 

Number  in  household. 

Total. 

Number  of  rooms  in  house. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sand 
over. 

Total 

135 

1 

2 

11 

28 

49 

26 

11 

7 

4 

29 

28 

28 

20 

*     16 

3 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
4 
3 

10 
4 
5 

8 

i 

13 
8 

12 
5 

8 

3' 

1 
6 
4 
5 
4 
2 
1 
3 

4 
3 
2 
2 

1 

6 

1 

7 

8           

1 

1 

9 

10 

3 

11 

13 

1 

Table  15. — Racine:  Monthly  rental  at  time  of  study  of  families  of  unemployed  men, 
monthly  rental  previous  to  unemployment. 


Families  of  unemployed  men. 

Present    rental     and 
whether  family  have 
moved  since  miem- 
ployment. 

Total. 

Renting  prior  to  unemployment. 

Rental 
same 

as 
pres- 
ent. 

Rental  different  from  present. 

Rental 

not 

re- 
ported. 

Not 

Total. 

Less 
than 
$10. 

$10, 
less 
than 

$15. 

$15, 
less 
than 

$20. 

$20, 
less 
than 
$25. 

$25, 
less 
than 
$30. 

$30 
and 
over. 

ing. 

Total. 

231 

28 

52 

2 

7 

17 

12 

4 

10 

3 

148 

Moved 

55 

4 

43 

2 

7 

14 

9 

4 

7 

1 

7 

Less  than  $10.    .. 

4 
15 
17 

8 
4 
2 
5 

176 

1 

i" 

2 

3 
14 
15 
5 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

$10,  less  than  $15... 
115,  less  than  $20... 
120,  less  than  $25.. 

7 
4 
2 

2 
3 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 
5 

1 

i 

1 

S25,  less  than  $30... 

1 

1 

2 

S30  and  over. 

2 

Not  renting     . 



24 

4 
9 

1 

1 
3 

2 
3 

1 

Did  not  move 

3 

2 

141 

«10,  less  than  $15... 

13 

19 

2 

1 

1 

140 

9 
14 

i' 

2 

5 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

fl5,  less  than  $20... 

1 
1 
1 

$20,  less  than  $25... 

11 

125,  less  than  $30... 



$30  and  over. 



-Not  renting.... 

' 

140 

C'^vned  house  previous  to  unemployment,  later  rented. 
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Table  16. — Springfield:  Monthly  rental  at  time  of  study  of  families  of  unemployed  men, 
by  Tnonthly  rental  previous  to  unemployment. 


Families  of  miemployed  men. 

Present  rental  and 
whether      family- 
have  moved  since 
miemployment. 

Total 
fami- 
lies. 

Renting  prior  to  unemployment. 

Rental 
same  as 
present. 

Rental  different  from  present  rental. 

Rental 
not  re- 
ported. 

Not 
rent- 

Total. 

$10, 
less 
than 
$15. 

$15, 
less 
than 

$20. 

$20, 
less 
than 

$25. 

$25, 
less 
than 
$30. 

$30 
and 
over. 

ing. 

Total 

135 

57 

38 

5 

15 

7 

4 

7 

13 

27 

Moved      .  .    .  . 

30 

5 

19 

3 

7 

4 



5 

5 

1 

TjP<?^  than  SIO 

1 
3 
5 

7 

11 

2 

1 

104 

1 
1 

$10,  less  than  $15- 
$15,  less  than  $20. 
$20, less  than  $25. 
$25,  less  than  $30. 

$30  and  over 

Not  renting 

Did  not  move....... 

i" 

2 
2 

1 

4 
7 
2 

1 
1 

i* 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

8 

51 

19 

2 

8 

3 

4 

2 

26 

Tjfiss  than  $10 

1 
11 

20 

25 

13 

7 

27 

1 

1 

1 
2 
3 
2 

$10,  less  than  $15 
$15,  less  than  $20 
$20,  less  than  $25 
$25,  less  than  $30 

$30  and  over 

Not  renting 

Not  reported 

$10,  less  than  $15. 

7 
12 
16 
10 

6 

2 
6 

7 
3 

1 
1 

2 

3 
4 
1 

1 

2 

I 
1 
1 
1 

T 

11 

26 

1 

1  Rented  house  previous  to  imemployment,  later  owned. 
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Table  17. — Radne:  Total  resources  of  family  during  father^  s  unemployment^  by  duration 
of  unemployment  and  ownership  of  home. 


■ 
Families  of  unemployed  men. 

Duration  of  unemployment 

TotaL 

Total  resources  during  father's  unemployment. 

and  ownership  of  home. 

1100, 
less 
than 

$200. 

$200, 
less 
than 
$300. 

$300, 
less 
than 
$400. 

$400, 
less 
than 
$500. 

$500, 
less 
than 
$600. 

$600, 
less 
than 
$700, 

$700, 
less 
than 

$800. 

$800, 

IfSS 

than 
$900. 

$900, 
less 
than 

$1,000. 

$1,000 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total 

231 

3 

3 

5 

6 

10 

7 

10 

11 

7 

38 

131 

Owned  free  frommortgage. 

9 

1 

2 

6 

5-7  months 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

136 

1 

7-8  months 

1 

11-12  months 

1 

12-13  months 

1 

14-15  months 



1 

1 

1&-17  months 

2 
21 

1 

Mortgaged 

3 

2 

1 

4 

5 

2 

6 

6 

2 

84 

Less  than  4  months 

1 

3 

1 

7 

13 

5 

4 

4 

27 

13 

18 

37 

3 

86 

1 
1 

5-6  months 

1 

1 

6-7  months 

1 

7-8  months 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8-9  months 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

9-10  months 

5 

KWl  months 

1 

1 

2 

11-12  months 

1 
3 

3 

12-13  months 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

7 

14 

13-14  months 

1 

1 

10 

14-15  months 

1 

5 

8 

12 

1^22  months 

2 

4 

23 

Not  reported 

3 

Rented 

1 

4 

2 

4 

6 

4 

5 

5 

15 

41 

Less  than  4  months 

1 
2 

1 
3 

\ 

5 
12 
11 
11 
27 

1 

5-6  months 

1 

1 

^7  months 

1 

7-8  months 

1 

2 

8-9  months 

1 
2 

1 

""l 
1 

1 

1 

9-lOmonths 

2 

10-11  months 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

U-12  months 

4 

12-13  months 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

l3-l4months 

1 

1 

7 

14-15  months 

1 

1 

9 

15-18  months.... 

3 

1 

3 

9 

11 

— 

49090° 
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Table  18. — Springjield:  Total  resources  of  family  durinp  fathers  unemployment^  by 
duration  of  unemployment  and  ownership  of  home. 


Families  of  imemployed  men. 

Duration  of  unemployment 

Total. 

Total  resources  during  father's  unemployment. 

and  ownership  of  home. i 

• 

Less 
than 
$100. 

$100, 
less 
than 
$200. 

1200, 
less 
than 
$300. 

$300, 
less 
than 
$400. 

$400, 
less 
than 
$500. 

$500, 
less 
than 
$600. 

$600, 
less 
than 
$700. 

$700, 
less 
than 

$800. 

$800, 
less 
than 
$900. 

$1,000 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total 

135 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

17 

98 

Mortgaged 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

19 



Less  than  4  months 

3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
7 

107 

1 

2 

^7  tnonths-  - , .   . .  . .  .  u . . . . 

1 

1 

7-8  months 

1 

3 

8-9  months , 

1 

1 

2 

9-10  months 

2 

10-11  months 

1 

13-14  months 

1 

14-15  months. 

4 

15-19  months 

3 
12 

4 

Rented 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

79 

Less  than  4  months 

6 
2 
2 
8 
U 
5 

10 
5 
2 
6 
15 
10 
18 
7 

1 

5 

4—5  months. 

2 

5-6  months 

2 

6-7  months 

1 

7 

7-8  months 

1 

10 

8-9  months, , 

1 
1 

1 

3 

9-10  months 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

10-11  months ... 

3 

11-12  months 

1 

1 

12-13  months 

1 

1 
4 
2 
3 

4 

13-14  months 

i 
1 

10 

14-15  months 

1 

6 

15-26  months 

15 

Not  reported 

1 

1 

h 

1  No  homes  were  owned  free  from  mortgage. 

Table  19. — Sources  of  income  during  unemployment  in  families  of  unemployed  men,  by 

city. 


Families  of  unemployed  men  having  each  specified  source 
of  income. 

Sources  of  income  during  imemployment. 

Total. 

Racine. 

Springfield. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Nximber. 

Per  cent. 

Total  .                      

366 

100.0 

231 

100.0 

135 

100. 0 

Father's  earnings  from  temporary  work. . . 
Mother's  earnings 

362 
115 

75 

56 

60 

38 

191 

240 

117 

253 

158 

15 

98.9 
31.4 
20.5 

15.3 
16.4 
10.4 
52.2 
65.6 
32.0 
69.1 
43.2 
4.1 

229 
65 
46 

42 
46 
14 
141 

187 
97 

174 

97 

2 

99.1 
28.1 
19.9 

18.2 
19.9 

6.1 
6L0 
81.6 
42.0 
75.3 
42.0 

0.9 

133 
50 
29 

14 
14 
24 
50 
53 
20 
79 
61 
13 

98.5 
37.0 

Children's  earnings 

21.5 

Income  from  lodgers,  hoarders,  or  relatives 
lodging  or  boarding  with  family 

10.4 

Income  from  rent  .   . 

10.4 

Aid  from  relatives 

17.  s 

Charitable  aid 

37.0 

Credits  for  food 

39.3 

Loans 

14.  !5 

Other  debts 

fi 

Savings  used          .         

45.2 

Other  sources 

9.0 

-^ 
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Table  20. — Racine  and  Springfield:  Average  monthly  resources  of  families  of  unemployed 
men  prior  to  unemployment  and  dunng  unemployment. 


Families  of  unemployed  men. 

Average  monthly  resources  dur- 
ing unemplojonent. 

Total. 

Average  monthly  resources  year  prior  to  unemployment. 

$50,  less 
than  $100. 

$100, less 
than  $150. 

S150, less 
than  $200. 

$200, less 
than  $250. 

1250,  less 
than  $300. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

366 

8 

55 

45 

21 

2 

235 

Less  than  $30 

6 

12 

18 

22 

18 

10 

15 

7 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

10 
231 

1 
3 
4 
6 
4 
2 
3 

1 
1 

\ 

2 

4 

S30,  less  than  $40 

1 

1 
2 
1 

7 

$40,  less  than  $50 

1 

11 

$50,  less  than  $60 

12 

$G0,  less  than  $70 

11 

$70,  less  than  $80 

2 

6 

$80,  less  than  $90 

4 

1 
2 
2 
8 
1 

1 
1 

1 

7 

$90,  less  than  $100 

5 

$100,  less  than  $110 

5 

$110,  less  than  $120 

1 

1 

$120,  less  than  $130 

$130,  less  than  $140 

$140,  less  than  $150 

1 
3 
27 

$150  and  over 

1 
12 

1 
1 

5 

Amount  not  reported 

5 

25 

161 

Table  21. — Rapine:  Duration  of  father^  s  unemployment,  by  father^  s  total  earnings  from 
temporary  work  during  unemployment. 


Families  of  unemployed 

men. 

Father's    total    earnings 
from    temporary    work 
during  unemployment. 

Total. 

Duration  of  father's  unemployment. 

Less 
than 

4 
mos. 

5 
mos. 

6 
mos. 

7 
mos. 

8 
mos. 

17 

9 
mos. 

10 

10 

mos. 

8 

11 
mos. 

12 
mos. 

13 
mos. 

14 
mos. 

15-22 
mos. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total 

231 

2 

5 

3 

11 

10 

40 

24 

31 

67 

3 

No  temporary  work 

2 
229 

6 
19 
22 
13 
15 
22 
10 
11 
12 

6 
21 
72 

1 
1 

1 
30 

Temporary  work. . . 

5 

3 

11 

17 
4 
1 
6 

10 

8 

10 
1 

40 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 
3 
1 
2 
4 
3 

11 

24 

67 

3 

$10,  less  than  ^5 

$25,  less  than  $50 

1 

..... 

2 

3 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 

2 

3 

3 

..... 

1 
..... 

5 
5 
5 
3 
4 
1 
7 
4 
2 
10 
21 

$50,  less  than  $75 

1 
1 

1 
1 

$75,  less  than  $100........ 

$100,  less  than  $150 

1 

2 
1 

3 

2 
1 

$150,  less  than  $200 

1 
3 

1 

1 

$200,  less  than  $250. 

1 

$250,  less  than  $300. 

1 

$300,  less  than  $400. ..... . 

1 

1 

1400,  less  than  $500 

$500  and  over 

1 

5 

2 
10 

4 
11 

1 

Amoimt  not  reported. . . . 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 
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Table  22. — Springfield:  Duration  of  father^  s  unemployment^  by  father^  s  total  earnings 
from  temporary  work  during  unemployment. 


Families  of  unemployed  men. 

Father's  total  earn- 
ings from  tempo- 

Total. 

Duration  of  father's  unemployment. 

rary  work  dunng 
unemployment. 

Less 
than 

4 
mos. 

4 
mos. 

5 
mos. 

6 
mos. 

7 
mos. 

8 
mos. 

9 

mos. 

10 

mos. 

11 

mos. 

12 
mos. 

13 
mos. 

14 
mos. 

15-25 
mos. 

Not 
re 
port- 
ed. 

Total 

135 

9 

2 

2 

10 

15 

9 

12 

6 

2 

6 

16 

14 

25 

7 

No  temporary  work- 

2 
133 
3 
1 
6 
8 
9 
6 
5 
7 
5 
10 
7 
21 
45 

""T 
3 

1 
1 

""2 

1 
9 

Temporary  work 

Less  than  $10 

15 

9 

12 

6 

2 

6 

16 

14 

25 

7 

$10,  less  than  $25... 

1 

$25,  less  than  $50... 

1 
2 
1 
1- 

1 

1 
1 
2 

"'i' 
1 

2 
1 

1 

$50,  less  than  $75... 

1 

3 
1 

. 

$75,  less  than  $100.. 

1 
1 

..... 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

$100,  less  than  $150. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

$150,  less  than  $200. 

1 

$200,  less  than  $250. 

2 
2 
4 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
11 

$250,  less  than  $300. 

1 
1 
1 
4 

8 

'"2 
1 
2 

7 

$300,  less  than  $400. 

1 

1 

1 

$400,  less  than  $500. 

..... 

""z 



1 
1 

4 

2 
1 

2 

2 
1 

Not  reported 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

Table  23. — Racine:  Number  of  persons  in  families  ofun£mploy€dmen,  by  weekly  income 

at  time  of  study. 


FamlUes  of  unemployed  men. 

Number  of 

persons  in 

family. 

Total. 

Weekly  income  at  time  of  study. 

Less 

than 

$5. 

$5, 
less 
than 
$10. 

$10, 
less 
than 
$15. 

$15, 
less 
than 
$20. 

$20, 
less 
than 
$25. 

$25, 
less 
than 
$30. 

$30, 
less 
than 
$35. 

p5, 
less 
than 
$40. 

$40 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

No 
weekly 
income. 

TotaL.. 

231 

22 

20 

13 

22 

17 

16 

5 

3 

2 

15 

96 

4 

.  54 
65 
43 
35 
19 
11 
3 
1 

7 
9 
1 

4* 

1 

4 
6 
4 
3 

2* 

3 
3 

4^ 

2 

1 

6 
4 
3 
5 
2 

2 

2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 

6 
6 
2 
2 

1 
3* 

1 

1 

1 

i' 

i* 

3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

21 

6 

27 

6 

20 

7 

18 

8 

7 

9 

i 

3 

10 

13 

1 



^ 
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Table  24. — Springfield:  Number  of  persons  in  families  of  unemployed  m£n,  by  weekly 

income  at  time  of  study. 


Families  of  unemployed  men. 

Number  of 

persons  in 

family. 

Total. 

Weekly  income  at  time  of  study. 

Less 
than 
$5. 

$5, 
less 
than 
$10. 

$10, 
less 
than 
$15. 

$15, 
less 
than 
$20. 

$20, 
less 
than 
$25. 

$25, 
less 
than 
$30. 

po, 

less 
than 
$35. 

$35, 
less 
than 
$40. 

$40 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

No 
weekly 
income. 

Total... 

135 

4 

20 

21 

18 

17 

9 

11 

3 

8 

4 

20 

4 

38 
26 
29 
18 
13 
6 
3 
2 

2' 

2* 

4 
2 
6 
5 
1 

3 
6 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 

6 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 

3 
5 
5 
1 
3 

4 

i' 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

i' 

i' 

10 

5       

5 

6 

3 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

10 

2 

11 

2 

Table  25. — Racine  and  Springfield:  Number  of  children  in  families  in  which  the  average 
monthly  resources  during  father's  unemployment  were  specified  percentages  of  receipts 
prior  to  unemployment,  by  age  of  child. 


Children  in  families  in  which  resources  during  unemployment  repre- 
sented specified  percentage  of  receipts  previous  to  unemployment. 

Age  of  child. 

Total 
children. 

10-14  per 
cent. 

15-24  per 
cent. 

25-49  per 
cent. 

50-74  per 
cent. 

75-99  per 
cent. 

100  per 

cent  and 

over. 

Total 

203 

6 

13 

82 

78 

12 

12 

Under  1  year 

12 
14 
13 
17 
10 
20 
14 
12 
15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
9 
7 
6 
3 
6 

2 

8 
7 
6 
6 
5 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
2 
3 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 

2 
4 
5 
8 
4 
8 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
3 
4 
6 
4 
1 
4 

i" 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

lyear 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2years 

3years 

1 

4  years 

5  years 

2 
1 

2 

6  years 

2 

1 

7  years 

X 

Syears 

3 

2 

9  years 

3 

lOyears 

2 
1 

2 

U  years .    . 

I 

12  years 

1 

1 

13  years 

2 

Hyears 

15  years 

I 

l^jyears 

17  years 

1 

I 
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Table  26. — Racine:  Average  monthly  resources  during  unemployrmnt  and  estimated 
budget  requirements  for  families  of  unemployed  men^ 


Families  of  unemployed  men.i 

Average  monthly  resources  during 
unemployment . 

Total. 

Monthly  budget  estimate. 

$75,  less 
than 
$100. 

$100, less 
than 
$125. 

$125, less 
than 
$150. 

$150,  less 
than 
$175. 

$175, less 
than 
$200. 

Total 

126 

4 

60 

40 

21 

1 

Less  than  $25 

4 
32 
46 
28 
11 
2 
3 

2 

14 

27 

13 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 
10 
12 

6 

1 
7 
7 
2 
3 
1 

$2.'!,  lessthRnl.*^,..             

1 
2 
1 

$50,  less  than  $75 

$75,  less  than  $100.. 

$100,  less  than  $125 

1 

$125,  less  than  $150 

$150,  less  than  $175 

1 

1  Includes  only  families  for  which  average  monthly  receipts  were  reported. 

Table  27. — Springfield:  Average  monthly  resources  during  unemployment  and  estimated 
budget  requirements  for  families  of  unemployed  m£nJ 


Families  of  unemployed  men.i 

Average  monthlv  resources 
during  unemployment. 

Total. 

Monthly  budget  estimate. 

$75, less 
than 
$100. 

$100,  less 
than 
$125. 

$125, less 
than 
$150. 

$160, less 
than 
$175. 

$175, less 
than 
$200. 

$200, less 
than 

$225. 

Total  .  - . 

60 

1 

27 

21 

8 

2 

1 

T/ftss  thftTi  $25, 

2 

11 
17 
19 
8 
2 
1 

1 

1 
7 
11 

7 

$25,  less  than  $50 

4 
4 
9 
2 
2 

$50,  less  than  $75   .. 

2 

-     3 

3 

$75,  less  than  $100 

$100,  less  than  $125 

2 

1 

$125,  less  than  $150 

$150,  less  than  $175    . 

1 

1  Includes  only  families  for  which  average  monthly  receipts  were  reported. 

Table  2%.— Racine:  Interval  elapsing  between  beginning  of  unemployment  and  receiving 
charitable  aid^  by  previous  work  status  of  unemployed  men. 


Unemployed  fathers. 

Interval  elapsing  before  receiving  charitable  aid. 

Total. 

Skilled  and 

semiskilled 

workers. 

Unskilled 
workers. 1 

Total 

2  231 

170 

G) 

RfK^iving  chaiitablfi  aid 

»141 

102 

=====,J 

Less  than  1  month 

6 
33 
42 

3  19 

12 

6 

23 

90 

4 

23 
32 
14 

9 
4 
16 

68 

2 

1-2  months 

10 

3-5  months .                                                   

10 

6-8  months 

4 

9-11  months  . 

12  months  and  over. . .        .           .  ,         ,  . .     .        

2 

Interval  not  reported 

' 

Not  receiving  charitable  aid 

22 

1  Includes  2  fathers  who  were  casual  laborers. 

8  Includes  1  father  whose  work  status  was  not  reported. 
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Table  23. — Springfield:  Interval  elapsing  between  beginning  of  unemployment  and 
receiving  charitable  aid,  by  previous  work  status  of  unemployed  men. 


Unemployed  fathers. 

Interval  elapsing  before  receiving  charitable  aid. 

Total. 

Skilled 

and 

semiskilled 

workers. 

Unskilled 
workers.  1 

Total 

2  135 

Ill 

21 

Receiving  charitable  aid ; 

250 

39 

g 

Less  than  1  month 

25 

4 
6 
5 
2 

28 

85 

4 
2 
6 
3 
2 
22 

72 

1-2  months 

2 

3-5  months 

6-8  months 

2 

9-11  months ... 

Interval  not  reported 

5 

Not  receiving  charitable  aid 

12 

1  Includes  2  fathers  who  were  casual  laborers. 

2  Includes  1  father  whose  work  status  was  not  reported. 


Table  30. — Racine:  Amount  and  duration  of  charitable  aid  received  by  families  of 

unemployed  men  J 


FamiUes  receiving  charitable  aid. 

Amount  of  charitable  aid. 

Total. 

Duration  of  charitable  aid. 

2  weeks, 
less  than 
1  month. 

1-2 
months. 

3-5 
months. 

6-8 
months. 

9-11 
months. 

12 

months 

and 

over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

141 

3 

11 

16 

19 

58 

12 

22 

Less  than  $10 

11 
6 

12 
17 
13 
11 
18 

9 
17 
19 

8 

1 

2 
3 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
5 
8 
7 
2 
14 
7 
7 
6 

6 

110,  less  than  $15.. 

1 

I 

?15,  less  than  125 

2 

4 

4 

2 
1 

1 

S25,  less  than  $50... 

1 

2 

^50,  less  than  $75 

S75,  less  than  $100. 



1 

6 

1 

S I  (X),  less  than  $150 

^150,  less  than  $200 

1200  and  over 

2 
1 
1 

1 

Amount  not  reported 

Clothing  and  other  aid 

2 
1 

6 

1 

4 

'  Excludes  90  families  which  received  no  charitable  aid. 
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Table  31  .—Springfield:  Amount  and  duration  of  charitable  aid  received  by  families  of 

unemployed  men^ 


Families  receiving  charitable  aid. 

Amount  of  charitable  aid. 

Total. 

Duration  of  charitable  aid. 

2  weeks, 
less  than 
1  month. 

1-2 
months. 

3-5 
months. 

6-8 
months. 

9-11 
months. 

12 

months 

and 

over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

50 

2 

6 

5 

2 

4 

3 

28 

TjP«!q  than  $10 

5 
1 
6 
2 
5 
2 
2 
7 
16 
3 
1 

1 

4 

sin   loQofhfmSl^ 

1 
1 

SI  fi  1p<s«i  thftTi  Sl9''l 

2 

1 

2 

S9t  lp<5<?than  i/»n 

1 

1 

SJV)  ]p<^^  than  S75 

1 

4 

St7^  lA«:«:thAn  S100 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Sinn  Ipqq  than  £1  V) 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

Amount  not  reported , . . . 

Clothing  and  other  aid 

1 

2 
2 

12 

1 

1 

1  Excludes  85  families  which  received  no  charitable  aid. 

Table  S2.— Racine:  Average  number  of  working  hours  per  week  for  mothers  who  worked 
during  father's  unemployment,  by  type  of  work  and  place  of  employment. 


Working  mothers. 

Type  of  work  and  whether  at 
home  or  away  from  home. 

Total. 

Average  hours  per  week. 

Less  than 
12  hours. 

12-23 
hours. 

24-35 
hours. 

36-47 
hours. 

48-59 
hours. 

Not 
reported. 

Total     

66 

8 

7 

10 
9 

5 

5 

7 
6 

5 
5 

31 

Working  away  from  home 

52 

20 

30 
11 

8 

8 
1 
2 
12 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 

14 

6 
4 
1 

1 

8 
3 
2 

83 

4 

1 

11 

14 

3 

1 

U 

Laundry  work  and 

U 

Genera  1  housework 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

2 

»2 

Practical  nursing 

«2 

Chamber  work  in  hotel 

i 

Other 

»1 
1 

n 

12 

Working  at  home 

1 

1 

11 

6 
5 
2 
1 

6 

1 

■' i* 

1 

"Wftftvinfif  rasr  niffs 

1  One  mother  also  cares  for  neighbor's  boy. 

2  Also  does  washing  at  home. 

»  One  mother  also  keeps  lodgers. 

«  One  mother  also  does  sewing  at  home. 


6  One  mother  also  does  cleaning  by  the  day. 
6  Works  in  "  Old  clothes  room"  at  rehef  agency. 
f  Picking  beans. 
» Pulling  beets. 
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Table  33. — Springfield:  Average  number  of  working  hours  per  week  for  mothers  who 
worked  during  father^  s  unemployment,  by  type  of  work  and  place  of  employment. 


Working  mothers. 

Type  of  work  and  whether  at  home 
or  away  from  home. 

Total. 

Average  hours  per  week. 

Less 
than  12 
hours. 

12-23 
hours. 

24-35 
hours. 

36-47 
hours. 

4&-59 
hours. 

GO  hours 
and 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

60 

4 

11 

7 

6 

7 

2 

13 

Working  away  from  home 

39 

1 

11 

7 

6 

7 

2 

5 

Work  by  the  day 

27 

I 

9 
9 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 

1 

i" 

11 
12 
3 
3 
2 
1 

7 
1 

1 
3 

22 

3 

3 



2 

Laundry  work 

Cleaning 

° 2" 

1 

1 

Laundry  work  and  cleaning. . 

1 

General  housework 

2 

1 

Not  reported 

Factory  work 

2 

1 

Practical  nursing 



1 
1 

1 

1  \ 

Sewing 

1 

Clerical  work 

1 

Pantry  work  in  hotel 

1 

Kitchen  work  in  hotel 



1 
1 

Not  reported 

Working  at  home 

3 

s 

Sewing 

6 
4 
1 

6 

Laundry  work 

3 

1 

Baking  "bread 

1 

1  One  mother  also  sews  at  home. 


2  One  mother  also  does  laundry  work  at  home. 


Table  34. — Racine  and  Springfield:  Employment  of  mothers  during  unemployment 
period  of  fathers,  by  place  of  employment. 


Mothers  employed. 

Place  of  mother's  employment. 

Total. 

Before  and 
during 

xmemploy- 
ment  of 
father. 

During 
unemploy- 
ment of 
father  but 
not  before. 

Total 

116 

26 

90 

At  home. . 

25 

84 
7 

5 
19 
2 

20 

Away 

65 
5 

Both. • 
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Table  37. — Racine  and  Springfield:  Amount  of  weekly  earnings  of  working  children  of 
unemployed  meny  by  age  and  sex. 


Working  children. 

Age  and  sex. 

Total. 

Weekly  earnings. 

Less  than 

15. 

$5. 

less  than 

$10. 

$10, 

less  than 

$15. 

$15 
and 
over. 

Wage 

not 

reported. 

Total. 

45 

4 

15 

17 

5 

4 

Boys  .  . 

27 

2 

6 

12 

4 

3 

15  years .        .                   .        . .        - . 

8 
10 
9 

IS 

1 
1 

14 
1 
1 

9 

12 

25 
85 

6 

n 

16  years 

12 
2 

n 

11 

17  years 

n 

Girls.      . 

2 

I 

15  years 

5 
6 

7 

1 
1 

4 
3 

2 

16  years 

1 

34 

I 

17  years 

1 

1  One  not  working  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 

2  Two  not  working  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 

3  Three  not  working  at  tiine  of  agent's  visit. 

Table  38. — Racine:  Occupation  of  working  children  during  father^ s  unemployment ^  and 
tim£  of  beginning  work,  by  age  and  sex. 


Working  children. 

Latest  occupation  and  time 
of  beginning  work. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

15 

years 
of  age. 

16 
years 
of  age. 

17 
years 
of  age. 

Total. 

15 
years 
of  age. 

16 
years 
of  age. 

17 
years 
of  age. 

Total 

22 

10 

1 

3 

6 

12 

2 

5 

5 

Begiiming      work      before 
father's  unemployment . . . 

9 

6 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

Office  boy  or  girl 

Telephone  operator 

Apprentice—garage 

Factory  worker 

3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

12 

2 

*  1 

U 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 
2 
1 

3 

1 

12 
U 

1 

i 

Occupation  not  reported . 

Beginning      work     during 
father's  unemployment 

1 

2 

9 

2 

4 

3 

Housemaid 

2 
3 
1 
1 
5 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

4 

2 
1 

Offi<^  boy  or  girl 

2 

1 

11 

Tdephone  operator 

Sales  girl 

i 

1 

Factory  worker 

1 

1 
1 

11 

1 
11 

2 

11 

u 

Not  renorted 

Factorv  workfer 

__-. 

1  One  not  worMng  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 
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Table  39. — Springfield:  Occupation  of  working  children  during  father^ s  unemployment , 
and  time  of  beginning  worh,  by  age  and  sex. 


Working  children. 

Latest  occupation  and  time 
of  beginning  work. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

15 
years 
of  age. 

16 
years 
of  age. 

17 
years 
of  age. 

Total. 

15 
years 
of  age. 

16 
years 
of  age. 

17 
years 
of  age. 

Total 

23 

17 

7 

7 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 

Beginning      work      before 
father's  unemployment 

12 

11 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

" 

Errand  boy 

1 
1 
7 
1 
2 

10 

1 
1 
6 
1 
2 

5 

........ 

ii' 

4 

1 

U 

2 

1 

U 

1 

Telegraph  messenger 

Factory  worker 

2 

1 

1 

MacMnist's  apprentice. . . 
Occupation  not  reported. 

Beginning     work     during 
father's  unemployment  — 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Housemaid 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Messenger     ...         . .  - 

2 

2 

Seamstress  alteration  in 

department  store 

Salesman 

1 

1 

1 

Laundry  operative ...... 

Factory  worker 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1- 

Clerical  worker ...       .  . 

1 

Machinist 's  apprentice. . . 
Not  reported 

1 

1 

1 

Printer. 

1  Not  working  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 
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Table  40. — Racine  and  Springfield:  Time  of  beginning  work  and  grade  in  school  of 
working  children  of  unemployed  men,  by  age  and  sex. 


Working  children. 

Age,  sex,  and  time  of 
beginning  work. 

Total. 

Who  left  school  at  completing  specified  grade. 

Who    left    school 
while  enrolled  in 
specified  grade. 

Not  re- 
ported 
when 
left 

school 

Total. 

Fourth. 

Sev- 
enth. 

Eighth. 

High 
school. 

Grade 
not  re- 
ported 

Total. 

Sev- 
enth. 

Eighth. 

First 
year. 

Sec- 
ond 
year. 

Total 

45 
21 

38 
20 

1 
1 

6 
3 

21 
11 

6 

4 

1 

3 
1 

4 
1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Beginning   to   work 
before  father's  un- 
employment  

Bovs 

17 

17 

1 

2 

9 

4 

1 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

3 

■7 
7 

3 
7 
7 

11 

11 

1 

11 
3 

25 

2 

12 
2 

11 

1 

= 

1 

Girls 

4 

3 

1 

16  years 

17  years 

1 
3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 
1 

1 
1 

2 

. 

Beginning   to   work 
during  father's  un- 
employment   

Boys 

22 

8 

16 
6 

2 

9 
'     6 

2 
1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

15  years 

16  years 

5 
3 

3 
3 

al 

1 

1 

n 

1 





. -rr^ 

Girls 

14 

10 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 



2 

2 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

5 

5 
4 

4 
3 
3 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

..... 

i 

11 

2 

12 

M 

=s=== 

Not  reported 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1  1 

1 
1 

Boys  (17  years)... 

i 

1 

___— — 

1  One  not  working  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 

2  Three  not  v/orking  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 
» Two  not  working  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 


*  Remained  in  school  half  time. 
6  Graduated  from  an  academy 
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Table  41. — Racine  and  Springfield:  Length  of  time  since  leaving  school  of  working 
children  of  unemployed  men,  by  age  and  sex. 


■^       Working  children. 

Age  and  sex. 

Total. 

Length  of  time  since  leaving  school. 

Less 
thane 
months. 

6-11 
months. 

12-17 
months. 

18-23 
months. 

24-29 
months. 

30-35 
months. 

36 

months 

and 

over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

45 

4 

10 

3 

11 

1 

5 

3 

3 

Boys 

27 

2 

4 

2 

9 

4 

2 

4 

15  years 

8 
10 
9 

12 

23 

1 

11 

85 

33 

12 

16  years 

2 

2 

12 

1 

17  years 

12 
1 

2 

1 

Cirls 

18 

2 

6 

1 

2 

4 

15  years 

5 
6 

7 

2 

1 

13 

2 

1 

1 

16  years 

1 

2 

17  years 

2 

1 

1 

1 1 

1  One  not  working  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 

2  One  remained  in  school  half  time. 


» Two  not  working  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 


Table  42. — Springfield:  Employment  status  February  1,  1922,  of  children  whose  firs^ 
employment  certificates  were  issued  subsequent  to  May  1,  1921  ^  by  age  and  sex. 


Age  and  sex. 

Total 
children. 

Children 
em- 

1922. 

Children 
not  em- 

llTl! 
1922. 

Total 

155 

122 

3^3 

Boys. .   . 

67 

49 

18 



14  years 

31 
36 

88 

25 
24 

73 

6 

15  years 

12 

Girls 

T> 

14  years 

34 
54 

29 
44 

5 

15  years 

10 

Table  43. — SpringfiM:  Length  of  time  since  original  employment  certificate  was  issued 
to  children  who  received  certificates  subsequent  to  May  1,  1921,  but  who  were  not  at  work 
February  1,  1922;  by  amount  of  time  worked. 


,    I-engthoftime 

Children  who  worked  specified  amount  of  time. 

yncc  original  permit 
was  issued. 

Total. 

Less 
thanl 
month. 

1 
month. 

2 
months. 

3 
months. 

4 
months. 

5 
months. 

7 
months. 

Total 

133 

4 

5 

5 

9 

5 

2 

2 

Lessthanl  month... 

11 
2 
3 
3 

12 
3 
2 
2 
5 

1  month. 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

?2ionths. 

1 

•'  months 

1 

7 

J  months. 

2 

2 
1 
1 

•^months... 

2 

5"ionths.      

1 
1 

'mouths             ■  "" 

1 
1 

'^  months 

1 

1 

2 

^ 'If  hides  1  child  for  whom  amount  of  time  was  not  reported. 
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Table  44. — Springfield:  Number  of  jobs  held  and  total  arrwunt  of  time  child  had  worked 
prior  to  February  jf,  1922;  children  with  employment  certificates  unemployed  February 


Total  amount  of  time  child 

Unemployed  children  who  had  had  specified  number  of  jobs. 

had  worked. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

10 

Total 

109 

58 

24 

12 

13 

1 

1 

XiCss  than  1  month 

15 

13 

19 

18 

10 

6 

5 

3 

6 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

14 
11 
11 
9 
2 

1 

1  month 

2 
7 
5 
5 
2 

2  months 

1 

3  months 

3 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

4  months 

Smonths 

Gmonths  .            

3 
1 
1 
1 
2 

7months 

8  months  .                  ... 

i 

1 

1 

9  months 

10  months    ..          .         .  . 

11  months 

1 
1 

14  months 

1 

1 

15  months 

1 

Not  renorted 

2 

1 

Table  45. — Springfield:  Grade  completed  by  children  between  14  arid  16  years  of  age  to 
whom  employment  certificates  had  been  issued  but  who  were  not  at  work  February  1, 
1922,  by  age  and  sex. 


Children  who  had  completed  specified  grade. 

Age  and  sex. 

Total. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh 

Eighth. 

Ninth. 

First 

year 

high 

school. 

Grade 
not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

109 

4 

4 

23 

27 

34 

9 

4 

4 

Boys 

76 

3 

3 

18 

22 

22 

4 

1 

3 

14  years           .      .  . 

7 
69 

33 

3" 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

16 

5 

2 
20 

5 

22* 

12 

1 
3 

5 

i" 

3 

1 

15  years 

2 

Girls , 

1 

14  years 

5 

28 

1 

4 

2 
3 

2 

10 

15  years 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 
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Table  46. — Springfield:  Length  of  employment  history  of  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  to  whom  employment  certificates  had  been  issued  but  who  were  not  at  work 
February  1,  1922^  by  amount  of  time  ivorhedin  all  positions. 


Unemployed  children  who  had  worked. 

Length  of  emplojonent 

Total. 

Total  amount  of  time  worked  in  all  positions. 

history. 

Less 

than 
Imo. 

15 

Imo. 

2 

mos. 

19 

3 

mos. 

18 

4 

mos. 

10 

5 

mos. 

6 

mos. 

5 

7 
mos. 

3 

8 
mos. 

9 
mos. 

10 
mos. 

11 
mos. 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total   

109 

1 

2 
3 
2 

12 
3 
1 
2 
5 
1 
3 
8 

15 

12 
6 

17 
7 
4 
4 
1 

13 

6 

6 

4 

2 

5 

3 

Less  than  1  month 

1 

1  month         .     

1 

1 

..... 

1 
1 
1 

"'2 

2  months 

1 

""2 

3  months 

1 

7 

4  months 

2 
1 

5  months..          

G  months 

1 
1 

7  months..          

1 
1 

8  mon  ths 

1 
1 

1 

2 

9  months 

14  months 

1 
4 
3 
1 

1 

'2 

2 
1 
2 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 

15  months 

1 

16  months 

1 

1 
..-„ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

..... 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

..... 

1 

1 
1 

13 

17  months 

1 

IS  months 

1 

19  months 

2 

n 

20  months 

1 

2 
1 

1 

21  months 

1 
1 

81 

22  months 

1 

1 

1 

23  months 

1 

1  Worked  14  months. 


2  Worked  15  months. 


3  Worked  11  months. 


Table  47. — Springfield:  Period  of  residence  in  the  city,  of  unemployed  men  who  were 
given  city  ivorh,  by  country  of  birth. 


Unemployed  men  given  city  work. 

Country  of  birth. 

Total. 

Period  of  residence  in  city. 

Less 
than  1 
year. 

lto4 
years. 

5  to  9 
years. 

10tol4 
years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20 
years 
and 
over. 

Life. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

663 

7 

164 

180 

101 

64 

92 

52 

3 

Native 

317 

346 

158 

43 

22 

21 

18 

13 

13 

11 

10 

9 

7 

5 

4 

3 

9 

2 

5 
2 
1 

i 

91 
73 
30 
6 

7 
8 

70 
110 

52 

11 
5 

10 
3 
5 
9 
6 
3 
2 
1 

35 
66 
32 
8 
8 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

28 
36 
17 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2" 

2 
2 
1 
1 

37 
55 
25 
12 
1 

52 

2 

Fnreigii  born . . 

1 

Italy 

Canada .   .  . 

1 

Poland. 

Greece 

fr  eland. 

10 
1 
2 

''^yria 

'""'i' 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 



Russia... 

Armenia 

Sweden.. 

2 
2 

Kngland 

Austria. 

Scotland 

West  Indies 

Turkey. 

Ml  other  1 . 

3 

2 

2 

-..-.   .... 

2iV;^'j*f^^i^es  1  man  born  in  Czechoslovakia,  1  in  Palestine,  1  in  Portugal,  2  in  Finland,  2  in  Germany,  and 


'  i^ithuania. 
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Table  48. — Springfield:  Previous  weekly  wages  of  unemployed  men ^  by  length  of  unem- 
ployment before  application  for  city  work. 


Unemployed  men  given  city  work. 

Weekly  wages  be- 

Total. 

Length  of  unemployment  before  applying  for  work. 

fore  unemployment. 

Less 
thanl 
month. 

1 
m.onth. 

2 
months. 

3 
months. 

4 
months. 

5 
months. 

6  toll 
months. 

12 

months 

and 

over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

663 

126 

104 

82 

59 

53 

33 

162 

40 

4 

$10,  less  than  $15.... 

14 
66 

168 
161 
90 

84 
80 

3 

16 
43 
18 
12 
12 
22 

1 

12 
28 
27 
7 
9 
20 

4 
13 
16 
23 

7 
8 
11 

2 

3 

14 
15 

9 
10 

6 

3 
6 
15 
19 
4 
5 
1 

1 
2 
11 
10 
2 
6 
2 

$15,  less  than  $20-... 
$20,  less  than  $25... - 
$25,  less  than  $30.... 
$30,  less  than  $35.... 
$35  and  over 

10 
33 
44 
42 
21 
12 

3 

7 
5 
5 
14 
6 

1 
1 

2 

Not  reported 

APPENDIX  B.— FORMS  USED  IN  TftE  STUDY. 
FORM   1. 


IJ.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 
Children's  Bureau. 


Current —         Last  date — 

Cont.  Assn. —  PoorOffice- 


UNEMPLOYMENT  CASE. 
Name:  Unempl.  began:  Date  first  applie. : 

Address :  Occupation : 

Age:        Race:  Birthplace:        Citizen:  Y    N        Yrs.  U.  S. — Speaks  Eng.   — 

Work  Secured  Through  Employment  Office. 


Date. 

Occupation. 

Total 
time. 

Wages. 

Remarks. 

Weekly. 

Total. 

169 


170 


unem:pl.oymeht  ahd  child  welfaee. 

FORM  2. 

[Pagel.] 


U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Labor, 
Children's  Bureau. 


Number 
Date  of  visit 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  DEPENDENCY. 
Father's  last  regular  employment:  Wages: 
Date  unemployment  began:  •  Cause: 
Nationality:  Father-—                       Mother-—  Citizenship:  Y    N 
Length  of  time  father  in  U.  S. :                In  city:  Age:  Father—       Mother- 
Literacy  of  father:  reads         writes         Eng.  N.  L.         Speaks  English:  Y    N 
Children: 


Date  of 

birth. 

Age. 

Grade. 

Left  school. 

Ocoiipa- 
tion. 

Industry. 

Wages./ 

Date 

Name. 

Grade 
compl. 

Dfkte. 

began 
work. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

Others  living  with  the  family: 

Total  in  home:  No.  rooms — 

Homeowned:  Y   N  Mortga^d:  Y   N 

Mo.  interest: 

Character  of  dwelling  and  neighborhood: 

Agent:  Informant:  Agency — 


Used  for  sleeping       Bath:Y  N 

Length  of  time  in  house: 

Bent:  Present —    During  empl. 


Mo.- 


Fa.- 
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FORM  2— Continued. 

[Page  2.] 
RESOURCES  OF  FAMILY  DURING  UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  FATHER. 

Temporary  work  of  father:  Current  empl.  Of.  case:  Y   N 

Type  of  work: 
Amount  of  time  employed  (proportion): 

Earnings  (daily  or  weekly  rate) : 

Total  earnings  since  ''date  unemployment  began": 

Employment  of  mother:  Before  unempl . :  Present  time: 

At  home:  Away  from  home:  Type  of  work: 

Time  per  day  or  week: 

Average  weekly  earnings:  Total  earnings  during  unemployment:    , 

Care  of  children: 

Employment  of  children: 

Other  sources  of  income: 

1.  Existing  before  unemployment  of  father: 

2.  Added  during  period  of  unemployment: 

(Aid  from  relatives;  sold  house;  rental  of  house;  boarders,  etc.) 


Charitable  aid: 


Total  weekly  income  of  family  at  time  of  inquiry: 
Approximate  total  income  during  period  of  unemployment: 
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FORM  2~Continued. 

[Pages.] 

SPECIAL  NOTES. 
(Handicaps  and  retrenchment  during  unemployment  period.) 

1.  Father's  work  status: 

Regularly  employed  at  trade  (name  trade) — 
Unskilled  worker,  but  usually  steadily  empl. — 
Casual  laborer,  frequently  unemployed — 

Is  unemployment  due  to  physical  disability:  (Nature  of  dis.) 

2.  Health: 

Serious  illnesses  during  unempl.  period:  health  of  mother  and  children. 

3.  Children  committed  to  institutions:  (for  permanent  custody  or  temporary  care). 

4.  Losses,  etc.: 

Losses  due  to  unpaid  installments  on  furniture,  unpaid  mortgage  interest,  in- 
surance premiums,  etc.  Probable  permanent  loss  of  industrial  standing 
through  long  period  of  unemployment. 

5   Credit  and  debts: 

During  unemployment  period;  debts  by  items;  extent  to  which  credit  at  stores 
has  tided  fejuily  through. 

d.  Reduction  in  standard  of  living: 

Housing,  food,  comforts,  recreation,  etc. 
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FORM  3. 

U.  S.  Depaetment  op  Labor, 
Children's  Bureau. 

RECORD  OF  FAMILY  RELIEF.  Agency: 

Name:  Address:  Rent: 

Father:  Occupation —  Date  unempl.  began — 

Age —  Race —  Birthplace —  Citizen:  Y        N 

Children  in  home:  (Ages)  Under  14 —        14  and  over —        Wk'g —       UnempL — 
Mother  working:  At  home —  Away  from  home — 

Others  in  family: 

Total  incoiAe  at  applic:  Date —  Income  and  sources — 

Date  first  applic.  to  agency:  Date  unempl.  applic. — 

Active  case  prior  to  present  unempl.:  1916—     1917—     1918—     1919—     1920— 
Dates  and  amounts  of  relief: 

FORM  4. 
U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau. 

DAY  NURSERY  CASE.       Cent.  Assn.  case:  Y    N 

Sched.  family  case:  Y    N 
Name:  Address:  Special  visit  case:  Y    N 

Father:  Previous  occupation:  Unempl.  began:  Temp,  work: 

Children  in  home:  Ages —  In  school —  Working — 

Children  cared  for  by  day  nursery:  Ages —  Daily  charge: 

Periods  of  care: 
Employment  of  mother: 

FORM  5. 
U.  S.  Department  op  Labor,  Date — 

Children's  Bureau. 

MEN  APPROVED  FOR  CITY  WORK— SPRINGFIELD. 

Date  of  application —  Age  of  father — 

Birthplace—  Years  in  Springfield— 

When  last  employed —  Occupation — 

Wage&-~  Wife  employed— 

Ages  of  children—    ' 
Ages  of  working  children — 
Social  data — 

FORM  6. 

CHILD  ENROLLED  IN  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

Date: 
Sex—  Date  of  birth —  Date  original  permit — 

Date  left  school—  Grade  completed— 

Date  began  work —  Date  leaving  last  empl. — 

Activities  while  unemployed: 

FORM  7. 

Date: 

CERTIFICATE  CHILD— NOT  EMPLOYED. 
^ex—  33a^^g  ^f  birth —  Date  original  certif. — 

I>ate  left  school—  Grade  completed— 

^ow  in  school?  Grade- 

Date  began  work—  Date  leaving  last  empL— 

Jobs  held,  length  of  time  in  each: 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 

WasUngton,  June  25,  192S. 

Sir:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  report  on  Minors  in  Auto- 
mobile and  Metal-Manufacturing  Industries  in  Michigan. 

This  report  was  prepared  in  the  industrial  division  of  the  Children's 
Bureau.  With  the  exception  of  securing  the  records  of  industrial 
accidents,  which  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Walter  M.  Hinckle, 
the  field  work  in  connection  with  this  study  was  supervised  by  Helen 
M.  Dart,  who,  together  with  Ella  Arvilla  Merritt,  has  written  the 
report.  The  occupational  descriptions  were  prepared  by  E.  J. 
AUett,  head  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  high  school  in 
Lansing,  Mich. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  and  the  writing  of  the  report  the 
Children's  Bureau  had  the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  school 
officials  and  officials  of  the  State  industrial  accident  board  and  the 
State  department  of  labor,  and  of  automobile  and  metal  manu- 
facturers, all  of  whom  were  most  generous  in  granting  access  to  their 
records  and  in  furnishing  information. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  OTiief, 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


MINORS  IN  AUTOMOBILE  AND    METALMANUFAC- 
TURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  MICHIGAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 
PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  STUDY. 

This  study  was  undertaken  primarily  as  an  evaluation  of  the  status 
of  minor  wage  earners  in  certain  important  manufacturing  industries 
which,  because  they  demand  the  services  of  a  relatively  high  propor- 
tion of  skilled  and  semiskilled  employees,  might  be  thought  to  offer 
somewhat  exceptional  opportunities  to  their  young  workers.  The 
purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine:  (1)  The  standards  of  the 
selected  industries  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  minors 
entering  them;  (2)  the  burden  laid  by  the  industry  upon  its  young 
employees — i.  e.,  the  physical  demands  and  hazards  of  the  work 
performed,  and  the  hours  of  labor  required;  and  (3)  the  returns 
given  by  the  industry  to  its  minor  workers  in  respect  to  wages, 
industrial  training,  and  opportunities  for  advancement.  In  addition, 
a  brief  inquiry  was  made  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional training  in  the  city  where  these  industries  were  located,  with 
especial  reference  to  those  offered  to  employed  minors. 

In  1919  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  including  bodies  and 
parts,  ranked  seventh  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  employed  and  second  in  regard  to  value  of 
product.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  increased 
170  per  cent  between  1914  and  1919.  Although  the  manufactur,^  of 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products  did  not  show  so  rapid  a  growth, 
in  1919  it  ranked  second  in  the  United  States  in  respect  to  average 
number  of  wage  earners  employed,  fourth  in  respect  to  value  of 
product.^ 

Since  only  a  limited  field  could  be  covered,  the  study  was  confined 
to  representative  metal-manufacturing  ^  establishments  in  Michigan — 
a  State  which  is  an  important  center  for  the  manufacture  of  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  and  which  leads  in  the  production  of 
automobiles.^  In  1914,  Michigan  factories  employed  slightly  over 
one-half  ^  of  all  the  wage  earners  in  the  automobile  factories  of  the 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1919,  pp.  19  and  230. 
^  Including  car  shops  and  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  automobile  parts. 
^  Statistics  of  production  of  automobiles  include  the  figures  for  automobile  parts. 
*U.  &.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1014,  Vol.  II,  p.  733. 
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country,  in  1919,^  about  one-half.  Moreover,  in  1914  one-fourth^ 
and  in  1919  ^  three-eighths  of  all  the  wage  earners  in  the  State  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  of  automobile 
bodies  and  parts. 

Twenty  establishments  were  included  in  the  survey;  ^  11  of  these 
plants  were  located  in  Detroit,  5  in  Lansing,  2  in  Bay  City,  1  in  Flint, 
and  1  in  Saginaw.  In  the  18  plants  for  which  it  was  possible  to  secure 
the  number  of  adult  and  minor  workers,  an  aggregate  of  26,192  wage 
earners,  of  whom  11  per  cent  were  under  21  years  of  age,  were 
employed  in  the  factory  proper.  The  automobile  factories  included 
three  large  plants  producing  a  finished  car,  two  automobile-body 
factories,  and  three  factories  the  main  output  of  which  was  auto- 
mobile parts.  To  secm'e  information  with  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  foimdry  and  machine-shop  products,  factories  were  visited  which 
produced  iron  and  steel  castings,  gasoline  engines,  boilers,  cranes, 
ventilating  apparatus,  bolts,  drills,  and  similar  products.  The 
other  plants  surveyed  included  a  car-repair  shop,  as  well  as  factories 
producing  f orgings,  brass  and  copper  sheet  metal,  wire  and  tubing, 
and  small  brass  parts. 

The  survey  was  made  m  the  spring  of  1920,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  business  depression.  All  branches  of  metal  manu- 
facture had  benefitted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  impetus 
given  by  the  war  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  ships,  airplanes, 
and  other  military  supplies.  Having  returned  to  a  peace-time  basis, 
the  factories  were  doing  their  best  to  meet  the  accumulated  demand 
for  automobiles  and  other  metal  products  for  domestic  use,  the 
manufacture  of  which  had  been  curtailed  during  the  war  period. 
Wages  were  high  and  work  plentiful. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

Information  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  following  sources:  (1) 
Pay-roll  and  employment-office  records;  (2)  interviews  with  factory 
officials;  (3)  observation  of  factory  processes;  (4)  questionnaires 
obtained  from  minor  employees;  (5)  interviews  with  superintendents 
and  principals  of  schools  giving  technical  training,  and  the  records 
of  such  schools;  and  (6)  State  accident  records. 

Records  of  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  all  employees  were  secured 
from  the  employment  offices,  and  these  were  supplemented  by  pay- 
roll data  on  hours  and  earnings  for  all  workers  under  21.  From 
employment  managers  was  secured  special  information  about  each 
occupation  at  which  minors  were  found  working;  e.  g.,  education 

6  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Vol.  X,  Manufactures,  p.  86d. 

8  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufiactures,  1914,  Vol.  I,  p.  668. 

»  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Vol.  IX,  Manufactures,  p.  694. 

s  In  addition,  gmeral  data  wore  obtained  from  one  other  establishment,  au  automobile  factory. 
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and  experience  necessary  for  employment,  method  and  period  of 
training  in  the  shop,  the  line  of  promotion,  and  the  hazards  of  the 
work.^  Typical  occupations  in  which  minors  were  commonly 
employed  were  observed  and  analyzed  by  a  mechanical  engineer 
familiar  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  machines  and  with 
the  technical  work  of  metal  manufacturing. 

By  means  of  a  printed  questionnaire  ^°  each  minor  was  asked  for 
data  in  regard  to  his  nativity,  education  and  industrial  training, 
and  industrial  history.  These  questionnaires  were  filled  out  and 
returned  by  913  minors,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  found 
employed.  Since  the  more  intelligent  of  the  workers  were  the  more 
likely  to  be  interested  and  able  to  fill  out  the  somewhat  detailed 
form,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  this 
group  than  of  all  the  minor  workers  were  employed  at  the  more 
skilled  and  better-paid  types  of  work.  Moreover,  returns  from  for- 
eign-born and  negro  minors  were  incomplete,  because  such  workers, 
through  lack  of  education,  often  had  difliculty  in  writing  out  the 
answers  to  the  questions.  While  these  differences  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  interpreting  results,  they  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  very  general  conclusions  indicated  by  the  data  secured. 

The  vocational  and  technical  schools  in  the  cities  where  the  sur- 
vey was  carried  on  were  visited  to  ascertain  what  coilrses  were 
offered  on  subjects  related  to  work  in  the  metal  trades,  and  what 
types  of  pupils  were  enrolled  in  such  courses.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  public-school  facilities. 

In  view  of  the  danger  incident  to  many  of  the  occupations  in 
metal  manufacturing,  records  of  the  State  industrial  accident  board 
were  studied  and  a  survey  was  made  of  safety  conditions  and  acci- 
dent prevention  in  the  factories  included  in  the  inquiry. 

9  See  Appendix  II,  Form  1.  "  See  Appendix  II,  Form  2. 


MINOR  WORKERS  IN  THE  FACTORIES  SURVEYED. 
PROPORTION  OF  MINOR  EMPLOYEES. 

The  proportion  of  minors  to  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
establishments  visited  varied  but  slightly  from  one  city  to  another. 
In  Detroit  11  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  were  under  21  years  of  age, 
in  Lansing,  12  per  cent;  and  in  the  three  other  cities  combined,  9 
per  cent.^^ 

Although  the  percentage  of  minor  employees  in  the  cities  studied 
was  fairly  constant,  considerable  variation,  due  to  differences  in 
policy  or  in  the  demands  of  the  work,  was  found  in  different  types 
of  establishments  and  in  individual  plants.  In  one  automobile  fac- 
tory, which  made  it  a  policy  to  engage  few  workers  under  18  and  to 
require  proof  of  age  for  all  those  imder  21,  only  9  per  cent  of  the 
employees  were  minors;  in  another,  which  had  a  thoroughly  worked- 
out  apprenticeship  system,  12  per  cent  were  minors.  The  factories 
Iproducing  automobile  bodies  and  automobile  parts  such  as  frames, 
I  wheels,  bearings,  and  axles^ — all  of  which  required  the  use  of  heavy 
machinery — showed  9  per  cent  of  minor  employees  on  the  pay  roll. 

Factories  manufacturing  foimdry  and  machine-shop  products 
showed  an  average  of  12  per  cent,  but  wide  variations  existed  between 
the  different  establishments  in  the  group.  In  one  foundry,  for 
instance,  3  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  minors;  in  another,  8  per 
cent;  in  a  factory  producing  gas  engines,  19  per  cent;  md  in  one 
manufacturing  drills,  24  per  cent.  Among  the  other  plants  visited, 
one  which  produced  small  brass  castings  and  parts  showed  19  per 
cent  of  the  employees  to  be  minors,  while  in  the  car  shops  only  2 
per  cent  were  minors — the  lowest  per  cent  in  any  industry.^^ 

As  would  be  expected,  minors  were  found  in  comparatively  large 
proportions  in  semiskilled  or  relatively  unskilled  occupations.^^ 
They  constituted  32  per  cent  of  the  apprentices,  27  per  cent  of  the 
stock  and  tool-crib  workers,  22  per  cent  of  the  laborers  and  helpers 
in  the  foundry  and  core  room,  18  per  cent  of  the  truckers  and  driv- 
ers, 18  per  cent  of  the  trimmers,  17  per  cent  of  the  core  makers, 
and  15  per  cent  of  the  inspectors.  The  lowest  proportion,  5  per 
cent,  was  foimd  among  the  skilled  workers,  such  as  machinists,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  molders,  pattern  makers,  and  toolmakers. 

"  The  higher  proportion  of  minors  in  Lansing  factories  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schools 
supplement  their  Industrial  training  by  part-time  factory  work  (see  p.  46)  and  to  the  fact  that  two  of  tne 
large  factories  there  employed  boys  as  apprentices. 

18  See  (Jeneral  Table  I  for  figures  for  the  various  industry  groups. 

18  See  Cteneral  Table  I,  p.  105. 
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AGE  AND  OCCUPATION. 

Among  the  employees  under  21  years  of  age  the  proportion  of  very 
young  workers  was  low.  As  is  shown  by  Table  1,  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  minors  employed  were  under  16  years  of  age, 
while  about  two-thirds  were  between  19  and  21.  Fifteen  of  the  19 
employers  reporting  the  age  at  which  minors  entered  their  employ 
said  that  for  most  of  the  occupations  in  their  plants  no  minors  under 
17  were  employed  and  most  of  them  reported  that  for  many  specific 
occupations  they  did  not  hire  minors  under  18,  either  because 
younger  workers  had  not  had  time  to  acquire  the  experience  and  skill 
necessary,  or  because  they  did  not  have  sufficiently  mature  judg- 
ment, or  because  they  lacked  the  requisite  physical  development. 
For  heavy  work  «uch  as  that  of  molders,  blacksmiths,  millwrights, 
welders'  helpers,  engine  assemblers,  stock  handlers,  and  foundry 
laborers,  the  general  tendency  was  to  employ  older  workers  because 
of  their  greater  strength  and  endurance.  For  a  few  other  occupa- 
tions, piarticularly  those  requiring  the  use  of  machinery,  some 
employers  stated  that  workers  under  17  or  even  under  18  had  not 
developed  sufficient  muscular  coordination. 


Table  l.~Age,  by  sex; 

minors  in  Tnetal-Tnanufacturing  industries. 

Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. 

Age. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

2,840 

100.0 

2,536 

100.0 

304 

100  0 

14  years,  under  15 

5 

20 
114 
198 
663 
90a 
935 

2 

.2 
.7 

4.0 
7.0 
23.3 
31.8 
32.9 
.1 

5 
19 

108 
171 
562 
809 
860 
2 

.2 

.7 

4.3 

6.7 

22.2 

31.9 

33.9 

.1 

15  years,  under  16 

1 
6 
27 
101 
94 
76 

.3 

16  years,  under  17 

2.0 

17  years,  under  18 

8  9 

18  years,  under  19 

33  2 

19  years,  under  20 

30  9 

20  years,  under  21 

24  7 

Not  reported 

Nevertheless,  children  under  18  years  of  age  were  fotmd  ^*  in  all 
kinds  of  work  in  which  minors  were  employed  at  all.  The  propor- 
tion of  apprentices  among  all  employed  minors  varied  from  19  per 
cent  of  the  16-year-old  workers  to  6  per  cent  of  those  20  years  of  age. 
A  similar  tendency,  though  not  so  marked,  was  evident  for  stock  and 
tool-crib  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  machine 
operators  varied  from  only  13  per  cent  of  the  16-year-old  group  to  26 
per  cent  of  those  20  years  of  age. 

While  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  industries  studied  tended  to 
keep  at  a  low  figure  the  number  of  employed  children  under  16  and 

'' See  General  Table  n,  p.  106. 
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even  under  18  years  of  age,  the  legal  provisions  in  Michigan  relating 
to  the  employment  of  children  also  contributed  to  this  result. 

The  State  law  fixed  a  minimum  age  of  15  years  for  full-time  employ- 
ment in  factories  during  the  school  term  and  placed  such  additional 
restrictions^^  upon  children  15  years  of  age  as,  if  strictly  enforced, 
would  keep  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  from  leaving  school  for 
work  before  they  were  16.*®  Even  at  16  years  of  age  children  were 
still  subject  to  the  '^dangerous  occupations''  law,*^  which  forbade  the 
employment  of  boys  under  18  and  girls  under  21  in  ''cleaning  ma- 
chinery in  motion''  and  in  ''any  hazardous  employment,"  and  gave 
to  the  State  department  of  labor  the  authority  to  determine  what 
occupations  should  be  considered  hazardous. 

The  Federal  child  labor  tax  law,*^  by  imposing  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent  upon  the  yearly  profits  of  any  factory  employing  children  under 
14,  placed  a  practically  prohibitive  penalty  upon  employment  of 
children  under  that  age,  and  the  provisions  of  the  workman's  compen- 
sation law,  more  fully  discussed  in  the  section  on  accidents,*^  had 
indirectly  a  decided  tendency  toward  forcing  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  minimum  age  provision  of  the  State  child  labor  law. 

SEX. 

Comparatively  few  women  were  employed  in  the  factories  visited. 
'  In  the  establishments  for  which  information  regarding  the  sex  of 
adult  workers  could  be  secured  from  the  pay  rolls,  as  shown  in 
Table  2,  only  521,  or  about  3  per  cent  of  the  15,807  employees,  were 
females.^^  Of  all  those  under  21  employed  in  these  establishments, 
however,  9  per  cent  were  girls,  and  in  the  entire  group  of  521  women 
workers  141,  or  27  per  cent,  were  under  21  years  of  age.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  proportion  of  females  among  workers  21  years  of  age 
and  over  was  very  small.     Table  1  indicates  that  the  decrease  with 

16  An  employment  c©1;iflcate  was  nec^sary  for  work  for  each  new  employer,  and  was  issued  only  upon  sat- 
isfaction of  the  foEowing  requirements:  (1)  Promise  of  employment;  (2)  proof  of  age;  (3)  completion  of  sixth 
grade;  (4)  ability  to  read  intelligently  and  to  write  simple  English  sentences;  (5)  statement  by  issuing 
ofBcer  that  in  his  opinion  child  was  of  normal  development,  in  sound  health,  and  physically  able  to  perform 
intended  work,  such  physical  fitness,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  board 
or  department  of  health;  (6)  services  necessary  to  support  of  his  parents  or  himself.  (Howell's  Annotated 
Statutes,  sec.  4018  as  amended  by  acts  of  1917,  No.  280.)  The  last  clause  in  particular  made  it  possible  to 
reduce  considerably  the  number  of  children  receiving  permits. 

16  Children  14  years  of  age  were  permitted  to  work  in  factories  during  school  vacation  and  outside  school 
hours  upon  satisfying  all  the  requirements  for  a  full-time  certificate  except  those  relating  to  education  and 
necessity  of  servioas. 

1?  More  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  industrial  accidents,  p.  48. 

18  40  Stat.  L.  1138  (Revenue  Act  of  1918,  approved  Feb.  24, 1919,  Title  XII).  This  law  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  XJ.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  May  15, 1922. 

19  See  p.  48. 

so  In  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  industries  the  proportion  of  women  wage  earners  has  always  be^n 
very  small.  In  1914  they  constituted  only  2  per  cent  of  the  workers  16  years  of  age  in  automobile  factories 
and  only  3  per  cent  in  the  foundries  and  machine  shops  in  Michigan.  During  the  war  there  was  an  1  ncrease 
in  the  number  of  women  at  work  in  these  and  allied  industries .  In  1919  in  Michigan  the  per  cent  of  women 
among  wage  earners  16  years  of  age  was  4  per  cent  in  automobile  factories,  5  per  cent  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  bodies  and  parts,  and  6  per  cent  in  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Vol.  IX,  Manufactures,  p.  673. 
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age  in  the  proportion  of  female  workers  began  even  before  21  years. 
A  larger  percentage  of  girls  (33  per  cent)  was  found  in  the  age  group 
18  years  of  age  than  in  any  other,  the  number  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  decreasing  to  31  and  25  per  cent,  respectively.  The  number  of 
boys,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  steadily  from  18  to  21  years  of  age. 

Table  2. — Sex^  by  industry;  adult  and  minor  employees  in  metal-manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 


*               Employees  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. 

Total. 

Adult. 

Minors. 

Industry. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Totali 

15,807 

15,286 

621 

3.3 

14,288 

13,908 

380 

2.7 

1,519 

1,378 

141 

9.3 

Automobiles 

9,020 

3,829 

2,654 
304 

8,523 
3,828 

2,649 

286 

497 
1 

5 

18 

5.5 

(«) 

0.2 
5.9 

8,104 

3,481 

2,420 
283 

7,742 

3,481 

2,420 
265 

362 

4.5 

916 

348 

234 
21 

781 
347 

229 

21 

135 
1 
5 

14.7 

Automobile  bodies  and 

0.3 

Foundry  and  machine 

2.1 

Other 

is 

6.4 

1  In  factories  employing  10,385  persons,  sex  for  adult  workers  could  not  be  secured  from  ofiftce  records. 
'  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Girls  were  employed  in  a  much  more  limited  group  of  occupations 
than  boys,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  7,^^  which  shows 
the  occupations  in  which  minors  of  either  sex  were  engaged.     Foun- 
dry and  most  machine-shop   work  was   generally   considered   by 
employers  too  heavy  and  dirty  for  women,  and  women  themselves, 
possibly  for  the  same  reason,  did  not  appear  to  seek  it.     The  occu- 
pations in  which  girls  were  most  commonly  employed  were  inspec-] 
tion,  trimming,  assembling  of  small  parts,  sewing-machine  operating, ' 
stock  and  tool-crib  work,  core  making,  and  thread-machine  oper- 
ating— ^in  the  order  named.^^    Some  of  these  occupations — particu- 1 
larly  sewing-machine  operating  and  trimming,  in  which  23  per  cent  \ 
of  the  girls  and  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  employed — are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  metal-manufacturing  occupations,  at  all,  but 
constitute  such  an  integral  part  of  automobile  manufacturing  that  ( 
they  should  not  be  omitted  in  a   study  including  that  industry. 
This  fact  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  relatively  high^proportion 
^f  girls  in  the  automobile  factories,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

Eight  of  the  twenty  epaployers  interviewed  stated  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  their  policy  to  employ  women  in  factory  work  because  the  work^ 
^as  heavy  and  women  lacked  the  necessary  technical  qualifications. 
^wo  firms  that  had  taken  on  women  during  the  war  period  had 
replaced  them  with  men  at  the  end  of  the  war.     This  policy  may  have 

'^P.15. 
For  description  of  the  work  of  core  makers,  thread-machine  operators,  and  inspectors  see  pp.  70,  83, 

^^90,  respectively. 
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been  due  partly  to  the  reluctance  of  employers,  when  it  was  possible 
to  secure  men  and  boys,  to  face  the  new  problems  of  factory  manage- 
ment and  equipment  which  the  employment  of  women  would  involve. 
This  reluctance  may  have  been  increased  by  the  restrictions  placed 
by  law  upon  the  employment  of  women,  limiting  their  hours  of  work, 
requiring  special  safeguards  and  sanitary  equipment  in  factories 
where  they  were  employed,  and  excluding  them  from  certain 
dangerous  or  harmful  occupations.^^ 

NATIVITY  AND  FATHER'S  NATIONALITY. 

According  to  Table  3,  about  half  of  all  the  minors  reporting 
I  nationality  were  either  themselves  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parent- 
'  age.  Of  this  entire  group,^*  more  workers  (20  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number)  named  Canada  as  the  father's  birthplace  than  any  other 
country,  and  almost  as  many  (15  per  cent)  reported  fathers  born  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  rest  reported  fathers  belonging 
to  non-English  speaking  European  nationalities.  Among  the  minors 
who  were  themselves  foreign  bom  (about  two-fifths  of  the  group 
who  were  foreign  born  or  had  foreign-bom  fathers),  38  per  cent  had 
fathers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  Canada,  13  per  cent  in 
Austria-Hungary,  8  per  cent  in  Poland,  and  6  per  cent  in  Germany, 

The  percentage  of  girls,  according  to  Table  3,  was  lowest  among 
native  children  of  native  fathers — 9  per  cent;  it  rose  to  16  per  cent 
for  the  foreign-born  children,  and  was  highest— 20  per  cent — among 
native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers.  But  nativity  appeared  to 
have  little  relation  to  the  age  or  the  occupation  of  the  minors  at  work. 

Table  3. — Nativity  of  father  and  color  and  nativity  of  Mid j  by  sex  of  child;  minors  in 
metal-manufacturing  industries. ^ 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries.i 

Nativity  of  father  and  color  and  nativity  of  cMd. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

2  589 

510 

86.6 

79 

13.4 

White 

668 
448 
270 
172 
6 
120 
21 

489 
388 
245 
138 
5 
101 
21 

86.1 
86.6 
90.7 
80.2 

79 
60 
25 
34 
1 
19 

13.9 

Native 

13.4 

Father  native 

9.3 

Father  foreign  born 

19.8 

Nativity  of  rather  not  reported   . . 

Foreign  bom 

84.2 

15.8 

Negro 

1  Questionnaire  group. 


2  Informaticm  as  to  color  and  nativity  not  secured  for  324  minors. 


Although  only  6  of  the  employers  interviewed  stated  that  they 
did  not  employ  negro  labor,  only  21  minors — 4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
ntmiber  for  whom  information  as  to  race  was  obtained — ^were  negroes. 
All  were  boys  over  18  years  of  age,  and  14  were  laborers  or  helpers. 

28  Michigan,  acts  of  1909,  No.  285,  sees.  9  (as  amended  by  acts  of  1919,  No.  341),  11  (as  amended  by  acts  oi 
1915,  No.  256),  14  (as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  No.  160),  17  (as  amended  by  acts  of  1915,  No.  3),  and  24. 
84  See  (jteneral  Table  in. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Hours  worked. 

Thirteen  of  the  18  employers  from  whom  information  concerning 
hours  of  labor  was  secured  reported  9  hours  as  the  regular  working 
day  in  most  of  their  production  departments.  In  8  of  these  13  ^ 
factories  the  regular  working  week  was  50  hours;  in  2,  49^  hours; 
in  1,  50i  hom-s;  and  in  2,  54  hours.  Four  establishments  had  a 
48-hour  week,  1  with  an  8-hour  day,  1  with  an  8|,  and  2  with  an  81- 
hour  day.  A  working  day  of  10  hours  with  a  week  of  54  hours  was 
reported  by  1  factory. 

Over  three-fifths  (62  per  cent)  of  all  the  minors  in  these  18  estab- 
lishments were  working  in  factories  which  had  a  9-hour  day  and  a 
49 J  to  50|  hour  week  schedule;  and  95  per  cent  were  employed  in 
factories  where  the  working  week  was  between  48  and  51  hours. 
Nevertheless  the  pay-roll  figures  for  the  hours  actually  worked  by 
the  minors  employed  show  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  them 
had  worked  between  48  and  51  hours  during  the  week  for  which 
data  were  secured.^^  Eliminating  the  employed  minors  whose  names 
did  not  appear  on  the  pay  rolls  from  which  information  as  to  hours 
was  secured,^®  as  is  done  in  Table  4,  it  is  found  that  about  three-fifths 
of  those  whose  hours  were  reported  had  worked  fewer  hours  than 
48,  and  that  more  than  one-fifth  had  worked  less  than  36  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  16  per  cent  had  worked  54  hours  or  more;  and 
157,  or  7  per  cent,  had  had  a  working  week  of  60  hours  or  longer. 

Table  4. — Number  of  hours  worked  per  weehy  by  sex;  minors  on  pay  roll  in  metal" 

manufacturing  industries. 


Minors  on  pay  roll  in  metal-manufacturhig  industries. 

Number  of  hotixs  worked  per  week. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

a  2, 212 

100.0 

1,957 

100.0 

255 

100.0 

Less  than  36  hours 

478 
1,734 
1,449 
858 
351 
157 

21.6, 
78.4 
65.5 
38.8 
15.9 
7.1 

423 
1,534 
1,290 
785 
332 
155 

21.6 

78.4 
85.9 
40.1 
17.0 
7.9 

65 

200 

159 

73 

19 

2 

21.6 

36  hours  and  over 

78.4 

42  hours  and  over , 

62.4 

48hours  and  over 

28.6 

54  hours  and  over 

7.5 

w  hours  and  over 

0.8 

^  Excludes  619  minors  (572  boys  and  47  girls)  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  pay  roll  from  which  informa- 
tion as  to  hours  was  secured  ana  9  minors  (7  boys  and  2  girls)  for  whom  number  of  hours  per  week  was  not 

'Sported. 

J^  See  General  Table  IV.  All  the  tables  relating  to  hours  of  labor  give  the  number  of  hours  actually 
Zh-  u  ^y  minors  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls.  To  secure  a  common  oasis  for  comparison,  all  pay  rolls 
^n^  yere  made  upon  a  biweekly  or  semimonthly  basis  were  reduced  to  a  weekly  basis.  The  figures  based 
"P  tne  longer  periods  were  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  chance  variations  than  those  taken  from  pay  rolls 
macleup  weekly.    (See  p.  12,  footnote  39). 

rnii  ^^^  necessary,  for  convenience  in  working,  that  the  information  as  to  hours  he  taken  from  the  pay 
Ip);  PJ'evious  to  the  current  one;  or,  in  case  this  md  not  show  normal  conditiOTis,  the  most  recent  one  repre- 
XKA-'^  a  period  when  conditions  were  normal.  Names  of  children  employed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
narr^ii^  obtahiine  questionnaires,  were  taken  from  the  current  emnloyment-office  records.  Thus  the 
"^mes  of  workers  hired  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  selected  pay  roll  would  appear  on  the  employmmt- 
"moe  records,  but  not  on  the  pay  roll  used. 

45198°— 23 2 
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The  scope  of  the  inquiry  did  not  permit  securing  positive  informa- 
tion in  explanation  of  the  short  working  week  which  was  shown  for 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  minor  employees.  It  is  true  that  the 
railway  switchmen's  strike,  which  occurred  during  the  survey, 
necessitated  for  a  time  a  complete  or  partial  shutdown  of  nearly  all 
factories,  but  the  pay-roll  periods  selected  were  not  affected  by  this 
disturbance.  At  the  time  of  the  study  employers  were  trying  to 
increase  rather  than  to  curtail  production.  In  some  cases  the  short 
hoiu-s  worked  were  doubtless  due  to  sickness.  Accidents  or  other 
causes  necessitating  shutdowns  in  certain  departments  may  account 
for  a  small  proportion.  Also,  the  fact  that  wages  were  high  and 
work  easy  to  secure  may  have  induced  a  certain  amount  of  absentee- 
ism. But  it  is  probable  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  short-hour 
weeks  was  due  to  shifting  from  one  job  to  another.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  minors  employed  whose  names  were 
not  foimd  on  the  pay  roll  previous  to  the  current  one  amounted  to 
22  per  cent  of  the  whole.^^  Likewise,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
questionnaires  sent  to  minors  whose  names  appeared  on  the  employ- 
ment-office records  were  returned  blank  because  during  the  short 
period  while  the  records  were  being  copied  and  the  questionnaires 
prepared  for  distribution  these  boys  and  girls  had  left  their  jobs. 

Among  the  minors  whose  hours  were  reported,  exactly  the  same 
proportion  of  boys  as  of  girls,  78  per  cent,  worked  36  hours  or  more; 
but  Table  4  shows  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  boys  than  of 
girls  in  each  of  the  groups  where  the  working  hours  were  42  or  over 
per  week.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  only  2  girls — ^less  than  1 
per  cent — ^had  worked  60  hours  or  longer.  No  significant  variation 
)is  seen  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  minors  of  different  ages.^^ 
/Somewhat  greater  differences  appear,  however,  when  the  occupations 
in  which  minors  were  engaged  are  considered.  In  general  the  hours 
of  assemblers  averaged  41.2,  an  average  somewhat  shorter  than  that 
for  workers  in  any  other  occupation,  while  the  hours  of  laborers  and 
helpers  averaged  longest,  47.3.^®  Among  those  working  60  hours  or 
more  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  laborers  and  helpers  than  of 
any  other  group,  with  stock  and  tool-room  workers,  inspectors,  and 
machine  operators,  following  in  the  order  named,  and ,  assemblers 
having  the  smallest  proportion.  Another  indication  of  the  types  of 
work  in  which  the  longest  hours  prevailed  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
occupation  groups  showing  the  largest  percentages  of  minors  who 
had  worked  on  the  average  over  54  hours  per  week  during  the  pay- 
roll period  were  stock  and  tool-room  workers,  laborers  and  helpers, 

«  See  p.  9,  footnote  26,  and  TaW©  4,  footnote  o. 

M  See  General  Table  IV. 

»  Figures  in  this  sentence  are  based  on  the  questionnaire  group. 
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and  inspectors   (in  that  order),  while  the  occupation  showing  the 
smallest  percentage  was  again  that  of  assembler. 

Pieceworkers  as  a  rule  worked  longer  hours  than  those  paid  on  a  ,| 
time-rate  basis.^*'  Among  the  minors  from  whom  questionnaires 
were  received  26  per  cent  of  those  paid  piece  rates  and  only  14  per 
cent  of  those  paid  time  rates  worked  more  than  54  hours,  whereas 
but  12  per  cent  of  the  pieceworkers  and  21  per  cent  of  the  time 
workers  were  in  the  group  working  what  might  be  called  ^^normaP^ 
hours;  i.  e.,  48  to  51  hours  per  week. 

As  already  noted,^^  the  names  of  22  per  cent  of  the  minors  at  work 
in  the  factories  included  in  the  survey  were  not  found  on  the  pay 
rolls  referred  to,  and  therefore  no  hours  were  secured  for  them.  The 
proportion  of  these  cases  was  higher  for  minors  under  17  than  for 
those  in  any  other  age  group,  and  was  somewhat  higher  among  boys 
than  among  girls.^^  When  occupations  are  considered,  it  was  lowest 
for  assemblers  and  highest  for  laborers  and  helpers.  This  indicates, 
probably,  greater  turnover  among  the  boys  and  among  the  younger  ' 
and  less  skilled  workers. 

Few  statistics  are  available  which  might  be  used  to  compare  the 
hours  worked  by  minors  in  the  factories  included  in  the  survey  with 
hours  worked  either  by  minors  or  by  all  employees  in  similar  plants 
throughout  the  coimtry.  A  survey  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1919  showed  the  average  hours  actually 
worked  per  week  in  the  automobile  industry  as  49.2  for  all  male  and 
46.8  for  all  female  employees,  somewhat  longer  than  the  average') 
hours  worked  (44.8)  by  the  minors  included  in  the  questionnaire 
study.  Among  the  men  the  shortest  hours  were  those  of  assemblers 
(as  in  this  study);  of  the  workers  classed  as  ^^chippers,  grinders, 
sand-blasters,  tumblers,  and  cleaners^';  ^^  of  cushion  makers  and  cut- 
ters (trim  shop) ;  and  of  top  builders  and  back  hangers.  The  longest 
hours  among  the  men  were  those  of  hardeners  and  furnace  tenders 
and  of  machine  setters.  Among  the  women,  assemblers,  drill-press 
operators,  and  lathe  operators  worked  the  shortest  hours  and  bench 
hands  in  the  machine  shop  the  longest.^^ 

Legal  limitations  on  hours. 

The  Michigan  law  limited  the  weekly  hours  of  work  of  all  women 
and  of  boys  under  18  in  mantif  acturing  establishments  to  54.^^  Hours 
for  both  girls  and  boys  under  16  were  further  affected  by  the  Federal 
child  labor  law,  which  placed  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  yearly 

^°  See  General  Table  V. 
''^  Seep.  10. 

''  See  General  Table  IV. 
Corresponding  to  foundry  and  core-room  laborers  in  the  classification  here  used. 
*  Wages  and  hours  in  automobile,  car,  electrical-apparatus,  foundry,  machinery,  machine-tool,  and 
typewriter  industries.    U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1920,  pp.  82-94. 
^  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes,  1913,  sec.  4017,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1919,  No.  341, 
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net  profits  of  any  factory  employing  children  of  that  age  more  than 
48  hours  a  week.^®  Forty-seven  minors,  2  per  cent  of  those  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  and  who  reported  hom*s  had  worked 
a  greater  number  of  hours  during  the  week  than  the  standard  set  by 
law.  One  of  these  was  a  15-year-old  boy  who  had  worked  a  50-hoiir 
week.  Thirty-two  were  boys  between  16  and  18  (14  per  cent  of  the 
boys  of  those  ages)  who  had  worked  more  than  54  hom*s  a  week,  and 
14  were  girls  (6  per  cent  of  the  girls  xmder  21)  who  had  likewise  been 
employed  in  violation  of  the  54-hour-week  law. 

The  number  of  violations  of  the  legal  restrictions  upon  hours  per 
day  and  upon  work  at  night^^  is  not  known,  because  no  data  were 
secured  for  the  hom*s  of  beginning  and  stopping  work  each  day. 

EARNINGS. 

During  a  period  when  the  effect  of  war-time  scarcity  of  labor  and 
increased  demand  for  workers  was  still  evidenced  in  a  higher  level 
of  wages  than  had  ever  been  known  in  this  country,  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  that  in  many  cases  even  young  persons  under  21 
years  of  age  were  receiving  large  earnings.  Of  the  793  minors  who 
answered  the  questionnaire  and  reported  weekly  wages,  44 — all 
boys — ^had  received  from  S50  to  $75  a  week,  and  5  boys  $75  or  more.^^ 
j  The  median  weekly  earnings  for  all  the  minors  employed  were  $27. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  of  those  reporting  earnings  had  received  $35 
or  more,  and  only  17  per  cent  less  than  $15.^®  A  large  proportion 
of  those  who  were  paid  less  than  the  median  earnings  had  not  worked 
a  full  week — 83  per  cent  of  the  minors  who  received  less  than  $15 
and  46  per  cent  of  those  who  received  less  than  $25  had  worked 
fewer  hours  than  36. 

Earnings  per  hour  were  on  a  similarly  high  level.  The  median 
hourly  wage  was  60  cents.  About  one-third  of  the  minors  reporting 
(wages  per  hour,  according  to  Table  5,  received  from  50  to  60  cents, 
|one-foiu*th  from  60  to  70  cents,  and  slightly  over  one-fourth  70 
cents  or  over. 

M  40  Stat.  L.  1138  (Revenue  Act  of  1918,  approved  Feb.  24, 1919,  Title  XII).  The  law  in  eflect  limited 
hours  to  a  maximtim  of  8  per  day  for  6  days  per  week.  This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  May  15, 1922. 

»7  The  State  law  limited  factory  hours  for  women  and  for  boys  imder  18  to  10  per  day,  and  prohibited 
such  work  between  6  p.  m,  and  6  a.  m.  to  girls  under  18  and  boys  under  16.  (Howell's  Annotated  Statutes, 
1913,  sec.  4017,  as  amended  by  acts, of  1919,  No.  341.) 

w  Bee  General  Table  VI. 

89  See  General  Table  VII.  Earnings,  like  hours,  were  taken  from  a  sample  pay  roll;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
hours,  data  included  information  concerning  many  minors  who  had  not  been  at  work  for  the  entire  pay- 
roll period,  and  for  many  of  the  minor  employees  information  could  not  be  secured  at  all.  See  footnote 
26,  page  9. 
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Table  5. — Earnings  per  hour,^  by  sex;  minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. 


Earnings  per  hour.i 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industri^. 


Total. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Boys. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Girls. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Total- 


Total  reporting — 

20  cents,  less  than  30 

30  cents,  less  than  40 

40  cents,  less  than  50 

50  cents,  less  than  60 

60  cents, less  than  70 

70  centSjless  than  80 

80  cents, less  than  90 

90  cents,  less  than  $1.00 

$1.00  and  over 

Not  on  pay  roll  and  not  reported. 


2,840 

2,183 
19 
176 
201 
689 
538 
230 
121 
110 


304 


100.0 

.9 

8.1 

9.2 

31.6 

24.6 

10.5 

5.5 

6.0 

4.5 


1,937 

18 

59 

138 

656 

520 

217 

120 

110 

99 

599 


100.0 

.9 

3.0 

7.1 

33.9 

26.8 

11.2 

6.2 

5.7 

5.1 


246 

1 

117 

63 

33 

18 

13 

1 


100.0 

.4 

47.6 

25.6 

13.4 

7.3 

5.3 

.4 


58 


1  Actual  hourly  earnings,  computed  by  dividing  the  weekly  earnings,  including  any  bonus  or  overtime 
pay,  by  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

2  Includes  619  minors  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  the  pay  roll  and  38  whose  earnings  per  hour  were 
not  reported. 

Earnings  and  hours. 

With  the  high  rates  of  pay  prevailing,  long  hours  were  often 
coincident  with  large  weekly  earnings.*^  More  than  four-fifths  of 
those  who  had  worked  60  hours  or  over  had  earned  $35  or  more. 
Instances  were  found  where  high  pay  had  been  received  only  after 
phenomenally  long  hours.  A  19-year-old  electric-truck  driver  who 
had  worked  101^  hours  during  the  week  had  received  $60;  an  18- 
year-old  furnace  laborer  was  paid  $72  for  83  hours'  work;  a  body 
inspector  had  worked  71  hours  for  $51.  On  the  other  hand,  one- 
fourth  of  those  earning  $35  or  over  had  worked  only  from  42  to  48 
hours;  and  one-tenth,  less  than  42  hours.  One  18-year-old  core 
maker,  for  instance,  had  earned  $64  in  a  45-hour  week  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis;  a  paneler  on  piecework,  in  an  automobile-body  factory, 
received  $59  for  a  35-hour  week;  and  a  drill-press  operator  in  an 
automobile  factory  had  earned  $65  in  a  47-hour  week. 

Earnings  and  sex. 

Earnings  would  have  averaged  still  higher  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lower  wages  paid  to  girls  as  compared  with  boys.     While  the  median  ^ 
weekly  earnings  received  by  boys  were  approximately  $28,  those! 
for  girls  were  about  $18.    It  might  be  thought  that  this  difference 
is  attributable  to  the  longer  hours  worked  by  boys  than  by  girls, 
but  the  median  hoiu'ly  earnings  ^^ — 62  cents  for  boys  and  41  cents  ^ 
for  girls — show  that  the  boys  were  getting  about  50  per  cent  more 
per  hour  than  the  girls.    Nor  can  the  discrepancy  be  accounted  for 


«>  See  Geoerai  l^l3le  vn. 


«  See  Table  7,  p.  15. 
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by  the  occupations  in  which  girls  were  engaged;  for  example,  boys 
received  a  median  wage  of  63  cents  for  core  making,  and  girls  but 
46  cents;  for  drill-press  operating,  boys  received  68  cents  and  girls 
53  cents.  What  proportion  of  these  discrepancies  were  in  violation 
of  the  Michigan  law  *^  requiring  equal  pay  for  equal  work  can  not 
be  determined,  because  neither  the  relative  amount  of  work  done 
by  boys  and  girls  nor  the  extent  to  which  occupations  having  the 
same  name  actually  involved  the  same  kind  of  work  is  known. 

Earnings  and  age. 

The  median  weekly  earnings  increased  steadily  with  each  year  of 
age.  Beginning  with  16  years,  the  medians  for  each  year  were  $21.79, 
$25.71,  $27.22,  $30.13,  and  $32.23.  For  all  the  workers  under  18 
the  median  earnings  were  $23.52.  These  earnings  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  shown  in  a  report  on  wages  in  Ohio  manufacturing 
industries  in  1919,  which  gives  as  the  median  wage  for  workers  under 
18,  $12.22  for  boys  and  $10.92  for  girls.^  While  earnings  in  the 
metal-manufacturing  industries  were  undoubtedly  higher  than  in 
factories  in  general,  the  difference,  when  age  is  considered,  is  probably 
not  so  great  as  these  figures  indicate,  since  the  Ohio  industries  may 
have  included  a  larger  proportion  of  children  imder  16  than  were 
found  in  this  survey.** 

Earnings  and  length  of  work  histories. 

Closely  related  to  the  increase  of  earnings  as  the  worker  grows 
older  is  the  increase,  shown  in  Table  6,  coincident  in  general  with 
years  of  experience  in  industry.  The  median  hourly  earnings  increase 
from  54  cents  for  those  who  had  worked  less  than  one  year  to  60 
cents  for  workers  with  between  one  and  two  years^  experience,  and 
rise  to  a  maximum  of  73  cents  for  the  group  who  had  had  five  years' 
experience.  The  drop  to  69  cents  for  minors  who  had  work  histories 
of  six  years  and  68  cents  for  those  who  had  worked  for  seven  years 
or  more,  thoi^h  based  upon  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
instances,  indicates  that  experience  gained  by  starting  to  work  at  14 
years  of  age  or  younger  may  be  more  than  offset,  as  a  factor  in  earning 
power,  by  disadvantages  incident  to  a  too  early  substitution  of  indus- 
trial life  for  school  training.  The  median  weekly  earnings,  however, 
were  higher  for  the  boys  who  had  worked  six  years  or  more  than  for 
any  other  group,  showing,  in  connection  with  the  drop  in  hourly 
earnings,  that  they  had  worked  longer  hours.  Since  no  data  are 
available  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  working  years  of  these 

4t  Michigan,  Acts  of  1919,  No.  239. 

«  Wages  in  Ohio  Manufacturing  Industries  in  1919;  XT.  S.  Depart;ment  of  labw,  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Feb.  1921,  p.  85.   The  median  wage  is  comi)uted  on  the  basis  of  the  wage-earners  group. 

<4  Figures  im  Ohio  are,  neverthele^,  probably  more  comparable  with  those  found  in  this  study  than 
would  be  true  of  figures  for  most  other  States,  since  the  TnlniTnum  age  lor  work  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Ohio  was  15  years  for  boys  and  16  for  girls. 
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children  had  been  spent  in  metal-working  industries,  no  reliable  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  regarding  the  extent  to  which  earning  capacity- 
was  increased  by  experience  in  the  industry.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  boy  or  girl  who  had  been  at  work  for  several  years  was 
rewarded  by  a  higher  wage,  largely  because  of  the  maturity  and 
industrial  experience  gained. 

Table  6.— Median  earnings  per  hour^  by  length  of  work  history;  minors  in  metal- 
manufacturing  industries} 


Length  of  work  history. 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. i 


Total. 


Total 

reports 

ing. 


Median 
earnings 
per  hour. 


Boys. 


Total 
report- 
ing. 


Median 
earnings 
per  hour. 


Girls. 


Total 
report- 
ing. 


Median 
earnings 
per  hour. 


Total 

Less  than  1  year... 
lyear,  lesstnan2. 

2  years,  less  than  3 

3  years,  less  than  4 

4  years,  less  than  5 

5  years,  less  than  6 

6  years,  less  than  7 

7  years  and  over... 
Not  reported 


«791 


104 
139 
190 
163 
109 
54 
15 
9 


Cents. 


54.4 
69.7 
6L8 
66.9 
65.9 
72.5 
69.0 
58.3 


702 
__ 

122 
162 
151 
95 
50 
14 
8 
8 


Cents. 
64.8 

55^6" 
61.7 
64.1 
68.2 
67.6 
73.6 
70.0 
60.0 


36.0 
46.3 
39.3 
40.0 
44.0 


^  Questionnaire  group. 


« Excludes  122  who  did  not  report  earnings  per  hour. 


Earnings  and  occupation. 

As  shown  by  Table  7,  the  highest  naedian  hourly  earnings — 80  cents 
an  hour  or  more — ^were  paid  to  boys  working  as  painters,  trimmers, 
body  assemblers,  motor,  final,  and  outfit  assemblers  and  sheet-metal 
workers.  Wages  averaged  lowest  for  apprentices,  oilers,  straighten- 
ers,  stock  and  tool-crib  workers,  and  laborers  and  helpers,  all  of 
whom  received  between  50  and  60  cents  an  hour.  Among  the  girls, 
the  lowest  rates  were  paid  to  inspectors  and  assemblers  (36  and  38 
cents,  respectively)  and  the  highest  (48  cents)  to  machine  operators. 


Table  7. — Earnings  and  median  earnings  per  hour,  by  occupation  and  sex;  minors  in 
metal-manufacturing  industries. 

Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. 

Earnings  per  hour. 

Not 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Total. 

Medi- 

an 
earn- 
ings 

per 
hour. 

Less 

than 

60 
cents. 

60 

cents, 

less 

than 

60. 

60 

cents, 

less 

than 

70. 

70 
cents, 
less 
than 

80. 

80 

cents, 

less 

than 

90 

90 

cents, 

less 

than 

11. 

Hand 
over. 

on 

and 
not  re- 
ported. 

Boys 

2,636 

10.62 

215 

656 

520 

217 

120 

110 

99 

1599 

Apprentices 

196 
196 
64 
29 
103 

.51 
.79 

.81 
.84 
.71 

75 
4 
2 
1 
1 

41 

28 

3 

1 

24 

27 

21 

6 

1 

14 

13 
30 
16 
6 

8 

""36" 
9 
7 
14 

3 
19 
12 
2 
5 

*""27" 
8 
6 
13 

37 

37 

8 

5 

24 

Assemblers...    .       '* 

Motor,anai,  and  outfit.*.. 
Body 

Other...:::::::::::::::::: 

%ort6d^^  572  boys  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  pay  roll  and  27  whose  earnings  per  hour  were  not 
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Table  7. — Earnings  and  median  earnings  per  hour,  by  occupation  and  sex;  minors  in 
metal'TYianufacturing  industries — Continued . 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. 

Earnings  per  hour. 

Not 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Total. 

Medi- 
an 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Less 
than 

50 
cents. 

50 
cents, 
less 
than 

60. 

60 

cents, 

less 

than 

70. 

70 
cents, 
less 
than 

80. 

80 
cents, 
less 
than 

90. 

90 

cents, 

less 

than 

$1. 

$land 
over. 

on 

^1 

and 
not  re- 
ported 

Bench 

42 

8 
15 

10 
13 
6 
14 

7 
227 
14 
213 
580 
105 
29 
14 

230 

159 

14 

97 

6 

36 

6 

542 

115 

98 

94 

81 

19 

29 

11 

95 

5 

6 

15 

17 

23 

270 

32 

17 

221 

22 

15 

60 

88 

304 

35 
16 

83 
77 
8 

26 
15 
20 
18 
44 
31 

$0.65 

.65 
.63 

.65 
.65 

3 
2 

i' 

8 

2 

4 

4 
2 

13 

3 
3 

2 
2 
3 
3 

""86' 
2 
84 
137 
33 
6 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

5 

2 

6 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  ham- 
mermen and  welders 

1 

Coremakers 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 

Dippers,    sprayers,    rubbers, 
and  Sanders 

Draftsmen  and  designers 

Foremen  and  superintendents. 
Heaters 

2 
1 

i' 

31 
2 
29 
24 
2 
3 

1 

5 

2 

.60 
.75 
.64 
.58 
.64 
.59 
.57 
.63 
.50 
.58 
.62 
.64 
.59 
.66 
.63 
.61 

2 

'""ie* 
1 

15 
45 
17 
2 
8 
88 
10 
3 

i* 

1 

1 

4 

2 
47 

5 

42 
186 
39 

6 

4 
81 
56 
43 

7 
23 

1 
11 

1 
101 
19 
18 
17 
21 

3 

4 

2 
2 
3 

1 

2 

Heat  treat 

2 

Inspectors 

3 

1 

40 

Final     

4 

Other 

3 
13 

2 

3 
9 
1 

1 
3 

36 

Laborers  and  helpers 

163 

Foundry  and  core  room . . . 
Machine  helpers 

13 
10 

Messengers 

2 

Truckers 

39 

59 

28 

3 

18 

2 

4 

1 

121 

28 

29 

19 

19 

3 

9 

6 
13 
18 
1 

14 
1 
1 
1 

56 
11 
14 
10 
4 
2 
1 

7 
4 
5 

4* 

1 
7 
14 
1 
6 

3" 

3 

2" 

60 

Other               

78 

Machinists  

45 

Adjusters 

2 

Repairs 

29 

Setters            

1 

Tester 

1 

7 

i* 

36 
10 
4 
7 
3 
1 
3 

8* 

11 

Other 

2 

Machine  operators 

.66 
.68 
.67 
,67 
.61 
.65 
.67 

23 
2 
1 
4 

10 
1 
2 

38 
11 
9 
5 
3 
1 
4 

28 
7 
4 
5 

7 

2' 

1 
2 

139 

Drills 

27 

Grinders 

19 

Lathes 

27 

Milline 

14 

Presses 

8 

Screw 

4 

Thread 

10 

Other 

.68 

3 

19 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

121 

16 

12 

93 

14 

4 

9 

26 

33 

6 

""is* 

4 
2 
6 
2 
5 

7* 

2 

14 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

34 
8 

14 
2* 

5 
1 

30 

Millwrights     

2 

Molders                           

.65 
.55 
.93 
.80 
.56 
.58 
.54 
.66 
.56 
.73 
.87 
.61 

.41 

.38 
.46 
.36 
.48 
.53 
.47 
.49 
.43 
.48 
.41 
.45 
.45 

1 
2 

'"'"28* 

1 

3 

24 

2 

8' 

181 

19 

9 

63 

33 

2 

5 

11 

7 

8 

14 

25 

18 

Oilers               

7 

Painters 

1 

5 
9 

1 
4 
1 
1 

4 
2 
5 

4 
2 
1 

3 

Sheet-metal  workers 

7 

Stock  and  tool-crib  workers . . . 

71 
6 

Stork  rhasers 

2 

Other 

26 
1 
1 
6 

22 

18 

2 
4 
1 
5 

9 

6' 

5 
9 

13 

1 
2 

3' 

1 
10 

1 

5 

i" 

10 
4 

1 
1 

""i2" 

2 

63 

Straighteners 

1 

Toolmakers 

2 

Trimmers 

9 

Other 

17 

Girls 

258 

Assemblers 

=== 

=== 

1 

Inspectors 

19 

3 

1 

17 

Drills  

2 

Milling 

1 

4 
1 

2* 

3 
1 

1 

5 

Thread 

5 

Other 

2 

5 

Stock  and  tool-crib  workers 

2 

Trimmers 

6 
1 

3 

Other                 .           

9 

— -— 

'Includes  47  girls  whose  name 
reported. 


s  did  not  appear  on  pay  roll  and  11  whose  earnings  per  hour  were  no 
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Method  of  payment 

Methods  of  payment  varied  widely  in  different  factories  and  for 
different  kinds  of  work.  Somewhat  over  half  of  all  the  minors 
who  replied  to  the  questionnaires  were  paid  principally  on  a  time- 
rate  basis,  a  third  were  on  piecework,  and  the  remainder  were  not 
on  the  pay  roll  from  which  figm*es  were  secured.  Several  factories 
paid  bonuses  of  one  kind  or  another — ^for  instance,  one  gave  a  bonus 
for  work  turned  out  in  excess  of  a  set  standard,  and  another  for  iiight 
work  and  for  good  attendance.  Most  of  the  factories  paid  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime  work,  but  two  paid  only  time  and  a  quarter 
and  five  paid  only  the  regular  rates.  Although  most  of  the  factories 
computed  overtime  by  the  day,  three  paid  extra  for  overtime  only 
if  the  total  hours  worked  for  the  week  or  pay  period  were  in  excess 
of  the  total  regular  hours  for  the  factory  during  that  time. 

In  12  of  the  factories  visited,  employing  53  per  cent  of  the  minors 
included  in  the  survey,  the  pay-roll  period  was  two  weeks  or  one- 
half  month;  in  the  others  the  employees  were  paid  by  the  week. 

PROMOTION. 

Possible  lines  of  promotion. 

More  important  than  the  initial  wage  in  an  appraisal  of  factory 
opportunities  is  the  possibility  of  advancement,  either  to  a  super- 
visory position,  such  as  that  of  boss  or  foreman,  or  to  work  of  greater 
skUl  or  variety.  In  regard  to  this  point  as  definite  information  as 
possible  was  secured  from  employment  managers  in  the  factories 
studied,  but  types  of  machines  and  methods  of  factory  organization 
varied  so  widely  in  the  different  plants  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  more 
than  suggest  methods  by  which  employees  qualified  for  advancement. 

Two  or  three  employers  said  "that  for  most  of  their  minor  workers 
there  were  no  opportunities  for  promotion.  In  most  of  the  factories 
visited,  however,  some  of  the  more  desirable  vacancies  were  filled 
by  promotion  from  within  the  factory  and  some  by  bringing  in  men 
from  outside.  One  large  automobile  factory  even  made  it  a  practice 
to  transfer  laborers  to  production  work  after  they  had  been  in  the 
factory  two  months.  Except  for  their  apprentices,  however,  em- 
ployers had  worked  out  no  '4ine  of  promotion^'  which  definitely 
assured  advancement  to  skilled  or  more  responsible  work;  but  when 
a  trained  man  from  outside  could  not  conveniently  be  found  to  fill 
a  position  which  demanded  skill  and  experience,  in  many  cases 
some  one  within  the  factory  whose  work  had  been  such  as  partially 
to  fit  him  for  it  would  be  given  the  position.  Thus,  although  no 
definite  system  of  promotion  existed,  experience  in  certain  kinds  of 
^ork  often  helped  to  fit  the  worker  for  a  higher-grade  job. 

A  laborer  in  the  foundry,  who  wheels  sand  to  the  molders,  cleans 
castings,  tends  the  rattlers,  or  does  other  odd  jobs,  will  learn  by 
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observation  how  molds  are  made,  how  the  hot  metal  is  handled,  and 
what  are  the  danger  points  of  the  workroom.  The  foreman  and  the 
skilled  workmen  come  to  know  him  and  are  able  to  judge  his  native 
ability  and  his  willingness  to  work.  When  a  molder's  helper  is 
needed,  this  knowledge  of  production  methods  gives  the  foundry 
laborer  an  advantage  over  applicants  from  outside  the  factory  who 
have  not  had  experience  as  molder^s  helpers  in  other  foundries.  In 
the  same  way,  but  more  definitely,  the  molder's  helper  gains  experi- 
ence in  his  work  which  fits  him  to  become  a  molder. 

In  the  machine  shop  the  laborer,  who  cleans  up  around  the  ma- 
chines, the  trucker,  who  keeps  the  operators  supplied  with  stock  and 
takes  the  finished  product  from  one  machine  to  the  next  and  then  to 
the  stock  room,  and  the  oiler,  who  works  near  the  machines  constantly, 
will  see  how  machines  are  controlled  and  how  the  finished  stock  should 
look.  They  will  learn  the  common  shop  terms  and  as  they  become 
accustomed  to  working  near  machinery  they  will  be  less  liable  to 
injury  from  it.  When  no  experienced  men  apply  for  vacancies,  the 
foreman  is  likely  to  select  the  most  promising  of  these  machine-shop 
laborers  as  operator  on  one  of  the  simpler  machines,  such  as  the  drill 
press,  the  threading  or  tapping  machine,  or  the  rough  grinder.  The 
worker  thus  becomes  familiar  with  the  method  of  power  transmission, 
which  seldom  varies  from  one  machine  to  another  in  the  same  factory. 
This  experience,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  control  a 
simple  machine  and  to  produce  work  with  accuracy  and  speed,  is  a 
help  in  learning  more  difficult  work  or  in  operating  a  more  compli- 
cated machine,  such  as  the  lathe,  the  boring  mill,  or  the  tool  grinder. 
Mastery  of  several  types  of  machine  operation  helps  to  fit  the  operator 
for  the  work  of  adjusting  machines  to  different  types  of  work. 

Boys  who  happen  to  be  selected  for  work  as  tool  grinders  become 
familiar  not  only  with  machine  operation  but  also  with  the  names 
and  uses  of  various  kinds  of  tools.  This  helps  to  fit  them  for  work 
as  toolmakers,  and  experience  as  toolmaker  is  considered  practically 
indispensable  to  tool  designers.  Familiarity  with  the  tools  used  in 
the  shop,  which  is  gained  by  the  tool-room  and  tool-crib  clerks 
and  by  laborers  in  handling  the  tools  or  carrying  them  to  parts  of 
the  factory  where  they  are  needed,  is  an  asset  for  a  tool  grinder  or 
tool-lathe  operator. 

An  inspector  must  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  particular  piece 
of  work  which  he  is  inspecting  is  up  to  the  standard  set.  Wliere 
the  work  to  be  judged  is  very  simple,  as  in  the  case  of  inspecting 
small  sheet-metal  parts,^^  workers  with  no  previous  factory  expe- 
rience may  do  it.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  inspection  comes  as 
the  last  step  in  the  production  of  a  complex  machine,  it  demands 
a  worker  who  is  familiar  with  the  whole  production  process?.    For 

«See  p. 90. 
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instance,  in  one  of  the  automobile-body  factories  inspectors  in  the 
sheet-metal  department  were  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  markers 
or  the  rotary-shear  operators,^®  and  might  then  be  promoted  to  the 
position  of  foreman.  This  situation  was  foimd  in  more  of  the  fac- 
tories visited  than  was  the  method  of  advancement  reported  by  a 
large  automobile  factory  in  which  inspectors  of  rough  stock  or  sheet- 
metal  parts  might  be  selected  as  inspectors  of  enamel  bodies  or  ma- 
chine-shop products,  and  might  then  be  advanced  to  final  inspection 
or  testing. 

Laborers,  truckers,  and  messengers,  whose  work  brings  them 
in  contact  with  assembly  work,  pick  up  information  which  helps  to 
fit  them  for  an  assembler's  job.  Assemblers  who  have  learned  how 
to  put  together  some  small  subassembly,  such  as  automobile  pumps, 
may  be  selected  because  of  this  experience  to  do  more  complicated 
work,  such  as  transmission  or  steering-gear  assembly,  and  then 
promoted  to  ^^line  work,''  where  a  gang  of  men  work  together  to  put 
the  engine  on  the  frame  or  do  a  similar  piece  of  work. 

Work  in  the  stock  room,  such  as  that  of  a  checker,  counter,  or  sorter, 
is  often  considered  valuable  experience  for  an  office  employee  or 
for  a  stock  chaser.  Moreover,  since  handling  stock  brings  some 
familiarity  with  much  of  the  factory  work,  these  employees  may  be 
selected  for  advancement  in  some  other  department  of  the  factory. 

The  description  of  the  work  of  the  tool  designer  and  detailer  in  the 
drafting  room  *^  indicates  clearly  how  experience  in  the  lower-grade 
work  is  necessary  for  the  draftsman  who  is  going  to  progress. 

Positions  such  as  those  of  foreman,  gang  boss,  or  assistant  foreman 
demand  not  only  wide  experience  in  the  particular  department  or 
process  supervised  but  also  executive  ability  and  leadership,  which 
are  not  to  be  gained  through  factory  experience  alone.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  experience  in  minor  executive  positions  such  as 
assistant  foreman  or  gang  boss  is  valuable  training  for  a  position  of 
greater  responsibility,  such  as  that  of  foreman  or  production  manager. 

Training  for  promotion. 

According  to  statements  made  by  the  employment  managers 
interviewed,  sufficient  training  to  qualify  the  beginner  for  nearly 
all  the  promotions  open  to  him  in  these  industries  could  usually  be 
secured  through  shop  experience  alone.  There  were  a  few  excep- 
tions: For  instance,  one  employer  said  that  he  wished  inspectors  to 
have  technical-school  training  before  promoting  them  to  machine 
^ork,  and  another  stated  that  a  toolmaker  or  tool  grinder  must  have 
studied  mechanical  drawing  either  in  school  or  in  the  factory  drafting 
^oom  before  he  could  become  a  tool  designer. 

«  See  p.  86.  «  See  p.  65. 
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Chances  for  promotian. 

Actual  opportunities  for  promotion  are  much  fewer  than  would 
seem  to  be  the  case  when  only  the  possible  line  of  promotion  or  the 
training  for  promotion  is  considered,  since  no  matter  how  well 
trained  the  worker,  his  actual  advancement  must  wait  upon  the 
occurrence  of  vacancies  in  the  higher  ranks  or  expansion  of  the 
factory.  A  machine  hand  may  have  the  experience  and  ability  to 
do  the  work  of  a  machine  setter,  but  as  few  are  needed  in  the  machine 
shop  he  can  not  hope  to  be  promoted  imtil  one  of  the  machine  setters 
leaves  his  job.  Even  then  there  may  be  a  dozen  men  as  well  quali- 
fied as  he  to  fill  the  one  position. 

A  typical  situation  illustrative  of  this  point  was  seen  in  one  of 
the  large  factories  visited.  The  assemblers,  stock  and  tool  room 
workers,  bench  men,  repair  men,  oilers,  and  laborers — about  920 
in  all — ^might  become  machine  operators,  of  whom  there  were  820 
in  this  plant.  These  in  turn  might  become  machinists  or  machine 
setters,  of  whom  there  were  only  117.  The  final  promotion  to  fore- 
man or  assistant  foreman  of  the  machine  shop  was  of  course  possible 
to  only  a  few  workers.  Of  all  the  workers  in  the  factories  visited 
only  3  per  cent  were  foremen  or  superintendents;  3  per  cent  machine 
setters,  fitters,  adjusters,  testers,  or  other  machinists;  and  1  per  cent 
toolmakers.  Apprentices,  the  group  who  were  fairly  sure  of  promo- 
tion to  a  joimieyman's  status,  constituted  only  2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Promotion  was  not  open  to  girls  to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  to 
boys.  Employers  who  employed  girls  as  sewing-machine,  tapping, 
or  threading-machine  operators  said  there  were  no  better  positions 
open  to  them.  In  one  factory  employing  both  boys  and  girls  as 
counters  in  the  inspection  department  the  position  of  foreman  was 
open  only  to  men.  On  some  kinds  of  work,  such  as  core  making, 
promotion  of  girls  was  not  practicable  because  the  work  to  which  the 
boys  might  be  promoted — ^in  this  instance,  molding — was  too  heavy 
for  the  girls. 

INDUSTRIAL  mSTORIES. 

A  study  of  the  industrial  histories  of  the  minors  in  the  factories 
surveyed  brings  out  important  facts  regarding  their  age  at  first  going 
to  work,  the  extent  of  shifting  from  job  to  job,  and  the  gain  or  loss 
incident  to  such  changes.  Although  work  histories  secured  by  the 
questionnaire  method  are  Kkely  to  be  incomplete  and  to  mininuz^ 
and  obscure  the  difiiculties  the  young  workers  have  had  in  attempting  | 
to  find  themselves  industrially,  the  analysis  indicates  the  need  for 
organized  effort  toward  making  the  child's  transition  from  school  to 
work  less  abrupt  and  costly. 

For  groups  such  as  those  included  in  this  study  this  problem  oi 
adjustment  is  not  primarily  one  which  each  local  community  c^ 
solve  for  itself.    Four  per  cent  had  last  attended  school  in  rur» 
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communities — 25  in  Michigan  and  13  outside  the  State.  Somewhat 
less  than  one-third  had  last  attended  school  in  the  city  in  which  they 
were  working  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Twenty-two  per  cent  had 
come  from  schools  in  other  cities  in  the  State  and  35  per  cent  from 
schools  in  cities  outside  Michigan.^^  While  this  is  an  indication,  that 
minors  go  from  city  to  city  and  even  from  State  to  State  in  search  of 
the  work  desired,  it  may  have  been  brought  about,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  abnormal  demand  for  workers  in  the  Michigan  factories,  par- 
ticularly in  the  automobile  industry,  at  the  time  of  this  survey. 

There  seems  to  be  little  tendency  among  the  minor  workers  to 
follow  the  trade  in  which  their  fathers  had  been  engaged.  Only  13 
per  cent  had  fathers  who  were  employed  in  metal  manufacturing  and 
less  than  half  (44  per  cent)  had  fathers  working  in  any  manufacturing 
or  mechanical  industry.^^ 

Age  at  going  to  work. 

Many  of  the  minors  employed  in  the  factories  studied  had  left 
school  for  work  at  an  earlier  age  than  would  now  be  permitted  by 
the  Michigan  child  labor  and  education  laws.^*^  Table  8  shows  that 
26  (3  per  cent  of  those  replying  to  the  questionnaire)  had  started 
when  under  14  years  of  age  and  of  these  10  were  under  12  when 
they  began.  About  one-third  entered  industry  before  they  were  16, 
while  slightly  over  that  proportion  began  in  the  single  year  between 
their  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  birthdays.  The  general  tendency 
was  the  same  among  both  girls  and  boys.  The  foreign-born  minors, 
on  the  whole,  went  to  work  younger  than  the  native.  Of  the  foreign 
born  82  per  cent,  and  of  the  native  born  only  64  per  cent  started  work 
before  they  were  17  years  of  age. 

Table  8. — Age  at  beginning  worJc,  by  sex;  minors  in  metal'mnnufacturing  industries  a 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries.a 

Age  at  beginning  work. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

913 

100.0 

818 

100.0 

95 

100  0 

JJnderlOyears 

1 
9 
7 

9 
86 
181 
326 
173 
86 
23 
12 

.1 
1.0 
.8 
1.0 
9.4 
19.8 
35.7 
18.9 
9.4 
2.5 
1.3 

1 

9 

4 

8 

75 

165 

294 

153 

76 

21 

12 

.1 

1.1 

,5 

1.0 

9.2 

20.2 

35.9 

18.7 

9.3 

2.6 

1.5 

;o  years,  under  12 

J2  years,  under  13 

3 
1 
11 

16 
32 
20 
10 
2 

3  2 

;3  years,  under  14 

1.1 

}f  years,  under  16 

11  6 

J5  years,  under  16 

16.8 

5  years,  under  17 

33.7 

J7  years,  under  18 

21.1 

»  fears,  under  19 

10.5 

^«  years,  under  21 

2.1 

^otreported 



"  Questionnaire  group. 
^  See  General  Table  IX. 

See  General  Table  VIII. 

^ee  pp.  6  and  31.    Some  of  the  minors  may  have  been  subject  to  laws  with  lower  standards  when 
®y  left  school,  either  laws  of  other  States  or  earlier  Michigan  laws. 
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The  jQrst  position. 

Industry. — ^An  indication  of  the  shifting  among  minor  workers, 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  desire  for  experiment  and  in  part  to  the 
greater  variety  of  opportunities  open  to  them  as  they  grew  older,  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  less  than  one-half  (47  per  cent)  had  found  their 
first  work  in  the  metal-manufacturing  industries.  Table  9  shows 
that  the  tendency  toward  entering  these  industries,  and  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries  in  general,  tended  to  increase  with 
the  age  of  beginning  work.^^  This  increase  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  expansion  of  the  industry  during  the  same  period.  About  two- 
thirds,  in  all,  had  gone  into  manufacturing  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions and  15  per  cent  into  the  groups  classified  under  ^' Trade"  or 
'^Transportation.^'  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  minor  workers  in 
the  automobile  factories  (including  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies 
and  parts),  and  only  33  per  cent  of  the  foundry  and  machine-shop 
workers,  reported  that  their  first  job  was  in  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Table  9. — Indiistry  of  first  position^  by  age  at  going  to  worh;  minors  in  metal-manu' 

facturing  industries,^ 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. ^ 

Industry  of  first  posititm.a 

Total. 

Age  at  going  to  work. 

Under 
15  years. 

15  years, 
under  16. 

16  years, 
under  17. 

17  years, 
under  18. 

18  years 
and  over. 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Agriculture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry. . 
TSxtrftp.tion  of  miriftrftls 

3.1 

3.4 
64.5 
42.4 

45 
17.6 

6.5 

a3 

.8 

.7 

2.2 

.1 

10.5 

4.5 

7.1 
43.7 
26.8 

2.7 
14.3 

9.8 
16.1 

3.3 

3.3 

60.2 

32.0 

..  6. 6 

21.6 

6.1 

9.4 

1.7 

3.1 
3.4 
71.8 
47.2 
3.4 
21.2 
5.2 
6.4 

2.3 

2.3 

64.2 

tl 

12.7 
9.2 
6.9 
1.7 
.6 
.6 

2.8 
1.8 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical-  - 

73.4 

Iron  and  steel 

54.1 

Otber  Tnetal ^^ 

5.5 

Other  manufacturing  and  mechanical. 
TranspOTtatlctti 

13.8 
3.7 

Trade 

7.3 

Public  service. 

.9 

Prof  essicKoal  service 

.9 

1.8 

.3 
2.1 

2.8 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

4.4 

1.8 

Clerical... 

.9 

Not  reported 

16.1 

11.6 

7.7 

12.1 

4.6 

I  QuestiOTmaire  group. 

«  The  census  classification  of  industries  and  occupations  has  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

Duration, — ^Among  the  minors  who  reported  that  they  had  been 
at  work  for  more  than  one  year  and  who  reported  the  duration  of 
their  first  position,  11  per  cent,  according  to  Table  10,  had  stayed  in 
their  first  jobs  less  than  three  months.  Only  48  per  cent  had  stayed 
a  year  or  more.  Girls  remained  slightly  longer  than  boys  in  their  first 
positions.    Short  as  these  periods  are,  a  study  of  younger  chUd  work- 

61 A  slight  bias  in  this  direction  may  result  from  the  method  of  selection  of  the  group,  since  all  the  children 
included  in  the  study  were  employed  in  metal-manufaoturing  industries  at  the  time  of  the  investigatioQ' 
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ers — ^between  14  and  16  years  of  age — ^in  Connecticut  ^^  shows  an  even 
shorter  duration  of  first  positions.  Of  those  who  had  been  at  work  at 
least  21  months,  34  per  cent  had  left  their  first  jobs  in  less  than  3 
months  and  48  per  cent  in  less  than  6  months. 

Table  10. — Duration  of  first  position^  by  sex;  minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. ^ 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries.^ 

Duration  of  first  position. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Girls.> 

Total 

8  784 

703 

81 

Total  reported 

652 
285 
61 
81 
143 
267 
88 
49 
•63 
14 
53 
232 

100.0 
6L6 
ILl 
14.7 
26.9 
48.4 
15.9 
8.9 

n.4 

2.5 
9.6 

489 

257 

56 

77 

125 

232 

77 

41 

55 

14 

45 

214 

100.0 
62.6 
1L2 
15.7 
25.6 
47.4 
15.7 
8.4 
1L2 
2.9 
9.2 

63 

Less  than  1  year 

28 

Less  than  3  months 

6 

3  months,  less  than  6 

4 

6  months,  less  than  1  year 

18 

1  year  and  over 

35 

1  year,  less  than  1^ : 

11 

1^  years,  less  than  2 

g 

2  years,  less  than  2^ 

8 

2i  years,  less  than  3 

3  years  and  over 

8 

N  ot  r  ep  orted 

18 

1  Questionnaire  group.  Only  those  minors  were  included  who  had  been  at  work  one  year  or  over.  The 
lew  positions  (36)  whicn  had  lasted  one  year  or  over  and  had  not  been  terminated  at  the  time  of  the  study 
were  distributed  according  to  the  most  probable  duration. 

*  Per  cent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

/  Excludes  129  children  (122  who  had  been  at  work  less  than  1  year  and  7  who  had  not  reported  length 
of  work  history).  f  b 

The  present  study  indicates  that  the  child  who  went  to  work  early 
in  life  stayed  in  his  first  job  longer  than  the  child  who  started  at  a 
later  age.  Table  11  shows  that  the  median  dm-ation  of  first  positions 
decreased  from  20.8  months  for  those  beginning  work  under  15  to 
9.3  months  for  those  beginning  at  18  years  of  age  or  over.  One 
employer  said  that  he  considered  the  18-year-old  group  of  applicants 
floaters  and  did  not  wish  to  employ  them.  This  tendency,  together 
^th  relatively  higher  average  age  for  entering  manufacturing  and 
ttiechanical  industries,^^  may  partly  explain  the  fact  that  young  per- 
sons entering  those  industries,  particularly  iron  and  steel,  remained 
there  for  a  shorter  time  on  the  average  than  those  entering  other  kinds 
of  work. 

^^  Woodbury,  Robert  Morse:  Industrial  Instability  of  Child  Workers,  p.  18.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
^Publication  No.  74,  Washington,  1920. 

"See  p.  22. 
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Table  11.-^ Median  duration  of  first  positioriy  by  age  at  beginning  work;  minors  in 
rmtal-manufacturing  industries  A 


Minors   in   metal- 
manufacturing 
industries.^ 

Age  at  beginning  work. 

Minors    in  metal- 
manufacturing 
industries.! 

Age  at  beginning  work. 

Total. 

Median 
duration 

of  first 
position 

In 
months. 

Total. 

Median 
duration 

of  first 
position 

in 
months. 

Totja 

«666 

11.33 

16  3rears,  under  17 

238 

129 

94 

7 

11.20 

17  vears  under  18 

9  84 

Under  15  y«ars. 

71 
127 

20.78 
13.39 

18  years  and  over 

9.32 

15  years,  under  16 

Not  reported 

1  Questionnaire  group. 

*  Excludes  247  minors  who  did  not  report  duration  of  first  position. 

Number  of  positions  held. 

Table  12  shows  that  120,  or  over  one-eighth  of  the  minors  included 
in  the  questionnaire  survey,  had  each  held  but  one  position,  but  of 
these  nearly  two-thirds  had  not  been  at  work  as  long  as  a  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  much  shifting  from  job  to  job.  Thirty- 
two  minors,  none  of  whom  had  worked  as  long  as  two  years,  had 
each  held  four  or  more  different  positions.  One  boy  who  had  been 
at  work  for  only  about  three  years  had  had  nine  positions  in  that 
time.  These  figures  probably  understate  the  number  of  positions 
held,  because  the  minors  who  had  shifted  often  might  have  forgotten 
to  record  all  their  positions.  Even  allowing  for  this  possibility,  the 
figures  show  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been 
at  work  for  several  years  to  stay  on  the  job  longer.  For  those  who 
had  been  at  work  over  five  years  the  time  spent  in  each  position  aver- 
aged more  than  twice  as  long  as  for  those  who  had  been  at  work 
between  one  and  two  years. 

Girls  had  had  fewer  positions  on  the  average  than  boys.  Consid- 
erably larger  percentages  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  had  each  held 
only  one,  two,  or  three  positions,  and  correspondingly  smaller  per- 
centages of  the  girls  had  each  held  four,  five,  or  six  or  more.  Since 
the  work  histories  of  the  girls  were  only  slightly  shorter  than  those 
of  the  boys,  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  gkls  tended  to  stay  longer  in 
their  positions  than  the  boys. 
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Time  in  present  occupation  and  industry. 

In  this  study  the  time  in  present  occupation  means  not  the  time 
with  present  employer  but  the  time  in  the  specific  kind  of  work  in 
which  the  boy  or  girl  was  engaged  when  the  survey  was  made.  If  a 
minor  had  worked  at  several  different  occupations  in  the  same  fac- 
tory, the  time  in  present  occupation  would  be  shorter  than  the  time 
with  the  present  employer;  but  if  (as  was  seldom  the  case)  he  had 
worked  at  the  same  occupation  in  different  factories,  it  would  be 
longer. 

In  contrast  with  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  first 
positions,  the  girls  had  stayed  on  the  average  a  shorter  time  than  the 
boys  in  the  occupations  and  industries  in  which  they  were  working 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  median  time  in  the  present  occupation 
was  7.9  months  for  boys  and  6.2  months  for  girls;  the  time  in  the 
present  industry  was  14.5  months  for  boys  and  only  9.8  months  for 
girls.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  had  not  been  at 
work  as  long  on  the  whole  as  had  the  boys  and,  as  already  shown, 
more  shifting  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  industrial  life. 

The  time  in  the  present  occupation  also  varied  considerably  for 
different  types  of  work.  For  machine  operators  the  median  time 
already  spent  in  the  occupation  was  12.2  months,  for  assemblers  10.3 
months,  for  apprentices  7.5  months,  and  fo^*  inspectors  8.5  months; 
but  for  laborers'  helpers  and  stock  and  tool  room  workers  the  median 
was  only  about  5  months. 

Increase  in  earnings. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  received  in  the  first 
position  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  the  present  position  ^^ 
shows  a  median  increase  of  $15.07.  Only  23  (3  per  cent)  reported  a 
decrease;  69  (8  per  cent)  reported  an  increase  of  $25  or  more.  The 
general  rise  of  wages  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
survey,  which  was  particularly  evident  in  the  automobile  and  other 
metal-working  industries,  doubtless  accounts  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  advance. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

Two-thirds  of  the  minors,  according  to  Table  13,  had  completed 
the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade.  Not  far  from  half  of  this  group,  30 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  recorded  one  or  more  years  of  high- 
school  attendance,  and  of  these  one-sixth  were  high-school  graduates. 
Among  the  high-school  graduates  six  had  had  some  further  educa- 
tion. That  as  a  class  these  workers  had  somewhat  more  than  the 
average  educational  background  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 

6<  Data  for  increase  are  based  on  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  first  and  in  present  positions  as  o1 
torn  the  questionnaires.   See  General  Table  X. 
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proportion,  67  per  cent,  who  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher 
grade  is  larger  than  the  average  for  minors  of  the  same  ages  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.^® 

The  girls  in  general  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  the  boys.^^  None 
had  graduated  from  high  school,  and  only  23  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  31  per  cent  of  the  boys,  had  completed  any  high-school  grade. 
Among  the  nativity  gronps,^"^  the  native  white  children  of  native 
fathers  stood  highest,  with  35  per  cent  who  had  advanced  further 
than  completion  of  the  eighth  grade;  the  native  white  children  of 
foreign  fathers  next,  with  29  per  cent;  and  the  foreign-born  children 
last,  with  20  per  cent. 

Table  13. — Grade  completed,  by  occupation;  minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries  J 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. i 

Grade  completed. 

Total. 

Occupation. 

Assem- 
blers. 

Inspec- 
tors. 

Laborers 

and 
helpers. 

Machine 
opera- 
tors. 

Stock  and 
tool  room 
workers. 

other. 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Third  grade  and  lower 

0.9 
1.8 
3.8 
7.9 
15.8 
36.7 
11.7 

13.0 

5.0 
3.4 

1.6 
4.1 
8.9 
14.6 
12.2 
36.6 
4.9 

6.5 

2.4 

8.1 

0.5 
1.5 
3.6 
4.6 
18.3 
41.1 
11.7 

12.2 

4.6 
2.0 

1  9 

Fourth  grade 

2.8 
0.9 
8.5 
18.9 
.     41.5 
8.5 

12.3 

4.7 
1.9 

1.6 
2.3 
1.6 
14.8 
37.6 
18.0 

16.4 

7.8 

1.2 

Fifth  grade 

1.0 

7.9 

16.8 

36.6 

12.9 

19.8 

5.0 
1.0 

4  7 

Sixthgrade 

10  1 

Seventh  grade 

14  3 

Eighth  grade 

31  4 

First  year  hi^  school 

12  8 

Second  and  third  year   high 
school 

12  8 

Fourth  year  high  school  and 
liigher  education • 

5  4 

Not  reported 

6.4 

^  Questionnaire  group. 

The  educational  opportunities  of  these  minors  may  have  varied 
with  the  localities  where  they  had  lived  while  they  were  going  to 
school.^^  Most  of  them  had  come  from  city  schools;  only  38,  or 
about  1  in  25,  had  last  attended  school  in  a  rural  community.  But 
since  the  figures  show  only  the  locality  of  the  school  last  attended 
and  not  the  period  of  attendance,  no  significance  can  be  attached  to 
the  differences  in  the  proportions  of  children  from  difi'erent  types  of 
schools  who  had  completed  specified  grades. 

^  It  is  estimated  that  only  63.4  pa-  cent  of  the  children  in  the  United  States  who  enter*  the  first  grade 
enter  the  eighth  grade.  Bonner,  H.  R.,  Statistics  of  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Professional  Schools, 
1917-18,  p.  30,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  34.    Washkigton,  1921. 

^  See  Genepil  Table  XL 
See  General  Table  XI.    The  negro  group  was  considered  too  small  to  be  included  in  this  comparison. 

^SeeGenwalTablATv, 
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Grade  completed  and  oceupation. 

The  demands  of  the  occupations  in  which  the  minors  were  engaged 
constitute  a  further  factor  in  determining  the  general  educational 
qualifications  of  the  occupational  groups.  For  nearly  all  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  minors  were  commonly  employed — such  as  apprentice, 
assembler,  inspector,  and  machine  operator — ^most  employers  pre- 
ferred workers  with  an  eighth-grade  education,  though  in  some  cases 
(especially  for  machine  operators)  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  was 
equally  acceptable.  Others,  while  believing  that  a  common-school 
education  wa^  necessary  for  advancement,  did  not  consider  it  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  the  factory. 
A  high-school  education,  at  least,  was  thought  necessary  for  chemists, 
melter^s  assistants,  toolmaker's  apprentices,  and  for  a  few  other 
technical  jobs.  Employers  were  less  likely  to  make  any  educational 
requirements  for  laborers  and  helpers,  and  for  the  simpler  types  of 
stock  and  tool-rooin  work.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find, 
as  is  shown  in  Table  13,  that  although  only  67  per  cent  of  all  the 
minors  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade,  80  per  cent  of 
the  inspectors  and  70  per  cent  of  the  machine  operators  had  done  so, 
as  compared  with  50  per  cent  of  the  laborers  and  helpers. 

In  a  few  cases  the  employer's  demand  of  a  common-school  educa- 
tion was  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  work.  One  employer,  for  in- 
stance, employed  eighth-grade  graduates  as  millwright's  helpers 
because  they  needed  some  knowledge  of  mathematics;  another  pre- 
ferred them  for  skilled  inspection  work  and  for  machine  operators 
because  they  had  to  learn  to  read  blue  prints.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
study  of  the  work  done  in  those  occupations  for  which  completion  of 
the  eighth  grade  was  usually  held  necessary  ^®  shows  that  often  this 
degree  of  general  education  was  demanded  not  because  it  was  needed 
in  the  actual  performance  of  the  job  but  because  it  indicated  a  level 
of  general  intelUgence  and  mental  training  which  the  employer  thought 
desirable  in  the  performaijce  of  even  the  relatively  simpler  types  of 
work. 

Grade  completed  and  earnings. 

Although  wages  tended  to  increase  with  years  of  industrial  experi- 
ence (up  to  six  years)  the  median  hourly  earnings  qf  minors  who  had 
completed  specified  grades,  as  shown  in  Table  14,  indicate  that  pre- 
liminary educatioli  often  more  than  offsets  experience  as  a  factor  in 
earning  power.  Btigh-school  graduate,  who  as  a  group  reported  a 
median  work  histoiy  of  sUghtly  less  than  two  years,  showed  median 
hourly  earnings  of  67  cents,  or  5  cents  an  hour  more  than  was  reported 
for  the  whole  group  who  had  worked  two  years  but  less  than  three. 
The  median  expected  earnings  for  this  group  would  have  been  only 

s>  See  p.  63  et  seq.  for  desciiptloiis  and  requirements  of  occupaticms. 
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61  cents  an  hour.^^  The  same  tendency  is  shown  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  for  whfle  those  who  had  completed  only  the  seventh  grade 
or  less  reported  median  work  histories  of  slightly  over  three  years  and 
actual  median  earnings  of  60  cents  an  hour,  the  expected  ®®  median 
earnings  would  be  64  cents  an  hour.^^  In  spite  of  relative  inexperi- 
ence in  the  factory,  the  median  earnings  of  the  young  persons  who 
had  gone  beyond  the  first  year  of  high  school  were  7  cents  an  hour 
more  than  those  received  by  the  workers  who  had  not  completed  the 
sixth  grade. 

Table  14. — Median  hourly  earnings  and  median  length  of  work  history,  by  grade  com- 
pleted; minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. ^ 


Minors    in   metal- 
manufacturing 
industries  .1 

Grade  completed 

Minors   in   metal- 
manufacturing 
industries.^ 

Grade  completed. 

Median 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Median 
length  of 

work 
history. 

Median 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Median 
length  of 

work 
history. 

Total 

Cents. 
62.9 

Yrs.  Mo8. 
2        9 

First-year  high  school 

Second  and  third  year  high 
school 

Cents. 
60.6 

67.8 

67.1 

Yrs.Mos. 
2        6 

Sixth  and  lower  grades 

62.4 
68.2 
63.9 

3        3 
3       — 
2        9 

2         7 

Seventh  grade 

Fourth-year  high  school  and 
higher  education 

Eighth  grade 

1       11 

>  Questionnaire  group. 

These  differences  are,  to  be  sure,  rather  small,  but  the  money 
value  of  an  education  can  not  of  course  fairly  be  measured  by  a  study 
of  earnings  received  only  by  workers  under  21.  They  are  not  mature 
enough  and  have  not  been  at  work  long  enough  to  acquire  the  experi- 
ence necessary  for  positions  demanding  much  knowledge,  skill,  or 
responsibility.  Furthermore,  the  additional  experience  gained  by 
those  who  cut  short  their  school  life  to  go  to  work  gives  them  an 
initial  advantage  over  those  who  stay  in  school  longer  which  later 


Age  at  leaving  school  and  retardation. 

A  correlation  of  grade  completed  and  age  at  leaving  school  gives  a 
rough  index  of  retardation,  even  though  standards  may  vary  from 
school  to  school.  Of  the  minors  reporting  the  age  at  which  they  had 
left  school  and  the  grade  they  had  completed,  as  shown  by  Table  15, 
3  per  cent  had  left  school  before  they  were  14  years  of  age;  and  38 
per  cent  had  left  between  their  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  birthdays. 
Practically  the  same  number  left  in  the  single  year  after  they  were  16 
as  m  the  two  previous  years.  A  somewhat  larger  number  left  school 
at  the  ages  of  14  and  15  years  than  went  to  work  in  those  years, 

£)xpected  on  the  basis  of  wages  earned  by  all  minors  witli  the  same  duration  of  industrial  experience. 
**  See  also  Table  6. 
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indicating  a  transition  interval  between  school  and  work.®^  No  defi- 
nite conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  schooltime  lost  in  this  interval 
can  be  drawn,  however,  because  it  is  not  known  in  how  many  cases 
the  interval  occurred  when  school  was  not  in  session.  The  average 
age  at  leaving  school  was  higher  for  the  minors  included  in  this  study 
than  was  found  in  a  study  of  working  boys  16,  17,  and  18  years  of 
age  in  New  York  State,®^  made  in  1918.  In  cities  of  over  25,000 
inhabitants,  excluding  Greater  New  York,^  3  per  cent  left  school 
before  they  were  14  years  of  age  and  61  per  cent  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  years. 


Table  15.- 


-  Retardation  J    by  age  at  leaving  school;  minors  in  metal-manufacturing 
industries.^ 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. i 

Total. 

Retarded. 

Normal. 

Age  at  leaving  school. 

Total. 

1  and  2  years. 

3  years  and 
over. 

Advanced, 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent, 2 

Total 

8  867 

453 

52.2 

37^ 

43.3 

87 

9.0 

347 

40.0 

67 

7.7 

Under  14  years 

14  years,  under  15 

15  years,  under  16 

16  years,  under  17 

17  years  and  over 

27 
113 
220 
335 
172 

7 
32 

88 
248 
78 

"28."  3' 
40.0 
74.0 
45.3 

5 

29 

72 

213 

56 

'"25.'7" 
32.7 
63.6 
32.6 

2 
3 

16 
35 
22 

"'2.' 7" 
7.3 
10.4 
12.8 

9 
67 
122 
75 
74 

"59.' 3' 
55.6 
22.4 
43.0 

11 
14 
10 
12 
20 

'"*i2,'4 
4,5 
3.6 
11.6 

1  Questionnaire  group. 
«  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

«  Excludes  46  minors  for  whom  age  at  leaving  school  or  ^a  de  completed  was  not  reported  or  who  were 
still  in  part-time  day  school  or  working  on  vacation  permits. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  minors,  as  shown  by  Table  15,  had  not 
completed  normal  grades  for  their  ages,  even  under  the  comparatively 
conservative  standard  adopted  for  this  report.  According  to  that 
standard,  a  child  who  left  school  at  14  years  of  age  was  considered 
to  have  made  normal  progress  if  he  had  successfully  passed  through 
either  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  grade;  one  who  had  left  at  15  years 
of  age®®  was  held  to  have  completed  a  normal  grade  if  he  had  finished 
the  eighth  grade  or  one  year  of  high  school;  and  so  on.  On  this 
basis,  62  per  cent  of  the  minors  had  failed  to  complete  normal  grades 
for  their  ages,  and  a  sixth  of  these — ^nearly  1  in  10  of  the  whole 
group — ^were  three  or  more  years  retarded. 

e  See  Table  8. 

«  Burdge,  Howard  G.:  Our  Boys,  A  study  of  245,000 16-,  17-,  and  18-  year-old  employed  boys  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  p.  89.  New  York  Military  Training  Commission,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Training, 
Albany,  1921. 

8*  This  group  is  used  as  most  comparable  with  the  cities  included  in  the  Michigan  study. 

»  Even  if  a  child  did  not  start  his  school  life  tmtil  7  years  of  age,  which  was  the  age  required  by 
the  Michigan  compulsory  education  law  and  by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States,  he  would  have  completed 
the  eighth  grade  at  the  age  of  15  years  if  he  had  gone  straight  through  the  grades. 
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A  survey  of  the  public  schools  in  80  representative  cities  in  the 
United  States,  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  school  year  1917-18,  showed  among  all  the  pupils  in  school  an 
average  of  only  21  per  cent  retarded,®^  but  these  figures  included 
children  of  all  ages.  The  proportion  of  retardation  among  the 
minors  included  in  this  survey  was  also  higher  than  was  found  in 
the  New  York  study  previously  referred  to,^^  which  showed  that  in 
cities  of  over  25,000,  excluding  Greater  New  York,  47  per  cent  of 
the  boys  who  had  left  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  were 
retarded,  as  compared  with  65  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  group 
of  minors  included  in  the  present  study.  In  a  study  of  working 
children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  in  Boston,  where  the  same 
standard  was  used  as  in  this  study,  it  was  found  that  slightly  less 
than  one-third  of  the  children  included  had  failed  to  complete  normal 
grades,  and  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  than  in  this  study  had 
completed  grades  higher  than  normal  for  their  ages.^^ 

While  both  the  Boston  and  the  Michigan  figures  indicate  that  the 
tendency  to  drop  out  of  school  and  go  to  work  may  be  more  marked 
among  backward  than  among  normal  children,  the  larger  percentage 
of  retarded  Michigan  children  is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  higher 
age  standard  of  the  law  relating  to  attendance  of  children  at  school.^^ 
The  Michigan  statute,  with  certain  rather  restricted  exemptions,^^ 
required  all  children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  to  attend  school 
until  they  had  completed  the  eighth  grade-  Of  the  minors  who  had 
last  attended  school  in  Michigan — ^nearly  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
group7i — those  who  could  not  finish  the  eighth  grade  at  14  or  15 
had  been  required  to  stay  on  in  school.  The  child  who  would  be 
recorded  as  in  a  normal  grade  if  he  dropped  out  of  school  in  one  of 
the  lower  grades  might  be  considerably  below  the  normal  when  he 
finally  succeeded  in  completing  the  eighth  grade,  or  when  he  reached 
16  without  having  advanced  even  as  far  as  the  eighth  grade.     It  is 

^  Bonner,  H.  R.:  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1917-18,  p.  35.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1920,  No.  24,  Washington,  1920.  The  standard  of  retardation  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  slightly 
lower  than  that  used  in  this  study. 

^  Burdge,  Howard  G.:  Our  Boys:  A  study  of  245,000  16, 17,  and  18  year  old  emplos^ed  boys  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  p.  89.  New  York  Military  Training  Commission,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Training,  Albany, 
1921. 

^  The  percentage  of  the  Boston  children  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal  was  9.6  among 
all  the  children  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  obtained.  The  Working  Children  of  Boston: 
A  study  of  child  labor  under  a  modem  system  of  legal  regulation,  p .  134.  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  Publica- 
tion No.  89,  Washington,  1922. 

'^  In  Massachusetts  a  child  of  14  could  leave  school  to  go  to  work  if  he  had  "such  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  spell  in  the  English  language  as  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides.''  (Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  44,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  acts  of 
1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  1,  and  by  acts  of  1915,  ch.  81,  sec.  1.)  Since  the  period  of  tjiat  study  the  educational 
requirement  has  been  raised  to  completion  of  the  sixth  grade.    (Acts  of  1921,  ch.  463.) 

^°  Sixth-grade  graduates  14  years  of  age  or  over  whose  labor  was  necessary  for  support  of  parents  were 
exempted.  There  were  also  the  usual  exemptions  for  physical  and  mental  disability  and,  for  children 
12-14,  an  exemption  allowing  attendance  at  confirmation  classes.  (Howell's  Annotated  Statutes  1913, 
sec  10110,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1917,  No.  179,  and  acts  of  1919,  No.  132.) 

"See  General  Table  IX. 
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therefore  natural  to  find  the  highest  proportion  of  retardation,  74 
per  cent,  and  the  lowest  proportion  of  minors  advanced  for  their 
ages,  3.6  per  cent,  in  the  group  who  left  school  when  they  were  16. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

I 

Sehool  courses  in  technical  subjects. 

Courses  pursued, — The  need  of  a  good  elementary  education  was 
more  frequently  emphasized  by  employers  than  the  need  for  tech- 
nical vocational  education,  since  much  of  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  for  specialized  types  of  work  could  be  secured  by  actual 
experience.  Nevertheless,  most  employers  beUeved  that  vocational 
training  was  of  value  for  the  more  skilled  work,  especially  that  of 
machine  operators,  machinists,  toolmakers,  painters,  draftsmen, 
designers,  testers,  chemists,  and  apprentices  in  all  types  of  metal 
manufacturing.  A  few  employers  considered  special  vocational 
work  valuable  for  outfit  assemblers,  bearing  setters,  final  inspectors, 
and  those  employed  at  other  types  of  assembling  and  inspection. 
Naturally,  therefore,  minors  who  had  taken  such  courses  had  better 
opportunities  than  others  to  secure  work  of  this  sort.  A  consider- 
ably larger  proportion  of  the  machine  operators,  asseAblers,  and 
inspectors  than  of  the  laborers  and  helpers  had  at  some  time  taken 
metal-trades  coiurses.^^^ 

Of  the  minors  included  in  the  study  who  had  taken  courses  of 
that  kind  after  leaving  school  about  one  out  of  every  four  was  a 
machine  operator,  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  were  assemblers 
and  inspectors,  while  only  1  out  of  20  was  a  laborer  and  helper. 
The  same  tendency,  but  to  a  less  degree,  was  found  in  the  group 
taking  metal-trades  courses  before  leaving  school.^^ 

In  spite  of  the  value  attached  to  technical  training  by  most  of 
the  employers,  the  growing  emphasis  in  the  schools  on  vocational 
work,  and  the  increasing  opportunities  for  such  training  open  to 
those  who  have  left  school,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  none 
of  the  girls  had  at  any  time  received  training  that  would  especially 
fit  them  for  employment  in  a  metal-working  factory.  Even  in  these 
cases  the  training  may  not  have  been  such  as  to  fit  the  minor  directly 
for  the  occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Table  16  shows  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  minors — ^nearly  three- 
tenths  of  the  boys  and  over  one-tenth  of  the  girls — ^had  taken  trade 
training  courses  of  some  kind  either  in  day  school  or  after  they  bad 
left  school.  A  smaller  proportion  had  pmrsued  these  courses  after 
leaving  school  than  before,  and  a  few — about  1  in  20 — ^had  takeB 
vocational  work  during  both  periods.    Of  the  59  boys  who  took 

wa  This  term  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  cover  aU  courses,  including  mechanical  drawing  ano 
drafting,  which  would  especially  fit  the  minor  for  any  Mnd  of  employment  in  a  metal-worMng  factory. 
73  See  General  Table  XH. 
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metal-trades  courses  while  in  day  school  only  14  followed  them  by 
additional  courses  along  the  same  line  after  leaving  day  school.^^ 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  minors  who  last  attended  school  in  the 
same  city  in  which  they  were  found  working  than  of  those  who  last 
attended  school  elsewhere  had  taken  vocational  training  in  day 
school,  since  in  all  the  cities  included  in  the  siu^ey  the  schools 
provided  some  kind  of  trade  training  courses.  Only  1  of  the  38 
minors  who  came  from  rural  schools  had  had  vocational  work. 

Table  16. — Time  of  taking  trade  training  courses^  by  sex;  minors  in  metal-mxinufacturing 

industries. 


Time  of  taking  trade  training  courses. 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. 


Total. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Boys. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Girls. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Total.. 


1807 


100.0 


734 


100.0 


73 


100.0 


Taking  courses 

In  day  school  only 

After  leaving  day  school . 

Both 

Taking  no  course 


221 
103 
82 
36 
586 


27.4 
12.8 
10.2 
4.5 
72.6 


213 
100 

77 


29.0 
13.6 
10.5 
4.0 
71.0 


11.0 
4.1 


65 


89.0 


1  Excludes  106  minors  who  did  not  report  whether  or  not  any  courses  were  taken. 

Trade  training  and  grade  completed. — The  minors  who  had  pro- 
gressed furthest  in  school  were  the  ones  most  Ukely  to  have  had  voca- 
tional training  courses,  chiefly  because  at  least  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion is  usually  a  prerequisite  to  such  courses.  All  those  who  had  taken 
vocational  courses  in  day  school  had  gone  beyond  the  fourth  grade. 
Table  17  shows  that  all  but  6  per  cent  of  those  who  took  vocational 
work  while  still  in  day  school  had  gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  83 
per  cent  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  some  high-school  work, 
and  60  per  cent  had  received  at  least  one  or  more  years  of  high- 
school  training. 

Ty^es  of  courses. — ^Metal-trades  courses,  as  shown  by  Tables  18 
and  19,  were  taken  by  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  boys  who 
secured  some  vocational  training  after  they  stopped  going  to  school 
regularly  than  of  those  who  took  courses  while  they  were  still  in  day 
school  (69  as  compared  with  43  per  cent).  The  most  popular  types 
of  these  courses  taken  after  leaving  day  school  were  mechanical 
drawing  and  drafting,  tool  or  pattern  maldng,  and  automobile  repair 
or  assembly.  In  the  comparatively  few  cases  where  a  minor  had 
taken  more  than  one  course,  however,  preference  in  tabulating  the 
Material  was  given  to  the  courses  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 

^^See  General  Table  XHI. 
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listed  in  the  table;  it  was  not  practicable  to  tabulate  more  than  one 
course  for  each  minor.  Therefore,  if  all  who  reported  each  course 
could  have  been  coxmted,  slightly  larger  numbers  would  have  been 
shown  in  the  courses  toward  the  end  of  the  list. 

Table  17. — Grade  completed  and  whether  or  not  trade  training  courses  were  taken  in  day 
school;  minors  in  Tnetal-manufacturing  industries.^ 


Grade  completed. 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries— ^ 


Total. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Who  had  taken 
courses  in  day 
school. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Who  had  taken  no 
courses  in  day 
school. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Total 

Sixth  and  lower  grades. 

Seventh  grade , 

Eighth  gmde 

Fh-st  year  high  school 

Second  and  third  year  high  school 

Fourth  year  high  school  and  higher  educa- 
tion  

Not  reported 


«873 

129 
138 
325 
104 
115 

46 
18 


100.0 

14. 8 
15.8 
37.2 
11.9 
13.2 

6.3 

1.8 


139 


100.0 

__ 

9.4 
23.7 
22.3 
27.3 

10.1 
1.4 


734 

121 
125 
292 
73 
77 

32 
14 


100.0 


16.5 
17.0 


9.9 
10.5 


4.4 

1.9 


*  Questionnaire  group. 

8  Excludes  40  who  did  not  report  whether  or  not  trade  training  courses  were  taken  in  day  school. 

Table  18. — Type  of  trade  training  courses  taken  in  school,  by  sex;  minors  in  metal- 

munufacturing  industries.^ 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries  who 
took  training  courses  in  day  school.i 

Type  of  trade  training  courses  taken  in  day  school. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Girls.' 

Total 

139 

100.0 

136 

100.0 

3 

Metal  trades..    .  .          

59 
17 
2 
30 
6 
2 
2 
1 

22 

16 

33 

9 

42.4 

12.2 

1.4 

21.6 

3,6 

1.4 

1.4 

.7 

15.8 

11.5 

23.7 

6.6 

59 
17 
2 
30 
5 
2 
2 
1 

22 

14 

32 

9 

43.4 

12.5 

1.6 

22.1 

3.7 

1.5 

1.5 

.7 

16.2 

10.3 

23.5 

6.6 

■ 

Tool  ftTid  pattern  irna.iri'ng  r , . . . 

Mechanical  and  electrical  eneineerins 

Mechanical  drawing  and  drafting 

Machiiae-shoD  nractice .       . .  .  "^ 

Automobile  repair  and  assembly 

Other f- 

Woodworking  .    .  ^                  ^         .         . 

■ 

OomTnerciaL.x -  

All  other 

1 

Not  reported 

__^— 

1  Questionnaire  group. 

«  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Table  19. — Type  of  trade  training  courses  taken  after  leaving  dap  sdtool,  hp  sex;  minors 
in  metal'Tnanyfacturing  industries  who  took  trade  training  courses  after  leaving 
school} 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries  who 
took  trade  training  courses  after  leaving  school.^ 

Type  of  trade  training  courses  taken  after  leaving 
day  school. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Girls.i 

Total 

118 

100.0 

113 

100.0 

5 

Metal  trades 

78 
17 

7 
17 
10 

1 

15 
11 

1 

13 
20 

6 

66.1 
14.4 

5.9 
14.4 

8.5 

.8 

12.7 

9.3 

.8 

11.0 

16.9 

5.1 

78 
17 

7 
17 
10 

1 

16 
11 

1 

10 
18 

6 

69.0 
15.0 

6.2 
15,0 

8.8 

.9 

13.3 

9.7 
.9 

8.8 
15.9 

5.3 

Tool  and  pattern  mJ^WnB 

Mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 

Medianical  drawing  and  dralting 

Machine-shop  practice T. 

Foundry - 

Automobile  repair  and  assembly 

Other  metal  trades 

Woodworking 

Commercial 

3 

All  other 

2 

Not  reported * . . 

1  Questionnaire  group. 


2  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Only  one-fourth  of  the  minors  who  had  taken  courses  after  leaving 
day  school  took  them  in  the  public  schools.'^*  A  large  number — 
nearly  two-thirds  as  many  as  had  taken  courses  in  public  schools— had 
taken  them  in  correspondence  schools,  and  the  proportion  of  minors 
who  had  taken  metal-trades  courses  was  about  the  same.  Factory 
courses  had  been  taken  by  about  the  same  nuniber  as  had  taken 
correspondence  courses.  The  other  courses  reported  had  been  taken 
at  various  types  of  private  schools  such  as  business  colleges  or  auto- 
mobile schools.  The  name  of  the  city  in  which  the  work  was  taken 
was  not  obtained,  and  there  is  consequently  no  method  of  determining 
whether  the  work  taken  in  private  courses  and  by  correspondence  could 
have  been  secured  at  the  time  in  the  public  schools;  but  since  nearly 
one-third  of  the  minors  had  last  attended  school  in  the  city  in  which 
they  were  working,  and  over  one-half  had  done  so  in  some  Michigan 
city,  it  would  seem  that  there  had  been  a  demand  for  vocational  training 
not  satisfied  by  the  public  schools  available  to  these  minors. 

Length  of  cottrses.— Three-tenths  of  the  minors  who  reported  the 
length  of  the  courses  taken  since  leaving  day  school  had  taken  courses 
which  lasted  for  a  year  or  more,  and  over  five-sixths  had  taken  courses 
extending  over  a  period  of  at  least  three  months.'^  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  minors  who  reported  the  length  of  courses  taken  while 
they  were  stiU  in  day  school  had  attended  such  courses  12  months 
or  more  and  only  about  one-fifth  had  attended  less  than  6  months. 

Relation  to  earnings. — ^The  value  of  the  vocational  training  of  these 
minors  could  not  be  shown  fully  by  the  amoxmte  which  they  were 
earning  at  the  time  of  this  study  not  only  because  many  of  them  had 
^ot  been  at  work  long  enough  to  have  put  their  training  io  full 
practical  use  but  also  because  for  such  a  detennination  it  would  be 
liecessary  to  discover  whether  in  time  of  depression  the  trained  man 


"  See  General  Table  XIV. 
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was  retained  in  preference  to  the  one  not  trained.  Under  these 
conditions  even  a  slight  diflference  in  earnings  is  significant.  Boys 
who  had  taken  metal-trades  courses  were  receiving  a  median  wage 
of  66  cents  an  hour  and  $31.96  a  week,  while  those  who  had  taken 
no  trade  training  courses  at  all  reported  65  cents  an  hour  and  $30.26 
a  week.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  had  taken  courses  in 
metal  trades  and  only  44  per  cent  of  those  who  had  no  trade  training 
courses  were  earning  $30  a  week  or  more. 

Shop  trainiiig  and  apprenticeship. 

For  many  occupations  employers  did  not  require  workers  with  any 
experience.  In  one  establishment  employees  who  had  not  worked 
in  other  plants  were  even  preferred,  because  it  was  believed  they 
could  be  trained  more  quickly  to  the  routine  of  the  particular  fac- 
tory. For  work  requiring  a  small  amount  of  experience,  the  general 
practice  was  to  take  unskilled  workers  already  in  the  factory  and 
train  them.  For  work  requiring  much  skill  and  training,  such  as 
that  of  welders,  machine  operators,  and  machinists,  men  who  had 
had  experience  in  other  factories  were  preferred. 

The  general  lack  of  any  definite  method  of  learning  the  occupation 
in  the  factory  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  44  per  cent  of  the  workers 
failed  to  report  how  the  training  for  the  jobs  in  which  they  were 
working  had  been  secured.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  gave  any  reply 
had  ^'picked  it  up''  or  had  been  shown  by  the  foreman,  6  per  cent 
had  worked  as  helpers,  6  per  cent  as  apprentices,  and  4  per  cent 
stated  they  received  their  training  through  school  courses. 

Learning  period.— It  was  equally  difficult  to  obtain  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  the  duration  of  the  training  for  the  work  which 
the  minor  employees  were  doing  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Forty- 
two  per  cent  made  no  reply  to  this  query.  Naturally  those  who  had 
no  definite  idea  of  how  they  had  learned  their  work  could  make  no 
reply  as  to  the  time  required;  but  since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  some  (particularly  the  apprentices)  who  did  not  reply  consid- 
ered that  they  had  not  yet  *  beamed''  their  work,  the  proportion 
shown  by  Table  20  as  having  spent  any  considerable  time  in  learn- 
ing may  be  an  imderstatement.  Only  about  1  in  6  of  the  entire 
number  reporting  on  this  point  had  spent  as  much  as  six  months  in 
learning.  Nevertheless  the  large  proportion  who  had  spent  very 
short  periods  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  employment  manar 
geiB  as  to  the  time  necessary  for  workers  to  become  proficient  in  the 
various  types  of  occupation.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  less 
than  one  day  was  required  for  truckers,  messengers,  errand  boys, 
and  most  of  the  laborers.  The  time  necessary  for  learning  the  sim- 
pler types  of  assembling,  inspection,  and  machine  operating  was 
estimated  at  between  a  week  and  a  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  year  or  more  was  needed  for  many  of  the  skilled  occupations' 

78 See  data  under  heading  "Learning  p^od''  In  Descriptiye  Analysis  of  Common  Occupation^  ^ 
Minors,  p.  63  et  seq. 
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Apprenticeship. — The  basic  reason  for  the  breakdown  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  under  modern  factory  conditions — a  rapidly 
increasing  specialization  of  labor  which  has  reduced  the  demand  for 
the  all-round  skilled  workman — ^has  been  operative  in  the  metal 
industries.  The  Cleveland  Sm^ey"  points  out  clearly  the  chief 
difficulties  found  in  practical  attempts  to  revive  this  type  of  training 
in,  for  example,  the  machinist's  trade.  The  minute  subdivision  of 
processes  made  possible  by  the  perfection  of  machine  tools  has  had 
a  deterrent  effect  upon  both  employer  and  employee — the  employer 
finds  his  attempt  to  train  apprentices  a  disadvantage  to  himself 
because  he  has  no  guaranty  of  keeping  them  after  he  has  trained 
them,  and  the  apprentice  sees  the  worker  who  has  specialized  in  one 
machine  process  earning  much  more  than  he  during  his  first  years  of 
industrial  life,  and  nearly  as  much  even  after  his  years  of  apprentice- 
ship are  over.  No  attempt  at  state-wide  formulation  of  standards 
of  training,  service,  and  compensation,  such  as  that  which  has  brought 
about  a  decided  development  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  Wis- 
consin,^^ has  been  made  in  Michigan,  though  in  a  few  industrial 
plants  standards  have  been  carefully  worked  out.  Only  9  of  the  20 
employers  interviewed  reported  any  organized  system  of  training 
apprentices  for  any  trades. 

The  classification  *' apprentice"  as  used  in  this  report  included  not 
only  those  minors  at  work  under  apprenticeship  agreements,  but  also 
those  who  were  working  directly  under  skilled  journeymen  with  a 
prospect  of  promotion  to  a  journeyman's  position  after  sufficient  expe- 
rience. Even  when  the  significance  of  the  term  was  thus  broadened 
it  was  found  that  only  7  per  cent  of  the  minors  included  in  the  survey 
could  be  classified  as  apprentices.  Their  median  hourly  wage  was 
51  cents — slower  than  for  boys  in  any  other  of  the  main  occupation 
groups,^®  but  high  when  compared  with  the  wages  usually  provided 
for  in  apprenticeship  agreements  ^®  in  these  and  similar  industries. 
This  fact  may  be  due  to  the  inclusion,  already  mentioned,  of  helpers; 
but  it  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  unusually 
high  level  of  wages  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

When  the  entire  working  history  of  the  minors  included  in  the 
survey  was  considered,  it  was  found  that  12  per  cent  of  those  who 
replied  to  this  query  had  served  an  apprenticeship  at  some  trade  and 

"  Lutz,  R.  R.:  The  Metal  Trades  [Cleveland  Educational  Survey],  p.  21  et  seq.  The  survey  committee 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleveland,  1916. 

«  Douglas,  Paul  H.,  American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education.  Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Public  Law,  Whole  Number  216,  pp.  78-80.  Edited  by  the  faculty  of  political  science  of 
Columbia  University.  New  York,  1921.  See  also  The  Apprenticeship  Law  with  Explanations,  issued 
December  1, 1921,  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

w  See  Table  7. 

80  See  apprenticeship  agreement  described  on  p.  39.  See  also  Lutz,  R.  R. :  The  Metal  Trades  [Cleveland 
Educational  Survey],  p.  28,  and  Apprenticeship  in  Wisconsin,  Third  Report,  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin.    Madison,  1919. 
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8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  reporting  at  some  one  of  the  metal 
trades.  The  diversity  of  trades  in  which  the  minors  had  received 
this  type  of  training  is  shown  in  Table  21 .  The  largest  number  found 
in  any  single  occupation  group — 18,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  those  report- 
ing apprenticeship — ^had  been  tool  or  die  maker's  apprentices. 

Table  21. — Trade  of  apprenticeship;  minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries} 


Trade  of  apprenticeship. 

Minors  in  metal- 
manufacturing 
industries.! 

Trade  of  apprenticeship. 

Minors  in  metal- 
manufacturing 
industries.! 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

2  812 

100.0 

A  pprenticed— Continued. 
Metal  trades— Continued . 
Automobile  mechanic. 
Other  metal 

9 
27 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
19 
717 

Apprenticed.. 

95 

66 

18 

3 

1 

2 

3 
3 

11.7 

8.1 

2.2 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.4 
.4 

1.1 

Metal  trades    

3.3 

Tool  and  die  maker 

Draftsman 

.1 

Pattern  maker 

Trimmer 

.1 

ShBGt-niBtal  worker 

E  lectrician 

.2 

Coppersmith 

Core  maker  and  mold- 

Printer 

.4 

Woodworker .'. . 

.4 

er     . 

Other 

2.3 

Blacksmith    

Not  apprenticed 

88.3 

L  Questionnaire  group. 


2  Excludes  101  who  did  not  report. 


The  most  complete  and  extensive  apprenticeship  system  found  was 
in  one  of  the  large  automobile  factories  which  maintained  an  appren- 
ticeship school  to  train  toohnakers,  machinists,  tool  and  jig  designers, 
and  automobile  mechanics.  This  school,  which  had  been  in  operation 
two  years,  had  an  enrollment  of  145  apprentices,  many  of  whom  had 
come  from  outside  the  State.  A  schoolroom,  a  school  machine  shop, 
and  four  full-time  instructors,  were  provided,  in  addition  to  regular 
factory  work.  An  applicant  served  two  months  before  entering  into 
the  regular  apprenticeship  agreement,  by  which  he  (and  his  guardian 
for  him)  promised  to  serve  the  employer  faithfully  and  pursue  such 
classroom  studies  as  the  company  might  require.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employer  agreed  to  give  the  apprentice  adequate  training 
in  his  trade  and  to  give  him  a  certificate  upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  his  work.  The  company  could  discharge  the  apprentice 
for  inability  to  work,  disobedience,  or  improper  conduct,  and  could 
^^  rearrange  his  working  times  if  the  state  of  business  should  demand 
it.''  The  agreement  also  specified  the  wa^  to  be  paid.  Four  types 
of  apprentices  were  accepted:  (1)  Junior  apprentices,  eighth-grade, 
^^t  not  high-school,  graduates  16  to  20  years  of  age,  who  might  be 
admitted  to  a  three-year  course.  Beginning  at  22^  cents  an  hour, 
they  were  given  increases  of  4^  cents,  3  cents,  3  cents,  3  cents,  and 
4  cents,  respectively,  every  six  months.  (2)  Senior  apprentices, 
^igh-school  graduates  of  any  age,  who  might  enter  a  2i-year  course. 
^^ginning  at  32^  cents  an  hour  they  received  increases  of  2J  cents 
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every  6  months.  (3)  Ketumed  soldiers  of  any  age,  who  might  enter 
a  2-year  course.  In  the  case  of  disabled  soldiers  the  factory  cooperated 
with  the  GoTermnent  in  providing  training.  (4)  High-school  stu- 
dents taking  industrial  courses,  who  might  arrange  to  spend  alternate 
weeks  in  the  factory  and  the  school  and  receive  credit  in  high  school 
for  their  work  in  the  factory  as  junior  apprentices. 

Other  factories  included  in  this  study  were  training  apprentices  to 
some  extent.  One  foundry  and  machine  shop  was  just  initiating  an 
apprenticeship  system,  under  which  the  apprentice  agreed  to  study 
mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing  in  a  technical  night  school  two 
nights  a  week  for  six  months  each  of  the  two  years  during  which  he 
was  serving  his  apprenticeship.  The  employment  manager  was  not 
very  sanguine  of  results,  because,  as  he  said,  inexperienced  boys 
could  soon  earn  high  wages  as  machine  operators,  and  so  had  little 
incentive  to  become  skilled  machinists.  Another  firm  which  had 
formerly  made  a  practice  of  training  its  boiler  makers  and  sheet- 
metal  workers  through  a  5-year  apprenticeship  had,  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  only  two  such  apprentices  on  the  pay  roll.  In  a  few 
other  factories  some  apprenticeship  training  was  offered,  though  no 
formal  agreement  or  course  of  instruction  existed. 


i  :; 
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TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WORKING  MINORS  IN  THE 
SELECTED  CITIES. 

Opportunity  for  some  type  of  school  training  for  machine-shop, 
foundry,  or  other  factory  work  was  available  in  the  public  schools  in 
all  the  cities  visited,  and  in  three — Detroit,  Lansing,  and  Saginaw — 
the  trade  and  industrial  courses  offered  met  standards  for  Federal  aid 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Law.^^ 

DETROIT. 

The  city  schools  in  Detroit  were  well  equipped  to  furnish  many 
kinds  of  vocational  training.  All-day,  part-time,  and  evening  courses 
in  a  large  number  of  technical  and  vocational  subjects  were  given  in 
the  Cass  Technical  High  School. 

Continuation  schools. 

Since  training  of  minors  who  had  already  entered  industry  was  of 
particular  interest  in  connection  with  this  report,  special  attention  is 
here  directed  to  the  continuation  and  evening  schools.  At  the  time 
of  this  study  all  children  below  the  age  of  16  employed  under  work 
permits  or  excused  from  school  to  help  at  home,  and  all  working  chil- 
dren between  16  and  18  who  had  not  completed  the  eighth  grade, 
were  required  by  the  Michigan  law  to  attend  continuation  school  for 
four  hours  a  week  wherever  such  schools  had  been  established. 
Establishment  was  optional  with  the  local  school  authorities,^  and 
Detroit  was  the  only  city  making  provision  for  this  type  of  school. ^^ 

Boys^  continuation  school. — ^The  total  enrollment  for  the  year 
1919-20  in  the  boys'  continuation  school  was  about  1,000;  618  boys 
were  in  school  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  Practically  aU  of 
them  (93  per  cent)  were  between  15  and  16  years  of  age;  6  per  cent 
Were  16  years  of  age  or  over.  In  other  wo?ds,  practically  all  the 
children  enrolled  were  required  by  law  to  attend.  Table  22  shows 
that  the  largest  single  group,  40  per  cent,  had  completed  the  seventh 

'^  39  U.  S.  Stat.  L.  929.  ~~ 

^^  Acts  of  1917,  Act  No.  280. 

^^  The  continuation  school  law,  passed  in  1919,  which  went  into  effect  September  1, 1920,  after  the  survey 
^as  completed,  made  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools  compulsory  in  districts  having  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000  or  more  and  containing  50  or  more  children  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  permitted  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  in  smaller  districts  and  required  attendance  when  schools  were  established, 
increased  the  required  hours  of  attendance  from  four  to  eight  per  week  ,  and  required  attendance,  with 
certain  exemptions,  of  all  working  children  under  18  who  had  not  completed  a  four-year  high-school 
^ourse  or  its  equivalent.    (Acts  of  1919,  Act  No.  421.)    In  1921  the  law  was  further  amended  to  apply  only 

0  unmarried  minors  under  17,  exempting  those  who  had  completed  two  years  of  a  four-year  high-school 
course.    (Acts  of  1921,  First  Extra  Session,  Act  No.  15.) 
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grade;  less  than  1  per  cent  were  from  lower  grades,  and  over  one- 
third  had  had  some  high-school  work. 

The  course  of  study  which  each  boy  was  to  pursue  was  decided  on 
the  basis  of  his  education,  his  present  job,  and  his  desired  vocation. 
He  was  advised  in  his  choice  by  the  director  of  the  continuation  school 
or  his  representative  and  sometimes  also  by  his  employer.  About 
two-fifths  of  those  reporting  their  courses  were  taking  the  following 
subjects:  History,  civics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  mathematics. 
Of  these  over  one-fourth  were  taking  in  addition  courses  in  electrical 
construction,  typing,  or  printing.  A  total  of  513  minors  were  en- 
rolled in  mathematics  classes,  484  in  mechanical  drawing,  220  in 
machine  shop,  and  100  in  typing.  About  seven-tenths  of  all  the 
students  were  taking  three  courses  or  more. 

Table  22. — Grade  completed;  pupils  in  boys'  continvxition  school,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Grade  completed. 


Pupils  in  boys'  con- 
tinuation school, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Grade  completed. 


Pupils  in  boys'  con- 
tinuation school, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Total... 

Fifth  grade... 
Sixth  grade... 
Seventh  grade 
Eighth  grade. 


618 


100.0 


1 
2 

248 
144 


0.2 


40.1 
23.3 


First  year  high  school. . . 
Second  year  high  school 
Third  year  high  school.. 
Fourth  year  high  school 
Not  reported 


185 

28 

4 

4 

2 


4.5 
.6 
.6 
.3 


According  to  Table  23  more  than  half  of  the  541  boys  in  the  Detroit 
continuation  school  for^whom  information  regarding  industry  and 
occupation  was  secured  were  engaged  in  the  occupations  classified  by 
the  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  as  clerical — ^i.  e.,  messenger 
boys,  errand  boys,  office  boys,  parcel  boys,  and  others.  But  99, 
nearly  one-fifth,  were  in  occupations  classified  under  iron  and  steel 
and  other  metal  manufacturing.  With  regard  to  the  type  of  estab- 
lishment in  which  the  occupation,  whether  clerical,  mechanical,  or 
otherwise,  was  performed,  it  was  found  that  about  two-fifths  of  the 
boys  (248)  were  at  work  in  metal-manufacturing  establishments  and 
over  half  of  these  (133)  in  factories  producing  automobiles  or  auto- 
mobile parts.  Among  the  pupils  who,  according  to  their  continua- 
tion-school records,  had  made  any  decision  as  to  the  vocation  they 
wished  to  follow  (only  about  a  fourth  of  those  in  attendance)  a  larger 
proportion  had  expressed  a  desire  for  work  of  the  type  found  in  metal 
manufacturing  than  for  any  other  kind.  Nearly  one-third  had  said 
that  they  wanted  to  do  machine  work  or  some  other  mechanical  work, 
a  fifth  that  they  wished  to  be  toolmakers,  and  most  of  the  others  had 
expressed  a  desire  for  drafting,  electrical  engineering,  pattern  making? 
printing,  or  commercial  work. 
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Table  23. — Wage  per  week  by  occupation  and  industry;  pupils  in  boys^  continuation 

school  J  Detroit  J  Mich. 


Pupils  in  boys'  continuation  school,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Occupation  and  industry. 

Total. 

Wage  per  week. 

Total 
report- 
ing 

$3. less 
tnan 
$10, 

$10, less 
than 
$15. 

$15,  less 
than 
$20. 

$20, less 
than 
$25. 

$25, less 
than 
$30. 

$30  and 
over. 

Total 

618 

504 

23 

249 

161 

59 
30 
1 
2 
6 
21 
8 
3 
10 
9 
5 
15 
13 
10 
3 
16 
13 
3 

47 

18 

Q 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

Iron  and  steel  and  other  metal. . . 
Apprentices 

163 

99 

7 

7 

9 

76 

29 

7 

40 
18 
13 
33 
24 
17 
7 

35 
28 

il 

9 

1 

1 

6 

302 

90 

39 

57 

13 

12 

34 

8 

49 

77 

125 

70 

3 

4 

8 

55 

22 

4 

29 

17 

12 

26 

22 

15 

7 

34 

27 

7 

5 

4 

1 

4 
2 

2 

1 

32 
15 
1 
1 
1 

12 
4 

20 
16 
1 
1 
1 
13 
5 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

5 
3 

5 
4 

Inspectors 

Machine  operators 

Other  occupations 

3 
2 

4 
2 

Helpers 

Bench  hands 

Misnellaneoup. .    . 

1 

1 
1 

i" 

i* 

2 
1 
1 

8 
4 
5 
8 
4 
4 

io" 

8 
2 
5 
4 
1 

1 

2 

2 

Lumber  and  its  manufacture 

Printing  and  publishing 

All  other  manufacturing 

2' 

2 

Transportation 

Messenger  boys  (telegraph). ...... 

Other.:..................: 

2 
3 
3 

Trade 

1 
2 

Clerks  (retail  stores) 

Other............    .: 

Professional  service 

Blue-print  boys 

Apprentices  (blue  print) 

^    Tool  designers 

domestic  and  personal  service 

Clerical 

6 
269 
82 
37 
50 
12 
12 
26 

8 

42 
43 

12* 

3 
1 
4 

i* 

1 

'"'2 

4 

2 
178 
60 
27 
36 

6 

8 
10 

6 
25 
18 

2 
58 
16 
8 
5 
6 
3 
7 
1 

12 
13 

is' 

2 

1 
4 

2 
3 

1 

Messenger  boys '...'... 

Office  boys... 

Errand,  runner,  and  jumper  boys. 
Wrapper  and  parcel  boys 

1 

Delivery  boys.. I... 

Stock  and  tool  boys 

7 
1 
3 
5 

1. 

Shipping  clerks. .  .*. 

>,   Other 

Not  reported 

3 

The  weekly  wages  of  the  boys  attending  continuation  school — 
a  group  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  younger  workers — 
Were  much  lower,  even  among  those  employed  in  the  metal  indus- 
tries, than  the  earnings  of  the  minors  included  in  the  survey.^^ 
As  shown  by  Table  23,  over  half  of  those  reporting  wages  per  week 
Were  earning  less  than  $15.  However,  14  per  cent — nearly  1  in  7 — 
Were  receiving  $20  or  more.  Of  the  60  for  whom  hourly  wages  were 
reported  10  were  receiving  between  20  and  30  cents  an  hour,  25 
between  30  and  40  cents,  and  25,  40  cents  or  over.  The  highest 
^ages  were  generally  found  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
occupation  group  ;^^  the  lowest  were  those  earned  by  messengers, 
office  boys,  and  other  clerical  workers.  The  better  opportunities 
^or  young  workers  in  the  technical  occupations  ^^  in  metal  and  other 

''Seep.i2etseq. 

n  the  classification  here  used^  which  is  that  used  by  the  U.S.  Census, ' '  manufacturing  and  mechanical " 
\v^T^^^°^^  include  only  occupations  peculiar  to  the  industry— not  messengers,  stock  and  tool-room 
orkers,  and  other  occupations  classified  imder  "clerical." 
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manufacturing  industries  were  thus  evident  even  very  early  in  the 
boys'  working  lives. 

OirU^  continuatwn  school. — Work  in  the  girls'  continuation  school, 
unUke  that  in  the  boys',  showed  no  connection  with  the  metal- 
manufacturing  industries.  No  courses  training  for  metal-factory 
work  were  offered.  The  number  of  girls  enrolled  at  the  time  of  the 
study  was  601;  the  total  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1919-20 
was  estimated  at  about  1,400.  About  seven-eighths  of  the  girls 
were  under  16  years  of  age. 

Night  schools. 

The  night  schools  were  open  to  all  persons  who  were  not  required 
by  law  to  attend  day  or  continuation  school,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
records  shows  that  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  nationalities  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  year  1919-20  was  about  5,000.  The  data  here  presented  were 
secured  from  the  records  of  the  first  500  pupils,  taken  alphabetically. 
Table  24  shows  that  of  these  pupils  about  one-tenth  were  women. 
Only  a  third  were  under  21  years  of  age,  a  slightly  larger  proportion 
of  the  men  than  of  the  women  being  in  this  age  group.  In  contrast 
to  the  continuation-school  pupils,  none  of  the  selected  group  were 
under  16  years  of  age.  About  one- third  were  foreign  born;  15  per 
cent  were  from  eastern  or  southeastern  Europe,  12  per  cent  from 
northern  and  northwestern  Europe,  and  7  per  cent  from  other 
countries.  Of  the  whole  group,  9  per  cent  were  from  Canada  or 
Great  Britain.^^ 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  men  and  boys  were  engaged  in  the 
occupations  classified  as  ^^manufacturing  and  mechanical,"  and  by 
far  the  largest  group,  constituting  59  per  cent  of  all  the  male  pupils, 
were  at  work  in  metal  manufacturing.  The  proportion  of  minor 
pupils  who  were  in  this  industry  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  adults, 
but  more  minors  proportionately  were  apprentices  and  fewer  were 
machinists,  inspectors,  and  grinders.  None  of  the  girls  were  employed 
in  the  metal  trades— nearly  all  were  nurses,  stenographers,  typists, 
or  clerks. 

87  Figures  on  nativity  were  secured  from  a  tabulation  of  2,820  pupils,  a  group  typical  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment in  eyening  Mgh  schools,  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit  in  1921. 
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Table  24. — Occupation  and  industry ^  by  age  and  sex;  selected  group  in  night  schools, 

Detroit,  Micfi, 


Pupils  in  selected  group  in  night  schools 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Total. 

Age. 

Occupation  and  industry 
and  sex. 

Under  21  years. 

21 
years, 
under 

25. 

25 
years, 
under 

30. 

30 
years, 
under 

40. 

40 
years, 
and 
over 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

16 
years, 
under 

17. 

17 
years, 
under 

18. 

18 
years, 
under 

19. 

19 
years, 
under 

20. 

20 
years, 
under 

21. 

Male 

449 

146 

8 

26 

37 

39 

36 

130 

95 

65 

8 

5 

Manufacturing    and    me- 
chanical  

332 

265 

18 

11 
10 
1 

85 
38 

25 
22 
10 

12 
129 

49 
20 
21 

39 
11 
37 
19 
22 
17 
5 
27 

17 
10 
60 

9 
41 
16 

2 

61 

103 

87 
14 

1 

5 
5 

1 

13 

10 
3 

33 

29 
6 

31 

26 
3 

21 

17 
3 

91 

74 
3 

2 
2 

76 

54 

1 

4 

4 

53 
41 

7 
7 

2 
2 

Iron    and    steel    and 
other  metal 

Apprentices 

Grinders  and  pol- 
ishers  

4 
4 

Grinders 

Polishers 

1 

25 
9 

9 
7 
4 

6 
37 

16 
1 

7 

13 
3 
7 
6 
9 
8 
1 
6 

4 
2 

25 
6 

19 
2 
1 

15 

1 

Machinists,     mill- 
wrights, tool- 
makers 

2 

1 

8 
2 

5 
1 
2 

2 
12 

3 

9 
4 

2 
3 

1 

2 

11 

8 

6 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 

6 

3 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
5 
4 
1 
3 

2 
1 
5 

'""5" 
1 
1 

5 

21 
11 

6 
4 
3 

""45" 

16 
11 

6 

12 
2 

11 
4 
8 
6 
2 

15 

9 
6 
10 
1 
9 
6 
1 

21 

23 
12 

6 
5 
1 

4 
21 

8 
3 
5 

5 
2 
13 
7 
3 
2 
1 
2 

2 

*""i6' 
1 

9 
4 

10 
5 

1 

2 
24 

9 
5 
1 

9 
4 
6 
2 
1 
1 

*""2" 

1 
1 
5 
1 
4 
4 

4 

3 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

Machinists 

Tool  and   die 
makers 

Otheri 

1 

Tinsmiths  and  cop- 
persmiths  

Other  occupations.. 
Machine  opera- 
tors and;  ma- 
chine hands.. 

....„ 

1 
4 

2 

2 

Inspectors 

Assemblers 

6 

3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
...... 

1 
2 
2 

2 

Other  iron  and 
steel 

4 

2 
1 

Building  trades 

Electricians 

Other  manufacturing. . . 

2 

Transportation 

1 

Telephone 

Other : 

1 



Professional  service 

2 

1 

1 

10 
3 
7 
1 

1 

1 

2 

Draftsmen     and     de- 
signers   

1 

Other 

1 

Clerical 

2 
1 

1 

6 
2 
3 

Tool  and  stock 

Other 

Other  industries « 

1 

Not  reported 

Female 

3 

2 

5 

12 

1 

2 

Professional  service 

26 

23 

3 

21 

14 
7 
3 
1 

8 
7 
1 
6 

5 
1 



1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

4 
4 

11 
10 
1 
9 

7 
2 
1 

7 
6 
1 
3 

1 
2 
2 

Nurses 

„    Other..... 

1 
2 

2 

Clerical .  ..  . 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

Stenographers  and  typ- 
ists  

^    Other 

2 

Other  industries 

Not  employed 

1 

1 

J  Includes  3  pattern-makers. 

^  includes:  Trade,  7;  dcunestio  and  personal  service,  5;  pablio  service,  2;  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal 
'  y,2. 
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The  general  education  of  the  night-school  pupils,  as  is  shown  by 
Table  25,  averaged  somewhat  higher  than  was  found  for  the  minors 
in  the  metal-trades  survey.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  former, 
as  compared  with  67  per  cent  of  the  latter,  had  completed  the  eighth 
or  a  higher  grade;  and  45  per  cent,  instead  of  30  per  cent,  had  had  some 
high-school  or  college  work.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  tendency, 
also  found  among  the  minors  included  in  the  factory  survey,  for 
those  from  the  h%her  grades  to  seek  further  technical  training. 

The  large  majority  of  the  men  and  boys  were  taking  courses  in 
some  way  related  to  metal  trades.^^  The  greatest  number  were 
enrolled  in  mathematics.  Next  in  importance  was  the  machine- 
shop  course;  then  mechanical  drawing,  automobile,  and  electric 
courses.  None  of  the  women,  on  the  other  hand,  were  taking  metal- 
trades  courses. 

Table  25. — Previous  education;  selected  group  in  night  schools,  Detroitj  Mich. 


Previous  education. 

Pupils  in  selected 
group    in    night 
schools,    Detroit, 
Mich. 

Previous  education. 

Pupils  in  selected 
group    in    night 
schools,     Detroit 
Mich. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

500 

100.0 

Eighth  grade 

139 
120 
78 
20 
6 
12 
39 

27.8 

1. 2,  or  3  years  in  high  school . . 

Graduate  of  high  school 

1. 2,  or  3  years  in  college 

Cfoilege  graduate 

24.0 
15.6 
4.0 

Third  and  lower  grades 

Fourth  grade 

9 
12 

6 
22 
37 

1.8 
2.4 
1.2 

4.4 

7.4 

Fifth  grade 

1.2 

Sixth  grade 

Not  classified 

2.4 

Seventh  grade 

Not  reported 

7.8 

OTHER 

CITIES. 

In  Lansing  110  boys  were  enrolled  in  the  4-year  industrial  course 
given  by  the  high  school.  During  the  last  3  years  of  the  course  they 
worked  alternate  weeks  in  the  school  and  factory.  The  night  school 
ojffered  work  in  mechanical  drawing,  tool  design,  architectural 
drawing,  sheet-metal  drafting,  shop  mathematics,  shop  layout  of 
castings  and  forgings,  and  electrical  work;  310  pupils,  most  of  them 
oyer  21  years  of  age,  were  enrolled  in  night  industrial  courses  during 
the  year. 

The  Saginaw  High  School  (East  Side)  had  a  regular  4-year  voca- 
tional course  in  which  104  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  work  included 
mechanical  drawing,  shop  mathematics,  forging,  machine-shop,  and 
automobile  courses.  Cooperative  part-time  courses  were  furnished 
for  a  few  pupils  who  were  obliged  to  work  or  for  some  reason  cotJd 
not  attend  school  full  time.  Two  of  the  pupils  were  men  working 
night  shifts  who  took  machine-shop  courses.     In   the   nigh* 


on 


88  See  General  Table  XVI. 
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school  during  the  year  there  had  been  30  enrolled  in  the  class  for 
mechanical  drawing,  from  14  to  18  in  the  pattern-making  class,  and 
from  14  to  16  in  each  of  the  three  machine-shop  classes.  Most  of  the 
night-school  pupils  were  above  school  age. 

The  Arthur  Hill  Trade  School  in  Saginaw  (West  Side)  offered  four 
different  kinds  of  classes:  (1)  The  all-day  industrial  school,  in  which 
there  were  67  boys  and  57  girls.  Enrollment  in  the  courses  dealing 
with  metal  work  was  as  follows:  Electrical,  23;  machinist,  22;  pat- 
tern making,  14;  mechanical  drawing,  12;  motor  mechanics,  13. 
(2)  The  part-time  industrial  school,  in  which  were  enrolled  39  boys, 
all  over  16  years  of  age,  who  worked  alternate  weeks  in  school  and 
factory.  The  school  officials  secured  the  factory  jobs  for  the  pupils 
and  fixed  the  wage  to  be  received  at  25  cents  an  hour.  Besides 
work  at  their  trade  these  boys  took  mathematics,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, English,  and  citizenship.  (3)  The  part-time  continuation 
school,  where  pupils  might  take  any  kind  of  shopwork,  and  in  which 
3  women  and  22  men,  most  of  them  men  over  middle  age  who  were 
taking  some  special  kind  of  shopwork,  were  enrolled.  (4)  The 
evening  industrial  school,  with  an  enrollment  for  the  year  of  210  (170 
men  and  40  women);  the  numbers  enrolled  in  metal-trade  courses 
were  as  follows:  Motor  mechanics,  53;  machine  shop,  44;  drafting, 
26;  electrical,  23;  shop  mathematics,  24.  Pupils  in  trade  extension 
courses  under  the  Smith-Hughes  law  were  required  to  be  actually 
employed  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  the  coiu'se  was  given.  The 
ages  of  pupils  in  the  evening  school  ranged  from  18  to  60,  averaging 
about  35. 

The  industrial  courses  offered  in  Bay  City  were  woodworking  and 
mechanical  drawing.  The  night  school  for  the  year  1919-20  had  a 
total  enrollment  of  about  30d,  two-thirds  of  them  men  from  17  to  30 
years  of  age.  The  three  classes  in  mechanical  drawing  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  16  each. 

The  Flint  public  schools  offered  courses  in  mechanical  drawing, 
pattern  making,  and  electrical  wiring.  The  Industrial  Fellowship 
League,  made  up  of  all  the  factory  workers  of  the  city,  offered  exten- 
sive industrial  training  in  its  evening  and  afternoon  classes,  including 
automotive  courses,  drawing  and  design,  shop  mathematics,  electrical 
courses,  metallurgical  courses,  and  machine-shop  courses. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  MINORS,  SAFETY  CONDITIONS, 
AND  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 

LEGAL  PROTECTIVE  MEASURES. 

The  analysis  of  occupations  in  which  minors  are  engaged,  made  in 
connection  with  this  study,^^  though  it  did  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
accident  hazards  in  every  detail,  showed  clearly  that  many  of  these 
young  persons  were  at  work  in  dangerous  surroundings.  Moreover, 
the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  to  protect  the  immature  worker 
from  the  hazards  to  which  adults  are  exposed  indicates  that  in  any 
survey  of  a  highly  complicated  machine  industry  such  as  that  of 
metal  manufacturing,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  accident  risks  and 
methods  of  accident  prevention. 

Under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  of  Michigan  ^°  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  this  study,  compensation  was  provided  for  industrial 
accidents  resulting  in  injury  or  death.  Election  to  come  under  the 
act  was  optional  with  the  employer,  but  if  he  did  not  do  so  he  was 
left,  in  case  of  injury  to  an  employee,  to  face  a  suit  for  damages  with 
the  usual  conamon-law  defenses  ^^  removed.  If  the  employer's 
negligence  could  be  proved,  the  assessment  of  damages  by  the  jury 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  All  the  employers  included  in 
this  survey  had  accepted  the  act.  Reports  of  all  accidents  were 
required  to  be  sent  to  the  industrial  accident  board,  which  administers 
the  law. 

The  State  child  labor  law  prohibited  the  employment  of  boys  under 
18  and  girls  under  21  in  '^  any  hazardous  employment,"  specifying 
'^cleaning  machinery  in  motion"  and  giving  to  the  State  department 
of  labor  authority  to  determine  what  other  employment  should  be 
regarded  as  hazardous.^^  Although  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of 
the  department  to  make  general  rulings  as  to  dangerous  occupations, 
decisions  have  been  made  as  to  whether  minors  might  be  employed 
on  specific  machines  in  individual  plants.  Since  minors  illegally 
employed  were  not  covered  by  the  compensation  act,  recovery,  in 
case  of  injury  to  such  a  minor,  was  at  common  law,  except  that  the 
employer,  just  as  when  he  refused  to  come  under  the  act,  was  denied 
the  defenses  of  assumption  of  risk  by  employee,  fellow  servant,  and 
contributory  negligence.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  employment  con- 
es Seep.  63etseq. 

w  Michigan,  Acts  of  1912,  First  Extra  Session,  No.  10,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  Nos.  50,  156,  acts  of 
1915,  Nos.  104, 153, 170, 171,  and  acts  of  1917,  Nos.  41,  206,  235,  249. 
»i  Assumption  of  risk,  fellow  servant,  and  contributory  negligence. 
M  Michigan,  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes  1913,  see.  4019,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1915,  No.  255. 
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trary  to  the  statute  constituted  in  itself  actionable  negligence.  This 
increased  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  heavy  damageS|  and  served  to  a 
certain  extent  as  a  check  upon  employment  of  minors  of  the  pro- 
hibited ages  at  any  kind  of  work  likely  to  result  in  accident,  whether 
or  not  specifically  named  as  '^hazardous''  by  the  law  or  by  the 
department  of  labor. 

STATE  RECORDS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  MINORS. 

Statistics  that  would  make  it  possible  to  measure  accurately  the 
risk  to  which  minors  are  exposed  in  the  different  industries  are  not 
available  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  For  a  scientific  analysis  of  the 
accident  situation  as  it  involves  minors,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
accident  severity  and  frequency  rates  ^^  by  age  and  by  occupation, 
and  the  occupation  classification  used  must  take  into  account  the 
industry  and  the  production  department,  as  well  as  the  specific  occu- 
pation. Though  information  of  this  kind  might  have  been  secured 
from  individual  factories,  it  was  not  possible  in  connection  with  the 
present  study  to  attempt  a  collection  and  analysis  of  these  data. 
The  only  practicable  sources  of  material  were  the  records  of  the 
Michigan  Industrial  Accident  Board,  which  give  the  age  of  the  in- 
jured employee  and  use  the  standard  classifications  ^*  in  describing 
industry,  cause  of  accident,  location  of  injury,  and  extent  of  disability. 
The  records  selected  for  study  include  all  accidents  to  workers  under 
21  years  of  age  occurring  in  the  State  in  the  year  1918  ®^  which  arose 
out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employment  and  which  resulted  in  death, 
dismemberment,  or  in  incapacity  for  work  lasting  at  least  15  days.^^ 
This  study  was  not  confined  to  metal-working  industries,  but,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  included  all  industrial  accidents.  The 
tables  are  arranged  to  show  separately  as  far  as  possible  accidents 
occurring  to  minors  engaged  in  the  type  of  occupations  included  in 
the  factory  survey. 

^  For  the  standard  method  of  computing  these  rates,  see  Chaney,  Lucian  W.:  Accidents  and  Accident 
Prevention  in  Machine  Building,  ch.  1.  XJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  256  (Revision  of  Bulletin 
216).    Washington,  1920. 

^<  These  classifications  are  found  in  the  following  report:  Standardization  of  Industrial  Accident  Statis- 
tics: Keports  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Compensation  Insurance  Cost  of  The  International 
Association  of  Industrial  Boards  and  Commissions,  1915-1919.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin 
276.    Washington,  1920. 

''^  This  year  was  chosen  in  order  to  aUow  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  after  the  date  on  which  the  accident 
occurred  to  make  possible  a  record  of  the  extent  of  disability. 

''  Accidents  causing  disability  lasting  less  than  15  days  were  not  compensable.  Since  1918  the  law  has 
been  amended  to  compensate  accidents  resulting  in  disability  of  more  than  one  week. 
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Table  26. — Duration  of  absence  from  work  hy  industry;  minors  injured  in  industrial 

accidents  in  Michigan^  1918. 


Minors  injured  in  industrial  accidents  in  Michigan,  1918. 

Total. 

Fatal 
cases. 

Cases 
involv- 

loss  of 
mem- 
ber. 

Duration  of  absence  from  work. 

Industry. 

15  daj^, 

less 
than  3 
weeks. 

3 

weeks, 

less 
than  4. 

4 
weeks, 

less 
than  6. 

6 
weeks, 

less 
than  13. 

13 
weeks, 

less 
than  52. 

Biira- 
tion 
over 
15  days, 
exact 
time 
not  re- 
ported. 

Total... 

1,905 

28 

238 

330 

359 

472 

379 

69 

30 

A  Erriciiltiire 

5 

221 

6 

1,46^ 

33 

35 

73 

765 
129 
188 
309 

32 
107 

286 

64 

45 
162 

90 
104 

16 
1 

4 
41 

'"""281* 
9 

11 

18 
129 
25 
33 
46 

8 
17 

56 

10 
7 
41 
16 
30 
7 

1 
14 

1 
39 

1 

1 

3 

18 
4 
5 

7 

1 
1 

11 

\ 

3 

8 
5 
1 

Mining 

8 
1 

13 
1 

1 

3 
5 

2* 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i' 

4 
1 
1 

5 

■"*223" 
2 

5 

5 

130 

17 

31 

62 

5 
16 

34 

13 
6 

28 
4 
6 

■  61 

1 

229 

5 

3 

13 

119 

19 

•       28 

44 

5 
23 

47 

12 
9 
21 
16 
19 
3 
1 

37 

1 

291 

10 

7 

11 
150 
24 
28 
70 

1 
27 

62 

13 
13 
25 
10 
20 

54 

1 

364 

5 

6 

17 
205 
37 

57 

77 

10 
24 

70 

13 
9 
39 
29 
20 
4 

1 

Quarrying 

Manu&cturing 

23 

Buildingand  hand  trades. 

Chemicals    and    allied 

products 



1 

Food  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts  

3 

Metals 

9 

Automobile  factories. 
Automobile  parts — 
Foundries 

3 
4 
2 

Ship^nd  boat  build- 
ing  

Other 

Lumber  and  its  manu- 
facture   

5 

Paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts  

1 

Textiles 

Other 

4 

Transportation 

3 

Trade... 

3 

Service 

The  records  showed  that  1,905  compensable  accidents  to  minors 
had  occurred  during  the  selected  period.  The  large  majority  (77 
per  cent)  of  these  accidents  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  industries, 
and  in  this  group,  according  to  Table  26,  metal-working  factories 
were  responsible  for  over  half.  An  analysis  according  to  occupa- 
tion rather  than  industry,  found  in  Table  27,  shows  that  863  acci- 
dents (45  per  cent  of  the  total)  were  accidents  to  machine  operators; 
of  these,  56  per  cent  were  accidents  to  operators  of  metal-working 
machines.  When  the  cause  of  accident  is  considered,  machinery  is 
shown,  in  Table  28,  to  have  been  responsible  for  984  accidents,  or 
52  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  and  nearly  all  of  these — 45  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  accidents — ^were  caused  by  power- 
working  machinery.  In  this  power-machine  group,  metal-workmg 
machines  caused  56  per  cent  of  the  accidents,  and  punch  presses 
headed  the  list  of  specified  types  of  machines,  being  responsible  for 
a  far  larger  nimaber  of  accidents  than  any  other  machine. 
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Table  27. — Occupation  when  injured^  by  age  at  time  of  accident;  minors  injured  in 
industrial  accidents  in  Michigan,  1918. 


Minors  injured  in  ] 

ndustrial  accidents  m  Michigan,  1918 

Occupation  when  injured. 

Total. 

Age  at  time  of  accident. 

Under 
16. 

16  years, 

under 

17. 

17  years, 

under 

18. 

18  years, 

under 

19. 

19  years, 

under 

20. 

20  years, 

under 

21. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

1,905 

863 
481 
192 
71 
19 
35 
27 
1 
37 

363 
60 

185 

163 
57 
54 

160 

45 

19 
3 
9 
2 

i' 

2 

193 

97 
32 
40 
6 
3 
9 
4 

291 

137 
74 
34 
6 
3 
8 
3 
1 
8 

56 
6 
27 
21 
8 
10 
26 

587 

292 
162 
62 
31 

8 
7 

7 

416 

159 
98 
25 
14 
2 
6 
6 

364 

153 
107 
21 
12 
3 
4 
5 

9 

Machine  operators ... 

Q 

Mfttal  world  Tig   

5 

Woodworking. 

1 

Paper  wor]dn|f .   ,  _    ,    , 

Leather  working . . 

Textile  and  laundry 

Food  products .... 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Not  reported. ... 

2 

12 

3* 

i" 

io' 

3 

40 
2 

15 

13 
2 
4 

20 

15 

107 
19 
54 
40 
21 
12 
42 

8 

77 
15 
54 
45 
13 
13 
40 

1 

70 
18 
30 
44 
12 
15 
22 

Factory  workers,  not  machine 
operators* 

1 

Machinist,  mechanic,  repair  man. 
Transportation 

2 

Miners 

Lumbermen 

Hand  and  building  trades 

Another 

Table  28. — Age  at  time  of  accident ^  by  cause  of  accident;  minors  injured  in  industrial 
accidents  in  Michigan,  1918. 


Minors  injured  in  industrial  accidents  in  Michigan,  1918. 

Total. 

Age  at  time  of  accident. 

Cause  of  accident. 

Under 
16. 

16 
years, 
under 

17. 

17 
years, 
under 

18. 

18 
years, 
under 

19. 

19 

years, 

under 

20. 

20 
years, 
under 

21. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

1,905 

45 

193 

291 

587 

416 

364 

9 

Animals 

10 
89 

257 
96 
32 

103 
89 

224 
4 

1 

13 
36 
15 

6 
16 
12 
30 

1 

158 

4 
28 
83 
25 

6 
26 
20 
61 

334 

1 

21 
64 
20 

9 
27 
24 
66 

1 

178 

3 

18 
49 
27 

6 
20 
27 
34 

2 

1 

Handtools 

3 
4 
1 

i' 

6 

6 
20 

8 

5 
14 

5 
26 

Objects  being  handled 

1 

Falling  objects 

Stepping  on  or  striking  against  objects 
Fall  of  persons... 

Explosives,  electricity,  hot  substances 
Vehicles 

i 

Boilers  and  steam-pressure  apparatus. 

107 

Machinery 

984 

30 

171 

6 

Prime  movers 

20 

60 
54 

4 
3 

1 

9 

7 

3 

5 

8 

4 

21 
21 

9 

13 
5 

3 

8 
10 

Hoisting  apparatus,  and  convey- 
ors                .          ... 

Power-transmission  apparatus — 

Power- working  machines 

850 

23 

90 

142 

288 

151 

150 

6 

Metal  working 

480 

60 

46 

29 

39 

85 

85 

146 

202 

66 

19 

29 

20 

1 

33 

4 
2* 

i' 

1 

12 
2 

i' 

2 

31 
2 
1 
2 
3 
6 
7 
10 
37 
6 
2 
7 
4 

74 
11 
4 
2 
10 
11 
10 
26 
41 
7 
2 
7 
3 
1 
7 

162 

13 

17 

10 

14 

32 

26 

50 

64 

28 

8 

7 

5 

101 
11 
10 
6 
4 
14 
27 
29 
24 
10 
3 
5 
3 

103 

13 

12 

9 

8 

19 

14 

28 

23 

13 

4 

2 

3 

5 

Abrasive 

Drills 

Lathes 

Millimg  machines. 

Punch  presses 

3 

Presses  (n.  o.  s.) 

Other 

2 

Wood  working 

1 

Paper  working 

Leather  working 

Textile  and  laundry  working. 
Food  products 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  working. 
Power  working  (n.  o.  s.) 

2 

3 

14 

5 

2 

]^«sceUaneous  specified  causes 

^ot  reported... 

8 
9 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 
3 

3 

4 

-~~ _.. 
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A  larger  number  of  accidents  occurred  to  minors  who  were  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  19  than  to  those  in  any  other  year  of  age,  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  to  the  19-year-old  group  decreasing  29  per  cent,  and 
the  number  to  the  20-year-old  group  decreasing  38  per  cent,  from  the 
number  which  occurred  to  the  18-year-old  group.  While  figures  are 
not  available  for  the  total  numbers  employed  at  each  of  these  ages, 
these  findings,  in  view  of  the  great  probability  that  the  number  em- 
ployed increases  with  each  year  of  age,^^  indicate  a  smaller  accident 
rate  for  the  older  minors. 

Of  the  total  accidents  28  resulted  fatally,^^  leaving  1,877  nonfatal 
cases;  of  these,  238  involved  dismemberment,  and  the  balance  (1,639) 
incapacity  for  work  for  from  15  days  to  1  year. 

SAFETY  CONDITIONS  AND  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  THE  FACTORIES 

SURVEYED. 

Whether  or  not  the  accident  risk  to  minors  in  metal-manufacturing 
industries  is  greater  than  for  adults,  the  mere  number  of  serious  acci- 
dents shown  for  a  single  year  gives  evidence  of  the  need  for  consider- 
ing accident  hazard  and  prevention  in  any  appraisal  of  conditions 
affecting  minors  in  these  industries. 

Since  1909,  when  a  State  department' of  labor  was  created  in  Michi- 
gan ^^  with  authority  to  collect  and  systematize  information  as  to 
the  number  and  character  of  industrial  accidents,  public  and  private 
organizations  with  varying  points  of  views  have  joined  forces  in  work- 
ing for  accident  prevention  throughout  the  State.  But,  though  Fed- 
eral and  State  labor  departments,  vocational-education  bureaus,  indus- 
trial-accident boards  and  commissions,  insurance  companies  and 
workmen's  compensation  bureaus  have  acted  as  spurs  to  the  safety 
movement,  it  is  the  plant-safety  department  as  an  integral  part  of 
factory  organization  which  must  chiefly  be  depended  upon  to  reduce 
industrial-accident  hazards. 

Factory  safety  organization. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,^  a 
good  factory  safety  organization  should  measure  up  to  the  following 
standards:  *'(1)  Safeguarding  by  signs,  warnings,  and  mechanical 
contrivances;  (2)  adequate  safety  inspection;  (3)  safety  committees 
of  superintendents,  foreman,  and  workmen;  (4)  emergency  and 
hospital  care  of  the  injured;  (5)  a  compensation  or  relief  system. 

w  Though  enlistments  may  have  reduced  somewhat  the  number  of  minors  at  work  at  the  ages  of  19  and 
20,  this  would  probably  not  account  for  the  decrease  in  number  of  accidents. 

98  See  Table  26. 

w  Michigan,  Acts  of  1909,  Act  No.  285. 

I  Chaney,  Lucian  W.:  Accidents  and  Accident  Prevention  in  Machine  Building,  p.  41.  XT.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  256. 

>  The  State  compensation  law  is  discussed  on  p.  48. 
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In  addition  to  these  five  points  might  be  mentioned  another,  namely, 
the  compilation  and  analysis  of  plant-accident  figures. 

Safeguarding  hy  signs,  warnings,  and  mechanical  contrivances. — 
Six  of  the  19  factories  from  which  information  on  this  point  was 
secured  were  doing  excellent  work  in  safeguarding  by  signs,  warn- 
ings, and  mechanical  devices.  Four  of  these  were  automobile  fac- 
tories, one  made  automobile  parts,  and  the  sixth  was  a  large  machine 
shop.  Each  employed  a  full-time  safety  engineer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  study  accident  causes  and  to  work  out  methods  of  prevention, 
and  who  kept  careful  watch  of  the  condition  of  machinery  and 
machine  guards,  of  passageways  and  piled  material,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  employees  carried  out  the  rules  of  the  safety  depart- 
ment. These  safety  engineers  attempted  to  interest  employees 
in  accident  prevention  and  to  emphasize  the  need  for  considering 
safety  before  profit  in  production. 

In  one  of  these  plants  the  safety  department  was  7  years  old. 
The  chief,  a  machinist  with  11  years'  experience  as  a  safety  engineer, 
had  4  assistants,  all  practical  men.  In  addition,  8  sheet-metal  men 
and  3  pipe  fitters  were  employed  to  make  safeguards  at  his  direction. 
Frequently  changed  safety  bulletins  and  careful  instruction  of 
men  on  new  jobs  were  among  the  methods  used  by  this  firm  to 
interest  employees  in  accident  prevention.  One  man  from  the 
safety  department  worked  full  time  in  the  punch-press  department 
instructing  workers,  as  that  machine  is  considered  difficult  to  make 
accident-proof. 

In  discussing  machine  accidents,  one  safety  man  said:  ^'Although 
safe  machines  have  been  worked  for  incessantly,  machine  accidents 
are  still  too  numerous.  It  is  possible  to  guard  a  machine  so  that 
it  will  be  safe  for  the  constantly  careful  operator,  but  it  is  hard 
to  provide  safety  devices  which  can  not  be  removed  and  which  guard 
against  the  involuntary  movement.'' 

Among  the  effective  plans  which  had  been  worked  out  to  further 
an  interest  among  employees  in  personal  safety  were  the  following: 
General  rules  for  plant  safety  and  safe  machine  operating  posted 
throughout  the  factory;  a  box  labeled  "Safety  Suggestions, "  with 
prizes  for  those  which  could  be  used;  a  bonus  offered  to  the  depart- 
ment having  the  lowest  accident  rate,  at  regular  intervals;  individual 
prizes  for  employees  who  had  worked  a  certain  length  of  time  without 
accident;  the  discharge  of  men  who  disobeyed  the  safety  rules; 
and  encouragement  of  safety  discussion  among  employees. 

In  one  factory  the  safety  man  distributed  to  the  machine  operators 
cards  showing  the  hazard  incident  to  the  operation  of  each  machine 
and  rules  for  safe  operation.  For  instance,  he  would  give  a  drill- 
press  card  to  a  drill-press  operator,  have  him  sign  his  name  on  half 
^te  card,  tear  off  the  name  for  the  safety-departhient  file  and  leave 
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the  rules  and  the  statement  of  hazards  with  the  operator,  who  thus 
was  made  to  feel  responsible  for  safe  operating.  Careful  instruc- 
tion of  men  on  new  jobs  and  talks  with  individual  operators  seemed 
to  be  the  most  practical  safeguarding  methods. 

In  seven  of  the  smaller  factories  a  safety  committee  made  up  of 
men  who  had  other  work  in  the  factory  did  accident-prevention  work, 
keeping  track  of  machinery  in  their  various  departments,  making 
suggestions  at  committee  meetings,  and  posting  bulletins.  In  the 
six  remaining  factories  surveyed,  foremen  or  machinists  were 
responsible  for  the  safeguarding  of  employees. 

Safety  inspection. — In  the  six  plants  employing  safety  engineers 
the  factory  was  constantly  under  inspection.  In  one  establishment 
every  part  of  the  plant  was  inspected  daily,  and  an  inspector  was 
employed  by  the  company  to  check  up  on  the  safety  department. 
He  came  once  a  month,  spending  three  days  in  going  over  the  entire 
plant.  The  safety  engineer  and  his  assistants  encouraged  reports 
from  members  of  the  shop  safety  committees  concerning  machines 
and  transmission  machinery  which  could  be  guarded  more  effectively, 
defective  machinery,  defective  safeguards,  dangerous  placing  of 
material,  and  disregard  of  safety  rules.  In  the  plants  having  only 
the  committee  form  of  safety  organization,  committee  foremen  or 
members  of  the  committee  reported  unsafe  practices  or  conditions 
to  the  committee  for  action.  In  the  remaining  establishments  the 
foremen  were  responsible  for  inspection. 

Safety  committees. — Safety  engineers  of  experience  stated  that  safety 
committees  made  up  of  superintendents,  foremen,  and  workmen 
wem  a  potent  force  in  prevention  work,  since  each  in  his  individual 
field  is  vitally  interested  in  '^getting  safety  results.^^  In  one  large 
machine  shop  the  safety  engineer  had  organized  (1)  a  general  com- 
mittee consisting  of  himself,  the  chief  engineer,  the  superintendent 
of  the  boiler  shop,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  plant;  (2) 
a  shopmen's  committee  of  six  employees  chosen  for  efficient  work- 
manship; (3)  a  foremen's  committee  of  six.  These  committees 
met  monthly  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  doing  away  with  danger- 
ous conditions  and  practices.  Three  of  the  other  factories  had 
much  the  same  plan  of  committee  organization.  Eight  of  the  re- 
maining 15  factories  had  committees  made  up  of  superintendents 
and  foremen  but  no  workmen,  and  7  did  not  have  safety  committees. 

Emergency  and  hospital  care. — Considerable  differences  in  the  pro- 
vision made  for  medical  care  of  injured  employees  existed  among  the 
different  plants.  In  a  factory  at  one  end  of  the  scale  the  manager 
called  upon  '^  a  fellow  from  one  of  the  departments  who  was  handy 
at  bandaging''  in  case  of  sUght  injuries;  and  when  a  ''juicy"  one 
occurred,  he  himself  took  a  *4ook  at  it,"  one  of  his  ancestors  having 
been  a  doctor.    On  the  other  hand,  in  three  of  the  larger  factories 
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one  or  more  physicians  were  employed  full  time,  and  all  but  three 
plants  had  at  least  a  room  equipped  for  first-aid  treatment.  In 
all  but  six  full-time  trained  nurses  were  in  attendance.  Since 
medical  aid  and  hospital  care  were  easily  accessible  to  the  factories 
studied,  a  well-equipped  first-aid  room  and  a  trained  nurse  in  the 
factory  were  sufficient  to  insure  adequate  care. 

Plant  physicians  were  of  the  opinion  that  sickness  no  less  than 
accidents  is  an  important  item  in  calculating  lost  time,  and  that 
reducing  the  sickness  rate  is  as  necessary  to  efficiency  as  preventing 
accidents,  though  not  as  spectacular.  In  addition  to  their  work  of 
attending  injuries,  reducing  absence  from  work  on  account  of  acci- 
dents to  a  minimum,  and  investigating  possibilities  of  occupational 
disease,  they  made  physical  examinations  of  applicants,  rejecting 
those  who  had  certain  infectious  diseases;  they  kept  a  careful  watch 
on  general  factory  sanitation  with  a  view  to  possible  improvement; 
and  they  sometimes  even  went  outside  the  factory  to  investigate 
conditions — for  instance,  those  relating  to  water  and  food — which 
might  give  rise  to  epidemics  or  disease  in  the  factory  community. 

Plant-accident  figures. — None  of  the  factories  had  compiled  fre- 
quency or  severity  rates  according  to  exposure  to  risk.  In  the  fac- 
tories having  a  safety  engineer  the  safety-office  files  showed  in 
tabular  and  graphic  form  the  accidents  per  100  employees;  the 
accident  cost  per  employee  by  departments;  and  the  number  of 
cases  per  month  by  cause  of  accident,  nature  of  injury,  location  of 
injury,  and  number  of  hours  lost.  In  addition,  the  safety  engineer 
made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  accidents  per  month,  including 
compensation  paid,  medical  service  rendered,  and  time  lost  breaking 
in  a  new  man  or  waiting  for  the  injured  employee,  because  the  com- 
pany was  interested  in  these  facts  and  because  they  tended  to  show 
that  his  safety  department  paid. 

One  such  department  made  monthly  reports  with  tables  giving 
causes  of  accident,  nature  and  location  of  injury,  and  number  of 
h)st-time  accidents  per  1,000  workers.  The  following  figures  from 
^i^e  of  these  tables  show  a  decrease,  indicating  the  eflSciency  of  the 
department: 

Jan.,  Apr., 

1917.  1920. 

Total  employees 12, 707  22, 276 

Total  accidents. 1, 156  1, 121 

Lost-time  accidents 99  92 

Accidents  per  1,000  employees 90. 9  50. 5 

Lost-time  accidents  per  1,000  employees 7. 8  4. 1 

One  of  the  safety  men  reported  that  he  had  not  been  interested 
^^^  detailed  occupational  rates  because  he  aims  ^Ho  reduce  accidents 
to  as  near  zero  as  they  will  go,''  and  if  even  one  accident  occurs  on  a 
^i^illing  machine,  for  instance,  he  incunediately  works  to  prevent  a 
Repetition. 
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In  the  factories  having  no  full-time  safety  engineer  the  records 
kept  merely  complied  with  the  requirements  of  their  insurance 
companies  and  of  the  industrial  accident  board,  which  did  not 
necessitate  compilation  or  analysis,  but  which  included  specific 
information  in  regard  to  each  accident. 

State  prevention  work. 

On  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  real  cause  of  accident  depends  the 
creation  of  a  safety  zone  which  would  allow  minors  to  be  useful 
industrially  without  submitting  them  to  undue  risk  of  injury.  A 
classification  of  the  cause  of  accident  according  to  the  standard  list  ^ 
shows,  it  is  true,  the  immediate  reason.  But  to  know  that  257 
minors  were  injured  by  '^  objects  being  handled,''  or  54  by  getting 
into  '^  power- transmission  apparatus,''  or  85  by  tripping  a  punch 
press  at  the  wrong  time,  is  merely  a  beginning.  Scientific  preventive 
work  demands  the  fixing  of  ultimate  responsibility.  Was  careless- 
ness the  reason,  or  negligence,  or  was  it  the  fault  of  a  fellow  employee 
or  lack  of  skill  and  coordination  due  to  inexperience,  or  lack  of  proper 
initial  instruction,  or  defective  machinery?  Or  did  it  happen  that 
some  disturbance  interrupted  the  rythmical  sequence  of  the  motions 
of  the  operator,  and  that  before  he  was  able  to  recover  his  poise  an 
accident  occurred? 

At  the  time  of  this  study  the  Michigan  State  Department  of  Labor  * 
collected  and  published  annually  statistics  relating  to  hours  of  labor 
and  number,  age,  and  sex  of  employees,  and  did  safety  work  by 
inspecting  establishments  for  unsafe  practices.  Under  the  recent 
reorganization  by  which  the  department  of  labor  and  the  industrial 
accident  board  are  combined  in  the  department  of  labor  and  indus- 
try,^ it  should  be  possible  to  make  an  analysis  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  problems  suggested  above.  If  the  records  now  in  hand 
could  be  supplemented  by  the  material  necessary  to  compile  accident 
severity  and  frequency  rates  on  the  basis  of  age  and  according  to 
a  uniform  classification  of  occupations,  it  would  make  possible  a 
valuable  interchange  of  accident-prevention  experience.  Such  a 
study  would  also  enable  safety  experts  to  compile  a  list  of  occupations 
involving  a  risk  on  the  part  of  the  young  worker  or  a  menace  to  his 
health. 

Moreover,  work  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  however  valuable; 
should  be  supplemented  by  efforts  looking  toward  the  elimination  of 
minors,  at  least  those  in  the  younger  age  groups,  from  occupations 
admittedly  hazardous. 

« See  p.  49. 

*  See  p.  62. 

6  Michigan,  Acts  of  1921,  No.  43.  This  law,  which  became  effective  July  1, 1921,  created  the  departmeQt 
of  labor  and  industry  and  transferred  to  it  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  organizations  mentioned  above  an 
in  addition  those  of  the  board  of  boiler  rules  and  the  industrial  relations  commission. 
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In  the  representative  metal-manufacturing  factories  of  Michigan 
included  in  this  survey  11  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  were  young 
persons  under  21  years  of  age.  Of  these  minors  99  per  cent  were 
over  16  years  of  age  and  about  two-thirds  were  between  19  and  21. 
Nearly  half  the  young  workers  of  the  questionnaire  group  reporting 
nativity  were  either  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parentage,  but  about 
a  third  of  this  group  belonged  to  English-speaking  nationalities  easily 
assimilated  to  the  native  population. 

Minors  were  found  engaged  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  work  done  in  the 
factory,  but  they  were  most  numerously  employed  as  machine  oper- 
ators, laborers,  and  helpers,  inspectors,  stock  and  tool-crib  workers, 
and  assemblers — occupations  requiring  relatively  little  training  and 
skill  A  few  were  doing  skilled  work  such  as  that  of  machinist  or 
toolmaker  or  had  jobs  in  which  the  experience  gained  would  fit  them 
directly  for  higher-grade  work. 

The  boys  outnumbered  the  girls  eight  to  one.  Most  of  the  girls 
were  working  as  inspectors,  trimmers,  assemblers  of  small  parts, 
sewing-machine  operators,  stock  and  tool-crib  workers,  and  core 
makers,  but  a  few  were  employed  as  drill  or  milling-machine 
operators.  Wages  were  lower  for  girls  than  for  boys,  even  in  the 
same  occupations,  and  opportunities  for  promotion  were  fewer. 

Promotion  is  open  to  boys  in  most  occupations  in  the  metal- 
working  industries.  Even  for  many  of  the  better  jobs,  technical 
training  other  than  that  obtained  through  factory  experience,  though 
desirable,  is  not  essential.  While  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  higher-paid  and  more  responsible  jobs  makes  it  impossible  for  all 
those  having  the  requisite  training  to  secure  the  better  positions,  the 
increase  in  opportunities  caused  by  the  constant  expansion  of  the 
industry  helps  to  offset  this  disadvantage. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  minors  for  whom  information  as  to  hours 
of  work  was  secured  had  worked  over  54  hours  a  week,  certainly  a 
iong  working  week  for  young  persons.  (Hours  of  labor  of  boys  over 
18  are  not  restricted  by  law  in  Michigan.)  Two  per  cent  had  been 
employed  for  more  hours  than  the  conservative  legal  standards  for 
^)ther  minors.^  To  secure  adequate  protection  of  all  working  boys 
and  girls  not  only  should  the  present  legal  standards  be  strictly 
eniorced,  but  further  legislative  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon 
tne  hours  of  all  minors  over   16  years  of  age.     A  short   working 

'  ^^^  pp.  n  and  12. 
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week  was  reported  by  a  considerable  number  of  minors ,  but  this  was 
due  rather  to  shifting  from  job  to  job  than  to  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction. 

Earnings  were  high,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  study  was  made  during  a  period  of  exceptionally  high  wages. 
The  median  weekly  earnings  were  $27,  the  median  hourly  earnings, 
60  cents;  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  workers  had  earned  $35  or  over  a 
week.  Some  of  these  had  worked  unusually  long  hours  to  receive  the 
high  pay,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fourth  had  worked  only  from  42 
to  48  hours.  Boys  working  as  painters,  trimmers,  body  assemblers, 
motor,  final,  and  outfit  assemblers,  or  sheet-metal  workers  received 
the  highest  median  hourly  earnings,  while  apprentices,  oilers,  straight- 
eners,  stock  and  tool-crib  workers,  and  laborers  and  helpers  received 
the  lowest.  Where  the  age  of  entering  industry  had  been  16  years 
or  over  there  was  a  constant  increase  of  earning  power  with  experience. 

The  study  of  the  work  histories  of  the  minors  employed  showed 
that  there  had  been  a  large  amount  of  shifting  from  job  to  job,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  year  or  two  of  industrial  life.  The  existence  of 
much  shifting  at  the  time  of  the  survey  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  minors  failed  to  reply  to  the  questionnaire  because 
they  had  left  their  jobs  in  the  short  period  while  the  records  were 
being  copied  and  the  questionnaires  prepared  for  distribution.  In 
the  nine  factories  from  which  turnover'^  for  the  whole  plant  could 
be  secured  it  varied  from  110  per  cent  in  an  automobile  factory  to 
420  per  cent  in  a  large  foundry.  Employers  might  obviate  some  of 
this  shifting  by  educational  methods  and  by  working  out  definite 
schemes  of  promotion. 

Two-thirds  of  the  minors  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher 
grade,  and  30  per  cent  had  taken  high-school  courses.  While  the 
proportion  of  minors  with  at  least  an  eighth-grade  education  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  proportion  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  a 
comparison  of  grade  completed  and  age  at  leaving  school  shows  a 
surprisingly  large  amount  of  retardation — 52  per  cent.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  at  least  in  part  by  the  comparatively  high  age 
standard  of  the  Michigan  compulsory  education  law,  which  kept 
many  children  in  school  imtil  they  were  15  or  16  years  of  age.  Fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  boys  had  taken  vocational  or  prevocational  courses 
of  value  in  the  metal-working  industries.  Most  employers  gave 
preference  to  applicants  with  at  least  an  eighth-grade  education,  and 
for  occupations  requiring  some  knowledge  of  mechanics  or  drafting 
they  preferred  boys  with  technical  training.  Technical  or  trade 
training  of  some  kind  was  available  in  the  public  schools  of  all  the 
cities  visited.     Few  employers  used  the  apprenticeship  method  to 

7  Turnover  was  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  separations  for  tlie  year  by  the  average  number 
of  equivalent  full-time  workers  for  the  year  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  100. 
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train  beginners  for  the  skilled  trades.  Most  of  the  occupations  in 
which  minors  were  working  were  relatively  unskilled  jobs  for  which 
a  few  weeks'  experience  in  the  factory  afforded  all  the  training 
actually  needed. 

Better  general  and  technical  education  appears  to  result  in  slightly 
higher  wages  even  among  workers  under  21.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  trade  training  facilitates  advancement  to  the  more  desirable 
jobs,  makes  it  important  to  emphasize  the  value  of  both  types  of 
education  to  the  boy  who  wishes  to  advance. 

In  the  year  1918  there  were  1,905  industrial  accidents  to  minors, 
resulting  in  death,  dismemberment,  or  incapacity  for  work  lasting 
from  15  days  to  1  year.  A  large  number  of  these  accidents  occurred 
in  the  metal- working  industries.  Efforts  toward  accident  preven- 
tion existed  in  all  the  factories  visited,  though  in  different  states  of 
development.  In  a  few  plants  these  efforts  did  not  extend  beyond 
compliance  with  the  State  accident  board  requirements  as  to  the 
keeping  of  accident  records,  and  a  certain  amount  of  inspection. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  were  those  plants  which  maintained  a 
well-developed  safety  department,  with  an  engineer  and  assistants 
whose  business  it  was  to  inspect  the  factory  for  unsafe  conditions, 
devise  efficient  machine  guards,  carry  on  a  continuous  educational 
safety  campaign  among  workmen,  and,  above  all,  to  make  a  minute 
study  of  accidents  which  occurred  and  take  steps  to  prevent  their 
repetition.  The  State  records  give  cause  of  accident  and  extent  of 
disability  by  age,  but  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  reporting  occupations 
makes  it  impossible  to  measure  exposure  to  risk  for  minors  as  com- 
pared with  that  for  adults.  If  the  State  accident  board  '^^  required 
employers  to  use  a  uniform  classification  of  occupations  and  to 
report  for  each  occupation  the  number  of  full-time  workers  employed, 
it  would  have  in  hand  material  for  computing  frequency  and  severity 
rates,  an  analysis  of  which  is  necessary  for  efficient  prevention  work. 

The  accurate  and  uniform  naming  of  occupations  on  the  factory 
records  and  their  careful  definition  and  analysis,  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  reports  according  to  such  a  uniform 
classification  of  occupations,  are  fundamental  not  only  to  the  work 
of  accident  prevention,  but  also  to  adequate  vocational  training  and 
guidance,  and  to  intelligent  issuance  of  employment  certificates, 

^'*  The  powers  of  the  State  accident  board  were  transferred  in  1921  to  the  newly  created  department  of 
labor  and  industry.    See  footnote  5,  p .  56. 
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APPENDIX   I.— DESCRIPTIVE   ANALYSIS   OF  COMMON  OCCU- 
PATIONS OF  MINORS.   ^ 

Even  this  somewhat  general  survey  of  minors  employed  in  the 
metal-mannfacturing  industries  would  lack  completeness  if  it  were 
not  supplemented  by  descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  work  which  they  do. 
Teachers,  vocational  counselors,  certificate-issuing  officers,  and  other 
persons  whose  work  is  related  to  the  transition  of  children  from  school 
to  the  various  types  of  industry  need  to  understand,  at  least  in  a 
general  and  untechnical  way,  the  processes  which  the  child  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  To  obtain  this  knowledge  is  especially 
difficult  for  those  without  technical  training  or  without  the  time  and 
opportunity  for  personal  investigation,  because  the  comparatively 
simple  types  of  work — in  which  minors  are  chiefly  employed — ^have 
not  been  considered  worthy  of  analysis  by  the  technical  writers  on 
the  subject.^ 

The  limited  scope  of  the  survey  made  impracticable  an  exhaustive 
and  technical  study  of  the  postural  and  other  physical  strains  inci- 
dent to  each  occupation  or  of  the  probable  effects  upon  health  and 
physical  development  of  the  work  which  these  minors  were  doing. 
But  it  was  felt  that  a  careful  description  of  the  processes,  attempting 
to  emphasize  the  aspect  of  the  work  which  made  it  difficult,  hazardous, 
or  mentally  or  physically  trying  would  present  such  a  picture  of  the 
young  worker  and  his  environment  as  would  serve  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  process  studies  were  made  and  the  descriptions  written 
by  a  mechanical  engineer  familiar  with  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  machines  and  with  the  technical  work  of  metal  manufacturing.  ^^ 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  hazards  incident  to  the  occupations 
described  was  supplemented  by  data  obtained  from  employers,  safety 
engineers,  and  representatives  of  insurance  companies  carrying 
industrial  accident  risks,  regarding  general  hazardous  conditions  and 
occupations  in  metal-manufacturing  plants  of  the  type  studied  and 
^he  dangers  of  the  particular  occupations  in  which  minors  were  found 
engaged. 

Because  occupations  designated  as  identical  vary  in  detail  with  the 
type  of  product,  the  machine  used,  and  the  kind  of  establishment,  it 
^as  necessary  to  select  for  each  of  these  descriptions  an  individual 
process  as  carried  on  in  a  single  factory.  Nor  was  it  possible,  owing 
^^  limited  space,  to  describe  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  that 

feee  Appendix  IV,  Bibliography,  p.  127,  for  references  to  technical  works  describing  the  more  skilled 
Pupations. 
'^  Liater,  the  descriptions  were  read  and  criticized  by  officials,  including  superintendents  and  em- 
oyment  managers,  in  a  number  of  the  factories  where  the  studies  were  made. 
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minors  were  found  doing.  But  every  effort  has  been  made  to  select 
typical  processes,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  illustrations  fairly 
represent  the  occupations  of  young  persons  in  the  factories  studied. 

The  occupational  descriptions  were  supplemented  by  information 
obtained  from  employment  managers  as  to  the  general  or  technical 
education  and  the  industrial  experience  needed  for  the  type  of  opera- 
tion described,  as  well  as  the  time  required  for  learning  and  becoming 
proficient  in  its  performance.  The  occasional  wide  variations  of 
opinion  found  were  probably  due  less  to  actual  differences  in  stand- 
ards than  to  the  fact  that  some  occupations  nominally  identical  in 
reality — owing  to  a  difference  in  the  tools  used  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
product — required  more  training  and  skill  in  one  factory  than  in 
another. 

In  order  to  show  how  each  process  relates  to  the  work  of  the  factory 
as  a  whole,  the  discussions  of  the  specific  occupations  studied  are 
arranged  under  the  departments  in  which  the  workers  are  usually 
found.  The  departments  are  taken  up  as  far  as  possible  in  an  order 
corresponding  to  the  factory  organization  for  production,  as  follows: 
(1)  Engineering  department;  (2)  pattern  shop;  (3)  foundry;  (4) 
core  room;  (5)  casting-cleaning  department;  (6)  forge  shop ;  (7)  heat- 
treat  department;  (8)  machine  shop;  (9)  tool  room;  (10)  sheet-metal 
department;  (11)  paint  shop;  (12)  trimming  and  top-making  depart- 
ments; (13)  inspection  department;  (14)  assembly  department;  (15) 
testing,  adjustment,  and  final-repair  department;  (16)  other  depart- 
ments. 

No  one  general  outline,  however,  could  be  entirely  accurate  in 
detail  for  every  plant,  as  production  methods  varied  slightly 
in  each  one.  None  of  the  factories  visited  included  all  these  depart- 
ments, some  because  the  product  did  not  demand  all  types  of  work, 
others  because  certain  of  the  parts  used,  such  as  forgings  or  castings, 
were  purchased  instead  of  manufactured. 

THE  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

Work  done. — In  the  engineering  department  are  designed  all  the 
products  which  are  to  be  made  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  any  special 
tools,  jigs,  dies,  or  fixtures  necessary  to  their  production.  Drawings 
and  blue  prints  are  made  for  the  pattern  shop,  the  machine  shop, 
and  any  other  department  doing  work,  on  any  part.  In  automobile- 
body  factories  and  other  factories  producing  parts  on  special  con- 
tract, however,  designs  and  working  drawings  of  the  parts  ordered 
may  be  furnished  by  the  purchaser.  All  experimental  work  of  the 
factory  is  done  here,  and  materials  used  in  the  factory  are  tested. 

Minors  employed. — In  the  factories  studied  13  minors  were  em- 
ployed as  draftsmen  and  designers,  3  as  chemists,  a  few  in  testing 
materials  for  use  in  the  factory,  and  a  few  as  blue-print  machine 
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Operators,  blue-print  boys,  and  messengers.  Most  of  the  work  of  the 
engineering  department  demands  such  a  high  grade  of  skill  and  experi- 
ence that  few  workers  under  21  years  of  age  are  employed.  Its  chief 
importance  in  this  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  boys  engaged  in 
other  work  in  the  factory  hope  for  promotion  to  other  positions  in 
this  department  as  tool  designers  or  draftsmen. 

Tool  designer  and  tool  detailer.^ 

Description  of  work, — The  tool  designer  designs  and  makes  working 
drawings  for  special  tools,  jigs,  and  fixtures,  such  as  screws,  turret- 
lathe  fixtures,  milling-machine  tools,  boring  bars,  and  stamping, 
forming,  and  drawing  dies.  The  detailer  draws  in  Retail  from  the 
general  drawing  the  parts  of  any  given  machine. 

Hazards  or  strains. — The  work  involves  eyestrain,  the  exercise  of 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  responsibility,  and  the  usual  physical 
disadvantages  of  an  exacting  sedentary  occupation.  There  is  no 
accident  hazard. 

Requirements. — Thorough  training  in  all  drafting  methods  and 
conventions  and  in  the  accurate  use  of  the  T  square,  triangle,  scale, 
protractor,  and  other  drawing  instruments,  as  well  as  experience  as 
operators  on  the  types  of  machines  for  which  they  are  to  design  tools, 
are  necessary  for  both  designers  and  detailers.  They  must  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials, and  the  relation  of  the  views  of  mechanical  drawings,  and  be 
able  to  make  calculations  and  layouts  and  developments  for  sheet- 
metal  work.  They  must  be  familiar  with  the  common  stock  ma- 
terials (such  as  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  common  sizes  of  stock  iron  and 
steel  rods  and  bars),  the  standard  types  and  sizes  of  drills,  taps,  dies, 
reamers,  and  gear  cutters,  know  the  meaning  of  the  common  shop 
terms  (such  as  drill,  ream,  tap,  bore,  grind,  taper,  face,  finish,  etc.), 
know  the  use  of  reference  books  and  catalogues,  the  principles  of 
pattern  making  and  molding,  and  the  pattern-shop  and  foundry 
notations.  The  work  of  the  detailer  requires  less  responsibility  and 
originality  than  that  of  the  designer. 

Tool  designers  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  The  employers 
interviewed  preferred  boys  with  experience  as  draftsmen,  toolmakers, 
or  machine  hands. 

Learning  period  {tool  designer). — Two  and  a  half  to  four  years; 
from  three  to  six  years  to  become  proficient. 

Assistant  chemist. 

Description  of  work. — The  chemist  in  one  of  the  automobile  fac- 
tories visited  tested  the  chemical  properties  of  samples  of  all  mate- 
rials used  in  the  factory.     The  assistant  chemist  usually  worked 

^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  these  occupations  are  classified  under  draftsmen  and  designers. 
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with  him,  but  on  many  occasions  he  had  to  work  alone  and  take  tlie 
sole  responsibility  of  the  test.  Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  ma- 
terials tested:  Steel  for  phosphorus,  sulphur,  manganese,  and 
carbon;  alloy  steel  for  chromium,  nickel,  vanadium,  and  tungsten; 
high-speed  steel  for  tungsten;  cast  iron  for  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon;  iron  and  steel  for  hardness,  by  means 
of  the  scleroscope  and  the  Brinell  hardness  machine;  brass,  bronze, 
babbitt,  aluminum,  and  German  silver  for  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin, 
antimony,  magnesium,  and  aluminum;  phosphorus  bronze  for  phos- 
phorus and  manganese;  paints,  varnishes,  and  resins  for  oil  content, 
kind  of  oil,  pigment,  and  drier;  lubricating  oils  and  greases  for  flash 
point,  burning*  viscosity,  per  cent  emulsion,  and  per  cent  ash;  cut- 
ting compounds  and  cutting  oils  for  per  cent  mineral  and  per  cent 
vegetable  oil. 

Hazards  or  strains, — Slight  burns  and  minor  explosions  in  handling 
chemicals.  Nervous  strain  due  to  responsibility,  accuracy,  and 
sometimes  speed  in  doing  work. 

Requirements. — Courses  in  chemistry  or  engineering  are  usually 
required,  though  in  some  cases  the  necessary  experience  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  factory. 

Learning  period. — For  chemist  whose  work  is  described  above, 
two  years;   a  longer  period  to  become  proficient. 

Scleroscope  operator. 

Description  of  worJc. — The  testing  of  materials  may  be  subdivided 
into  several  comparatively  simple  operations,  one  of  which  is  the 
determination  of  the  relative  hardness  of  metals,  by  testing  with  a 
scleroscope.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about  a  foot 
long  and  with  an  inside  diameter  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  in 
which  is  a  small  steel  hammer  tipped  with  diamond  and  controlled 
by  a  rubber  bulb  attached  by  rubber  tubing  to  the  top  of  the  glass 
cylinder.  The  operator  places  the  piece  to  be  tested  under  the  base 
of  the  scleroscope  and  lowers  the  glass  tube  until  it  rests  upon  this 
piece.  He  then  squeezes  the  bulb  and  the  hammer  drops;  as  it  hits 
the  hardened  surface  it  rebounds.  The  operator  reads  the  height  of 
the  rebound  as  indicated  on  the  graduated  scale  which  is  on  or  behind 
the  glass  tube  and  records  it.  He  must  read  the  scale  very  quickly 
and  accurately  at  the  moment  the  hammer  reaches  the  height  of  its 
rebound. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Little  danger  is  inherent  in  the  occupation. 
There  may  be  physical  strain  due  to  handling  heavy  material. 

Requirements. — No  technical  education  is  necessary.  Experience 
in  the  factory  as  assembler  or  machine  operator  is  desirable. 

Learning  period. — Two  weeks;    six  weeks  to  become  proficient. 
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Blue-print  machine  operator.^ 

Description  of  work, — The  blue-print  machine  operator  in  one  of  the 
automobile  factories  studied  ran  the  machine  which  made  blue  prints 
from  the  tracings  sent  in  from  the  drafting  room.  He  sat  at  a  ledge 
or  table  attached  to  the  machine  and  fed  the  blue-print  paper  from  a 
roll  in  the  box  below  onto  a  wide,  moving,  endless  belt.  As  the  blue- 
print paper  moved  along  he  placed  the  tracings  on  it.  Paper  and 
tracings  moved  under  a  convex  plate  of  glass  above  which  was  a  row 
of  six  arc  hghts.  After  printing  the  design,  the  machine  carried  the 
paper  under  a  guard,  to  remove  the  tracings,  through  a  stream  of 
running  water  to  develop  it,  and  then  over  a  rack  containing  a  gas 
flame  to  dry.  The  machine  was  motor-driven,  and  the  operator 
regulated  its  speed  by  shifting  a  foot  lever.  He  had  to  know  how  to 
control  the  machine  and  the  proper  speed  at  which  to  run  it. 

Hazards  or  strains. — The  glare  of  the  arc  lights  involves  some  eye- 
strain, even  when  they  are  covered  with  a  hood  to  reflect  the  light 
and  to  protect  the  operator's  eyes. 

Requirements, — An  eighth-grade  education  is  desirable.  Any 
courses  in  drafting  are  valuable.  Sixteen-year-old  boys  or  girls  may 
enter  the  occupation. 

Learning  period, — One  week;    three  months  to  become  proficient. 

THE   PATTERN   SHOP. 

Work  done. — Patterns  to  be  used  in  making  molds  in  the  foundry 
and  core  boxes  for  making  cores  are  made  in  the  pattern  shop.  In 
the  automobile-body  factories,  templates  or  exact  patterns  of  every 
piece  in  the  body,  whether  of  wood  or  metal,  are  made  from  the  sam- 
ple body,  which  has  been  made  up  and  approved  previously. 

Minors  employed. — One  minor  was  reported  as  a  pattern  maker; 
nine  were  pattern  makers'  apprentices. 

Pattern  maker's  apprentice.^ 

Description  of  worTc, — ^An  apprentice  begins  his  training  by  doing 
odd  jobs  about  the  shop,  sorting  and  storing  patterns,  and  helping 
the  other  workers.  As  he  becomes  somewhat  familiar  with  shop 
methods  he  is  given  small,  simple  patterns  to  make.  As  he  works 
with  the  wood  and  the  tools  he  becomes  more  skilled,  so  that  he  is 
able  to  do  something  a  little  more  difiicult.  Later  he  is  put  to  work 
on  patterns  that  require  the  use  of  woodworking  or  metal-working 
niachinery  such  as  the  band  saw,  the  sander,  the  lathe,  the  grinder, 
etc. 


^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machine  operator— Other. 
^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Apprentices. 
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Hazards  or  strains. — ^Machine-shop  hazards.^  Woodworking  ma- 
chinery used  in  making  the  woodern  patterns  is  considered  especially 
hazardous. 

Requirements. — An  eighth-grade  education;  in  addition,  some 
technical  training  is  desired.  Shop  experience  as  a  trucker  or  stock 
boy  is  valuable.     The  work  is  considered  too  hard  for  women. 

Learning  period. — An  apprentice  must  serve  four  years  to  become  a 
journeyman — a  fact  which  indicates  the  skill  demanded.  Much  skill 
and  knowledge  are  needed  to  make  the  pattern  so  that  it  will  come 
out  of  the  mold  easily  (some  have  to  be  made  in  several  pieces  and 
put  together  with  dowel  pins)  and  allow  for  shrinkage  of  the  metal 
as  it  cools  and  hardens. 

THE  FOUNDRY. 

Work  done. — Castings  for  the  heavier  parts  of  machinery  are 
made  in  the  foundry.  Sand  used  in  making  the  molds  is  mixed, 
either  by  machine  or  by  hand;  molds  are  made,  either  at  the  bench 
(small  molds),  on  the  floor  (large  molds),  or  by  machine;  iron,  melted 
in  a  cupola  or  other  furnace,  is  poured  into  the  molds.  When  cool 
the  casting  is  taken  from  the  mold  and  the  loose  sand  knocked  off. 

Foundry  hazards. — In  factories  in  which  there  were  foundries, 
employers  usually  considered  the  work  there  more  hazardous  than 
in  any  other  department.  Danger  of  burns  from  molten  metal,  of 
bruises,  and  of  strain  from  heavy  lifting,  exposure  to  extremes  of 
temperature  and  to  blinding  light  from  molten  metal,  and  the  smoke, 
gas,  and  dust  of  the  workroom  make  the  foundries  unhealthful  and 
often  dangerous  places  in  which  to  work.  In  the  large  foundries  the 
overhead  crane  for  carrying  molten  metal  adds  another  element  of 
danger.  These  dangers  are  guarded  against  in  some  factories  by  fur- 
nishing leggings,  aprons,  and  gloves  to  the  workers  and  by  providing 
and  operating  adequate  ventilating  apparatus. 

Minors  employed. — Six  boys  in  the  establishments  studied  were 
working  as  molders,  a  few  as  apprentice  molders  and  molding- 
machine  operators;  1  was  a  pourer;  105  were  working  in  the  foundry, 
core  room,  or  casting-cleaning  department,  as  laborers,  helpers, 
chippers,  chill-pickers,  rattling-room  laborers,  core  cleaners,  carriers 
or  stackers,  or  wire  boys,  or  at  other  occupations.® 
Molder's  apprentice  and  machine  molder.^ 

Description  of  worTc. — The  apprentice  enters  foundry  work  with 
the  intention  of  learning  the  molder's  trade.  At  the  beginning  he  is 
practically  no  more  than  a  helper,  but,  imlike  an  ordinary  helper, 
he  is  given  some  of  the  simpler  kinds  of  work  the  practice  of  which 
will  help  him  in  advancing  to  more  important  work.     He  learns  the 

6  See  p.  75  et  s^. 

« See  pp.  70-72  for  description  of  work  in  the  core  room  and  tlie  casting-cleaning  department.    In  the 
tabulation  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  laborers  in  the  foundry  and  in  these  two  departments. 

7  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  imder  apprentices  and  molders. 
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method  of  moistening  the  sand  and  mixing  it  before  it  is  made  into 
molds,  how  to  place  the  patterns  in  the  flasks,  how  to  ram  the  sand 
in  the  flasks,  how  to  ventilate  the  mold,  how  to  remove  the  pattern 
from  the  sand,  how  to  set  the  cores,  how  to  use  the  tools  for  repair- 
ing slightly  broken  molds,  how  to  put  on  the  parting  or  facing  sand. 
These  are  all  processes  which  require  care  and  judgment  obtainable 
only  through  experience  in  doing  the  work. 

The  work  of  one  of  the  machine  molders  in  a  large  foundry  con- 
sisted of  making  molds  for  iron  castings  on  the  molding  machine, 
which  was  operated  by  air  pressure.  A  mold  is  a  cavity  (of  the 
same  form  as  the  desired  casting)  made  by  packing  sand  around  a 
pattern  and  then  removing  the  pattern.  The  flask,  or  box-like 
frame  which  holds  the  mold,  consists  of  two  parts  known  as  the 
^^drag,''  or  lower  part,  and  the  ^^cope,'^  or  upper  part.  Each  is 
filled  separately;  the  cope  is  then  placed  on  top  of  the  drag.  To 
make  the  drag,  the  molder  fastened  the  lower  side  of  the  pattern 
to  the  table  of  the  molding  machine  and  put  a  flask  on  the  table 
around  the  pattern.  He  partly  filled  this  flask  with  molding  sand, 
put  in  wooden  pegs  called  ^' soldiers^'  or  gaggers'^  to  hold  the  sand 
together,  filled  the  flask  full  of  sand,  tapped  it  down,  and  smoothed 
it  off.  He  then  gently  pushed  a  small  wire  down  through  the  sand 
to  make  vent  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  gas  when  the  iron  should 
be  poured  in,  and  placed  on  top  a  thin  iron  plate.  There  was  an- 
other table  on  the  machine  above  the  mold,  top  side  down,  which, 
by  turning  a  small  lever,  the  operator  lowered  until  it  lay  flat  on  the 
top  of  the  flask.  He  turned  another  lever  that  caused  both  tables 
and  the  flask  between  them  to  jolt  up  and  down,  thus  packing  the 
sand  tight  in  the  flask.  By  turning  a  third  lever  the  operator  caused 
the  machine  to  revolve  the  tables  and  flask  so  that  the  table  to  which 
the  pattern  had  been  fastened  was  on  top.  The  turning  of  a  fourth 
lever  caused  this  table  to  vibrate  slightly  while  the  one  now  on  the 
bottom  was  being  slowly  lowered;  this  made  it  possible  to  draw  the 
pattern  out  of  the  mcfld  without  breaking  the  sand.  The  drag  was 
then  lifted  by  means  of  the  iron  plate  on  which  it  rested  and  placed 
on  the  floor.  The  molder  wet  the  edges  of  the  mold  with  a  swab 
so  that  the  sand  would  stick  together  and  not  crumble.  Later  he 
inspected  the  mold  and  repaired  and  smoothed  any  broken  edges 
with  a  slicking  tool.  He  also  sifted  a  white  parting  powder  onto 
the  face  of  the  mold  so  that  the  two  halves  would  not  stick  together. 
Several  drags  were  made  at  one  time,  then  several  copes  to  fit  on 
top  of  them.  The  cope  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
drag  except  that  in  making  the  former  a  hole  called  the  ^^  sprue 
hole"  was  cut  from  the  top  of  the  sand  down  to  the  mold  through 
which  the  molten  iron  might  be  poured.  The  complete  operation 
of  making  drag  and  cope  required  about  eight  minutes. 
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Hazards  or  strains, — ^General  foundry  conditions  and  hazards.® 

Requirements, — ^Most  employers  interviewed  preferred  molders 
who  had  had  an  eighth-grade  education.  Others  said  this  was  not 
absolutely  necessary.  School  training  in  foundry  work  or  experi- 
ence in  other  foundries  was  considered  desirable. 

Because  of  the  experience  and  physical  strength  required,  only 
boys  18  years  of  age  or  older  were  employed  as  apprentices  or  as 
molders. 

Learning  'period  {molders). — From  one  to  three  years;  from  two  to 
fom*  years  to  become  proficient.  In  some  factories  molders  were 
required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years. 

Foundry  laborer.^ 

Description  of  worTc. — The  following  description  shows  the  work 
of  a  foundry  laborer  in  one  of  the  establishments  visited.  While 
the  molders  were  making  their  molds  he  shoveled  new  molding  sand 
from  a  bin  onto  his  wheelbarrow  and  wheeled  it  to  the  molders  who 
needed  it.  He  also  wheeled  facing  sand  to  the  molders.  While 
the  iron  was  being  poured  he  shoveled  facing  sand  through  a  screen 
set  up  slantingly. 

Hazards  or  strains. — General  foundry  hazards.  The  work  may 
involve  strain  from  heavy  lifting. 

Requirements. — No  education  is  required,  though  some  employers 
said  they  preferred  workers  with  a  common-school  education.  Ex- 
perience is  not  required,  but  the  work  demands  strength  and  endur- 
ance. 

Learning  period. — Less  than  three  days;  one  day  to  a  week  to 

become  proficient. 

THE  CORE  ROOM. 

Work  done. — In  the  core  room  cores  are  made  to  fit  into  the  molds 
where  holes  or  cavities  in  the  castings  are  desired.  Work  here  is  on 
the  whole  lighter  than  in  the  foundry. 

Core-room  hazards. — There  is  little  accident  hazard.  The  smoke 
and  fumes  from  the  core  ovens  are  annoying  and  possibly  harmful. 

Minors  employed. — Fifteen  boys  and  sixteen  girls  were  employed 
as  core  makers  and  6  boys  as  core  maker^s  apprentices.  (See  also 
page  68  under  ^^ Minors  employed'^  for  core-room  laborers,  helpers, 
etc.) 

Core  maker.^® 

Description  ofworTc. — The  work  done  in  one  of  the  smaller  foundries 
in  making  a  core  for  the  hub  of  an  automobile-engine  flywheel  is  illus- 

8  See  p.  68. 

9  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Laborers  and  helpers—Foundry 
and  core  room. 

10  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Coremakers. 
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tratiye  of  the  core  maker^s  work.  The  worker  first  placed  on  a  table 
in  front  of  him  a  cylindrical  iron  core  box  (inside  diameter  about  8 
inches  and  height  about  6  inches)  which  was  divided  in  halves  and 
held  together  by  thumb  screws.  In  the  bottom  was  a  hole  in  which 
he  inserted  a  seven-eighths  inch  pin  long  enough  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  box.  He  also  inserted  diagonally  two  one-half  inch  rods  through 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  box.  In  the  completed  core  these  rods 
make  one  large  hole  through  the  center  and  four  smaller  diagonal 
holes  leading  from  the  center  to  the  outside  which  allow  the  molten 
iron  to  run  through  to  the  body  of  the  flywheet  After  the  pins 
were  in  place  the  core  maker  filled  the  box  with  core  sand,  packed  it 
down,  and  leveled  it  off  with  a  heavy  plate.  Then  he  laid  the  plate 
on  top,  turned  the  box  over,  rapped  it  to  loosen  the  core,  took  the 
box  apart,  and  removed  the  pins,  leaving  the  core  on  the  plate.  He 
then  lifted  plate  and  core  to  the  rack  on  which  it  was  to  be  baked  in  the 
core-baking  ovens.  After  making  about  15  cores  he  put  kerosene  on 
the  pins  and  on  the  inside  of  the  core  box  with  a  brush  to  prevent  the 
sand  from  sticking  to  them. 

Hazards  or  strains. — General  core-room  conditions  and  hazards. 

Requirements,-— Besides  a  good  elementary  education,  the  core  maker 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  method  of  handling  core  boxes 
and  core  sand.  Experience  as  foundry  or  core-room  laborer  is  of 
value. 

Learning  period, — In  some  factories  it  was  reported  that  the  work 
could  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks,  but  in  others  the  employers  said 
that  two  or  three  years'  experience  was  needed  to  become  proficient. 

THE  CASTING-CLEANING  DEPARTMENT. 

Work  done. — In  the  casting-cleaning  department  the  castings  from 
the  foundry  are  cleaned  and  smoothed  by  sand  blast,  by  grinding,  and, 
if  small  in  size,  by  rattling  (or  tumbling).  Projections  on  the  cast- 
ings may  be  chipped  off  with  a  chisel. 

Casting-cleaning  department  hazards. — The  air  is  likely  to  be 
full  of  dust  from  the  rattling  process  and  from  the  sand  blast. 

Minors  employed. — See  page  68,  imder  Foundry,  minors  employed. 

Rattling-room  laborer." 

Description  of  worTc, — It  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  boys  found 
Working  as  a  rattling-room  laborer  to  pick  up  the  castings  after  they 
liad  been  taken  from  the  rattlers,  load  them  into  a  truck,  and  cart 
them  to  the  bins  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  As  he  unloaded,  he 
sorted  the  different  kinds  and  put  them  in  their  respective  bins, 
throwing  out  the  imperfect  ones. 

For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Laborers  and  helpers— Foun- 
^y  and  core  room. 
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Hazards  or  strains, — Some  physical  strain  is  involved.  The  room 
IS  noisy  and  the  air  full  of  dust.  Slight  bruises  and  scratches  may 
be  incurred  in  handling  the  castings. 

Requirements.— -K  common-school  education  is  preferred  but  is  not 
always  required.     The  work  demands  considerable  strength. 

Learning  'period, — The  work  is  very  easy  to  learn. 

THE  FORGE  SHOP.i^ 

Work  done. — In  this  department,  which  is  known  in  some  factories 
as  the  blacksmith  shop,  parts  requiring  both  lightness  and  great 
strength,  such  as  cam  shafts  or  crank  shafts,  are  forged  out  from  hot 
steel  by  the  action  of  two-part  dies  in  the  steam  hammer.  The 
welding  of  pressed  steel  or  other  parts  may  be  discussed  here,  though 
it  is  not  always  done  in  the  forge  shop. 

FoRGE-SHOP  HAZARDS. — Burns  from  working  with  hot  metal. 

Minors  employed. — Fourteen  minors  were  working  as  heaters,  four 
as  welders,  and  a  few  as  helpers  and  laborers.  Work  as  hammerman, 
forge  man,  or  blacksmith  requires  such  strength  and  skill  that  minors 
can  seldom  qualify. 

Heater.  *3 

Description  ofworlc, — The  heater  observed  in  one  forge  shop  picked 
up  with  long-handled  tongs  the  pieces  of  iron  which  had  to  be  heated 
before  they  were  forged  in  the  steam  hammers,  and  placed  them  in 
the  heating  furnaces.  He  watched  them  to  see  that  they  reached 
the  proper  temperature  for  forging  and  replenished  the  supply  as  the 
hammermen's  helpers  took  out  the  red-hot  pieces.  The  furnaces 
were  gas-heated  ovens  made  of  iron  and  lined  with  fire  brick.  The 
heater  regulated  the  temperature  by  turning  a  valve  in  the  pipe. 

Hazards  or  strains,— Danger  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  work- 
room and  risk  of  burns. 

Requirements, — An  elementary  education  is  desirable  but  not 
always  required.  One  employer  said  that  any  course  dealing  with 
the  carbonization  of  metals  would  be  valuable.  The  work  is  con- 
sidered too  hard  for  women. 

Learning  period, — One  week  or  less;  one  week  to  one  month  to 
become  proficient. 

Blacksmith's  helper.^* 

Description  of  worTc. — ^The  work  of  the  blacksmith^s  helper  in  one 
shop  was  to  assist  the  blacksmith  in  whatever  he  might  have  to  do. 
His  usual  duties  were  to  keep  clear  the  space  around  the  forge, 

12  This  department  is  not  found  in  factories  for  which  forgings  are  bought  outside.    In  one  factory  stndie  , 
however,  the  principal  product  was  drop-forged  parts. 
18  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  occupation  is  classified  under  Heaters. 
"  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  occupation  is  classified  under  Apprentices, 
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keep  the  tools  in  place  when  they  were  not  in  use,  hand  the  tools  to 
the  blacksmith  when  he  asked  for  them,  hold  the  end  of  the  stock  while 
the  blacksmith  was  working  on  it,  and  act  as  hammerman  to  cut  off 
stock  or  to  form  it  while  the  blacksmith  held  the  stock  and  the  cut-off 
or  forming  tool.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  keep  coal  on  hand  for  the 
forge  fire,  and  he  might  at  times  be  given  some  of  the  simpler  black- 
smith work. 

Hazards  or  strains. — The  helper  is  in  danger  of  being  burned  by 
flying  sparks  or  by  accidentally  touching  the  hot  iron  and  of  being 
struck  by  particles  of  iron.  In  hot  weather  the  temperature  in  the 
shop  rises  to  a  dangerous  height.  The  work  requires  strength  and 
endurance. 

Requirements. — Eighth-grade  graduates  are  preferred. 

Learning  period. — The  work  may  be  learned  in  one  day  and  pro- 
ficiency gained  in  a  week  or  less. 

Acetylene  welder  and  electric-arc  welder.^^ 

Description  ofworJc. — The  work  of  the  acetylene  welder  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  description  of  the  welding  of  the  two  halves  of  a  pressed  steel 
automobile  rear  axle  housing.  The  worker  placed  them  in  a  form  and 
tightened  it  so  that  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  two  halves  were 
held  firmly  together.  This  accompHshed,  he  lighted  his  acetylene 
blow  torch  and  adjusted  it  (by  turning  the  screws  which  regulated  the 
amounts  of  oxygen  and  of  acetylene)  until  the  flame  became  blue 
and  produced  heat  sufficient  for  welding. ^^  He  then  held  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  steel  wire  about  a  foot  in  length,  made  especially  for  welding 
of  this  kind,  on  the  crack  between  the  two  halves  of  the  axle  housing, 
and  directed  the  flame  against  the  end  of  the  wire  and  also  against 
the  parts  to  be  welded.  As  the  wire  melted  it  ran  into  the  crack; 
the  metal  edges  of  the  parts  also  melted  slightly  and  ran  together. 
He  continued  this  process  until  the  whole  seam  on  one  side  of  the 
housing  was  welded,  then  revolved  the  form  and  welded  the  seam  on 
the  other  side  in  the  same  manner. 

The  work  of  an  electric-arc  welder  in  the  same  plant  is  an  illustration 
of  another  type  of  welding.  When  inspection  showed  imperfections  in 
the  acetylene-welded  seams  of  the  automobile  rear-axle  housings, 
they  were  sent  to  this  worker  for  repair.  He  first  placed  the  housing 
^>n  a  bench,  the  top  of  which  was  connected  with  one  electrode.  The 
other  electrode  was  connected  to  a  clamp  which  held  the  welding  wire. 
He  switched  on  the  current,  regulated  the  voltage  by  a  rheostat,^*^ 

^^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Blacksmiths,  forge  men^ 
hammermen,  and  welders. 

^^  Acetylene  is  a  gas  produced  by  the  reaction  between  calcium  carbide  and  water.  This  gas  when 
Diixed  with  air  produces  a  very  luminous  flame,  but  when  mixed  with  oxygen  produces  a  heat  intense 
enough  to  weld  steel.  The  temperature  of  the  flame  may  be  varied  by  regulating  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
used.  '■'■'. 

^^  The  rheostat  is  operated  by  turning  a  hand  on  a  dial, 
45198°— 23 6 
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and  holding  the  clamp  by  a  handle  rubbed  the  wire  along  the  seam, 
lifting  it  up  just  enough  to  form  an  arc  between  it  and  the  housing, 
thus  melting  the  wire  and  the  edges  of  the  seam  so  that  they  ran 
together. 

Hazards  or  strains, — ^The  welder  is  liable  to  burns  from  flying 
particles  of  hot  metal.  The  electric  arc  welder  may  also  receive 
slight  electric  shocks.  Dark  goggles  are  usually  worn  to  protect 
the  eyes  from  the  glare  and  flying  sparks.  The  arc  welder  observed 
wore  a  metal  helmet  with  a  glass  front,  which  afforded  much  better 
protection  than  goggles. 

Requirements, — One  of  the  three  manufacturers  who  employed 
minors  as  welders  preferred  eighth-grade  graduates  and  those  who 
had  had  some  technical  training  or  experience  as  welders. 

Learning  period. — One  or  two  months;  from  three  to  six  months 
to  become  proficient. 

THE  HEAT-TREAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Work  done. — In  the  heat-treat  department  tools  are  tempered, 
forgings  toughened  by  casehardening,  dies  hardened,  sheet  metal 
annealed  ready  for  forming,  and  similar  work  done.  The  work  of 
pickling  sheet  metal  and  forgings  (that  is,  treating  with  acid  baths 
in  order  to  remove  scale)  is  sometimes  done  in  this  department, 
sometimes  organized  separately.  Other  divisions  of  the  work  are 
made  to  suit  convenience  in  different  factories. 

Heat-treat  department  hazards. — The  principal  danger  is 
from  burns  or  from  the  acids  used  in  pickling. 

Minors  employed. — Seven  minor's  were  working  as  heat  treaters 
and  seven  as  picklers. 

Acetylene  annealer.  ^^ 

Description  of  worTc. — The  work  of  the  acetylene  annealer  ob- 
served in  one  factory  was  to  anneal  (or  soften  by  heating)  the  metal 
around  a  1-inch  hole  in  a  pressed-steel  automobile  rear  axle  housing 
cover,  so  that  the  operation  of  flaring  this  hole  in  the  punch  press 
would  not  crack  the  metal.  The  annealer  set  up  a  cover  in  a  con- 
venient position  on  his  bench,  adjusted  the  flame  in  the  acetylene 
blow  torch  (see  jp.  73)  and  directed  this  flame  against  the  metal 
around  the  hole  until  it  was  cherry  red  to  a  distance  of  about  1  inch 
around  the  hole.  He  then  put  this  cover  aside  to  cool  slowly  in  the 
air  while  he  repeated  the  operation  on  another. 

Hazards  or  strains, — Goggles  are  worn  to  protect  the  worker's 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  torch  as  he  sits  at  his  bench.  There  is 
some  danger  from  burns. 

!■  For  earnings, 5fifi  Table  7,  page  16,  wlier.ei>ccupation  is  classified  uncLer  Ksat  treat. 
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Requirements. — Eighth-grade   education  preferred.     The  work  is 
too  heavy  for  women  or  for  boys  under  18. 
Learning  period, — ^A  week  or  less;  one  month  to  become  proficient. 

Casehardener's  helper.^^ 

Description  of  worJc, — In  one  factory  the  casehardener^s  helper 
assisted  the  casehardener  in  any  way  possible,  as  by  handing  him 
tools,  cleaning  the  shop,  and  casehardening  small  parts,  such  as  cams. 
In  doing  the  latter  work  he  picked  up  the  cam  with  tongs,  placed 
it  in  a  small  gas  furnace,  and  left  it  there  until  it  reached  a  cherry- 
red  color.  He  then  took  it  out  with  the  tongs  and  rubbed  it  in 
powdered  potassium  cyanide  until  it  was  \  covered  (this  powder 
melts  and  forms  a  thin  film  over  the  cam) .  After  this  he  quenched 
the  cam  in  water  and  allowed  it  to  remain  there  imtil  perfectly  cold. 

Hazards  or  strains. — The  helper  whose  work  is  described  wore 
goggles  to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  fire  and  the  hot 
metal.  In  quenching  the  red-hot  cam  he  must  stand  far  enough 
away  to  avoid  getting  spattered  with  hot  water. 

Requirements. — Eighth-grade  graduates  are  preferred.  In  one 
factory  tool  hardening  was  considered  so  skilled  a  job  that  minors 
were  seldom  able  to  qualify  for  it,  but  in  the  others  visited  hardening 
did  not  require  much  skill. 

Learning  period. — One  week;  six  months  to  become  proficient. 

THE  MACHINE  SHOP. 

Work  done.^ — Parts  from  the  foundry  and  forge  shop  are  sent  to 
the  machine  shop  to  be  machined  to  exact  size  and  finished. 

Machine-shop  hazards. — Danger  from  belts,  shafts,  and  gears, 
and  from  the  moving  parts  of  each  machine  makes  this  department 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  factory.  Hazards  vary  with  the 
different  types  of  machines.  A  large  proportion  of  machine  acci- 
dents occur  on  drill  presses.  Punch  presses  were  named  as  the 
niost  dangerous  machines  because  of  the  large  number  of  dismem- 
berments for  which  they  were  responsible.  The  guards  provided 
almost  invariably  reduce  output;  consequently,  the  operator,  working 
on  piece  rate,  is  tempted  not  to  use  them.  In  one  factory  the  man- 
ager, believing  that  young  workers  had  not  the  ability  to  concentrate 
attention  on  their  work  the  whole  day  through  and  were  therefore 
iHore  liable  to  accident  as  punch-press  operators  than  adults,  took 
all  Workers  under  21  from  the  presses.  Accidents  to  punch-press 
operators  fell  as  a  result  from  an  average  of  two  in  one  month  to  two 
in  the  eight  months  in  which  the  new  policy  had  been  in  effect. 
l^he  use  of  motor-driven  instead  of  belt-driven  machinery;  efficient 

'*  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Laborers  and  helpers— 
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guards  on  all  machines,  shafts,  gears,  and  belts;  and  proper  clothing 
regulations  have  proved  effective  in  reducing  the  hazards. 

Minors  employed.— In  all,  619  minors,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number,  were  employed  as  machine  operators.  As  is  shown 
by  Table  29,  123  of  them  were  working  as  drill-press  operators,  99  as 
grinders,  98  as  lathe  operators,  89  as  milling-machine  operators, 
and  210  as  operators  on  other  kinds  of  machines.  Two  girls  and 
62  boys  were  classified  as  machinists  other  than  repair  men;  of 
these,  38  were  testers,  14  adjusters,  and  12  machine  setters  or  other 
machinists. 

Table  29. — Kind  of  machine  operated,  hy  sex;  minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. 


Kind  of  machine  operated. 


Minors  in  metal- 
manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 


Total.   Boys.    Girls, 


Kind  of  machine  operated. 


Minors  in  metal- 
manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 


Total.   Boys.   Girls. 


Total. 


2,840 


Machine  operators.. 
Drills 


other  1 

Grinders 

External... 

Internal 

Surface 

Hand 

Tool 

Other  1..... 
Milling 

Hand 

Gear 

Other  1 

Lathes 

Turret 

Low  swing. 

Other  1 


619 

123 

4 

119 

99 

21 

8 

2 

1 

27 

40 

89 

3 

15 

71 

98 

20 

2 

76 


2,636 

304 

642 

77 

115 

8 

4 

111 

8 

98 

1 

21 

8 

2 

1 

26 

1 

40 

81 

8 

.  3 

13 

2 

65 

6 

94 

4 

19 

1 

2 

Machine  operators— Contd. 

Boring . 

Broach 

Planers 

Presses , 

Punch-press 

Stamp-press 

Otheri 
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Screw 

Hand  screw 

Automatic  screw 

Others 

Sewing 

Gear  shaper 

Other  shapers 

Shears 

Tapping. 

Thread 

Other  machine  operators . 
Not  machine  operators 


11 
6 
3 

22 
18 
3 
1 

13 

29 

9 

5 

15 

26 

1 

4 

5 

8 

26 

56 

2,221 


1 
4 
5 
6 
11 
46 
1,994 


2 
15 
10 
227 


1  Includes  not  specified. 

Requieements. — Employers  as  a  rule  preferred  operators  who 
had  had  at  least  a  sixth  or  seventh  grade  education  and  several 
preferred  eighth-grade  graduates.  Most  of  them  considered  any 
technical  training  in  machine-shop  work  valuable.  Many  machine 
operators  need  sufficient  knowledge  of  drafting  to  read  simple  blue 
prints. 

Drill-press  operator.^® 

Description  of  work, — ^The  work  of  a  drill-press  operator  in  one  of 
the  machine  shops  visited  was  to  drill  five  holes  in  a  casting,  using 
a  four-spindle,  high-speed  drill  press.  He  put  the  casting  in  a  jig 
made  for  this  partictdar  piece  of  work  and  clamped  the  cover  of  the 
jig  firmly  over  it.  (A  jig  is  a  device  for  holding  work  while  drilling; 
bushings  in  the  jig  indicate  the  size  and  location  of  the  holes  to  be 


^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  xmder  Machine  operators— Drills. 
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drilled.)  Then  he  lifted  the  jig  and  casting  to  the  drill-press  table. 
The  drill  press  was  equipped  with  four  spindles  (devices  to  hold  the 
drilling  tool),  three  holding  drills  of  different  sizes,  and  one  holding 
a  reamer  (a  tool  used  to  enlarge  a  hole) .  The  operator  pulled  down 
on  a  hand  lever  which  brought  the  drill  down  through  the  holfe  in  the 
jig  where  it  bore  on  the  casting  until  the  hole  was  drilled.  He  drilled 
another  hole  with  the  same  drill,  then  two  holes  with  the  drill  next 
larger  in  size  which  was  on  the  second  spindle,  then  a  large  hole  with 
the  drill  on  the  third  spindle.  Through  the  last  hole  he  ran  the 
reaming  tool  which  was  on  the  fourth  spindle.  The  whole  operation 
took  about  four  minutes. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Even  with  the  machine  well  guarded,  there  is 
some  danger  from  breaking  drills  and  from  contact  with  the  moving 
drill.     The  operator  stands  at  his  work  and  must  watch  it  very  closely. 

Requirements. — The  operator  should  be  able  to  read  simple  blue 
prints.  Very  little  skill  is  required,  since  the  holes  in  the  jig  indicate 
the  position  and  size  of  the  holes  to  be  drilled.  In  two  factories  girls 
were  working  as  drill-press  operators. 

Learning  period. — ^As  a  rule  operation  of  the  machine  can  be  learned 
in  a  few  weeks  at  most  and  proficiency  attained  in  a  few  months. 

Surface-grinder  operator.^^ 

Description  ofworTc. — Siurface  grinding  is  the  term  applied  to  grind- 
ing smooth  a  flat  surface.  The  work  of  one  of  the  surface-grinder 
operators  in  an  automobile  factory  was  to  grind  down  the  top  surface 
of  a  die  shoe  until  the  tool  marks  of  the  shaper  used  to  finish  it  were 
ground  off  and  the  surface  left  perfectly  smooth.  The  operator 
placed  the  die  shoe  in  position  on  the  horizontal  table  of  the  grinder, 
where  it  was  held  in  place  by  magnetic  attraction,  adjusted  the  grind- 
ing wheel  to  the  correct  position  by  turning  the  handwheel,  threw 
the  long  hand  lever  that  shifted  the  countershaft  clutch,  shifted  the 
clutch  on  the  machine,  and  when  he  was  sure  that  everything  was  in 
position  shifted  the  small  hand  lever  that  threw  in  the  automatic 
feed.  The  grinding  wheel,  driven  by  a  vertical  spindle,  was  of 
emery  and  measured  14  inches  in  outside  diameter  and  12  inches  in 
inside  diameter.  The  table  of  the  machine  was  automatically  fed 
up  as  it  moved  back  and  forth,  the  amount  of  the  feed  being  adjusted 
by  the  operator  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  foreman. 

Hazards  or  strains, — The  machine  was  well  guarded,  so  that  the 
hazard  was  slight,  although  there  was  some  danger  from  the  breaking 
of  the  wheel  and  from  flying  particles.  Since  this  was  dry  grinding 
there  was  some  dust  in  spite  of  the  suction  pipe  attached. 

Requirements. — See  machine-shop  requirements.  Truckers  and 
rough  grinders  are  frequently  promoted  to  this  position. 

^OT  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machine  operators— Grinders. 
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Learning  period. — Two  to  six  weeks;  six  weeks  to  six  months  to 
become  proficient. 

External  grinder.^^ 

Description  of  work. — This  type  of  grinding  is  illustrated  by  the 
work  of  a  boy  who  was  grinding  piston  rings  on  an  external-grinding 
machine  to  correct  outside  diameter.  To  prepare  the  rings  for  the 
machine  he  slipped  them  on  a  rod  about  an  inch  in  diameter  which 
was  threaded  on  one  end  and  on  the  other  fitted  with  a  flange  or  base 
somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  piston  rings  were  to  be  when 
finished.  He  separated  each  five  rings  by  a  plate  of  the  same  diam- 
eter as  the  base  of  the  rod  and  put  such  a  plate  at  the  end  when  the 
rod  was  filled.  Before  screwing  on  the  bolt  which  held  all  the  rings 
in  place  on  the  rod  he  put  the  whole  in  a  casing,  made  with  its  two 
halves  hinged  together,  and  tightened  the  bolts  of  the  casing  to  bring 
all  the  rings  to  a  uniform  position  concentric  with  the  rod.  By 
tightening  securely  the  nut  on  the  end  of  the  rod  the  rings  were  held 
in  position  and  the  casing  could  be  taken  off.  The  operator  then 
placed  the  rod  with  the  rings  on  it  in  position  between  the  centers 
of  the  grinding  machine,  tightened  it,  and  pushed  the  lever  to  start 
the  machine,  which  revolved  the  work  and  moved  it  automatically 
back  and  forth  against  the  revolving  emery  wheel.  The  wheel  also 
moved  automatically  toward  the  work.  The  operator  had  to  measure 
with  calipers  occasionally  to  determine  whether  the  rings  were 
ground  to  correct  size.  While  the  machine  was  grinding,  the  opera- 
tor set  up  new  work. 

Hazards  or  strains. — On  this  machine  cutting  fluid  was  used,  so 
that  there  was  no  dust  from  the  work.  The  gears,  emery  wheel,  and 
other  moving  parts  were  well  guarded.  Minor  bruises  and  scratches 
might  be  received  while  setting  up  the  work  and  putting  it  in  the 
machine.  The  grinder  stood  all  day,  lifted  the  work  to  the  machine, 
and  had  to  read  the  measurements  carefully. 

Requirements. — Operators  should  have  at  least  a  common-school 
education  and  be  able  to  read  simple  blue  prints  and  to  use  the 
micrometer  calipers.  Boys  at  least  18  years  of  age  were  preferred 
for  the  work. 

Learning  period. — One  to  six  weeks  in  most  of  the  factories  visited, 
but  one  employer  said  that  it  might  take  an  operator  three  years  to 
become  proficient. 

Intomal  grinda*.^^ 

Description  of  'M?orXr.— Internal  grinding  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
work  of  a  boy  who  was  grinding  the  inside  of  a  cylinder.  He  boltea 
a  fixture  plate  to  the  flange  of  the  cylinder,  hooked  cylinder  and 

s'  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classifled  under  Machine  operators— Grinds 
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plate  to  an  air  hoist,  and  raised  them  by  means  of  this  hoist  to  a 
fixture  on  the  machine.  To  this  fixture  he  bolted  the  plate  already 
fastened  to  the  flange  of  the  cylinder.  He  started  the  machine  by 
shifting  a  long  lever  which  reached  to  the  shaft  near  the  ceiling; 
then  shifting  another  lever  on  the  machine  he  started  the  automatic 
feed,  which  caused  that  part  of  the  machine  to  which  the  cylinder 
was  attached  to  slide  back  and  forth.  As  the  cylinder  moved,  its 
inside  surface  came  in  contact  with  a  high-speed  grinding  wheel 
mounted  on  an  eccentric  spindle  which  moved  the  wheel  slowly 
around  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  At  each  revolution  of  this  spindle 
the  operator  gave  the  small  wheel  which  controlled  it  a  quarter  turn, 
causing  it  to  describe  a  larger  circle  and  so  grind  a  little  deeper  into 
the  cylinder.  He  measured  the  inside  diameter  of  the  cylinder  occa- 
sionally with  calipers  through  a  hole  in  the  sheet-iron  guard,  and 
stopped  the  machine  when  the  size  was  correct.  The  whole  opera- 
tion took  about  15  minutes. 

Hazards  or  strains, — Some  of  the  iron  and  emery  dust  got  into  the 
eyes  and  nose  of  the  operator,  in  spite  of  the  suction  hose  attached  to 
the  cylinder  to  carry  it  away.  He  was  in  some  danger  of  being  hit  by 
the  revolving  spindle  while  taking  measurements,  or  by  the  fast- 
moving  belt  which  drives  the  emery  wheel  if  this  belt  should  break. 
The  worker  stood  all  day  and  had  to  watch  the  work  closely  and  read 
measurements  accurately. 

Requirements  and  learning  period. — Same  as  for  external  grinders. 

Reamer-grinder  operator.^^ 

Description  of  worJc. — Tool  grinding  may  be  illustrated  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  work  of  sharpening  plain  fluted  reamers  (tools  used 
on  the  drill  press)  in  one  of  the  large  automobile  factories  visited. 
The  grinder  used  was  a  small  emery  wheel  about  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  running  at  high  speed.  The  opera- 
tor put  the  reamer  between  the  centers  on  the  machine  which  were 
niade  to  hold  it;  pushed  the  lever  controlling  the  cross  feed,  which 
nioved  the  tool  up  to  the  grinding  wheel;  and  pushed  the  lever  con- 
trolling the  lengthwise  feed,  which  moved  the  tool  across  the  grind- 
ing wheel  to  take  the  cut.  Since  the  reamer  was  fluted,  the  edge  of 
each  fluting  had  to  be  ground  to  the  same  angle.  After  grinding 
the  first  edge,  the  operator  read  the  dial  on  the  cross  feed  which  indi- 
cated just  how  far  the  reamer  had  been  moved  toward  the  grinding 
tool  Then  he  revolved  the  reamer  in  its  rest  until  the  edge  of  another 
fluting  was  in  position  and  pushed  the  lever  on  the  cross  feed  till  the 
dial  read  the  same  as  for  the  first  operation.  This  was  repeated  till 
all  the  edges  were  ground. 

*  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  tliis  occupation  is  classified  under  Machine  operators— Grinders. 
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Hazards  or  strain, — The  machine  was  guarded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  the  operator  from  flying  pieces  in  case  the  wheel  should  break. 
Since  no  fluid  was  used  in  grinding  there  was  some  dust. 

Requirements, — Common-school  education  preferred.  Courses  in 
tool  making  and  experience  in  other  kinds  of  grinding  are  valuable. 

Learning  period. — Somewhat  longer  than  for  the  types  of  grinding 
discussed  previously. 

Milling-machine  operator.^^ 

Description  of  worTc. — This  process  may  be  illustrated  by  the  work 
done  in  operating  a  hand  milling  machine  to  mill  the  two  sides  of  a 
block  or  pin  used  as  an  automobile-brake  cable  end.  As  the  block 
came  to  the  operator  it  was  cylindrical;  the  machine  sliced  off  enough 
metal  to  make  two  parallel  plane  surfaces.  A  clamping  fixture 
holding  four  of  these  blocks  at  once  was  fastened  to  the  table  of  the 
machine.  The  two  milling  cutters  on  the  arbor  of  the  machine  were 
spaced  just  far  enough  apart  to  cut  the  two  sides  of  the  block  at  the 
same  time.  The  operator  put  four  blocks  in  the  jaws  of  the  clamping 
fixture  J  fastened  them  securely  by  tightening  the  jaws  with  a  hand 
lever,  and  fed  the  table  of  the  machine  up  to  the  cutter  by  turning  a 
hand  crank.  After  the  cuts  were  completed  on  all  four  blocks,  he 
moved  the  table  back  by  reversing  the  hand  crank  and  took  the 
blocks  from  the  clamping  fixture.  The  complete  operation  required 
about  one  minute. 

Hazards  or  strains. — General  machine-shop  hazards.  Cutting  com- 
pound is  fed  automatically  on  the  tool  while  cutting. 

Requirements. — General  machine-shop  requirements.  Minors  under 
17  were  not  employed. 

Learning  period. — ^About  two  weeks  in  most  factories.  In  one 
factory  three  years  were  required  to  become  proficient,  but  in  most  of 
them  proficiency  could  be  gained  in  less  than  one  year. 

Screw-macliine  operator.^^ 

Description  of  work. — ^The  work  of  a  hand  turret-screw  machine 
operator  in  one  of  the  machine  shops  visited  was  to  cut  off  pieces 
6  inches  in  length  from  a  long  bar  of  round  cold-rolled  steel  stocky 
after  drilling  a  hole  in  one  end,  chamfering  the  edge  of  this  hole, 
and  chamfering  the  outside  edge  of  the  other  end  of  the  piece.  By 
pulling  forward  a  lever  the  operator  drew  the  bar  of  stock  through 
the  lathe  center  up  against  a  stop  in  the  turret  head.  The  turret 
head,  which  was  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  lathe  opposite  the  lathe 
center,  had  six  sides,  of  which  five,  holding  respectively  a  stop,  a 
center  drill,  a  drill,  an  inside  chamfering  tool,  and  another  stop,  were 
used  in  this  operation.     As  the  operator  moved  this  turret  back  by 

^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machine  operators— Milling- 
^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classi^d  under  Machine  operators— Screws 
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hand  lever  it  automatically  rotated  through  60*^,  bringing  the  center 
drill  in  line  with  the  center  of  the  bar.  Then,  as  he  pulled  the  hand 
lever  forward,  the  tool  in  the  turret  head  drilled  the  center  in  the 
revolving  bar.  In  the  same  way  he  drilled  the  hole  and  chamfered 
its  inside  edge.  With  the  hand  lever  he  then  moved  the  work  up 
to  the  stop  (the  fifth  tool  in  the  turret  head)  which  indicated  the 
correct  location  for  the  use  of  the  outside  chamfer  and  cut-off  tools 
held  in  the  tool  posts  of  the  cross  feed,  one  on  one  side  of  the  work 
and  one  on  the  other.  He  operated  first  the  chamfering  tool,  by 
hand  lever,  across  the  machine  in  one  direction,  and  then  the  cut- 
off tool  by  pulling  th«  same  lever  back  again.  The  whole  operation 
required  about  four  minutes.  It  is  similar  to  other  kinds  of  work 
on  a  turret  lathe. 

Automatic  screw  machines  perform  automatically  all  the  opera- 
tions described  above.  The  operator  may  tend  four  or  more  such 
machines,  oiling  them,  regulating  the  flow  of  the  cutting  compound, 
taking  away  shavings  if  they  are  clogging  the  machine,  replacing 
dull  tools  with  sharp  ones,  and  putting  in  new  stock. 

Hazards  or  strains, — Scratches  and  cuts  to  hands  and  fingers  from 
contact  with  the  moving  parts  of  the  machine,  and  injury  to  the 
eyes  from  flying  particles.  Gears  and  motor  on  the  machine 
observed  were  guarded.  Strain  is  involved  in  the  close  watching  of 
the  work  and  in  the  speed  of  production. 

Requirements. — ^Besides  knowing  how  to  control  the  machine,  the 
operator  should  be  able  to  read  simple  blue  prints.  (See  also  general 
machine-shop  requirements.) 

Learning  period. — Generally  a  few  weeks. 

Boring-machine  operator.^^ 

Description  of  worTc. — Operation  of  the  boring  machine  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  work  of  a  boy  who  was  boring  out  the  hub  of  a 
flywheel  casting  on  a  vertical  boring  machine  with  automatic  feed 
down  and  from  right  to  left.  He  fastened  a  hook  into  the  flywheel, 
lifted  it  by  means  of  chain  hoists,  and  rolled  it  to  the  table  of  the 
boring  machine  along  the  track  which  supported  the  hoist.  He 
unfastened  the  hook,  moved  the  wheel  into  place  on  the  table,  and 
fastened  it  there  securely  by  turning  a  crank  in  the  universal  chuck 
(or  clamp),  which  was  located  on  the  table  in  such  a  position  that 
the  center  line  of  the  hub  was  exactly  in  line  with  the  center  of  the 
boring  tool  bar.  He  then  started  the  machine  by  shifting  the  clutch 
on  the  overhead  countershaft  by  means  of  a  long  lever.  He  loosened 
the  turret  head  on  the  machine,  which  contained  three  tools,  by 
Moving  a  hand  lever  and  swung  it  around  until  the  first  boring  tool 

'  ^'<>r  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machine  operators— Other. 
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came  automatically  in  line  with  the  center  of  the  hub.  He  then 
clamped  the  turret  head  firmly  by  hand  lever,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  its  turning  loose,  and  pushed  a  small  gear  into  mesh 
by  hand,  which  caused  the  machine  to  feed  the  boring  tool  automati- 
cally through  the  hub.  This  cutting  operation  finished,  the  operator 
raised  the  turret  by  a  hand  crank  and  revolved  the  head  to  position 
so  that  the  next  boring  bar  was  in  line  with  the  center  of  the  hub. 
Again  he  threw  in  the  small  gear  by  hand  and  this  second  boring  tool 
was  fed  through  the  hub  automatically.  Then,  having  raised  the 
turret  head  and  swung  it  until  the  reamer  was  in  place,  he  fed  the 
reamer  through  the  bored  hole  by  using  a  ha;nd  crank,  oiling  the 
reamer  to  obtain  a  smooth  cut.  After  this  he  released  the  jaws  of 
the  universal  chuck,  raised  the  flywheel  from  the  table  by  the  chain 
hoist,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  pile  of  finished  work.  The  time  of 
operation  was  about  eight  minutes. 

Hazards  or  strains. — General  machine-shop  hazards. 

Requirements. — The  operator  should  be  able  to  read  simple  blue 
prints.     (See   also  general  machine-shop  requirements.) 

Learning  period. — ^Length  of  time  to  become  proficient  varies  from 
a  month  to  three  years,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Punch-press  operator.^^ 

Description  ofworTc. — The  work  observed  was  that  of  forming  on  a 
heavy  punch  press  the  flange  of  a  12-inch  disk.  Two  operators  worked 
at  this  machine,  one  to  insert  the  disl:  and  to  trip  (or  start)  the  machine, 
the  other  to  take  the  disk  out  of  the  machine  after  it  had  been  formed. 
The  first  operator  put  the  disk  on  the  lower  part  of  the  die  between 
four  pins  which  held  it  in  correct  position,  and  then  pressed  down  on 
the  foot  pedal.  This  caused  the  upper  part  of  the  die  to  come  down 
onto  the  lower  part  and  in  so  doing  to  press  the  disk  down  over  it, 
thus  forming  a  flange.  After  the  flange  was  formed  the  upper  half 
of  the  die  moved  up  to  its  original  position  and  the  machine  stopped. 
The  second  operator  then  took  the  work  from  the  die;  sometimes  it 
slipped  off  easily  and  sometimes  it  stuck  so  that  he  had  to  use  a  small 
hook  to  loosen  it. 

Hazards  or  strains. — It  was  impossible  for  the  machine  observed 
to  operate  unless  'the  foot  lever  was  first  pressed,  but  the  danger  was 
that  the  work  might  become  so  monotonous  that  the  operator  would 
thoughtlessly  press  his  foot  on  the  pedal  at  the  wrong  time  and  cause 
an  accident.     (See  general  machine-shop  hazards.) 

Requirements. — ^General  machine-shop  requirements. 

Learning  period. — The  experience  stated  by  employers  as  necessary 
to  become  proficient  as  a  punch-press  operator  varied  from  a  week 
in  one  factory  to  a  year  in  another. 

28  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  page  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machine  operator— Pr^^^' 
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Tapping  and  threading-machine  operators.^^ 

Description  of  work. — ^The  work  of  a  tapping-macMne  operator  in 
one  of  the  automobile  factories  visited  was  to  tap  out  (or  cut)  one-half 
inch  screw  threads  in  specially  shaped  nuts.  The  tapping  tools 
were  held  in  chucks  (or  clamps)  and  projected  upward,  while  the 
nuts  were  held  in  place  by  small  spring  clamping  devices  fastened  to 
spindles  that  projected  downward  in  line  with  the  tapping  tools. 
The  machine  had  five  spindles  so  that  five  nuts  might  be  tapped  at 
one  time.  The  operator  slipped  the  five  nuts  into  the  clamping 
devices,  fastened  them  in  place  on  the  spindles,  and  pushed  down 
on  a  hand  lever  that  pressed  down  the  spindles  and  revolved  them  so 
as  to  make  the  tapping  tools  cut  the  threads  in  the  nuts.  The  amount 
of  travel  of  the  spindles  was  regulated  by  a  stop  on  the  machine; 
when  this  was  reached  the  operator  pulled  up  on  the  hand  lever 
causing  the  spindles  to  reverse  their  rotation  and  screw  the  nuts  off 
the  tap.  A  cutting  compound  was  automatically  fed  into  the  work 
by  a  small  circulating  pump. 

The  hand  threading-machine  operator  observed  was  cutting  screw 
threads  for  about  two  inches  on  the  end  of  a  valve  stem.  He  placed 
the  valve  stem  between  the  jaws  of  the  clamp  in  the  machine  and 
tightened  the  clamp  by  turning  a  hand  wheel,  then  threw  a  small 
lever  on  the  die  which  drew  its  cutting  tools  close  enough  together 
to  make  threads  on  the  valve  stem.  (The  size  was  regulated  by  a 
stop  on  the  machine  already  set.)  Then  he  pushed  the  valve  stem 
into  the  revolving  die  until  the  die  cut  a  few  threads,  after  which  it 
automatically  drew  in  the  stem.  After  about  2  inches  had  been 
threaded  the  operator  spread  the  cutting  tools  of  the  die  by  reversing 
the  lever,  opened  the  clamp  of  the  machine,  and  removed  the  valve 
stem.  Oil  was  automatically  fed  onto  the  die  and  the  valve  stem. 
The  whole  operation  required  about  one  minute. 

Hazards  or  strains, — This  is  one  of  the  simpler  and  less  hazardous 
machine  operations. 

Requirements. — General  machine-shop  requirements. 

Learning  period. — One  day  to  two  weeks;  as  a  general  rule,  one  to 
six  weeks  to  gain  proficiency 

Die  setter.3^ 

Description  ofworlc. — When  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  is  to  be  pxmched 
or  formed,  or  both,  a  die  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  when  its  two 
halves  are  pressed  together  the  piece  will  be  pressed  or  pimched  into 
the  desired  form.  It  is  the  die  setter's  work  to  put  the  die  in  the 
punch  press  and  so  to  adjust  it  that  the  work  will  be  turned  out 

^^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  page  16,  where  these  occupations  are  classified  as  follows:  Tapping,  under 
^^^hine  operator— Other,  and  Threading  under  Machine  operator—Thread. 
^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  page  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machinists— Setters. 
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accurately.  Whenever  a  machine  turns  out  imperfect  work  the  die 
setter  examines  the  die  and  repairs  it  if  possible.  If  it  is  broken  so 
that  it  can  not  be  repaired  in  his  department,  it  is  sent  to  the  die- 
repair  department  of  the  tool  room. 

Hazards  or  strains, — ^The  operator  is  liable  to  accident  while 
repairing  or  setting  the  dies  in  the  machines.  (See  general  machine- 
shop  hazards.) 

Requirements, — Die  setters  should  be  good  mechanics  and  be  able 
to  read  common  shop  blue  prints.  Experience  as  machine  operators  is 
necessary.  (See  also  machine-shop  requirements.)  This  is  one  of  the 
joaore  skilled  of  the  jobs  in  the  machine  shop. 

Learning  period, — ^A  machine  operator  needs  three  months  or  more 
to  become  proficient  as  a  die  setter. 

Set-up  man  for  screw  machme.^i 

Description  of  worTc, — ^The  screw  machine  set-up  man  in  one  of  the 
factories  visited  was  required  to  keep  in  adjustment  one  automatic 
and  five  hand  screw  machines,  of  the  turret  screw-machine  type. 
The  turret  heads  are  hexagon  shaped  with  six  tool  sockets,  one  on 
each  face  of  the  turret.  The  tools  used,  including  center  drills,  drills, 
threading  dies  and  taps,  reamers,  chamfering  tools  and  stops,  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  work  of  the 
set-up  man  was  to  place  in  the  machine  the  long  rod  of  bar  stock 
from  which  the  screws  were  made  so  that  its  center  would  line  up 
exactly  with  the  tool  sockets  in  the  turret,  to  line  up 'the  tools  and 
stops  in  the  turret,  so  that  the  pieces  would  be  cut  to  correct  lengthy 
and  to  adjust  the  travel  of  the  turret  so  that  each  tool  would  do 
exactly  the  work  required  of  it. 

Hazards  or  strains, — ^The  worker's  hands  and  fingers  may  be 
pinched,  cut,  or  scratched  while  setting  up  machines  and  trying  them 
out.     This  also  is  one  of  the  more  skilled  jobs. 

Requirements, — Experience  in  machine  operation,  accuracy,  and 
responsibility,  and  an  understanding  of  blue  prints  of  small  parts. 

Learning  period, — ^Three  years. 

Set-up  man  and  foreman.^^ 

Description  ofworTc, — It  was  the  duty  of  a  set-up  man  and  foreman 
in  one  shop  visited  to  set  up  all  the  machines  in  his  department  and 
to  oversee  all  work  done,  occasionally  checking  the  finished  work  of 
each  operator  to  see  that  it  was  being  done  accurately.  The  following 
were  the  machines  under  his  supervision :  Four  milling  machines,  one 
cam  miller,  three  lathes,  two  drill  presses,  one  piston-ring  slotting 
machine.     He  used  calipers,  micrometers,  scales,  combination  sets 

'1  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  wliere  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machinists— Setters. 
««  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  these  occupations  are  classified  as  follows:  Set-up  man  nnaet 
Machinists— Setters;  foreman  under  foreman  and  superintendents. 
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(composed  of  center  head  and  level),  wrenches,  screw  drivers,  and 
other  tools. 

Hazards  or  strains. — General  machine-shop  hazards. 

Requirements,— As  set-up  man,  the  worker  must  understand  thor- 
oughly the  operation  of  all  the  machines  under  his  supervision,  and, 
as  foreman,  he  must  be  able  to  supervii^e  others,  check  up  work 
readily,  and  teach  new  workers.  This  is  one  of  the  skilled  jobs  of 
the  shop,  to  which  few  workers  under  21  had  advanced. 

Learning  period, — ^Three  years. 

Machine*shop  trucker.^^ 

Description  of  worTc. — ^The  trucker  in  one  shop  visited  was  using  a 
two-wheeled  two-handled  hand  truck  to  move  cylinders  from  one 
machine  to  another  for  the  different  operations.  He  had  to  keep 
16  machines  supplied  with  cylinders. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Physical  strain  from  lifting  cylinders  weighing 
between  50  and  75  pounds  from  the  pile  to  the  floor  and  carrying 
them  from  one  pile  to  another,  and  also  from  lifting  the  handles  of 
the  truck  when  it  was  loaded  with  two  cylinders.  Some  danger  of 
jamming  and  pinching  fingers  and  hands  between  heavy  cylinders. 

Requirements. — Little  education  or  training  was  necessary.  The 
worker  must  learn  the  location  of  the  machines  he  is  to  supply  and 
the  sequences  of  the  operations  performed. 

Learning  period. — ^About  an  hour;  proficiency  gained  generally  in 
a  week. 

THE  TOOL  ROOM. 

Work  done. — ^Tools,  jigs,  dies,  and  fixtures  for  the  machines  are 
made  in  the  tool  room.  Though  more  varied  and  highly  skilled,  the 
work  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  machine  shop. 

Minors  employed. — Fifteen  boys  were  working  as  toolmakers 
and  14  as  apprentice  toolmakers.  Some  of  the  boys  classified  as 
repairmen^*  were  working  in  this  department  as  "tool- trouble '^ 
men  and  die  repairers,  and  at  other  types  of  repair  work. 

Bench  work,  die-repair  man.^^ 

Description  of  worTc. — In  one  of  the  pressed-steel  factories  visited 
dies  which  had  been  broken  in  the  machine  shop  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  not  be  repaired  there  were  sent  to  a  die-repair  man. 
With  each  die  were  instructions  for  repairing  it  and  sometimes  a 
blue  print  of  it.  To  put  these  dies  in  perfect  condition  necessitated 
all-round  machine  work  as  well  as  fitting  and  assembling  on  the  bench. 

Hazards  or  strains. — General  machine-shop  hazards. 

For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Laborers  and  helpers— 
iruckers. 

^  See  Table  7,  under  Machinists,  for  numbers  employed. 
For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machinists — Repair. 
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Requirements. — A  common-school  education  with  preferably  a 
high-school  or  trade-school  course;  ability  to  read  comparatively 
difficult  shop  blue  prints,  and  experience  in  operating  all  the  com- 
mon machine-shop  machines. 

Learning  period, — ^Two  to  four  years. 

♦ 
THE  SHEET-METAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Work  done. — In  automobile-body  factories  the  sheet-metal  depart- 
ment, where  metal  parts  are  cut  and  formed  to  fit  over  the  wooden 
body,  is  an  important  one.  In  other  factories  also,  which  use  sheet 
metal  in  manufacturing,  the  metal  parts  must  be  cut,  formed,  and 
punched. 

Sheet  metal  department  hazards. — The  machines  used  are 
dangerous,  particularly  the  small  punch  presses. 

Minors  employed. — Twenty-three  boys  were  employed  as  sheet- 
metal  workers  and  a  few  as  hammerman  ^s  helpers,  rotary-sheer 
operators,  punch-press  operators,  or  laborers  and  helpers.  (For 
discussion  of  punch-press  operators,  see  page  82.) 

Sheet-metal  marker.^^ 

Description  of  worTc, — The  sheet-metal  marker  in  an  automobile- 
body  factory  marked  out  on  sheet  iron  the  shapes  used  in  making 
up  the  metal  parts  of  the  automobile  bodies.  He  laid  the  sheet 
iron  on  a  table  made  especially  for  this  work,  placed  a  template  or 
pattern  on  top  of  the  sheet  iron,  and  marked  all  around  it  with  a  steel 
marker,  thus  transferring  the  outline  of  the  template  to  the  sheet 
iron.  He  had  a  number  of  differently  shaped  templates  and  tried 
to  fit  them  on  the  metal  in  such  a  way  as  to  waste  as  little  of  it  as 
possible. 

Hazards  or  strains, — ^Little  hazard  in  this  occupation. 

Requirements, — Little  skill  necessary. 

Learning  period, — Proficiency  can  be  acquired  in  about  one  day. 

Rotary-shear  operator.^^ 

Description  of  worTc, — The  work  of  the  rotary-shear  operator  in 
the  same  factory  was  to  guide  a  sheet  of  metal  through  the  rotary 
shears  so  that  a  piece  would  be  cut  out  according  to  the  design 
marked  on  the  metal  by  the  marker.  The  rotary-shear  machine 
has  two  revolving  disks  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  very 
hard  tool  steel.  They  are  sharpened  on  the  edges  and  adjusted  to 
cut  like  a  pair  of  shears.  A  table  is  provided,  the  top  of  which  is 
in  line  with  the  point  where  the  edges  of  the  two  wheels  meet. 
The  operator  placed  on  this  table  the  sheet  to  be  cut  and  guided  it 

36  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Sheet-metal  workers. 
*7  For  fiaruings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machine  operators-'Otbsf' 
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through  the  shears  so  that  the  disks  would  cut  along  the  line  drawn 
on  the  sheet. 

Hazards  or  strains. — ^The  operator  wore  gloves  to  protect  his 
hands  in  handling  the  sheet  metal.  He  had  to  watch  the  work 
closely  to  guide  it  between  the  shears  exactly  on  the  marked  line. 

Requirements, — Eighth-grade  graduates  were  preferred.  Boys 
under  18  were  not  employed.     Experience  as  a  helper  was  required. 

Learning  period.— About  a  year  is  necessary  to  become  proficient. 

Hammerman's  helper.^^ 

Description  ofworJc. — In  forming  the  cowl,  the  rear  end,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  automobile  body,  the  sheet  iron  can  not  merely 
be  bent  to  shape  but  must  be  formed;  that  is,  parts  of  it  must  be 
stretched  to  give  the  correct  shape;  this  must  be  done  very  smoothly 
so  that  there  will  be  no  wrinkles  or  seams.  The  work  is  done  in  the 
power  bumping  hammer.  Two  helpers  stand  one  on  each  side  of 
the  hammerman  and  hold  up  the  sheet  iron  so  that  he  may  devote 
his  attention  to  guiding  it  under  the  hammers. 

Hazards  or  strains, — Physical  strain  of  holding  up  the  heavy  metal. 
The  workers  wear  gloves  while  handling  the  sheet  iron.  Noise  from 
the  bumping  hammers  is  loud  and  incessant. 

Requirements. — The  work,  while  not  skilled,  requires  such  strength 
that  boys  under  18  and  women  are  not  employed. 

Learning  period. — ^A  few  minutes;  proficiency  gained  in  a  week. 

Sheet-metal  flanger.^^ 

Description  of  worTc. — ^The  work  of  one  of  the  sheet-metal  flangers 
in  an  automobile-body  factory  was  to  tiu*n  down  an  edge  or  flange 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  on  a  piece  of  No.  24-gauge  sheet  iron 
to  be  used  for  the  automobile  rear-wheel  housing.  The  Sanger  laid 
the  panel  of  sheet  metal  to  be  flanged  upon  a  thick  cast-iron  form, 
the  top  and  edges  of  which  conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  fin- 
ished work.  Stops  were  provided  that  allowed  the  edge  of  the 
sheet-metal  panel  to  extend  the  necessary  distance  beyond  the  form. 
To  hold  the  panel  firmly  in  place  the  Sanger  brought  down  on  top 
of  it  -another  form  made  in  the  same  shape,  hinged  to  the  first,  and 
clamped  them  together.  He  then  hammered  down  the  edge  with  a 
wooden  hammer  until  it  was  smooth. 

Hazards  or  strains. — ^The  worker  observed  wore  gloves  to  protect  his 
liands  from  cuts  and  stratches. 

Requirements. — Eighth-grade  graduates  were  preferred.  Boys 
^i^der  17  were  not  employed. 

Learning  period. — ^Two  days;  a  week  to  become  proficient. 

For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Laborers  and  helpers— Otheri 
^or  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Sheet-metal  workers. 
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Door  paneler.^^ 

Description  of  work. — A  door  paneler  in  an  automobile-body  factory 
visited  was  attaching  hinges  to  the  frame  of  an  automobile  door  and 
putting  the  sheet-iron  covering  over  the  outside  of  the  door.  He 
placed  the  wooden  doorframe  (already  fitted  with  the  latch)  on  a 
form  which  rested  on  a  bench  and  was  just  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate it.  Then  he  pulled  down  a  lever  which  lowered  upon  the 
doorframe  a  clamping  device  with  four  stops  to  hold  the  frame 
firmly  in  place  in  the  form  and  put  the  two  hinges  in  slots  provided 
for  them,  so  as  to  make  their  flanges  flush  with  the  frame.  He  next 
drilled  the  bolt  holes  with  an  air  drill.  He  started  the  drill  by  turning 
a  lever  which  let  in  compressed  air  and  pressed  its  point  on  the  spot 
where  the  hole  was  to  be  drilled.  Next  he  put  in  the  eight  stove  bolts, 
four  for  each  hinge.  On  each  bolt  he  put  one  plain  washer  against 
the  wooden  frame,  one  lock  washer  and  a  nut,  then  screwed  in  the 
bolt  and  tightened  it  with  a  spiral  screw  driver.  After  putting  the 
hinges  on  the  frame,  he  released  the  clamp  that  held  it  and  took  it 
out  of  the  form.  Then  he  placed  on  the  form  a  panel  of  sheet  iron 
already  shaped  to  fit  the  frame,  laid  the  frame  on  it,  and  by  means 
of  the  clamping  device  before  used  pressed  the  frame  down  into  the 
panel.  With  small  nails  he  then  nailed  the  flange  of  the  panel  to  the 
edge  of  the  doorframe,  holes  being  provided  in  the  flange  for  this 
purpose.     The  operation  required  about  five  minutes. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Possibility  of  minor  bruises  and  cuts.  Physical 
strain  from  standing  all  day;  nervous  strain  of  rapid  production. 

Requirements. — Eighth-grade  graduates  are  preferred.  Boys 
under  18  are  not  employed. 

Learning  period. — Six  weeks;  two  months  to  become  proficient. 

Body  finisher. 

Description  of  worJc. — ^The  work  of  a  metal-body  finisher  in  one  of 
the  establishments  visited  was  to  smooth  the  metal  part  of  the 
automobile  body  so  that  no  rough  places  or  bumps  would  show  after 
it  was  painted.  The  body  came  to  this  department  with  all  hollows 
and  dents  that  could  not  be  straightened  out  filled  with  Babbitt 
metal.  The  finisher  went  over  the  whole  surface  smoothing  it  down 
with  files  of  different  grades,  some  coarse  and  some  fine.  If  con- 
siderable filing  had  to  be  done  he  used  first  a  coarse,  fast-cutting  fik 
until  the  projection  was  nearly  removed,  then  a  finer  file  for  finishing- 
In  filing  a  surface  of  such  breadth  that  the  ordinary  file  handle  would 
interfere  with  the  strokes  of  the  file,  he  used  a  special  handle  called 
a  *^  surface  file  holder.  ^ ' 

Hazards  or  strains. — ^Little  hazard  involved. 

40  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Sheet-metal  workers. 
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Requirements, — Little  special  knowledge  required.  One  employer 
preferred  eighth-grade  graduates;  another  required  literacy  only. 
Boys  of  16  or  18  were  sometimes  employed,  but  the  job  required  such 
strength  and  skill  that  not  many  minors  were  qualified. 

Learning  period. — One  to  three  weeks;  six  weeks  to  three  months 
to  become  proficient. 

Sheet-metal  bench  jobber.*^ 

Description  ofworJc, — ^A  sheet-metal  bench  jobber  does  the  general 
sheet-metal  work  for  the  factory  and  often  belongs  to  the  factory 
maintenance  department.  He  must  be  an  all-round  sheet-metal 
worker  and  tinsmith,  since  his  work  is  to  make  up  from  blue  prints, 
drawings,  or  sketches  the  ventilating  flues,  eave  troughs,  and  sheet- 
metal  parts  required  about  the  factory.  He  lays  out  the  work, 
cuts  it,  and  puts  it  together,  soldering  the  joints  when  necessary. 
In  addition  to  doing  bench  work,  he  also  may  help  to  install  the  work. 

Hazards  or  strains. — ^The  sheet-metal  jobber  may  receive  slight 
cuts,  scratches,  or  bruises  from  the  sheet  iron,  and  bums  from  hot 
solder.     He  is  in  danger  of  falling  while  installing  work. 

Requirements. — ^Ability  to  read  blue  prints  and  to  do  sheet-metal 
drafting,  including  triangulation. 

Learning  period. — ^A  five  years  ^  apprenticeship  was  required  in 
one  factory  visited. 

THE  PAINT  SHOP. 

Many  metal  products  must  be  cleaned,  painted,  or  varnished  before 
shipment,  and  although  this  is  not  strictly  metal  work,  in  the  auto- 
mobile factories,  the  priming,  rubbing,  sanding,  varnishing,  enamel- 
ing, and  painting  of  the  body  form  an  important  part  of  the  factory 
process.  Some  of  the  work  is  done  by  dipping,  some  by  spraying, 
some  by  hand  painting.  The  hazards  are  those  usually  incident 
to  using  paint  and  varnish.  In  the  factories  visited  17  minors  were 
employed  as  painters  and  10  as  dippers,  sprayers,  rubbers,  or 
Sanders. 

THE  TRIMMING  AND  THE  TOP-MAKING  DEPARTMENT. 

In  automobile  and  automobile-body  factories  producing  a  finished 
body  the  upholstered  cushions,  seats,  and  backs  are  made  and  put 
111  place  on  the  body  in  the  trim  shop.  In  such  factories  there  is 
^Iso  a  top-making  department  where  tops  are  built  over  the  bows 
and  sockets.  This  work,  while  not  belonging  strictly  to  metal 
Manufacturing,    is    a    necessary    part    of    automobile    production. 

orty-f our  girls  and  60  boys  were  working  as  trimmers  in  the  estab- 
Jishments  included  in  the  survey;  18  of  the  boys  were  working  as 
oow  coverers  or  top  builders. 

or  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Sheet-metal  workers. 
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THE  INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT. 

WoBK  DONE. — In  the  inspection  department  parts  are  inspected 
to  see  that  they  are  ready  for  use.  In  some  factories,  however,  this 
work  is  done  in  each  department  as  one  of  the  last  processes  in  the 
production  of  each  part.  Sometimes  long  forgings  or  tools  are 
straightened  in  this  department  if  inspection  shows  them  not  to  he 
quite  true. 

Inspection-department  hazards. — Relatively  small,  except  for 
minor  cuts  and  bruises  in  handling  the  material. 

Minors  employed. — While  only  14  minors — all  boys — ^were  work- 
ing as  final  inspectors,  213  boys  and  83  girls  were  doing  other  kinds 
of  inspection  work. 
Iiispector.^2 

Description  of  work, — ^A  simple  kind  of  inspection  work  is  illus- 
trated by  the  work  of  a  girl  in  one  of  the  pressed-steel  plants,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  look  over  small  sheet-metal  parts  and  count  them  after 
they  came  from  the  shop  and  before  they  went  to  the  stock  room. 
The  inspector  sat  at  a  bench  with  high  board  sides  where  the  parts 
to  be  inspected  were  dumped.  She  passed  the  parts  rapidly  through 
her  hands,  counting  the  perfect  ones  and  dropping  them  in  a  box, 
and  throwing  the  culls  on  a  pile  of  scrap. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Only  general  factory  hazards  are  involved. 
The  work  requires  close  attention  and  is  monotonous.  Some  eye- 
strain. 

Requirements, — ^The  worker  had  to  be  able  to  count  and  to  recognize 
flaws,  cracks,  or  misshapen  parts. 

Learning  period. — Generally  one  to  two  weeks;  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  become  proficient  at  simple  kinds  of  inspection. 
Body  mspector.^2 

Description  of  worJc, — ^The  body  inspector  in  one  establishment 
inspected  thoroughly  the  automobile  bodies  which  were  bought 
outside.  He  first  measured  up  the  body  with  special  gauges  to  see 
that  all  important  points  were  located  accurately.  He  then  examined 
the  woodwork  inside  to  see  that  good  material  had  been  used  and 
that  all  the  screws  were  well  put  in.  The  outside  was  then  inspected 
for  dents  or  mars  that  could  not  be  covered  by  paint.  If  below 
the  required  standard,  the  body  was  rejected  and  sent  back.  If  i*^ 
could  be  repaired  in  the  factory,  the  inspector  sent  it  to  the  body- 
repair  department  with  a  tag  describing  the  defects.  _ 

Hazards  or  strains, — Only  general  factory  hazards  are  involved. 

Requirements, — ^This  worker  should  be  familiar  with  the  specifi- 
cations for  the  bodies  he  handles  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  wood 
and  metal  used  in  their  construction. 

Learning  period. — ^Two  weeks;  six  weeks  to  become  proficient. 

*3  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Inspectors— Other. 
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Work  done. — ^After  parts  are  finished  they  must  be  assembled. 
In  factories  producing  only  simple  parts  no  assembly  is  necessary, 
but  in  those  producing  a  finished  machine,  automobile,  or  engine, 
assembly  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work. 
In  one  of  the  automobile  factories  visited  practically  all  the  parts 
of  the  car  with  the  exception  of  the  engine  were  purchased  outside, 
and  the  factory  was  little  more  than  a  large  assembly  plant. 

First  is  the  work  of  subassembly,  which  consists  of  putting  together 
small  parts  such  as  front  axles,  rear  axles,  transmissions,  steering 
gear,  governors,  etc.  The  subassemblies  are  then  put  together  to  make 
the  finished  machine.  In  automobile  factories  the  frame  is  put  on  a 
slowly  moving  conveyor  and  as  the  partly  finished  car  moves  past 
him  each  worker  does  one  particular  piece  of  work  on  it.  Several 
departments  may  be  organized  for  various  kinds  of  assembly  work — 
such  as  subassembly,  engine  erecting,  outfit  assembly,  and  final 
assembly. 

Assembly-department  hazards  or  strains. — ^Minor  cuts  and 
bruises. 

Minors  employed. — In  all,  231  minors  (196  boys  and  35  girls) 
were  working  as  assemblers;  of  these,  64  were  motor,  final,  or  outfit 
assemblers;  32  were  body  assemblers,  and  135  were  doing  other  kinds 
of  assembly  work. 

Assembly-department  requirements. — ^Most  of  the  employers 
interviewed  preferred  eighth-grade  graduates;  one  specified  seventh 
or  eighth  grade,  and  three  did  not  require  so  much  education. 
Though  a  few  employed  assemblers  16  years  of  age,  most  wanted 
boys  or  girls  of  18  years  or  over.  Experience  as  trucker,  stock  boy, 
or  messenger  is  valuable. 

Brake-band  assembler.** 

Description  of  work. — ^The  work  of  a  boy  who  was  assembling  auto- 
i^obile  brake  bands  is  illustrative  of  one  of  the  simpler  types  of 
assembly.  The  brake  band  is  a  piece  of  band  iron,  about  2J  inches 
^de  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  in  the  shape  of  a  circle  about 
W  inches  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  provided  with  small  rivet  holes, 
countersunk  on  the  inside  of  the  band.  The  brake-band  lining  fits 
around  the  outside  of  this  brake  band.  The  rivet  holes  are  punched 
through  the  lining  and  copper  rivets  put  in  by  a  machine  so  con- 
structed that  a  small  plunger  slipping  down  through  the  hole  in  the 
"and  cuts  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  lining;  then  the  rivet  comes  up 
^  place  and  is  pressed  through  both  holes.  The  entire  operation 
took  place  as  the  operator  held  the  band  and  lining  together  under 
the  plunger  of  the  machine  and  first  pressed  down  on  the  foot  lever  and 

For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  15,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  un4er  A^^^mhlers— Other. 
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then  released  it.  About  12  rivets  were  put  in  each  band.  After  the 
operator  had  put  the  rivets  in  several  brake  bands,  he  took  them  to 
the  power-driven  riveting  machine,  placed  each  rivet  in  turn  on  the 
center  of  the  table  of  the  machine,  and  pressed  down  on  a  foot  lever. 
A  small  plunger,  actuated  by  a  cam,  beat  on  the  head  of  the  rivet 
with  blows  in  rapid  succession,  thus  battering  it  down  smooth.  The 
time  necessary  for  both  operations  on  one  brake  band  was  about  one 
minute. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Hazard  in  this  occupation  is  slight. 

Requirements, — While  the  job  is  a  simple  one  workers  are  preferred 
who  have  had  experience  as  assemblers.  (See  also  Assembly-depart- 
ment requirements.) 

Learning  period, — ^A  month  to  become  proficient. 

Filial  assembler.^5 

Description  of  worTc. — One  type  of  final  assembly  is  illustrated  by 
the  work  of  an  assembler  in  an  automobile  factory  who  was  putting 
the  wiring  harnesses  (wires  for  the  electrical  connections)  in  place  on 
the  chassis  of  the  car  and  making  the  proper  connections.  The  wires 
came  to  him  already  assembled,  with  terminal  clips  and  with  the 
flexible  cable  covering  where  necessary,  so  that  all  that  was  left  for 
him  to  do  was  to  put  them  in  place,  secure  them  to  the  frame  with 
steel  clips,  and  connect  the  terminal  clips  in  their  proper  places. 

Hazards  or  strains, — ^Little  hazard  involved. 

Requirements . — See  Assembly-department  requirements. 

Learning  period. — ^A  week  to  a  month  to  become  proficient. 

Gasoline-engine  erector.*^ 

Description  of  worTc. — In  one  factory  which  produced  gasoline 
engines  for  general  utility  work  the  assembly  (or  erection)  of  gasoline 
engines  was  done  by  two  erectors  working  together.  They  first 
slipped  the  shafts  of  the  subassemblies  (the  valve-lifting  lever  assem- 
bly, the  timing-lever  assembly,  and  the  brake-latch  assembly)  into 
reamed  holes  in  the  engine  base  and  secured  them  in  place  by  set 
screws  through  the  bosses  which  held  them.  They  next  attached  the 
gas  pipe  with  two  cap  screws  and  screwed  the  brass  tube  with  its 
fitting  into  the  base.  A  pipe  plug  was  screwed  into  the  opening  for 
filling  the  base  with  gasoline.  The  exhaust  to  the  muffler  nipple  was 
screwed  into  place.  The  connecting  rod  was  bolted  to  the  crank 
shaft,  the  carburetor  put  on,  the  priming  apparatus  screwed  in  place 
on  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  lubricator  pipe,  which  oils  the 
piston,  screwed  into  the  side  of  the  cylinder.     The  cylinder  was  lifted 

<5  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  15,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Assemblers^Motor,  final,  aQo 
outfit. 
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slightly  while  a  cylinder  flange  gasket  was  inserted  between  the 
flanges  of  the  cyhnder  and  the  base.  The  cylinder  was  then  securely 
fastened  to  the  base  with  four  large  cap  screws.  Next  the  breather 
was  put  on,  two  grease  cups  and  the  valves  and  valve  cages  screwed 
into  place,  and  the  hand-hole  cover  put  on.  After  everything  was 
assembled,  the  engine  was  tested  for  electrical  contacts  by  means  of 
wires  from  a  storage  battery.  This  completed  the  operation,  which 
required  about  If  hours. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Minor  accidents,  such  as  bruises  and  scratches. 

Requirements, — The  workers  had  to  know  how  to  put  the  parts 
together  and  understand  something  of  the  working  of  the  engine. 
Boys  of  20  or  over  were  preferred.  (See  also  Assembly-department 
requirements.)  ^ 

Learning  period. — Several  weeks;  proficiency  gained  in  three 
months. 

Outfit  assembler.*^ 

Description  ofworJc, — The  outfit  assembler  in  the  same  factory  was 
mounting  a  3-horsepower  stationary  gasoline  engine  and  a  double- 
acting  horizontal  water  force  pump  on  a  common  base.  He  put  the 
pump  on  the  base  in  the  proper  position  and  marked  the  location  of 
four  pump  bolt  holes.  He  then  took  the  pump  off  the  base,  put  the 
base  on  a  small  truck,  and  hauled  it  to  the  drill  press,  where  he  drilled 
the  bolt  holes.  Next  he  took  the  base  back  to  his  bench,  set  the 
pump  in  place  again,  and  put  in  two  of  the  bolts.  Then  he  set  the 
engine  on  the  base  in  the  proper  location,  lining  it  up  in  such  a  way 
that  the  connecting  rod  of  the  engine  was  in  exact  line  with  the 
piston  rod  of  the  pump  and  that  the  wrist  pin  on  the  back  gears  of 
the  engine  would  be  farthest  from  the  pump  when  the  piston  rod  of 
the  pump  was  out  to  the  end  of  the  travel  of  the  piston.  He  marked 
the  location  of  the  engine  bolts  in  the  base  and  also  in  the  short 
sub-base  which  supported  one  side  of  the  engine,  and  drilled  the  holes 
m  both.  After  taking  the  base  and  sub-base  back  to  the  bench  again, 
he  bolted  the  pump  and  engine  securely  to  them  and  babbitted  the 
connecting-rod  bearing  on  the  wrist  pin  of  the  engine  back  gear. 
The  time  of  the  complete  operation  was  3 J  hours. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Bruises,  scratches,  and  small  cuts.  Some 
hazard  is  involved  in  operating  the  drill  press. 

Requirements. — See  Assembly-department  requirements. 

Learning  period. — One  week.  One  employer  promoted  factory 
stockmen  or  truckers  to  this  job. 

*'^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  lo,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Assemblers— Motor,  final, 
and  outfit. 
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Work  done. — In  factories  producing  finished  machines,  each  one 
is  tested  and  inspected  before  shipment  to  see  that  all  parts  are  in 
working  order  and  that  the  necessary  final  adjustments  and  repairs 
have  been  made.  In  automobile  factories  the  engine  is  tested  before 
it  is  mounted  on  the  frame  and  the  car  is  tested  after  it  is  completely 
assembled. 

Minors  employed. — ^Thirty-eight  minors  were  reported  as  testers, 
14  as  adjusters,  and  97  as  repair  men.  Some  of  the  last  may  not 
have  been  doing  final  repair  work;  they  may  have  been  employed  in 
other  departments. 

Rear-axle  final  adjuster.^ 

Description  of  work, — ^The  work  of  the  rear-axle  final  adjusters  in 
one  of  the  automobile  factories  visited  was  to  adjust  the  rear  axle 
drive  pinion  to  the  differential  drive  gear  so  that  they  would  run  as 
quietly  and  smoothly  as  possible  under  conditions  varying  from  no 
load  to  full  load.  Two  operators  worked  together,  one  to  take  care 
of  the  electric  switchboard,  the  other  to  adjust  the  position  of  the 
drive  pinion.  In  place  of  the  rear  wheels,  the  axle  to  be  tested  was 
provided  with  two  pulleys,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  diameter  of  the 
tires  used.  Belts  to  run  on  these  pulleys  were  suspended  from 
pulleys  on  a  shaft  near  the  ceiling  which  was  connected  with  an 
electric  generator.  The  axle  was  driven  by  an  electric  motor  through 
a  propeller  shaft  and  the  transmission  regularly  used  on  that  type 
of  car,  thus  providing  the  same  condition  of  drive  as  found  on  the 
finished  automobile.  The  adjusters  drew  the  rear  axle  over  to  the 
test  rack  on  a  small  truck,  slipped  the  drive  belts  on  the  axle  pulleys, 
and  swung  the  axle,  supported  by  the  belts,  to  the  testing  rack. 
They  attached  the  propeller  shaft  to  the  transmission  and  clamped 
the  axle  securely  in  the  rack.  The  switchboard  man  shifted  the 
transmission  gears  into  low  speed  by  a  lever  and  started  the  motor, 
running  it  slowly  at  first  but  gradually  speeding  it  up.  The  man  at 
the  axle  adjusted  the  gears  at  the  place  of  smoothest  running  by  tight- 
ening or  loosening  an  adjusting  collar  with  a  wrench.  The  other 
worker  then  shifted  the  transmission  to  high  speed  and  put  a  load 
on  the  ceiling  generator  by  slowly  turning  on  lamps  which  caused 
resistance  in  the  circuit.  As  the  speed  and  load  increased,  the  second 
operator  adjusted  the  drive  pinion  to  the  position  of  smoothest 
running  for  all  conditions.  The  time  of  the  complete  operation  was 
about  10  minutes. 

Hazards  or  strains, — Slight  hazard  involved. 

«  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machinists— Adjusters. 
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Requirements, — Preference  is  given  to  workers  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  other  kinds  of  assembly  work.  Eighth-grade  graduates 
are  preferred.     Boys  under  18  are  too  immature  for  the  work. 

Learning  period. — One  month  to  become  proficient. 

Brake  and  cable  adjuster.^^ 

Description  of  worTc, — ^The  brake  and  cable  adjuster  in  the  same 
factory  adjusted  the  brakes  and  the  brake  cables  so  as  to  get  the 
proper  pressure  of  the  brake-band  lining  on  the  brake  drum.  On 
each  end  of  the  rear  axle  there  are  two  shafts,  one  running  through 
the  inside  of  the  other,  which  actuate  the  service  and  emergency 
brakes.  Each  shaft  is  controlled  by  a  lever  about  4  inches  long. 
Four  brake  cables  run  from  these  levers  to  the  brake-rack  shaft  levers, 
which  are  fastened  to  shafts  on  the  center  cross  member  of  the  frame, 
and  from  which  one  cable  runs  to  the  foot  service-brake  pedal  and 
one  to  the  emergency  hand  lever.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  adjuster 
to  set  the  adjustment  on  the  brakes  and  also  to  adjust  the  length  of 
the  cables  (which  have  adjustment  blocks  on  one  end)  so  that  at  the 
right  time  and  at  the  proper  pressure  the  brakes  would  respond  to 
control  through  the  foot  service  brake  and  the  emergency  hand  lever. 

Hazards  or  strains. — ^Little  hazard  involved.  Since  this  work  was 
done  after  the  body  had  been  put  on  the  car  it  was  necessary  for  the 
worker  to  get  under  the  car  to  make  the  adjustments. 

Requirements, — Similar  to  those  for  rear-axle  adjusters. 

Learning  period. — One  month  to  become  proficient. 

Tester,^ 

Description  of  worTc. — ^A  tester  in  one  plant  was  testing  a  stationary 
3-horsepower  gasoline  engine  and  adjusting  it  to  operate  properly. 
The  engines  were  brought  from  the  erecting  room  into  the  testing 
room  on  a  truck,  lifted  by  means  of  a  hoist  to  the  test  stand  and 
bolted  down.  They  were  of  the  hopper  cooling  type,  in  which  an 
open  hopper  is  integral  with  the  cylinder  casting  which  holds  the 
Water  for  cooling  the  cylinder.  The  tester  first  screwed  a  spark  plug 
m  place  and  connected  it  with  an  electric  current  by  attaching  the 
two  wires  provided  for  the  purpose.  He  revolved  the  shaft  of  the 
engine  several  times,  watching  closely  and  adjusting  until  good  elec- 
trical contacts  were  made.  He  then  oiled  the  engine  thoroughly 
^nd  cranked  it  for  starting.  At  first  the  engine  coughed  and  snorted 
when  cranked  but  did  not  go  of  itself.  The  tester  adjusted  the  car- 
ouretor  and  cranked  again;  the  engine  ran,  but  not  smoothly.  He 
^gO'in  adjusted  the  carbiu*etor  and  made  adjustments  in  the  gov- 
ernor regulator  until  the  engine  ran  very  smoothly.  The  water  hop- 
per was  then  filled  with  water  and  the  engine  allowed  to  run   for 

m  v^^  ^^^^ings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machinists— Adjusters. 
or  earnings^  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machinists— Testers. 
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several  hours.  The  tester  examined  it  occasionally  to  see  that  it  did 
not  heat  excessively. 

Hazards  or  strains, — ^Testers  were  liable  to  injury  to  wrists  when 
cranking  the  engine.  They  also  breathed  fumes  all  day  from  the 
engine  exhaust  pipes.  The  test  room  was  provided  with  an  exhaust 
system  made  up  of  pipes  running  under  the  floor  from  all  the  test 
stands  to  a  large  motor-driven  suction  fan  which  drew  the  exhaust 
gas  from  the  engines  and  forced  it  up  through  a  large  smokestack, 
but  while  this  system  was  good,  many  of  the  engines  were  not  con- 
nected with  it  and  were  exhausting  into  the  room.  It  required 
several  minutes  to  become  accustomed  to  the  fumes  so  that  one 
could  remain  without  feeling  stifled  in  this  room  where  about  200 
engines,  ranging  from  3  to  12  horsepower,  were  being  tested. 

Requirements. — ^Most  employers  considered  this  a  skilled  job  and 
preferred  eighth-grade  graduates.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  operating  gasoline  engines  was  necessary, 
as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  electricity. 

Learning  period. — ^The  employer  in  this  factory,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  automobile  factories  visited,  estimated  that  it  might  take  from 
six  months  to  a  year  for  a  tester  to  attain  proficiency. 

Motor-block  tester.^^ 

Description  of  worlc, — The  motor-block  tester  observed  in  an  auto- 
mobile factory  ran  the  engine  before  it  was  mounted  on  the  chassis, 
in  order  to  wear  its  bearings  down  smooth  and  test  it  for  defects  that 
might  appear  under  conditions  of  load.  The  motor  was  brought  in 
on  a  special  truck  from  the  motor-assembling  department  and  slid 
from  the  truck  directly  to  the  test  frame.  The  worker  bolted  the 
motor  securely  in  place,  connected  the  drive  coupling  between  the 
engine  and  the  electric  generator,  attached  the  water-inlet  and  outlet 
hoses,  which  supplied  water  to  the  engine  for  cooling,  and  bolted  on 
the  intake  manifold  connected  with  the  gas  supply.  The  engine  was 
first  run  by  the  electric  motor,  the  tester  throwing  a  switch  on  the 
switchboard  to  start  it.  He  regulated  the  speed  of  the  electric  motor 
by  turning  the  pointer  of  a  field  rheostat  on  the  switchboard,  starting 
the  engine  slowly  and  gradually  increasing  the  speed,  in  order  that 
bearings  or  moving  parts  which  fitted  too  tightly  might  not  heat  up 
excessively.  After  about  45  minutes  he  turned  on  the  gas  and  started 
the  engine,  throwing  out  the  electric  motor  switch  and  throwing  in 
another,  which  caused  the  engine  to  drive  the  motor  as  a  generator. 
More  load  was  put  on  the  generator  from  time  to  time  until  the  engine 
was  pulling  full  load.  The  tester  watched  the  engine  closely  for 
excessive  heating  of  the  bearings  or  cylinders,  noisy  drive  gears, 

61  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classifled  under  Machinists— Testers. 
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leaky  crank  case  or  leaky  inlet  or  outlet  castings,  undue  vibration 
caused  by  unbalanced  flywheel,  or  other  evidence  of  defects. 

Hazards  or  strains, — The  testing  room  was  filled  with  gas  from  the 
engine  exhaust  pipes  and  was  very  noisy  on  account  of  the  incessant 
explosions. 

Requirements. — ^This  worker  should  have  a  common-school  educa- 
tion and  must  know  the  construction  and  principles  of  operation  of 
an  automobile  motor. 

Learning  period, — About  three  months;  four  months  to  become 
proficient. 

Final-test  driver.^^ 

Description  of  worTc, — ^The  work  of  the  final-test  driver  in  one  of 
the  automobile  factories  visited  was  to  drive  the  car  around  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  any  defect  in  it.  If  he  found  no  defects, 
he  put  a  card  on  the  car  marked  ''O.  K.''  If  there  were  any  faults, 
he  specified  them  on  a  card  and  sent  the  car  back  to  the  final-repair 
department.  The  following  are  some  of  the  defects  which  the  final 
tester  might  discover:  Noisy  differential  gears;  noisy  transmission 
gears;  knock  in  the  engine;  heating  up  of  the  engine;  carburetor 
out  of  adjustment;  brakes  not  properly  adjusted. 

Hazards  or  strain, — ^The  hazard  is  that  incident  to  driving  an 
untried  car  in  the  city  streets. 

Requirements, — ^Most  employers  considered  this  a  skilled  job  and 
preferred  eighth-grade  graduates.  Knowledge  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  car  is  necessary,  together  with  ability  to  detect 
the  different  sounds  and  actions  of  the  running  car  and  recognize 
their  meaning. 

Learning  period, — ^Three  months ;  a  year  to  become  proficient. 

Rear-axle  repair  man.^^ 

Description  of  worTc, — The  rear-axle  repair  man  in  an  automobile 
factory  had  the  work  of  repairing  axles  just  assembled  or  being 
assembled  in  which  defects  were  discovered.  For  example,  the 
assembler  might  find  the  brake-band  pin  too  short ;  the  axle  inspector, 
when  the  assembled  axle  reached  him,  might  discover  a  lock  washer 
or  some  other  part  missing;  or  the  final  tester  might  find  gears  that 
were  unusually  noisy.  In  all  such  cases  the  axle  would  be  sent  to  the 
repair  department.  The  repair  man  had  to  be  so  familiar  with  the 
construction  of  the  axle  that  he  could  tear  down  any  part  and 
rebuild  it. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Only  general  factory  hazards  are  involved. 

^  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machinists— Testers. 
"  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machinists— Kepair. 
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Requirements. — One  employer  required  merely  a  sixth-grade  edu- 
cation; others  preferred  eighth  grade.  Only  boys  18  or  over  were 
employed.     Any  shop  training  or  experience  was  considered  valuable. 

Learning  period. — Six  months;  10  months  to  become  proficient. 

AutomobUe-motor  repair  man.^^ 

Description  ofworic, — ^If  in  the  final-testing  department  any  defect 
is  found  in  a  motor  which  can  not  easily  be  remedied  there,  the  motor 
is  sent  to  the  motor-repair  department  to  be  put  in  order.  The 
repair  man  must  be  able  to  tear  down  and  reassemble  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  motor  and  to  repair  or  replace  any  defective  part. 
If  a  part  is  beyond  repair,  it  is  taken  out  and  a  new  one  put  in  its 
place.  The  worker  may  find  it  necessary  to  repair  parts  such  as  the 
following:  Scored  crank  shaft  and  connecting-rod  bearings;  stripped 
cam  gears  and  pump  gears;  scored  piston  and  cylinder;  noisy  drive 
gears;  cracked  crank  case;  sprung  cam  shaft;  unbalanced  flywheel; 
leaky  water  outlet  and  inlet  castings. 

Hazards  or  strains. — ^Minor  injuries  such  as  bruises,  scratches,  or 
cuts  on  the  hands. 

Requirements. — Some  knowledge  of  mechanical  work  and  of  the 
handling  and  use  of  tools.  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  assembly  of 
the  automobile  motor. 

Learning  period. — Six  months;  a  year  to  become  proficient. 

Filial  general  car  repairer.^^ 

Description  of  worTc. — ^As  the  car  moves  down  the  final-assembly 
line  some  processes  through  oversight  in  rapid  working  may  be  left 
undone,  some  parts  through  carelessness  may  not  be  put  together 
correctly,  or  there  may  be  a  flaw  in  some  part  that  was  not  noticed 
by  the  man  who  attached  it.  At  the  end  of  the  line  the  car  is  given 
a  thorough  inspection,  and  if  it  does  not  pass  this  inspection  a  red 
tag  stating  the  trouble  is  attached  to  it  and  it  is  sent  to  the  final-repair 
department.  It  is  the  final-repair  man^s  work  to  find  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  turn  in  the  card  with 
his  signature.  The  following  are  some  of  the  troubles  found:  Fender 
bolts  loose  or  lacking;  body  bolts  out  because  holes  in  body  and 
frame  do  not  line  up;  defective  wiring  such  as  wrong  or  loose  con- 
nections, etc.;  hood  not  fitting  properly;  gasoline  tank  leaking; 
ventilating  fan  striking. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Risk  of  pounding,  scratching,  and  cutting 
hands. 

Requirements. — Some  knoMedge  of  the  construction  of  the  car. 

Learning  period. — Three  to  6  months;  6  to  10  months  to  become 
proficient. 

M  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Machinists— Repair. 
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OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  receiving  department,  where  material  for  use  in  the  factory  is 
received  and  checked  in;  the  stock  room,  where  material  is  stored 
ready  for  use;  the  tool  crib,  where  tools  are  kept  to  be  given  out  to 
the  workmen,  and  the  shipping  department,  while  not  strictly  pro- 
duction departments,  are  necessary  parts  of  the  factory  organization. 
About  one-tenth  of  all  the  minors  (270  boys  and  18  girls)  were  work- 
ing in  the  stock  rooms  and  tool  cribs.  In  two  factories  the  stock 
room  was  considered  especially  dangerous  because  of  the  many 
accidents  occurring  from  falling  stock.  The  safety  engineer  in  one 
establishment  said  that  such  accidents  should  be  obviated  by  careful 
piling  of  stock  and  special  care  in  handling. 

Maintenance  departments  were  sometimes  organized  to  attend  to 
the  proper  upkeep  of  the  factory.  Carpenters,  electricians,  mill- 
wrights, oilers,  tinners,  pipe  fitters,  and  other  workers  were  sent  from 
this  department  to  any  part  of  the  factory  when  they  were  needed. 
These  occupations  were  so  highly  skilled  that  few  minors  were 
employed. 

Truckers,  drivers,  and  messengers  might  be  found  in  any  depart- 
ment. In  the  factories  surveyed,  202  minors  were  truckers  and 
drivers  and  14  were  messengers. 

Stock-room  man.^® 

Description  of  work. — In  one  establishment  when  an  order  for 
parts  came  into  the  stock  room,  the  stock-room  foreman  made  out  a 
list  called  a  '^  pick-up  sheet,"  giving  the  symbols  of  each  part  required. 
He  gave  this  sheet  to  a  stock-room  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  fill 
the  order  as  completely  as  possible,  leaving  the  missing  parts  un- 
checked on  the  sheet.  The  foreman  recorded  these  parts  on  a 
''shortage  card"  which  he  sent  to  the  stock  chaser.  The  stock 
man  also  put  new  stock  into  the  bins. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Some  danger  of  falling  while  climbing  from 
one  bin  to  another. 

Requirements. — This  worker  must  be  able  to  memorize  symbols  of 
parts,  and  must  use  care  in  putting  stock  into  the  bins  and  taking 
it  from  them. 

Learning  period. — ^About  one  day;  one  month  to  one  year  to  be- 
come proficient. 

Stock  chaser." 

Description  of  worlc. -^The  stock  chaser  in  one  establishment  visited 
had  to  see  that  raw  stock  was  moved  to  the  machine  shop  as  rapidly 

"  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Stock  and  tool-crib  work- 
ers—other. 

"  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  wh«"e  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Stock  and  tool-crib  work- 
ers—stock chaser. 
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as  needed;  that  work  was  moved  from  one  machine  to  another;  that 
finished  work  was  taken  to  the  stock  room  and  that  stock  from  the 
stock  room  was  moved  to  the  erecting  department  as  fast  as  it  was 
needed.  In  other  words  it  was  his  work  to  see  that  everyone  had 
at  hand  sufficient  stock  with  which  to  proceed.  If  an  order  came 
into  the  stock  room  and  there  was  not  enough  stock  in  the  depart- 
ment to  fill  it,  all  on  hand  was  sent  and  a  *' shortage  card/'  showing 
the  parts  lacking,  was  made  out  for  the  stock  chaser;  it  then  became 
his  business  to  see  that  this  stock  reached  the  erecting  department 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Hazards  or  strains, — The  work  involves  general  factory  hazards. 

Requirements, — ^The  stock  chaser  should  know  the  location  of  all 
stock,  machines,  and  departments,  and  should  know  how  the  work 
is  routed  through  the  shop.  Most  employers  preferred  applicants 
who  had  at  least  an  eighth-grade  education. 

Learmng  period. — One  day  to  one  month;  three  months  to  one 
year  to  become  proficient. 

Electric  trucker.^^ 

Description  ofworJc, — ^The  work  of  an  electric  trucker  in  one  estab- 
lishment was  to  haul  loads  of  stock  from  one  department  to  another. 
The  stock  was  loaded  onto  trucks  by  truck  fillers  and  unloaded  by 
laborers.  When  the  trucks  were  loaded,  from  one  to  five  were  con- 
nected and  attached  to  the  electric  truck.  In  operating  this  truck 
the  driver  stood  on  a  ledge  on  the  front,  changing  the  speed  by  use 
of  a  foot  lever  and  steering  with  a  hand  tiller.  Many  different 
forms  of  trucks  are  used. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Some  danger  of  accident  from  collision  while 
driving  the  truck  through  the  factory. 

Requirements. — Not  much  education  is  necessary.  The  trucker 
must  be  familiar  with  the  location  of  the  departments  served  and  able 
to  drive  and  control  the  electric  truck. 

Learning  period. — ^About  a  day;  one  week  or  less  to  gain  profi- 
ciency. 

Messenger.^^ 

Description  ofworJc. — ^The  messenger  or  bell-hop  in  the  bench-work 
department  of  the  tool  room  of  one  of  the  automobile  factories 
siKveyed  carried  notes,  small  tools,  etc.,  from  the  tool  room  to  other 
departments  of  the  shop  and  cleaned  up  the  machines  in  the  tool 
bench-^work  department  for  about  two  hours  on  Saturday  forenoons. 

Hazards  or  strains. — Only  general  factory  hazards. 

6«  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  qccupatioa  is  dassifled  under  Laborers  and  helpers—Truck- 
ers, 
w  For  earnings,  see  Talde  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  dassifled  under  Laborers  and  helpers— Mes- 
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Requirements. — Sixth  or  eighth  grade  education  required.  The 
worker  must  know  the  location  of  different  departments  in  the 
factory. 

Learning  period. — One  hour;  proficiency  gained  in  one  week. 

Oaer.«^ 

Description  of  work, — The  work  of  the  oiler  in  an  automobile  factory 
was  to  oil  the  bearings  of  the  countershafts  for  driving  machines 
every  day  and  to  fill  the  grease  cups  on  the  main-line  shafts  once 
every  three  weeks.  Since  the  countershafts  were  located  just  under 
the  ceiling,  it  was  necessary  for  the  oiler  to  nse  a  ladder  to  reach 
them.  Each  oiler  was  given  a  section  of  the  factory,  which  would 
furnish  enough  work  to  keep  him  busy  for  the  day,  and  each  day  he 
went  over  this  groimd.  He  poured  the  oil  into  the  bearing  boxes 
from  a  long-spouted  oil  can  and  put  the  hard  grease  in  the  grease 
cups  with  a  wooden  paddle. 

Hazards  or  strains. — -Danger  from  falling  against  or  touching  the 
moving  machinery. 

Requirements. — Boys  of  at  least  18  were  usually  preferred.  Only 
two  employers  required  an  eighth-grade  education;  the  others  made 
no  educational  requirement. 

Learning  period. — ^A  few  days  to  one  month  to  become  proficient. 

«>  For  earnings,  see  Table  7,  p.  16,  where  this  occupation  is  classified  under  Oilers. 
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Form  l.-—Form  used  to  secure  information  from  employment  managers  concerning 

occupations. 
[Size:  1%  by  8  inches-] 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 


Ind Estab Occup 

1.  Requirements  for  admission  to  occupation: 

(a)  Sex:  Why? 

(b)  Age:  M F Why? 

(c)  Physical : 

(d)  Mental:  

(e)  Character: 

(/)  Schooling:  (1)  General,  N 

(2)  Vocational,  N 

(g)  Shop  training  or  experience,  N 

(1)  Apprenticeship,  N 

(2)  Factory  school,  N.    

(3)  Experience  in  other  occupation,  N 

2.  Previous  training  and  experience  employer  considers  desirable  if  obtainable: 

3.  Method  of  training  for  occupation  in  plant: 


4.  Length  of  time  takes  average  worker:  (a)  To  learn  job (b)  To  become 

proficient  at  job (c)  To  earn  maximum  wage 

5.  Apprenticeship  system,  N.  (a)  Length (b)  Sex (c)  Age. . . . 

(d)  Wage : 

(e)  Training: 


6-  Usual  line  of  promotion:  

(a)  Training  necessary  for  promotion 

(6)  How  necessary  training  can  be  secured. 
^-  Turnover:    


Hazard:  N.  (a)  from  disease,  N. 

(b)  Accident,  N 

(c)  Safety  appliances,  N.    . , 


(Agent.)  (Date.)  (Informant.) 
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INDUSTRY 
OCCUPATION 


U.S. 


Form  2. — Questionnaire. 
(FACE.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 


Kindly  answer  the  following  questions  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
return  this  card  in  the  attached  envelope  to  the  factory  office, 
where  it  will  be  called  for  by  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  information  furnished  by  you  will  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  kind  of  work  persons  under  21  are  doing  in 
your  industry,  and  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 


FACTORY 
DEPT. 


Do  not 
write 
in  this 
space. 


1.  Name? 2.  Address? 3.  Sex? 4.  Age? 

6.  In  what  country  were  you  born? What  State? What  town? 

6.  In  what  country  was  your  fether  bom? 7.  What  was  his  trade? 

8.  At  what  age  did  you  stop  going  regularly  to  day  school? years. 

9.  What  grade  had  you  finished? 

10.  In  what  town  or  county  did  you  last  go  regularly  to  day  school? Name  of  school?. . . . 

11.  Did  you  have  any  trade  training  in  day  school? 12.  If  so,  state  courses  and  length  of 

each; 


13.  At  what  age  did  you  go  to  work? years.    14.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the 

industry? 

15.  What  particular  kind  of  work  are  you  now  doing?    

16.  How  long  have  you  done  this  kind  of  work  (includtug  apprenticeship)?  — 

17.  How  did  you  learn  to  do  this  kind  of  work? 

18.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn? 

19.  Have  you  ever  served  a  regular  apprenticeship? How  long? What  trade?  — 

20.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  trade  training  courses  since  leaving  school? If  so,  please 

state  what  kind,  how  long,  and  where  given: 


(OVEE) 

(REVERSE.) 
21.  Please  list  below  all  the  positions  you  have  held  since  first  going  to  work,  beghming  with  the  first, 
and  stating  the  Mnd  of  work  done,  the  length  of  time  employed,  and  the  wages  received: 


POSI- 
TION. 

NAME  OF  FIRM. 

BUSINESS. 

WHAT  WAS  YOUR 
JOB. 

DATE  OF 

BEGINNING 

WORK. 

TIME 
EMPLOYED. 

AVERAGE 
WEEKLY 
WAGE. 

lef 

9/1 

VI 

Afh 

eft. 

5th.... 
6th.... 



22.  Did  you  ever  have  any  accidents  while  working  at  your  present  trade? If  i,^,  j^, 

state  the  nature  of  each  accident,  the  number  of  weeks  it  kept  you  away  fron^  work,  the  date 
of  the  accident,  and  whether  or  not  you  received  any  compensation: 


Do  not 
write 
in  litis 
space. 


(OVER) 
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General  Table  V.- 


-Numher  of  hours  worked  per  weehj  by  method  of  payment;  minors 
in  metal-manufacturing  industries.^ 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries. i 

Total. 

Method  of  payment. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  week. 

Time. 

Piece. 

Not 

reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

913 

100.0 

489 

100.0 

304 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

Less  than  36  hours 

127 
35 
64 
89 

130 

140 
52 
10 
38 
32 
76 

120 

13.9 
3.8 
7.0 
9.7 

14.2 

15.3 
5.7 
1.1 
4.2 
3.5 
8.3 

13.1 

80 
22 
39 
53 
92 
103 
28 
5 
27 
16 
24 

16.4 

4.5 

8.0 

10.8 

18.8 

21.1 

5.7 

1.0 

5.5 

3.3 

4.9 

47 
13 
25 
36 
38 
37 
24 

5 
11 
15 
52 

1 

15.5 

4.3 

8.2 

11.8 

12.5 

12.2 

7.9 

1.6 

3.6 

4.9 

17.1 

.3 

36  hours,  less  than  39 

^  hours,  less  than  42 

42  hours, less  than  45 

46  hours, less  than  48 

48hours,lessthan  51 

51  hours,  less  than  64 

64  hours 



Over  54  hours,  less  than  57 

57  hours,  less  than  60. 

1 

0.8 

60  hours  and  over 

Not  reported 

119 

99.2 

^  Questionnaire  group. 


Genebal  Table  VI.- 


-Earnings  per  week,   by  sex;  minors  in  metal-manufacturing 
industries.^ 


Earnings  per  week. 


Num- 
ber 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries  .i 


Total. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Boys. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Girls. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Total 

Total  reporting 

Less  than  $5 

15,  Jess  than  $10. 
$10,  less  than  $15 
$15,  less  than  $20 
$20,  less  than  $25, 
$25,lessthan$30 
$30,lessthan$35 
$35,lessthan$40. 
$40,lessthan$45. 
$45,lessthan$50. 
$50,lessthan$55 
$55,lessthan$60. 
$60,  less  than  $65 
$65,  less  than  $70 
$70,  less  than  $75 
$75  and  over 

Not  reported 


818 


793 

18 

24 

44 

73 

112 

149 

135 

91 

70 

28 

16 

12 

8 

3 

5 

5 

120 


100.0 

2.3 

3.0 

5.5 

9.2 

14.1 

18.8 

17.0 

11.5 

8.8 

3.5 

2.0 

1.5 

LO 

.4 

.6 

.6 


704 

15 

18 

31 

38 

95 

142 

129 

90 

69 

28 

16 

12 

8 

3 

5 

5 

114 


100.0 

2.1 

2.6 

4.4 

5.4 

13.5 

20.2 

18.3 

12.8 

9.8 

4.0 

2.3 

1.7 

LI 

.4 

.7 

.7 


100. 0 

3.4 

6.7 

14.6 

39.3 

19.1 

7.9 

6.7 

1.1 

LI 
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General  Table  VII. — Earnings  per  weeh,  hy  number^  of  hours  per  week;  minors  in 
^metal-manufacturing  industries. 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries- 

Total. 

Reporting  earnings  per  week. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  week. 

Total 
report- 
ing. 

Less  than 
$5. 

$5, less 
than  $10. 

$10, less 
than  $15. 

$15,  less 
than  $20. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Total 

2,840 

2,212 
478 
111 
174 
251 
340 
380 
127 

22 
113 

59 

157 

3  628 

2,191 

2,182 
477 
111 
174 
251 
331 
361 
127 

22 
113 

59 

156 

9 

82 

82 
82 

3.7 

3.8 

17.2 

109 

109 
108 

1 

5.0 

5.0 

22.6 

.9 

170 

170 
110 
9 
12 
24 
11 
3 
1 

7.8 

7.8 
23.1 
8.1 
6.9 
9.6 
3.3 
.8 
.8 

238 

235 
82 
23 
22 
28 
33 
40 
4 
3 

10.9 

10.8 
17.2 
20.7 
12  6 

Total  reporting 

Less  than  36  hours 

36  hours,  less  than  39 

39  hours,  less  than  42 

42  hours,Iess  than  45 

11  2 

45  hours,  1  ess  than  48 

10  0 

48  hours,  1  ess  than  51 

11  1 

51  hours,  1  ess  than  54 

3.1 

54  hours 

Over  54  hours,  less  than  57 

57  hours,  less  than  60 

60  hours  and  over 

Not  on  pay  roll  and  not  reported 

3 

ek. 

Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries- 

Reporting  earnings  per  week. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  we 

$20, less 
than  $25. 

$25, less 
than  $30. 

$30,  less 
than  $35. 

$35  and 
over. 

Not  on 
payl 
and 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.^ 

Ninn- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.^ 

ported. 

Total 

334 

15.2 

423 

19.3 

339 

15.5 

496 

22.6 

2  649 

Total  reporting 

333 
49 
34 
45 
60 
71 
51 
10 

15.3 
10.3 
30.6 
25.9 
23.9 
2L5 
14.1 
7.9 

423 
24 
15 
42 
60 
100 
119 
30 
4 

25 
2 
2 

19.4 
5.0 
13.5 
24.1 
23.9 
30.2 
33.0 
23.6 

338 

7 

18 

26 

27 

47 

78 

40 

9 

41 

19 

26 

1 

15.5 
1.5 
16.2 
14.9 
10.8 
14.2 
21.6 
3L5 

492 
15 
11 
27 
52 
69 
70 
42 
6 
35 
38 

127 
4 

22.5 
3.1 
9.9 
15.5 
20.7 
20.8 
19.4 
33.1 

30 

Less  than  36  hours 

1 

36  hours,  less  than  39 

39  hours, less  than  42 

42  hours, less  than  45 

45hours,lessthan48 

9 

48  hours,l  ess  than  51 

19 

51  hours,  less  than  54..   . 

54  hours 

Over  54  hours,  less  than  57 

12 

10.6 

22.1 

36.3 

31.0 

57  hours,  less  than  60 

60  hours  and  over 

1 
1 

.6 

L3 

16.7 

8L4 

1 

^ot  on  pay  roll  and  not  reported 

619 

J  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
ron    f  !^^^  ^^^  minors  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  pay  roll  and  30  whose  earnings  per  week  were  not 

Includes  619  minors  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  pay  roll  and  9  for  whom  number  of  hours  per  week 
was  not  reported. 
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General  Table  VIII. - 


-Occupation  and  industry  of  father;  minors  in  metal-manu- 
facturing industries .  ^ 


Occiipation  and  industry  of  father. 

Minors  in  metal- 
manufacturing 
industries.! 

Occiipation  and  industry  of  father. 

Minors  in  metal- 
manufacturing 
industries.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total.  . 

913 

100.0 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical- 
Continued. 
Laborers 

78 
5 

94 
41 
49 
10 
19 
8 
12 
118 

Affriculture,  forestry,  and  animal 
husbandry 

208 
46 
402 
112 
113 

27 

18 

40 

28 

22.8 
5.0 
44.0 
12.3 
12.4 

3.0 

2.0 

4.4 
3.1 

8  5 

Other  metal 

.5 

Extraction  of  minerals 

Other    manufacturing    and 
mechanical 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical . , , 

10.3 
4  5 

Building  trades 

Transportation . . . 

Iron  and  steel 

Trade 

5.4 
1  I 

Blacksmiths,    forgemen, 

Public  service 

and  hammer  men 

Holders,   founders,   and 
casters 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Clerical 

2.1 

.9 

1.3 

12.9 

Machinists,  millwrights, 
and  toolmakers 

No  occupation  and  not  reported.. 

Other 

1  Questionnaire  group. 

General  Table  IX. — Location  of  school  last  attended,  by  grade  completed;  minors 
in  metal-manufacturing  industries.^ 


Minors  in  metal-manu  facturing  industries— i 

Total. 

Who  last  attended  school  in  Michigan. 

Grade  completed. 

Total. 

Michigan 
city  m 
which 

working. 

Other 

Michigan 

city. 

Michigan 
rural. 

Michigan, 
not  re- 
ported 
whether 
city  or 
rural. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total 

913 

528 

57.8 

286 

31.3 

199 

21.8 

25 

2.7 

18 

2  0 

Sixth  and  lower  grades 

131 
144 
335 
107 
119 

46 
31 

57 
90 
207 
72 
70 

28 
4 

43.5 
62.5 
61.8 
57.3 

58.8 

38 
60 
112 
38 
27 

8 
3 

29.0 
41.7 
33.4 
35.5 
22.7 

16 
24 
64 
32 
42 

20 
1 

12.2 
16.7 
19.1 
29.9 
35.3 

3 
4 
11 

2  3 

Seventh  grade ...           .... 

2 

20 
2 
1 

1.4 
6.0 
1.9 

.8 

2  8 

Eighth  grade 

3.3 

First  vear  high  school 

Second  and  third  year  high  school . 

Fourth'  year  high    school    and 

higher  education 

'"*'■ 

Not  reported 



Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries— i 

Who  last  attended  school  outside  Michigan. 

Place  of 

Grade  completed. 

City. 

Rural. 

Not  reported 

whether  city 

or  nu-al. 

attendance 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

322 

35.3 

13 

1.4 

26 

2.8 

24 

2.6 

— — == 

Sixth  and  lower  grades 

58 
45 
114 
32 

48 

IS 

7 

44.3 
31.3 
34.0 
29.9 
40.3 

3 
5 
4 
1 

2.3 

3.5 

1.2 

.9 

11 
4 
8 
1 

8.4 

2.8 

2.4 

.9 

2 

1.5 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

2 
1 
1 

.6 

First  year  high  school 

.9 

Second  and  third  year  high  school — 
Fourth  year  high  school  and  higher 
education 

.8 

Not  reported 

2 

18 

_-— 

1  Questionnaire  group. 
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General  Table  XIV. — Kind  of  school  attended;  minors  in  metal-manufacturing  indus- 
tries ^  who  took  trade  training  courses  after  leaving  school. 


Kind  of  school. 


Total 

Public  school 

Factory 

Correspondence 

1  Questionnaire  group. 


Minors  in  metal- 
manufacturing 
industries  who 
took  trade  train- 
ing courses  after 
leaving  school.  1 


Num- 
ber. 


118 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


25.4 
17.8 
16.1 


Kind  of  school. 


Business  schools 

Automobile  schools. 

Other 

Not  reported 


Minors  in  metal- 
manufacturing 
industries  who 
took  trade  train- 
ing courses  after 
leaving  school.  1 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


5.1 
4.2 
14.4 
16.9 


General  Table  XV. — Length  of  trade  training  course^  by  type  of  course;  minors  in 
metal-manufacturing  industries  ^  who  took  trade  training  courses  after  leaving  school. 


Type  of  trade-training  course 
after  leaving  school. 


Minors  in  metal-manufacturing  industries  who  took  trade  training 
courses  after  leaving  school.^ 


Total. 


Length  of  course. 


Less  than 
3  months, 


5  months, 

less  than 

6. 


6  months, 
less  than 


9  months, 

less  than 

12. 


12  months 
and  over. 


Not 
reported. 


Total 

Metal  trades 

Tool  and  pattern  making 

Mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering 

Mechanical  drawing  and 
draftsmanship 

Machine-shop  pr^actice 

Foundry 

Automobile  repair  and  assem- 
bly  

Other  metal  trades 

Woodworking 

Commercial 

All  other 

Not  reported 

1  Questionnaire  group. 


13 


27 


14 
5 
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Genekal  Table  XVI. — Enrollment  in  specified  class  in  night  school,  by  occupation 
and  industry  and  by  sex;  selected  group  of  pupils  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  night  schools. 


Total 
pupils  .1 

Pupils  in  selected  group  in  Detroit  night  schools  enrolled 
in  each  specified  class. 

Occupation  and  industry  and  sex. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Ma- 
chine 
shop. 

Auto- 
mo- 
biles. 

Me- 
chani- 
cal 
draw- 
ing. 

Other 
draft- 
ing.2 

Pattern 
mak- 
ing. 

Weld- 
ing. 

Male 

449 

176 

80 

67 
63 
2 
4 
3 
1 

22 
11 
5 
6 
2 

39 

47 

24 

15 

11 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

Iron  and  steel  and  other  metal. . . 
Apprentices 

332 
265 
18 
11 
10 
1 

85 
38 
25 
22 
10 
12 
129 

49 
20 
21 

39 
11 
37 
19 
22 
17 

5 
27 
17 
10 
50 

9 
41 
16 

2 

51 

141 

110 

9 

4 

4 

33 
13 
12 

8 

4 

60 

27 
5 
12 

16 
2 

24 
5 
2 
1 
1 

11 
7 
4 

18 
6 

12 
3 
1 

1 

33 
30 

1 
1 
1 

35 

30 

8 

1 

1 

17 
13 

13 
12 
1 

9 

8 

Grinders  and  polishers 

2 

Grinders 

2 

Polishers 

Machinists,  millwrights,  tool- 
makers 

9 
3 
1 
5 
3 

13 
5 
6 
2 

1 

i" 

5 
2 
2 
1 

I 
1 

Machinists     

Tool  and  die  makers 

Others... 

Mechanics 

4 

Tinsmiths  and  coppersmiths . 

6 
6 

Other  occupations 

33 

18 
5 
4 

6 

16 

7 
1 
4 

4 

8 

2 
3 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

6 

\ 

•Machine  operators   and 
machine  hands 

Inspectors 

1 
2 

3 

4 

2 
2 

2 

Assemblers    

Miscellaneous   iron   and 
steel 

1 

Building  trades 

1 

Electricians 

3 
1 

2 
1 
3 

Other  manufacturing 

Transportation 

1 

Telephone 

Other 

4 

3 

1 
4 
2 
2 
5 

3 
2 
2 

i" 

1 
4 
3 
1 
4 

Professional  service 

4 
3 
1 
3 

1 

Draftsmen  and  designers 

Other 

2* 

1 

Clerical 

1 

Tool  and  stock 

1 

Other 

1 

4 
3 

3 

2 

Other  industries  4 

Not  reported 

Female 

1 

Professional  service 

26 
23 
3 
21 
14 
7 
3 
1 

Nurses 



Other 

Clerical 

1 

1 

Stenographers  and  typists 

Other 

1 

1 

Other  industries 

Not  employed 

_ 

^  "Total  pupils"  is  not  total  enrollment  in  the  courses  since  some  pupils  were  taking  more  than  one 
course. 

2  Includes  architectural  drawing,  sheet-metal  drawing,  body  drafting,  blue  print,  and  designing. 

^  Includes  3  pattern  makers. 

<  Includes  trade,  7;  domestic  and  personal  service,  5;  public  service,  2;  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal 
husbandry,  2. 
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General  Table  XVI.— J57nroZZmm«  in  specified  class  in  night  school^  by  occupation 
and  industry  and  by  sex;  selected  group  of  pupils  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  night  schools— 
Continued. 


Pupils  in  selected  group  in  Detroit  night  schools  enrolled  in  each 
specified  class— Continued. 

Occupation  and  industry  and  sex. 

Electri- 
cal.6 

Radio. 

Teleph- 
ony. 

Grades. 

Phar- 
macy 
and 
chemis- 
try. 

Gym- 
nasium 
and 
swim- 
ming. 

Eng- 
lish. 

other 
and 
not  re- 
ported. 

Male 

33 

23 

7 

9 

6 
4 

15 

■  ■/ V....::".: 

14 

12 
9 
1 

2 
1 

24 

6 
1 

4 

4 
3 

21 

7 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

Iron  and  steel  and  other  metal. . . 

15 
12 

5 
2 

Machinists,  millwrights,  tool- 
TnalreT'5? 

4 
2 

\ 

1 
1 

4 
4 

1 

Machinists           ......... 

i 

Other' 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Other  occupations 

3 

3 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

7 

3 
2 

1 

Machine   operators  and 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

a 

Miscellaneous  iron  and 
steel 

4 
2 

2 

1 

T^A  Apfrifi  arm 

14 
2 
1 
3 

1 
1 

2 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

Other  Ttianiifacturinff                .... 

ih' 

1 

2 

1 
1 

CifhpT 

3 
6 
3 
3 

i 

14 
1 

13 
2 

Clerical    

2 

1 

1 

1 

Other 

2 
1 



1 
1 

1 
3 
1 

2 

_ 

1 

Other  industries  4                        

1 

"IpOTriale 

2 

34 

29 
27 
2 
3 
1 
2 

2 

20 
2 

1 

Professional  service 



===== 



Other 

Clerical 

i' 

1 

2 

17 

15 

2 

1 

i" 

i 

Stenographers  and  typists 

Other                                

i' 

1 

1 

Other  industries 

1 

Not  employed 

........ 

_ — — 

6  Includes  electric  laboratory,  armature  winding,  electricity  (direct  current),  electricity  (alternating 
current),  electrical  construction. 


APPENDIX  IV.— A  BRIEF  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

GENERAL. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  Turnover  of  Labor.    Bulletin  No.  46.    Employment  Management  Series 
No.  6.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920.     (60  pp.) 

The  meaning,  cost,  nature,  and  causes  of  labor  turnover  are  discussed. 
Methods  for  computing  and  for  reducing  labor  turnover  are  suggested. 
Employment  Management,  Its  Rise  and  Scope:  The  organization  of  an  employ- 
ment department,  by  Boyd  Fisher  and  Edward  B.  Jones.    Bulletin  No.  50. 
Employment  Management  Series  No.  1.    Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, 1920. 

The  Selection  and  Placement  of  Employees.  Bulletin  No.  49.  Employment 
Management  Series  No.  2.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1919. 

The  Wage-Setting  Process,  by  Alfred  B.  Rich.    Bulletin  No.  44.    Employ- 
ment Management  Series  No.  5.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1919. 
New  York  Military  Training  Commission,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Training. 

Our  Boys:  A  study  of  245,000  sixteen-,  seventeen-,  and   eighteen-year-old 
employed  boys  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Howard  G.  Burdge.    J.  B.  Lyon 
Co.,  Printers,  Albany,  1921.     (345  pp.) 
Simons,  A.  M. 

Personnel  Relations  in  Industry.  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York,  1921. 
(341  pp.) 

Mr.  Simons  emphasizes  the  need  of  job  analysis  on  a  national  scale  and  dis- 
cusses methods  of  hiring  and  training  workers,  labor  turnover,  factory  condi- 
tions, democracy  in  industrial  management,  and  other  related  topics. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Money  Value  of  Education,  by  A.  Caswell  Ellis.  Bulletin  1917,  No.  22. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1917.    (52  pp.) 

In  this  bulletin  Doctor  Ellis  discusses  the  value  of  education  in  developing 
national  resources  and  its  value  to  the  individual.    A  Ust  of  references  is 
included. 
List  of  References  on  the  Economic  Value  of  Education.    Prepared  in  the 
Library  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.    Library  Leaflet  No.  4.    Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  1919.    (7  pp.) 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Personnel  Research  Agencies:  A  guide  to  organized  research  in  employment 
management,  industrial  relations,  training,  and  working  conditions,  by  J.  David 
Thompson.  Bulletin  No.  299,  Miscellaneous  Series.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  1921.    (207  pp.) 

Industrial  Survey  in  Selected  Industries  in  the  United  States,  1919.  Pre- 
liminary report,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Allan  H.  Willett.  Bulletin 
No.  265.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920.    (509  pp.) 

This  contains  a  table  showing,  by  occupation,  the  number  of  employees, 
wages  per  hour,  and  hours  of  work  for  workers  in  various  industries,  among 
which  are  automobile,  machinery,  and  machine-tool  manufacturing. 
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U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

Standards  of  Child  Welfare:  A  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  conferences, 
May  and  June,  1919.  Bureau  Publication  No.  60,  Separate  No.  2,  Child  Labor. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1919. 

Papers  given  at  the  Children's  Bureau  Conferences  on  Child  Welfare,  May 
and  June,  1919,  discussing  the  legislative  prohibition  of  employment,  the 
legislative  regulation  of  employment,  and  vocational  guidance  and  placement. 
Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfare  Adopted  by  the  Washington  and  Re- 
gional Conferences  on  Child  Welfare,  1919.    PubKcation  No.  62.    Government 
Printing  OfHce,  Washington,  1920.     (16  pp.) 

In  this  bulletin  are  summarized  the  standards  for  children  in  industry  as 
adopted  by  the  conferences. 
State  Compulsory  School-Attendance  Standards  Affecting  the  Employment  of 
Minors,  Legal  Chart  No.   2.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1921. 
(3  pp.) 

School  attendance  laws  affecting  employment  of  minors  are  presented  in 
chart  form. 
State  Child-Labor  Standards,  Legal  Chart  No.  1.    Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  1921. 

Child  labor  laws  of  the  various  States  are  presented  in  chart  form. 
Industrial  Instability  of  Child  Workers:  A  study  of  employment-certificate 
records  in  Connecticut,  by  Robert  Morse  Woodbury,  Ph.  D.    Publication  No.  74. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920.    (86  pp.) 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Comparison  of  an  Eight-hour  Plant  and  a  Ten-hour  Plant:  Studies  in  industrial 
physiology:  fatigue  in  relation  to  working  capacity,  by  Josephine  Goldmark  and 
others.    Bulletin  No.  106.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920. 

An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  longer  hours  upon  maintenance  of  output, 
r^tricted  output,  industrial  accidents,  labor  turnover,  etc.  Both  plants 
under  discussion  are  metal-working  factories. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

Bloomfield,  Meyer. 

Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance.  Edited  by  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1915.     (723  pp.) 

This  book  contains  a  comprehensive  selection  of  articles  on  vocational 
guidance  prior  to  1915. 
Brewer,  John  M. 

The  Vocational-Guidance  Movement,  Its  Problems  and  Possibilities.    The 
MacMiUan  Co.,  New  York,  1918.    (333  pp.) 
Contains  a  full  bibliography. 
Conference  Board  on  Training  of  Apprentices. 

Practical  Apprenticeship:  A  bulletin  of  information  on  the  training  of  industrial 
workers.  Bulletin  No.  2 — Fundamentals  of  Apprenticeship.  1917.  (30  pp.) 
The  board  represents  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  The 
National  Founders'  Association,  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
The  United  Typothetae,  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  The  National  Tool 
Builders'  Association,  and  The  American  Foundrymen's  Association.  Rec- 
ommendations of  the  board  in  regard  to  supervision  of  apprentices,  trade 
training,  technical  instruction,  wages,  bonuses,  probation,  examinations, 
duration  of  apprenticeship,  physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualifications,  and 
form  of  indenture. 
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Douglas,  Paul  H.,  Ph.  B. 

American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education:  Studies  in  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  public  law.  Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia 
University.  Vol.  XCV,  No.  2,  Whole  No.  216.  Columbia  University,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  Agents,  New  York,  1921.    (348  pp.) 

The  main  divisions  are  as  follows:  American  apprenticeship,  its  back- 
ground, development,  and  decay;  Juvenile  labor  and  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  modern  industry;  Modern  substitutes  for  apprenticeship;  and 
Social  aspects.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Bibliography  on  Vocational  Guidance:  A  selected  list  of  vocational-guidance 
references  for  teachers.  Bulletin  No.  66,  Trade  and  Industrial  Series  No.  19. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1921.    (35  pp.) 

A  good  up-to-date  bibliography  compiled  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Jacobs,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  education  and  supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  teacher- 
training  classes,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Organization,  and  Administration.    Bulletin 
No.  17,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Series  No.  1.    Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  1918.     (125  pp.) 

The  bulletin  was  published  to  supply  information  and  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  administration  of  trade  and  industrial  schools 
and  classes  under  the  Federal  law. 
Part-Time  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.    Bulletin  No.  19,  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Series  No.  3.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1918. 

A  description  of  part-time  school  systems  already  established  in  the  United 

States,  Germany,  England,  and  France;  a  discussion  of  types  of  part-time 

schools  and  a  definition  of  Federal  aid  for  part-time  schools. 

Buildings  and  Equipment  for  Schools  and  Classes  in  Trade  and  Industrial 

Subjects.    Bulletin  No.  20,  Trade  and  Industrial  Series  No.  4.    Government 

Printing  Office,  Washington,  1918. 

Compulsory  Part-Time  School  Attendance  Laws.  Bulletin  No^  55,  Trade  and 
Industrial  Series  No.  14.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1921. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  for  Girls  and  Women.  Part  1. — Economic 
and  social  aspects  of  vocational  education  for  girls  and  women.  Part  2.— Ways 
and  means  of  establishing  and  operating  a  program.  Bulletin  No.  58,  Trade  and 
Industrial  Series  No.  15.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920. 

Part-Time  Schools:  A  survey  of  experience  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  with  recommendations.  Bulletin  No.  73,  Trade  and  Industrial  Series 
No.  22.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1922. 

Emergency  War  Training  for  Oxy-Acetylene  Welders.  Bulletin  No.  11. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1918.    (86  pp.) 

The  first  part  treats  of  the  development  and  application  in  industry  and 
war  of  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting.    The  second  part  outlines  the 
United  States  Army  course  in  this  type  of  welding. 
Employment  Management  and  Industrial  Training.    Bulletin  No.  48,  Employ- 
ment Management,  Series  No.  4.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920. 
(107  pp.) 
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Kelly^  Roy  Willmarth. 

Training  Industrial  Workers.  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York,  1920.  (437 
PP-) 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting 
training  within  the  factory.    Public-school  industrial  training,  vocational 
guidance,  and  kindred  problems  are  discussed.    A  22-page  bibliography  is 
appended. 
Motley,  James  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Apprenticeship  in  American  Trade  Unions.  Series  XXV,  Nob.  11-12,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1907.    (122  pp.) 

The  history  of  apprenticeship  under  statute  law,  customary  regulation, 
trade-union  regulation,  and  trade  agreement.  The  extent  of  union  regu- 
lation by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  purpose  and  character  of 
regulation  are  discussed.  The  book  gives  a  very  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subject. 
Snedden,  David. 

Vocational  Education.    The  MacMUan  Company,  New  York,  1920.     (587  pp.) 
A  discussion  of  cmrent  problems  in  vocational  education. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Vocational  Secondary  Education.  Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  21. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1916.    (163  pp.) 

The  bulletin  contains  a  brief  historic  sketch,  describes  the  kinds  of  schools 

established  in  this  coimtry,  discusses  terms  and  definitions  used,  methods 

for  vocational  education  surveys,  vocational  guidance,  and  other  problems. 

Primarily  for  those  wishing  to  introduce  vocational  education  into  public 

schools. 

The  Apprenticeship  System  in  its  Relation  to  Industrial  Education,  by  Carroll 

D.  Wright.    Bulletin,  1908,  No.  6,  Whole  No.  389.    Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  1908.    (116  pp.) 

A  history  of  apprenticeship  with  a  discussion  of  types  of  apprenticeship 
systems:  (1)  Type  in  which  shop  and  school  are   intimately  connected; 
(2)  type  under  which  apprentices  are  controlled  to  some  extent  outside 
working  hours;   (3)  mixed  types.    Schools  are  listed  and   classified.    A 
biblic^raphy  and  a  digest  of  laws  are  included. 
List  of  references  on  Vocational  Education.    Prepared  in  the  Library  Division, 
Bureau  of  Education.    Library  Leaflet  No.  15.    Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  1922.     (20  pp.). 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1910;  Industrial 
education.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1911.    (822  pp.) 

An  exhaustive  report  on  industrial  education  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding philanthropic  and  public  industrial  schools,  apprenticeship  schools, 
cooperative  industrial  schools,  evening  industrial  schools,  textile  schools,  etc. 
XJ.  S.  Training  Service. 

Industrial  Training  for  Foundry  Workers.  Training  Bulletin  No.  24.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  1919.    (68  pp.) 

The  bulletin  outlines  in  detail  apprenticeship  training  in  foundries,  ^ 
upgrading  system  for  foundry  workers,  and  training  for  foremen,  and  gi^'^^ 
outUnes  for  the  guidance  of  instructors,  and  a  bibliography  of  technical  books 
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tJ.  S.  Training  and  Dilution  Service. 

A  Successful  Apprenticeship  Tool  Makers'  School:  Methods  used  by  a  large 
manufacturing  company  for  training  new  employees  to  operate  machine  tools 
and  for  subassembly  work,  and  to  upgrade  experienced  operators  for  work  in  the 
tool  rooms.  Training  Bulletin  No.  2.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
1918. 

OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSES,  INCLUDING  VOCATIONAL-EDUCATION 

SURVEYS. 

Boston  (Mass.),  Vocation  Bureau. 

Vocations  for  Boys. — ^The  Machinist.  Bulletin  No.  1.  The  Vocation  Bureau 
of  Boston,  Boston,  1911.     (22  pp.) 

Contains  brief  discussions  of  the  divisions,  dangers,  conditions,  and  future 
of  the  trade;  pay,  positions,  opportunities,  qualities  and  training  required, 
and  apprenticeship. 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Education  Survey. 

The  Metal  Trades,  by  R.  R.  Lutz.  The  Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1916.     (129  pp.) 

Occupations,  wages,  opportunities,  training,  and  general  trade  conditions 
are  discussed  for  factories  producing  foundry  and  machine-shop  products 
and  automobiles,  and  for  steelworks,  rolling  mills,  and  related  industries. 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Job  Specifications.  Bulletin  No.  45,  Employment  Management  Series  No.  3. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920. 

A  brief  discussion  of  methods  and  uses  of  job  analysis. 
The  Labor  Audit:  A  method  of  industrial  investigation.    Bulletin  No.  43, 
Employment  Management  Series  No.  8.    Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, 1920. 

This  presents  the  reasons  for  making  a  labor  audit,  the  prerequisites  for  a 
labor  audit,  the  methods  which  may  be  used  in  making  and  in  presenting  a 
labor  audit,  and  the  results  of  a  labor  audit. 
The  Metal  Trades:  Molders,  sheet-metal  workers,  machinists  and  machine 
operators,  bench  hands,  assemblers,  and  erectors.     For  disabled  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  to  aid  them  in  choosing  a  vocation.    Opportunity  Monograph,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Series  No.  7.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
1919.     (15  pp.) 

A  brief  description  of  each  occupation  listed,  its  promotional  opportunities, 

trade-training  requirements,  hours  and  wages,  processes,  and  the  kinds  of 

workshops  in  which  it  is  performed.    Other  occupations  are  treated  in  a 

similar  way  in  other  bulletins  of  the  same  series. 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding.    For  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  to  aid 

them  in  choosing  a  vocation .    Opportunity  Monograph,  Vocational-Rehabilitation 

Series  No.  9.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1919. 

Occupations  in  the  Automobile-Manufacturing  Industry .  For  disabled  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  to  aid  them  in  choosing  a  vocation.  Opportunity  Mono- 
graph, Vocational-Rehabilitation  Series  No.  20.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  1919. 
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The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education. 

Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Survey  for  Vocational  Education.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Educational  Bulletin  No.  21,  Survey  Series  No.  6,  Indianapolis. 

An  analysis  of  occupations  with  special  reference  to  skill  and  education 
required  is  given,  together  with  a  description  of  factory  organization  and  fac- 
tory processes  and  a  discussion  of  the  demand  for  labor,  wages,  school  training 
needed,  etc.,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow,  Special  Agent  for  Vocational  Research. 
Report  of  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Survey  for  Vocational  Education.    Robert  J. 
Leonard,  Director.    Educational  Bulletin,  Vocational  Series  No.   15^  Indiana 
Survey  Series  No.  3.    Indianapolis,  1916.     (599  pp.) 

The  common  occupations  in  the  industries  of  Richmond  are  described, 
hours,  wages,  and  promotional  opportunities  specified,  and  the  requirements 
for  each  analyzed,  to  discover  what  training,  if  any,  is  needed  to  fit  the  young 
worker  to  enter  such  occupations.  Automobile,  wire-fence,  agricultural- 
implement,  machine-tool,  and  other  metal-manufacturing  industries  are 
included.  A  survey  of  the  schools  and  an  explanation  of  the  survey  method 
are  included. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Vocational  Education:  Survey  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  made  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  Bulletin  Whole  No.  199. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1917.     (592  pp.) 

Chapter  VIII  deals  with  the  metal- working  industries  of  Minneapolis, 
under  the  heads  of  description  of  occupations,  general  working  conditions, 
hazards,  demand  for  labor,  and  need  for  technical  training  of  employees. 
U.  S.  Army  Trade  Specifications  and  Index  of  Professions  and  Trades  in  the 
Army,  Second  Edition.    War  Department  Document  No.  774,  Ofiice  of  the  Adju- 
tant, General.     Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1918.     (239  pp.) 

Duties  and  qualifications  for  each  occupation  needed  in  Army  service  are 
specified.    Most  kinds  of  metal-manufacturing  work  are  included. 
Vocational  Education  Survey  of  Richmond,  Va.     Bulletin  Whole  No.  162,  Mis- 
cellaneous   Series    No,    7.     Government    Printing    Office,   Washington,   1916. 
(333  pp.) 

The  survey  included  several  branches  of  the  metal-manufacturing  industry. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Descriptions  of  Occupations:  Metal  working,  building  and  general  construction, 
railroad  transportation,  shipbuilding.  Prepared  for  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1918.    (123  pp.) 

A  description  of  each  of  the  more  important  occupations  is  given,  together 
with  a  statement  of  qualifications  and  schooling  necessary.  Arrangement  is 
in  outline  form.    Descriptions  are  somewhat  technical. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS— PREVENTION  AND  ACCIDENT  STATISTICS. 

Beyer,  David  Stewart,  Ph.  D. 

Industrial  Accident  Prevention,  with  Illustrations.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1916.    (421  pp.) 

The  subject  is  treated  imder  the  following  heads:  General  phases  of  the 
accident  problem,  building  construction  and  arrangement,  power  generation 
and  distribution,  machine  construction  and  arrangement,  etc.,  special  indus- 
tries, fire  hazard,  explosion  hazard,  personal  elements.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated.    The  treatment  is  somewhat  technical. 
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Cowee,  George  Alvin,  E.  M.,  S.  B. 

Practical  Safety  Methods  and  Devices,  Manufacturing  and  Engineering.  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company,  25  Park  Place,  New  York,  1916.    (434  pp.  illus.) 

The  book  is  intended  to  provide  for  employers,  superintendents,  foremen, 
underwriters,  safety  inspectors,  and  engineers  generally  a  convenient  sum- 
mary of  standard  safety  methods  and  devices.  It  is  therefore  somewhat 
technical. 

Detroit  Public  Library. 

Accident  Prevention  in  Industry:  A  selected  bibliography  compiled  by  the 
Detroit  Public  Library  for  the  Accident  Prevention  Department  of  the  Michigan 
Mutual  Liability  Co.    Detroit,  1919.    (7  pp.) 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Industrial  Accidents  and  Their  Prevention.  Bulletin  No.  47,  Employment 
Management  Series  No.  7.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920. 
(66  pp.) 

The  bulletin  discusses  methods  of  safety  organization  and  accident  pre- 
vention, safety  equipment,  and  accounting  for  safety. 
Hansen,  Carl  M.,  M.  E. 

Universal  Safety  Standards:  A  reference  book  of  rules,  drawings,  tables,  formulse, 
data  and  suggestions  for  use  of  architects,  engineers,  superintendents,  foremen, 
inspectors,  mechanics,  and  students,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  and  approved 
by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau,  New  York.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Universal  Safety  Standards  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1914.    (312  pp.) 

As  the  title  implies,  the  work  is  technical. 
International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions. 

Proceedings,  1916-1920,  inch,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletins 
Nos.  210,  248,  264,  273,  and  281,  respectively.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington. 

Papers  read  at  the  annual  meetings  of  this  association  deal  with  the  admin- 
istration of  workmen's  compensation    laws,   accident  prevention,   safety 
organization,  accident  statistics,  and  other  related  subjects. 
Standardization  of  Industrial  Accident  Statistics:  Reports  of  the  committee 
on  statistics  and  compensation  insurance  cost  of  the  International  Association  of 
Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions,  1915-1919.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Bulletin  No.  276.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920. 
(103  pp.) 

This  bulletin  suggests  standards,  definitions,  and  methods  of  reporting 

accidents,  a  classification  of  industries,  causes  of  accidents,  location  and 

nature  of  injury  and  extent  of  disability,  and  standard  table  forms  to  be 

used  in  reporting  accident  and  compensation  statistics. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Compensation  Insurance  Cost  of  the 

International   Association  of   Industrial   Accident  Boards  and  Conmiissions. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin,  Whole  No.  201,  Industrial  Accident 

and  Hygiene  Series  No.  9.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1916. 

(128  pp.) 

For  the  use  of  persons  or  organizations  handling  accident  statistics.  The 
committee  recommends  in  detail  a  classification  of  industries,  accident 
causes,  and  location  and  nature  of  injury  and  extent  of  disability.  This 
bulletin  has  been  superseded  by  No.  276,  given  above. 
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U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Causes  of  Death  by  Occupation,  Occupational  Mortality:  Experience  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Industrial  Department,  1911-1913,  by 
Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.  D.  Bulletin,  Whole  No.  207,  Industrial  Accidents  and 
Hygiene  Series  No.  11.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1917.  (88  pp.) 
Books  and  Periodicals  on  Accident  and  Disease  Prevention  in  Industry  in  the 
Library  of  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, 1916.    (23  pp.) 

Industrial  Accident  Statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman.  Bulletin,  Whole 
No.  157,  Industrial  Accidents  and  Hygiene  Series,  No.  5.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  1915.     (210  pp.) 

A  statement  of  the  general  accident  problem  in  the  United  States  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  review  of  industrial-accident  statistics  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  some  foreign  countries.  Standard 
methods  of  classification,  tabulation,  and  analysis  of  industrial  accidents  are 


Mortality  from  Respiratory  Diseases  in  Dusty  Trades  (Inorganic  Dusts),  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman.  Bulletin,  Whole  No.  231,  Industrial  Accidents  and 
Hygiene  Series,  No.  17.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1918. 
(458  pp.) 

Chapter  II. — "  Occupations  with  exposure  to  metallic  dust"  discusses  dust 
hazards  to  which  metal  workers  are  exposed.    Chapter  III. — "  Occupations 
with  exposure  to  mineral  dust"  includes  a  discussion  of  dust,  smoke,  and 
gas  hazards  to  which  foundry  workers  are  exposed.    This  work  presents  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  information  available  on  the  subject. 
The  Safety  Movement  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  1907-1917,  by  Lucian  W. 
Chaney  and  Hugh  S.  Hanna,  June,  1918.    Bulletin  Whole  No.  234,  Industrial 
Accidents  and  Hygiene  Series  No.  18.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, 1918.    (299  pp.) 

The  bulletin  includes  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  accidents,  accident- 
prevention  work  and  safety  organization  accident  rates,  and  accident  experi- 
ence in  representative  steel-manufacturing  plants.    Charts  and  illustrations 
add  to  the  value  of  the  text. 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Accidents  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  1910-1919, 
by  Lucian  W.  Chaney.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  298. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1922.    (398  pp.) 

This  report  brings  together  the  results  of  a  study  of  accidents  in  the  iron 

and  steel  industry  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  during  the  last  10 

years. 

Accidents  and  Accident  Prevention  in  Machine  Building,  by  Lucian  W. 

Chaney.    Bulletin  No.  256.    Revision  of  Bulletin  216.    Government  Printing 

Office,  Washington,  1920.    (123  pp.) 

The  bulletin  discuses  different  kinds  of  industrial  accident  rates,  accident 
experience  in  different  factories,  safety  organization  in  factories,  safeguarding 
machinery  and  machine  design  as  a  factor  of  safety.    Illustrations  add  to  the 
value  of  the  report. 
Workman's  Compensation  Legislation   of  the   United   States  and   Foreign 
Countries,  1917  and  1918,  September,  1918.    Bulletin  No.  243,  Workmen's 
Insurance  and  Compensation  Series.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
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various  State  laws. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  September  19^  1923, 
Sir:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  report  on  Child  Welfare  in 
the  Insular  Possessions,  Part  I,  Porto  Rico. 

This  study  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Porto  Eico  and  took  the  form  of  a  Children's  Year 
survey,  in  which  demonstration  was  combined  with  investigation. 
The  survey  was  in  charge  of  Helen  V.  Bary,  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  staff,  and  she  has  also  written  the  report. 

As  this  report  of  developing  activities  shows,  the  interest  in  child 
welfare  touches  every  branch  of  the  government  as  well  as  the 
private  organizations  in  Porto  Eico.  The  Children's  Bureau  has 
never  undertaken  any  piece  of  work  in  which  the  cooperation  was 
more  genuine  and  desire  for  improvement  greater  than  in  Porto  Eico. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott, 

Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 


CHILD  WELFARE  IN  THE  INSULAR  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

PART  I:  PORTO  RICO. 


INTRODUCTION.^ 

Porto  Eico,  in  area  the  fourth  and  in  population  the  third  largest 
of  the  West  Indies,  was  acquired  from  Spain  by  the  United  States  in 
1898  following  the  Spanish- American  War.  Civil  government  was 
organized  by  the  Foraker  Act  in  1900;  and  in  1917,  by  the  Jones 
Act,  the  islanders  were  granted  United  States  citizenship.  The 
island  now  has  a  limited  degree  of  self-government.  The  legislature 
and  local  officials  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  the  insular  officials  are  appointed 
either  by  the  President  or  by  the  governor.  The  island  has  an 
elected  Eesident  Commissioner  in  Washington  who  has  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  no  vote. 

Porto  Rico  2  has  the  oldest  European  settlements  now  under  the 
American  flag.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493, 
was  conquered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
remained  Spanish  territory  until  1898.  Under  Spain  the  island  was 
governed  mainly  by  military  governors.  During  the  periods  when 
Spain  was  under  constitutional  and  not  absolute  rule  (1812-1814, 
1820-1823,  1870-1874,  and  1877-1897)  Porto  Rico  had  direct  repre- 
sentation in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  a  few  months  before  the  island 
was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  the  principle  of  autonomy  was 
extended  to  it. 

The  history  of  Porto  Rico  is  comparatively  uneventful.  The 
^^^riy  Spanish  records  state  that  Ponce  de  Leon  found  the  island 
Well  populated  by  peaceful  tribes  of  Indians,  whom  he  enslaved  in 
the  exploitation  of  its  meager  gold  deposits.  These  deposits  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  thereafter  Porto  Rico  served  mainly  as  a  mili- 
t^i7  post  to  guard  the  Virgin  and  Mona  Channels  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Few  settlements  were  made.  Sugar  cane  was  early 
brought  to  the  island,  but  this  and  other  agricultural  resources  were 

^  Historical  data  here  given  are  from  the  Census  of  Porto  Rico,  1899  (made  by  the 
•  S.  War  Department)  ;  Historia  de  Puerto  Rico,  by  Salvador  Brau ;  and  other  sources 
'iiade  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  San  Juan. 
^  ^  The  Indian  name  of  the  island  is  Boriquen.  Originally  the  Spanish  named  the  island 
^-»i  Juan  Bautista  (St.  John  the  Baptist)  and  the  first  settlement  Puerto  Rico  (rich 
P<>rt) .  WThea  ^jjjg  settlement  was  moved  across  the  bay  the  name  of  San  Juan  was  applied 
'»e  city  and  the  Island  became  known  as  Puerto  Rico.  By  congressional  act  the  name 
^  the  island  is  oflBaially,  though  incorrectly,  spelled  Porto  Rico. 
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very  little  developed  until  the  arrival,  beginning  in  1815,  of  Spanish 
refugees  driven  out  by  revolutions  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
other  Spanish  colonies,  who  brought  to  the  island  capital,  industn , 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

The  Spaniards  who  came  to  Porto  Kico  made  the  island  their  home 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  who  went  to  most  of  the  other 
Spanish-American  colonies.  After  the  early  Castilian  military  men 
came  settlers  from  Andalusia,  Galicia,  the  Asturias,  and  the  Basque 
Provinces,  peaceful  people  devoted  to  the  monarchy,  the  church,  and 
stable  institutions.  The  purpose  of  ruthlessly  amassing  fortunes  to 
take  back  to  Spain,  which  caused  unrest  and  rebellion  in  the  other 
Spanish- American  colonies,  was  held  in  less  degree  by  the  colonists 
of  Porto  Rico.  The  general  aspect  of  Porto  Eican  civilization  was 
that  of  a  Catholic  colony  leading  a  patriarchal  life.  The  attitude  of 
the  Spanish  Crown  toward  the  island  was  liberal.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gold  which  Ponce  de  Leon  sent  to  the  King  and  a  few 
grants  to  assist  in  times  of  war,  Porto  Rico  made  no  contribution  to 
the  mother  country.  In  fact,  for  years  Spain  diverted  revenue  from 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government  of 
Porto  Rico. 

The  United  States  census  of  1920  gives  the  population  of  Porto 
Rico  as  1,299,809,  this  number  including  948,709  whites,  301,816  mu- 
lattoes,  and  49,246  negroes.  No  Indians,  classified  as  such,  exist  on  the 
island  at  the  present  time.^  The  early  Spanish  records  state  that 
through  war,  disease,  emigration,  enforced  labor,  and  intermarriage 
the  Indians  as  a  distinct  race  had  disappeared  within  50  years  ^  of  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  influence  still  persists,  however,  and 
the  Indian  cast  of  features  is  to-day  by  no  means  uncommon. 

As  early  as  1530  a  few  negro  slaves  were  brought  to  Porto  Rico, 
and  their  numbers  were  slowly  increased.  There  resulted  a  consid- 
erable mixture  of  races.  In  Porto  Rico  the  proportion  of  colored 
people  is  less,  and  relationships  have  been  more  free  from  racial 
distinctions,  than  in  any  of  the  other  West  Indies. ^"^  The  Spaniards 
permitted  the  negroes  to  purchase  their  freedom  upon  reasonable 
conditions,  and  at  the  time  slavery  was  abolished,^  in  1873,  the 
-257,709  colored  population  included  only  31,635  slaves. 

To  the  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  early  negroes  have  been  added 
French,  chiefly  refugees  from  Haiti;  a  considerable  number  of 
Corsicans ;  negroes  from  the  Virgin  Islands ;  and  small  numbers  of 
British,  Germans,  Syrians,  Chinese^  West  Indians,  and  South  Ameri- 

®The  Federal  census  lists  no  Indians.  Insular  statistics  occasionally  classify  persons 
under  this  heading. 

*  In  1542  the  few  remaining  Indians  were  freed  by  royal  decree. 

^  For  a  considerable  period  few  Spanish  women  were  brought  to  Porto  Rico. 
•«By  decree,  with  indemnification  of  owners    (total  paid   11,000,000  pesos),  and  wit» 
the  provision  that  the  freed  slaves  enter  into  contracts  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  tbeir 
former  owners  or  other  persons  or  the  State  for  three  years. 
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cans/  At  the  present  time  the  commerce  of  the  island  is  principally 
with  continental  United  States  and  this  has  brought  continental 
Americans,  although  the  number  in  1920  (1,617)  was  less  than  the 
number  in  1910  (2,303). 

While  some  families  have  prided  themselves  upon  preserving  their 
blood  unmixed  the  population  in  general  is  a  product  of  the  mix- 
ture of  races.  The  prevailing  type  is  Spanish,  with  occasional  evi- 
dence of  the  addition  of  Indian  or  negro  blood. 

The  area  of  Porto  Eico  is  3,435  square  miles,  and  its  present 
number  of  inhabitants  makes  it  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
sections  of  the  country.  The  accompanying  graph  shows  that  of  the 
States  only  Ehode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey,  whose 
inhabitants  are  supported  chiefly  by  manufacturing,  are  more  thickly 
settled.^  In  respect  to  density  of  rural  population  the  contrast  is 
especially  striking.  Virtually  without  industries,  and  with  a  high 
birth  rate,  Porto  Rico  faces  a  serious  problem  of  overpopulation. 
The  Porto  Rican  is  not  a  wanderer,  but  the  search  for  opportunities 
lias  sent  thousands  to  the  States.  A  colony  of  7,364  is  located  in 
New  York  City^  and  4,447  more  are  scattered  through  the  States. 
Colonies  have  been  sent  to  the  sugar-cane  plantations  of  Hawaii 
and  Cuba,  but  not  with  entire  success,  as  many  were  sent  who  had 
not  the  pioneering  strength  to  make  their  way  in  a  new  country. 
Some  have  gone  to  Santo  Domingo,  which  is  not  thickly  settled  and 
whose  resources  have  not  been  exploited.  The  total  number  who 
liave  emigrated  is  small  compared  with  the  increase  in  population. 

Porto  Rico  to-day  is  known  to  the  American  people  mainly  as  a 
tourist  resort — an  island  of  great  beauty,  quaint  customs,  and  old- 
world  charm.  The  island  is  little  more  than  100  miles  long  and  35 
miles  wide,  but  the  mountains  cut  it  into  picturesque,  distinctive  val- 
It'ys  and  create  greater  diversity  of  climate  and  scenery  than  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  a  far  larger  territory.  Around  the  edge  of  the 
island  circles  the  railway.  Across  the  island  go  splendid  highways, 
winding  through  the  mountains  and  bringing  the  rural  sections  close 
to  the  cities.  Telegraph  and  telephone  wires  bind  together  the  towns 
'tnd  villages,  and  across  the  streams  have  been  built  bridges  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  community. 

Quickened  evolution  has  made  present-day  Porto  Rico  a  land  of 
sharp  contrasts.  Motors  of  the  latest  type  drive  past  thatched  huts 
such  as  were  described  by  the  early  Spanish  explorers,  and  the  finest 
of  continental  culture  may  be  found  next  door  to  tropical  primitive- 
ness. 

In  1020,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  Porto  Rico  had  a  total  foreign-born 
population  of  8,167,  and  its  total  population  included  8,858  persons  claiming  Spanish 
^'ithenship  and  4,136  citizens  of  other  nations. 

Figures  for  population  per  square  mile,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1920, 
Jro  as  follows:  Porto  Rico,  378;  New  Jersey,  420;  Massachusetts,  479;  and  Ehode 
island.  566. 
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A  tropical  standard  of  Yalues  is  necessarily  very  different  from  a 
northern  standard,  and  a  Spanish  background  different  from  an 
American  background.    In  justice  Porto  Eico  must  be  viewed  in  a 

Chart  I. — Comparative  density  of  population  and  density  of  rural  population  in  Porto 
Bico  and  the  States  in  1920. 
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.different  light  from  a  typical  American  community,  with  apprecia- 
tion of  the  large  cultural  contribution  the  island  can  make  to  t'le 
Nation  as  well  as  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Nation  to  Porto  Rico- 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  CHILD  WELFARE. 

EDUCATION. 

From  the  time  when  Porto  Eico  came  under  American  administra- 
tion great  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  educational  facilities  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  all  the  people.  In  1899  only  21,873  of  the  chil- 
dren on  the  island  were  in  school,  there  were  no  public-school  build- 
ings at  all,  426  rural  barrios  (small  districts)  were  without  school 
facilities  of  any  kind,  and  the  rate  of  illiteracy  among  those  10  years 
of  age  and  over  was  79.9  per  cent.  By  the  year  1921-22  the  school 
enrollment  had  been  increased  to  188,959,  621  school  buildings  had 
been  built,^  and  not  a  single  barrio  was  without  a  school.  According 
to  the  latest  available  figures,^  the  island's  expenditure  on  education 
is  larger  in  proportion  to  its  resources  than  that  of  any  of  the  States, 
although,  because  of  the  comparatively  small  revenues  of  the  island, 
this  represents  a  smaller  amount  per  inhabitant  than  that  of  any  of 
the  States. 

Until  1921  all  the  commissioners  of  education  were  from  the  States. 
They  had  small  staffs  of  American  supervisors  and  teachers,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  performed  by  Porto  Eicans. 

The  department  of  education  was  organized  as  a  strongly  central- 
ized unit,  and  this  plan  of  control  still  continues.  The  island  is 
divided  into  41  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  supervisor  responsible  to 
the  department.  These  supervisors  have  charge  of  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  schools,  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  teachers,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  insular  department.  By  means  of  this  ma- 
chinery it  has  been  possible  to  establish  schools  and  institute  stand- 
ards much  more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  if  more  initiative  had 
been  expected  of  local  groups.  In  addition  to  district  supervisors 
the  department  has  special  superintendents  of  different  subjects- 
such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  physical  education,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  various  academic  studies — who  travel  from  district  to 
district  strengthening  the  teaching  of  their  special  subjects.  In  this 
nmnner  it  has  been  possible  to  give  supplementary  training  to  tlie 
teaching  force,  the  majority  of  whom  have  not  had  normal-school 
training,  and  gradually  to  raise  the  requirements  of  the  profession. 

'  In  addition,  the  schools  were  renting  1,584  buildings. 

'Figures  in   regard  to  expenditures  of   the  States  in  comparison  to  their  wealth  in 

Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1917-18,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  90 ; 

estimate  of  the  per  capita  wealth  of  Porto  Rico  in  1911  in  the  Porto  Rico  Register  of 

1^12 ;  and  figures  as  to  the  island's  expenditures  on  schools  in  1912  in  the  Report  of  the 

CJovernor,  1912. 
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The  effort  to  lift  the  mass  of  the  people  out  of  a  state  of  illiteracy 
has  made  the  school  system  the  center  of  a  great  impulse  for  progress. 
The  extension  of  education  has  been  an  adventure  in  service  to  the 
people  for  which  the  States  afford  no  direct  parallel.  Young  men 
and  women  went  out  into  the  rural  districts,  efnduring  many  priva- 
tions, and  worked  practically  all  their  waking  hours  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  remuneration.  Among  the  professional  and  business  men, 
and  the  women  of  the  more  prosperous  class,  the  proportion  who  have 
taught  in  the  schools  is  very  large.  This  has  created  among  the 
general  public  a  keen  interest  in  the  activities  and  the  conduct  of  tlie 
schools,  and  has  also  tended  to  the  development  within  the  school 
system  or  in  close  cooperation  with  it  of  social  activities  which  in  tlie 
States  are  usually  developed  independently. 

At  the  present  time  school  facilities  are  still  far  from  adequate, 
not  only  in  the  rural  districts  but  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  well.  A 
compulsory  education  law  has  been  enacted  but  can  not  be  enforced 
until  funds  are  provided  for  additional  buildings  and  teachers.  All 
over  the  island  children  asking  for  education  have  to  be  turned  away. 
For  a  time  practically  all  applicants  were  admitted,  but  the  classics 
were  so  large  that  instruction  was  virtually  impossible.  Now  the 
double-enrollment  plan  is  generally  in  use  and  the  number  of  pupils 
is  limited  to  40  for  each  session.  Thorough  instruction  is  not  possible 
under  this  arrangement,  but  the  plan  serves  as  a  means  of  bringinc: 
at  least  some  opportunity  for  education  to  the  maximum  number  of 
children. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  of  pitb- 
lic-school  education  has  more  than  doubled  in  20  years.^  In  Porto 
Eico  the  cost  per  pupil  per  annum  was  $15.46  in  1900  and  has  not 
been  increased  since  that  time.^  This  difference  is  due  largely  to  the 
concentration  of  expenditures  on  elementary  schools,^  low  salaries, 
and  the  increase  of  attendance  by  the  double-enrollment  plan.  The 
total  amount  spent  yearly  by  the  insular  government  on  education 
has  been  increased  from  $288,098  in  1899  to  $2,929,944  in  1922. 

The  Federal  census  of  1920  showed  240,191^  children  of  school 
age  (5-17  years  inclusive)  in  Porto  Eico  not  in  school  and  classed 
55  per  cent  "^  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  as  illiterate. 

» Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1917-18,  p.  54.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1919,  No.  90. 

*  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  1919,  p.  540. 

^  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  educational  funds  are  spent  on  elementary  education.  He 
port  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  1919,  p.  539. 

«  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1208. 

^  While  55  per  cent  of  the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  were  classcn!  a?- 
illiterate,  the  effect  of  the  recent  improvements  in  educational  facilities  Is  shown  by  i'^'' 
proportions  of  the  different  age  groups  classed  as  illiterate,  as  follows :  10  to  14  jenn' 
31  per  cent ;  15  to  19  years,  38.2  per  cent ;  20  to  24  years,  50  per  cent ;  25  to  34  yeai'!^ 
01.9  per  cent ;  higher  age  groups,  over  70  per  cent.  The  illiteracy  rate  was  higher  nraow- 
the  female  population  than  among  the  male,  and  higher  among  the  colored  than  anio^^" 
the  white  population. 
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The  present  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  not  high  compared  with  those 
of  other  Latin  American  populations,  but  it  is  far  higher  than  that 
of  any  of  the  States  and  is  a  grave  handicap  to  the  operation  of 
democratic  institutions.  For  Porto  Rico  to  provide  elementary 
education  for  all  and  advanced  education  according  to  accepted 
American  standards  will  necessitate  greatly  increased  funds  not 
available  from  the  present  insular  revenues. 

The  general  plan  of  education  organized  in  Porto  Rico  was 
modeled  after  existing  systems  in  the  States.  Whether  this  has 
been  the  wisest  method  of  attaining  the  purposes  of  education  has 
been  questioned.  Porto  Rico  is  an  agricultural  country  and  will  un- 
doubtedly remain  so.  It  has  three  basic  problems — ^poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  illiteracy.  Under  the  given  conditions  a  system  of  educa- 
tion aimed  directly  at  eradicating  disease,  improving  the  mode  of 
life,  and  bettering  the  methods  of  farming,  as  well  as  at  reducing 
illiteracy,  might  accomplish  greater  results  than  the  customary 
academic  training  which  deals  with  these  other  factors  only  in- 
cidentally. 

The  school  buildings  in  Porto  Rico,  whether  large  or  small,  are 
as  a  rule  the  finest  buildings  in  the  community.  There  has  been  de- 
veloped on  the  island  a  modern  and  practical  type  of  building  which 
preserves  the  distinctive  features  of  Spanish  architecture,  so  well 
sidted  to  warm  climates.  Practically  all  these  buildings  have  as- 
sembly rooms  which,  used  for  community  as  well  as  for  school  pur- 
poses, help  to  make  the  school  the  center  of  all  community  activities. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  land,  service,  and  money  have  in  many  instances 
been  donated.    In  four  years  the  number  of  sites  donated  was  58; 

The  general  plan  as  to  language  medium  in  the  Porto  Rican  schools 
is  as  follows :  In  the  first  four  grades  instruction  is  given  in  Spanish, 
and  English  is  taught  as  a  special  subject;  in  the  fifth  grade  the  lan- 
guage medium  is  sometimes  Spanish  and  sometimes  English ;  beyond 
<^be  fifth  grade  English  is  used  and  Spanish  is  taught  as  a  special 
subject.  Occasionally  criticism  has  been  made  of  this  preservation 
^d  Spanish  in  the  schools,  but  with  limited  funds  for  education  it  has 
1h  en  necessary  to  give  the  children  education  in  Spanish.  All  the 
b  achers  have  some  knowledge  of  English,  as  have  also  a  considerable 
uujnber  of  persons  in  the  cities,  although  of  the  whole  population 
'^0,1  per  cent  are  unable  to  speak  English.^ 

Naturally,  this  inability  to  use  English  freely  restricts  communi- 
cation and  understanding  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  mainland. 
^^  ith  one  exception  the  newspapers^  are  published  in  Spanish,  and 
Uh  V  reprint  less  from  American  journals  than  they  would  if  trans- 

I'oui-teeiith  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1207. 
'"  Nine  daily  newspapers  and  several  weeklies  are  published  in  Porto  Rico, 
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lation  were  not  necessary.  A  large  public  library  has  been  estab- 
lished in  San  Juan  and  smaller  public  libraries  are  found  in  other 
cities,  in  addition  to  a  few  excellent  collections  of  books  belonging  to 
private  organizations.  Excepting  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  San 
Juan  the  books  are  mainly  in  Spanish.  This  situation  has  slowed 
the  process  of  social  development,  as  the  literature  on  social  subjects 
in  Spanish  is  meager.  Very  few  of  the  national  organizations  carry- 
ing on  public-health  and  other  educational  work  include  Porto  Eico 
in  their  programs,  and  their  publications,  being  in  English,  are  not 
available  for  general  use  there ;  and  of  the  foreign-language  material 
issued  in  the  States  very  little  is  in  Spanish.  This  obstacle  of  lan- 
guage has  kept  Porto  Eico  from  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
Nation  and  from  being  accepted  in  spirit  as  such.  The  development 
of  the  island  educationally  will  and  should  be  along  bilingual  lines. 
More  English  is  very  much  needed ;  but  with  the  cultural  wealth  of 
the  Spanish  language  and  traditions  and  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  Latin  connections,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Spanish  language  would  be 
an  irreparable  loss. 

The  rural  schools  cover  the  first  four  grades.  In  the  towns  work 
is  continued  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  grade,  and  12  of  the  cities 
have  high  schools.  At  Eio  Piedras  is  located  the  University  of 
Porto  Eico,  which,  in  addition  to  its  main  work  as  a  normal  school, 
has  departments  of  the  liberal  arts,  education,  pharmacy,  and  law, 
and  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  at  I^ayaguez. 
For  professional  training,  aside  from  pedagogy,  young  people  from 
Porto  Eico  ai'e  now  going  mainly  to  the  States.  A  generation  ago 
the  trend  was  to  Spain  and  France.  In  1921  the  department  of  edu- 
cation listed  386  students  in  American  institutions,  of  whom  94  were 
studying  medicine,  58  business,  53  engineering,  30  dentistry,  21 
pharmacy,  18  law,  13  the  liberal  arts,  and  3  agriculture,  the  balance 
being  engaged  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  miscellaneous  collegiate 
courses.  A  few  years  ago  large  groups  of  Porto  Eican  teachers  were 
sent  to  Harvard  and  Columbia  for  summer-school  work.  In  1922  a 
large  group  of  teachers  of  Spanish  went  from  the  States  to  Porto 
Eico  for  summer  work  in  Spanish. 

HOUSING. 

For  their  better-class  houses  the  Porto  Eicans  have  adapted  to 
local  needs  the  best  features  of  Spanish  and  American  architecture, 
and  the  results  are  attractive  and  practical.  The  older  houses,  fol- 
lowing the  Spanish  type,  were  constructed  of  solid  masonry  and  cov- 
ered with  plaster  in  beautiful  colors,  with  high  ceilings,  tiled  floors, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  house  the  characteristic  patio.  The  newer 
houses  consist  largely  of  modern  bungalows.  The  majority  of  the 
people,  however,  are  primitively  housed. 
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Three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  live  in  rural  districts 
not  even  classed  as  villages,  and  very  few  own  any  land.  Most  of 
them  live  on  the  land  of  some  plantation,  the  great  majority  in 
thatched  huts,  which  they  themselves  build  from  material  on  the 
plantation.  So  long  as  they  work  for  the  landowner  they  may  have 
possession  of  the  huts  and  are  considered  owners,  which  explains  the 
census  figures  showing  one  home  owned  for  every  10  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  The  classification  of  virtually  all  of  these  homes  as  free 
from  mortgage  does  not  indicate  a  condition  of  general  prosperity, 
but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  thatched  huts  are  so  cheap  and  perish- 
able that  they  can  not  be  mortgaged.  The  cost  of  a  hut  represents  a 
small  amount  of  material  and  a  few  days'  labor,  the  total  being 
valued  at  about  $20.  As  work  in  the  principal  crops  is  seasonal, 
many  families  are  forced  to  migrate  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  and 
their  huts  revert  to  the  landowner.  This  system  of  housing  the 
workers  on  the  plantation  brings  the  worker  nearer  to  his  work  and  is 
convenient  for  the  landowner,  as  it  gives  him  a  greater  measure  of 
control  over  the  services  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  with  no 
chance  actually  to  own  his  home  the  worker  has  no  sense  of  per- 
manence and  no  incentive  to  improve  or  beautify  his  dwelling. 

The  commonest  type  of  rural  house  is  the  thatched  hut.  The 
thatch  is  made  of  long,  tough  grass  or  from  the  leaves  of  the  palm, 
the  walls  are  of  thatch  or  are  made  from  the  bark  of  the  royal 
palm,  and  the  floor  is  of  boards  raised  1  or  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  hut  may  be  roughly  partitioned  into  a  sleeping  room  and  a 
living  room,  but  often  it  has  only  one  room.  The  cooking  is  done 
on  the  grouAd  in  the  rear  of  the  hut,  sometimes  under  shelter  and 
sometimes  in  the  open  air.  The  furniture  usually  consists  of  a 
hammock  or  two  instead  of  beds,  and  boxes  for  chairs.  Sleeping  on 
the  bare  floor  is  not  uncommon.  Dishes  and  utensils  are  made  from 
gourds.  When  the  huts  are  new  they  offer  protection  from  heat 
and  rain,  and  being  raised  from  the  ground  they  are  easily  kept 
clean.  However,  they  are  made  from  unsubstantial  material,  soon 
become  infested  with  insect  life,  and  deteriorate  rapidly.  The 
early  Spanish  priests  in  writing  of  the  life  of  the  Indians  described 
them  as  living  in  huts  of  this  character.  The  Spanish  settlers  who 
moved  into  the  mountain  districts — ^practically  all  of  the  inland 
dwellers  are  white — ^took  up  the  same  mode  of  life,  and  have  con- 
tinued it  to  the  present  day. 

The  houses  built  by  the  sugar  plantation  owners  for  the  workers 
are  usually  made  of  more  substantial  material,  sometimes  of  concrete 
but  commonly  of  lumber,  with  zinc  roofs,  and  are  usually  painted. 
Houses  built  by  the  landowners  are  placed  close  together,  which 
makes  improvements  in  sanitation  essential.  These  houses  are 
ordinarily  given  to  the  workers  rent  free.     Recently  some  of  the 
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sugar  plantations  have  been  erecting  excellent  one- family  houses  of 
concrete  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  each.  The  multiple- family 
plantation  houses  which  were  formerly  built  in  order  to  house  as 
many  people  as  possible  with  the  least  expenditure  are  no  longer 
being  constructed,  but  many  are  still  in  use. 

Left  to  himself,  the  jibaro  (country  dweller)  builds  his  hut  away 
from  other  dwellings  in  the  isolation  which  alone  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  people  to  exist  without  sanitary  facilities.  The  development 
of  villages  means  a  general  improvement  in  the  mode  of  life.  Every 
village  has  its  school.  Community  life  is  started  and  contacts  with 
the  outside  world  are  established.  To  bring  to  the  scattered  popula- 
tions education,  sanitation,  medical  service,  and  other  essentials  of 
modern  existence,  it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  make  specific 
efforts  to  organize  village  life. 

Whenever  he  has  any  land  around  his  house,  the  Porto  Eican 
usually  plants  some  kind  of  garden,  but  very  few  make  practical 
use  of  this  land.  The  gay  flowers  around  the  huts  are  very  attrac- 
tive, but  too  often  the  garden  consists  wholly  of  flowers.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  The  people  have  not  been  educated  to  eat 
the  green  vegetables,  which  would  make  a  most  desirable  addition 
to  their  present  poorly  balanced  diet.  Their  sense  of  impermanence 
deters  them  from  sowing  where  they  may  not  reap,  and  they  have 
no  money  to  hire  oxen  for  breaking  the  ground  or  to  purchase  proper 
implements  for  working  the  soil. 

In  the  larger  cities,  notably  San  Juan,  the  tenement  house  of  three, 
four,  or  five  stories  is  found.  Some  of  these  old  houses  were  for- 
merly the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy.  The  rooms  are  large,  the  ceil- 
ings high,  and  the  floors  laid  wdth  fine  Spanish  tiles,  but  now  only 
too  often  a  whole  family  lives  in  a  single  room,  cooking  and  wash- 
ing in  the  central  court.  The  usual  dwelling  of  the  poorer  urban 
dwellers,  however,  consists  of  the  one  or  two  room  shack,  seldom 
larger  than  10  feet  square,  made  from  cheap  lumber,  tin  cans,  and 
soap  boxes. 

Formerly  the  landowner  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country  al- 
lowed laborers  to  occupy  ground  space  without  paying  rent.  In  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  a  system  has  grown  up  among  the  working 
classes  of  renting  ground  space  on  which  to  build  their  own  shacks. 
In  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  movement  of 
population  from  the  rural  districts  into  the  cities.  The  landowners 
began  to  charge  rent  for  ground  space  and  have  found  it  highly 
profitable.  With  the  rapid  changes  in  the  cities  land  has  acquired 
great  speculative  value,  and  so  long  as  the  owners  can  obtain  large 
returns  from  renting  they  are  unwilling  to  sell  in  small  plots.  This 
temporary  and  speculative  condition  has  resulted  in  various  evils. 
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The  rents  charged  are  often  exorbitant.  The  land  is  frequently 
managed  by  agents  and  subagents,  all  deriving  profits  from  the  poor 
renter.  The  houses  are  frequently  crowded  together  with  virtually 
no  provision  for  sanitation,  cleanliness,  or  order.  The  householder 
usually  rents  from  month  to  month  with  no  security  against  un- 
reasonable or  even  confiscatory  increases  of  rent.  He  has  no  in- 
centive to  improve  his  dwelling,  as  only  too  often  any  improvement 
means  an  increase  in  rent.  If  the  landlord  wishes  to  gain  possession 
of  the  tenant's  house  he  has  only  to  issue  an  order  to  vacate  the 
premises,  and  the  tenant  must  either  move  the  house  away  or  sell  for 
what  the  landlord  chooses  to  pay. 

Many  of  the  municipalities  own  considerable  land  within  their 
limits.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  people  they  began  renting 
this  in  plots  at  low  prices,  and  in  various  instances  they  permitted 
'^squatting."  From  this  situation  the  island  has  advanced  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a  public  policy  with  reference  to  housing. 

In  1917  the  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  that  on  any  public 
land  within  a  municipality  there  should  be  erected  houses  for  work- 
ing people,  which  should  be  built  in  accordance  with  all  sanitary 
requirements  and  rented  reasonably  or  sold  on  a  long-term  basis. 
The  city  of  San  Juan  has  availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  con- 
struct a  modern  workingmen's  suburb.  When  these  houses  were  com- 
pleted the  city  attempted  to  abolish  certain  insanitary  sections,  but 
the  pressing  shortage  of  houses  made  this  practically  impossible.  In 
more  than  one  instance  the  condemned  houses,  torn  down  during  the 
clay  by  the  police,  were  put  together  again  at  night  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. Aguadilla  also  has  built  a  workingmen's  district,  and  Ponce 
has  recently  adopted  a  similar  project.  A  cooperative  building 
society  is  helping  the  general  housing  situation  by  erecting  for  its 
members  many  houses  of  a  more  expensive  type. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Porto  Rico  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  depend  for  their  living  upon  this  type  of 
^v'ork.  In  the  past  25  years  the  general  condition  of  primitive  dwell- 
iiig  upon  the  soil  has  changed  to  one  in  which  a  large  part  of  the 
land  has  been  converted  to  the  highly  specialized  cultivation  of  sugar 
*^ncl  tobacco.  This  sudden  evolution  is  graphically  shown  in  the 
a^'companying  chart  of  imports  and  exports. 

Before  the  development  of  sugar  and  tobacco  larger  quantities  of 

sweet  potatoes,  yams,  rice,  corn,  and  bananas  were  grown,  and  the 

^^^azmg  lands  were  much  greater.    Some  sort  of  food  could  be  had 

^i'  a  little  exertion,  and  money  played  a  small  part  in  the  lives  of 

^^  people.    Most  of  the  rural  dwellers  were  poor  to  the  point  of 
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destitution,  but  they  lived  close  to  soil  which  produced  food,  whej  e 
hospitality  was  the  rule  and  the  sense  of  ownership  in  the  necessities 
of  life  not  definitely  established.  With  the  development  of  sugar 
and  tobacco,  land  values  increased.  Thousands  of  small  farmers  sold 
their  lands  ^^  for  prices  which  seemed  high,  but  with  the  sale  of  their 
farms  lost  their  means  of  subsistence  and  when  their  small  capital 
was  gone  found  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  day  laborers. 
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The  situation  has  been  rendered  more  acute  by  the  fact  that  wliile 
the  grazing  and  food-crop  lands  have  been  so  much  reduced  the  popu 
lation  has  greatly  increased.^^ 

As  the  exports  of  sugar  and  tobacco  have  increased  the  importation 
of  food  has  also  increased.^^  Foods,  such  as  bananas,  which  former! .v 
could  be  obtained  merely  by  a  little  exertion,  have  now  become  article  4 
of  commerce.    The  agricultural  worker  must  have  money  to  purchase' 

10  The  rorto  Rican  census  of  ISOO,  in  which  the  ciierda  (two-fifths  of  an  acre)  wn^ 
used  as  the  measure  of  area,  showed  34,247  farms  of  less  than  20  cuerdas  (8  acres).  I'y 
1019  the  number  of  farms  of  less  than  10  acres  had  been  reduced  to  15,981,  according  to 
the  United  States  census  of  1920.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  farms  owned  l>y 
colored  people  was  especially  marked. 

"The  population  of  Porto  Rico  ^ew  from  953,243  in  1899  to  1,299,809  in  1920,  an 
increase  of  346,566  in  20  years.  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  P. 
1196. 

^  In  1920  Porto  Rico  imported  133,449,140  pounds  of  rice,  372,028  bushels  of  beans 
and  dried  peas,  30,182,518  pounds  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  and  29,383,671  pounds  of 
dried  fish. 
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his  daily  food,  and  unemployment  means  immediate  privation  and 
suffering. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  tobacco 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  industry  than  of  that  of  farming. 
The  development  of  these  crops  has  taken  place  so  rapidly  that  the 
transition  has  been  accompanied  by  hardships  diifficult  to  overcome. 
Sugar  is  grown  on  the  level  lands  around  the  edges  of  the  island 
and  tobacco  in  the  inland  valleys.  For  the  harvest  sugar  requires 
approximately  150,000  workers  and  tobacco  40,000.  For  work  be- 
tween seasons  the  number  of  laborers  required  is  far  less.  In  periods 
of  slack  work  during  the  season  no  occupation  is  open  to  agricultural 
workers  in  these  districts  on  their  idle  days,  and  when  these  crops 
are  harvested  at  least  half  of  the  laborers  must  make  a  complete 
change  of  residence  in  order  to  search  for  other  work.  Thousands  of 
Porto  Ricans  have  thus  become  migratory  workers,  with  no  homes 
and  virtually  no  possessions.  They  are  undoubtedly  better  off  than 
the  previous  generation,  but  they  have  acquired  new  desires  and 
higher  standards  of  life.  The  education  of  children — impossible  a 
generation  ago — is  now  a  possibility,  but  migratory  life  makes  school- 
ing difficult,  and  in  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  schools  the 
education  of  many  children  is  completely  neglected. 

The  development  of  sugar  and  tobacco  has  tended  to  the  control 
of  great  tracts  of  land  by  a  few  individuals  and  corporations,  in 
many  instances  by  persons  living  away  from  the  island.  Congress 
attempted  to  check  this  tendency  with  a  law  prohibiting  anyone  from 
owning  more  than  500  acres;  but  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations  can 
be  operated  to  far  better  advantage  in  large  units,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  this  law.  In  1920  over  one-third 
of  the  farm  land  was  held  in  units  of  500  acres  or  over.^^ 

The  situation  in  regard  to  coffee  is  radically  different  from  that 
of  sugar  and  tobacco.  Coffee  lends  itself  to  small-farm  cultivation. 
It  is  grown  on  hillside  land  which  is  comparatively  cheap  and  the 
ownership  of  which  is  distributed  among  thousands  of  small  pro- 
prietors. The  industry  in  Porto  Eico,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  far 
from  prosperous  since  the  overdevelopment  in  Brazil  threw  out  of 
balance  the  coffee  industry  of  the  world.  In  the  past  10  years 
coffee  exports  from  Porto  Rico  have  decreased  nearly  50  per  cent, 
and  among  the  coffee  workers  the  utmost  destitution  exists. 

Fruit  growing  is  yearly  becoming  more  important,  particularly 
the  growing  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  pineapples,  coconuts,  and  alliga- 

^^Of  a  total  of  2,022,404  acres  of  farm  land,  201,694  acres  were  held  in  units  of 
hetween  500  and  1,000  acres,  and  514,796  acres  in  units  of  1,000  acres  or  over.  (United 
States  census  of  1920.)  These  figures  include  all  land,  improved  and  unimproved.  The 
percentage  of  improved  land  held  In  units  of  500  acres  and  over  is  virtually  identical. 
In  1899  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  land  was  held  In  units  of  less  than  40  acres, 
(Census  of  Porto  Bico,  1899.  p.  355.) 
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tor  pears.    These  crops  will  provide  more  labor  but  little  more  food, 
as  they  are  grown  for  the  export  market. 

The  total  land  area  of  Porto  Eico  is  nearly  2,200,000  acres,  of 
which  1,000,000  acres  is  essentially  nonagricultural  and  is  now  either 
idle  or  abandoned  to  brash.  Officially  much  of  this  is  classified  as 
"  timber  and  brush  land,"  but  the  amount  supporting  commercially 
valuable  timber  is  practically  negligible.  Originally  Porto  Eico  was 
a  well- forested  country,  covered  with  laurel,  cedar,  satinwood,  and 
other  valuable  woods ;  but  400  years  of  unregulated  exploitation  has 
brought  upon  the  island  the  most  acute  timber  and  wood  famine  that 
any  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  suffered.  All  wood- 
using  industries  of  any  size  have  disappeared,  and  the  island  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  importations  of  lumber  for  building.  Almost 
all  the  people  rely  upon  charcoal  for  fuel  purposes,  and  the  scarcity 
of  this  is  such  as  to  cause  general  and  widespread  privation.  Much 
of  the  now  unused  mountainous  land  was  originally  covered  with 
forests,  and  under  a  well-directed  policy  of  reforestation  these  areas 
could  relieve  the  shortage  of  lumber  and  fuel  and  also  furnish  em- 
ployment to  thousands.  A  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Porto  Eico  Forest  Service,  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Mangrove  forest  lands  along 
various  sections  of  the  coast  and  some  mountainous,  nonagricultural 
lands  have  been  set  aside  as  insular  forests.^  The  mangrove  is  now 
being  cut  in  a  scientific  manner  and  sold  for  fuel  and  other  purposes, 
for  which  it  finds  a  ready  market.  Tree  nurseries  have  been  started 
to  provide  stock  for  planting,  and  a  considerable  acreage  has  already 
been  set  out.  To  reach  the  general  population  an  educational  cam- 
paign has  been  started,  chiefly  through  the  rural  teachers.  In  vari- 
oiis  towns  the  highways  are  bordered  with  trees  planted  by  school 
children,  and  some  school  yards  have  been  made  into  tree  nurseries. 

While  sugar  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  an  efficient  manner 
under  the  direction  of  men  technically  well  trained  and  equipped, 
general  agriculture  in  Porto  Eico  has  made  comparatively  little 
progress.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  live  in  rural  areas  not  even 
classed  as  villages.  A  large  proportion  of  this  rural  population 
are  illiterate.^^  A  generation  ago  it  was  generally  possible  for  them 
to  satisfy  their  simple  needs  by  raising  a  few  products  in  a  crude 
and  inefficient  fashion.  To  teach  this  scattered  and  uneducated 
people  to  produce  food  in  wider  variety  for  a  greatly  increased 
population  on  a  decreased  amount  of  land  i^  a  task  for  which  no 

»Tlie  public  lands  of  Porfo  Rico  Include  about  150,000  acres,  most  of  which  Is  moun- 
tainous or  swampy  cw  otherwise  nonagricultural. 

^*A  rural  school  census  taken  by  the  Porto  Rico  Department  of  Education  in  1919 
showed  that  59,502  parents  out  of  84,546  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  census  did 
not  include  those  living  in  the  less  accessible  districts.  (Report  of  the  Governor,  1920, 
p.  '419.)  The  tJnited  States  census  of  1920  gives  the  general  rate  of  illiteracy  for  all 
persons  over  10  years  of  age  in  the  rural  areas  of  Porto  ^iqo  a.s  Q1,Q  per  cent. 
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adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made.  The  leadership  in  scientific 
agriculture  has  been  taken  by  the  experiment  station  established  at 
Mayaguez  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  gives  col- 
legiate and  subcollegiate  courses,  and  its  graduates  are  rendering 
important  service.  The  Porto  Rico  Department  of  Agriculture 
reaches  many  people  through  lectures,  pamphlets,  and  inspection, 
and  under  its  encouragement  many  farmers'  leagues  have  been 
organized.  The  Porto  Rico  Department  of  Education  has  a  gen- 
eral supervisor  of  agriculture,  and  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given 
in  a  large  number  of  schools.  Home  gardens  have  been  introduced 
and  now  over  38,000  of  them  are  under  cultivation.  This  work  re- 
ceived great  impetus  under  the  food-conservation  campaign  during 
the  war,  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  which  functions  as  a  part  of 
the  school  system,  has  given  hundreds  of  prizes  to  encourage  these 
gardens.  The  schools  have  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  offer 
the  most  advantageous  machinery  for  reaching  the  parents. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISEASE. 

The  Porto  Rican  laborer  has  often  been  characterized  as  lazy  and 
thriftless,  and  his  production  is  usually  rated  at  not  over  50  per 
cent  of  that  of  a  northern  worker.  However,  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  for  knowing  the  agricultural  workers  have  learned 
that  to  a  large  degree  actual  physical  unfitness  is  responsible. 

The  physical  condition  of  a  people  is  reflected,  in  a  general  way, 
by  the  death  rate.  The  death  rate  of  Porto  Rico  in  1920  was  23.3 
per  1,000  population,^^  which  was  lower  than  the  rates  of  earlier 
years  but  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  that  the  of  United  States 
death-registration  area  for  the  same  year  (13.1).  For  the  last  10 
years  of  Spanish  rule,  1888-1898,  the  average  death  rate  was  30.2; 
for  the  following  10  years,  1899-1909,  the  average  rate  was  reduced 
to  27.3,  and  for  the  10  years  1909-1919  it  was  24.1.^^ 

To  lower  the  death  rate  calls  for  fundamental  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  people.  Sanitation,  more  urgently  necessary  in  a 
tropical  climate  than  in  colder  countries,  has  never  been  understood 
by  the  masses.  Twenty  years  ago  most  of  the  people  were  dependent 
for  water  upon  streams  or  cisterns  subject  to  contamination,  and 
three-fourths  of  all  dwellings  had  no  provision  for  sanitary  closets 
or  outhouses.  The  cities  have  progressed  rapidly  in  providing  water 
and  sewer  systems,  but  such  improvements  require  large  public  out- 
lays and  much  remains  to  be  done.  To  reach  the  rural  inhabitants 
and  give  tfiem  the  necessary  instruction  so  that  they  will  understand 
and  continue  to  use  the  requisite  sanitary  measures  after  they  are 

IS  Report  of  the  Governor,  1920,  p.  6.         i«  Report  of  the  Governor,  1919,  p.  133. 
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provided,  will  take  much  time.  In  this  the  sugar  plantations  have 
helped  very  much,  as  the  concentration  of  workers  in  camps  has 
made  sanitation  imperative. 

The  majority  of  the  working  people  of  Porto  Rico  live  upon  a  diet 
restricted  to  rice,  beans,  coffee,  bananas,  codfish,  and  a  few  starchy 
root  vegetables — of  which  all  the  codfish  and  most  of  the  rice  and 
beans  are  imported,  and  consequently  must  be  paid  for  in  money. 
Only  too  often  the  food  of  the  poorer  families  consists  entirely  of 
black  unsweetened  coffee  and  a  few  tubers.  Practically  all  northern 
vegetables  can  be  grown  in  Porto  Eico,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to 
the  Tropics ;  but  at  the  present  time  only  a  few  varieties  of  vegetables 
are  used,  including  virtually  none  of  the  green  or  leafy  ones.  This 
situation  is  serious  for  two  reasons — ^thousands  of  small  parcels  of 
land  which  could  produce  food  are  now  unused,  and  the  health  of 
the  people  is  suffering  from  a  badly  restricted  diet.  It  has  been 
found  difficult  to  teach  the  people  to  use  vegetables.  Home-economics 
instruction  is  helping  in  this  direction,  but  it  needs  to  be  extended  far 
more  widely. 

The  medical  profession  of  Porto  Rico  are  awakening  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  one-sided  diet,  but  they  are  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  few,  if  any,  scientific  studies  have  so  far  been  made  of  food 
values  of  tropical  products,  and  material  on  the  preparation  of  foods 
comparable  to  that  at  the  disposal  of  northern  physicians  is  not  avail- 
able to  them.  The  importance  of  diet  has  not  been  emphasized  and 
the  people  depend  upon  medicine,  often  patent  medicine,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  northern  physicians  would  prescribe  improved 
diet. 

Yellow  fever — once  the  scourge  of  the  island — has  been  eliminated, 
and  smallpox  virtually  so.  Bubonic  plague  has  appeared  twice  in 
20  years,  but  has  been  controlled.  Typhoid  is  now  but  little  more 
prevalent  than  in  the  States. 

Of  general  diseases  tuberculosis  stands  first  as  a  cause  of  death, 
with  malaria,  "  rickets,"  and  anemia  ^'^  following  in  the  order  given. 
"  Rickets  "  as  it  appears  in  the  official  statistics  is  not  true  rickets 
but  usually  marasmus  or  malnutrition,  the  confusion  arising  from  tbe 
popular  use  of  the  Spanish  term  "  raquitico  "  to  include  any  wasting 
disease.  The  seriousness  of  these  diseases  is  shown  by  comparing, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20,  the  death  rates  per  100,000  population 
in  Porto  Rico  and  those  of  the  United  States  death-registration  art  a : 

Porto  Rico.  United  States. 

Tuberculosis 186.  0        114.  2 

Malaria 121.  2  3.  6 

*♦  Rickets  " 108.  9  0.  6 

Anemia 79.0  (")       ^ 

17  In  Porto  Rico  the  term  "  anemia  "  is  used  interchangeably  with  "  uncinariasis  ^^ 
**  hookworm." 

18  Negligible. 
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The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  shown  to  be  far  higher  in 
Porto  Eico  than  in  the  States;  the  death  rate  from  malaria,  unim- 
portant in  the  States,  is  higher  in  Porto  Rico  than  that  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  States,  and  that  from  "  rickets  "  only  slightly  lower. 

In  many  districts  virtually  everyone  has  anemia,  and  many  deaths 
attributed  to  other  causes  are  indirectly  due  to  anemia  caused  by  hook- 
worm. In  other  sections  malaria  is  equally  prevalent.  Far-reach- 
ing experiments  and  demonstrations  in  the  eradication  of  these  two 
diseases  are  being  made  under  the  International  Health  Board 
(Rockefeller  Foundation).  The  antimalarial  work  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  The  antihookworm  campaign  is  being  conducted 
by  Dr.  R.  B.  Hill,  who  with  a  staff  of  assistants  and  inspectors  is 
demonstrating  the  eradication  of  anemia  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  island. 

Soon  after  the  American  occupation  a  campaign  was  made  to 
eradicate  hookworm,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  (Col.)  Bailey  K. 
Ashford.  At  that  time  treatment  was  given  to  nearly  300,000  per- 
sons. Facilities  were  not  available  for  the  necessary  follow-up 
work,  adequate  sanitation  was  not  provided,  and  the  populace  became 
reinfected.  However,  the  treatment  had  lasting  beneficial  effects, 
the  disease  is  now  not  so  virulent  as  previously,  and  fewer  deaths  ^^ 
are  now  reported  as  due  directly  to  anemia.  In  the  present  cam- 
paign, planned  to  cover  a  period  of  five  years,  sanitary  conditions 
of  living  are  required  before  treatment  is  given,  and  thorough  fol- 
low-up work  is  done. 

The  improvement  in  general  health  and  alertness  of  the  school 
children  who  have  been  given  the  anemia  treatment  has  been  marked. 
Kqual  improvement  has  doubtless  been  made  among  the  older  popu- 
lation. The  treatment  has  met  with  no  opposition,  and  as  it  has 
progressed  has  gained  the  interest  of  the  medical  profession  and  the 
support  of  employers  and  the  general  public. 

The  general  condition  of  inadequate  or  poorly  balanced  diet  and 
overcrowded  housing  makes  it  particularly  difficult  for  the  health 
authorities  to  combat  the  high  rate  of  tuberculosis.  For  tuberculosis 
patients  the  health  department  maintains  a  sanatorium  at  Ponce  and 
^i  hospital  at  Yauco,  and  has  recently  erected  a  model  sanatorium 
^it  Rio  Piedras,  for  which  many  public-spirited  citizens  have  con- 
tributed cottages.  A  visiting  tuberculosis  nurse,  to  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Red  Cross,  has  recently  been  procured  in  San  Juan. 
These  measures  are  helping  to  alleviate  and  to  define  the  situation, 
but  they  are  inadequate  to  control  it.  As  an  indication  of  the  differ- 
^ce  in  resistance  of  Porto  Ricans  and  continental  Americans,  Amer- 

"In  1900  uncinariasis  was  responsible  for  SO  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  Porto  Rico, 
^f'cording  to  Doctor  Ashford.  The  First  Report  of  the  Porto  Rico  Anemia  Commission, 
pp.  127-128.     Senate  Documents,  vol.  59.     Washington,  1911. 
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ican  priests  working  among  the  poor  report  that  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  give  the  last  sacrament  to  patients  whom  on  the  con- 
tinent they  would  consider  in  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

INFANT  MORTALITY. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  of  Porto  Eico  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  any  of  the  States.  In  1922,  out  of  every  1,000  babies  born  on  the 
island  162  died  before  reaching  the  age  of  1  year.^*^  No  special  study 
of  infant  mortality  in  Porto  Eico  has  ever  been  made.  The  studies 
made  in  various  sections  of  the  States  have  all  shown  that  poverty 
and  ignorance  are  accompanied  by  a  high  infant  death  rate ;  so  the 
high  rate  in  Porto  Eico  is  to  be  expected,  from  the  prevalence  of 
illiteracy  and  poverty.  To  demonstrate  this  point  the  commissioner 
of  health  compiled  separate  figures  for  the  poorest  section  of  San 
Juan  and  for  the  districts  where  most  of  the  people  were  able  to 
provide  fairly  hygienic  conditions.  The  infant  death  rate  of  the 
poorest  section  was  found  to  be  far  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
districts. 

The  main  causes  of  the  high  death  rate  among  babies  less  than 
1  year  of  age  are  enteritis,  congenital  debility,  infantile  tetanus, 
"  rickets,"  ^^  and  acute  bronchitis,  most  of  which  are  indicative  of 
the  lack  of  proper  care  and  food. 

The  first  month  of  life  is  always  the  most  critical  and  shows  by 
far  the  highest  death  rate.  After  this  period  the  death  rate  should 
decline  rapidly.  In  the  States  the  death  rate  for  the  second  year 
is  about  one-fifth  that  for  the  first  year.  The  rate  in  Porto  Eico 
shows  no  such  rapid  improvement,  being  nearly  two-fifths  as  high 
the  second  year  as  the  first  year.  The  largest  numbers  of  deaths  in 
the  second  year  of  life  are  ascribed  to  diarrhea  and  enteritis  and  to 
"  rickets,"  indicating  improper  and  inadequate  food. 

In  1920  among  children  under  5  years  of  age  in  Porto  Eico  13,051 
deaths  occurred,  which  makes  an  average  of  over  65  deaths  to  each 
1,000  children  under  that  age.^^  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
indicated  by  the  contrast  between  this  rate  of  65  and  the  correspond- 
ing rate  of  less  than  27  for  the  United  States  death-registration 
area.^^ 

^  Birth  registration  is  required  by  law  in  Porto  Rico  and  is  considered  by  the  depart- 
ment of  liealtli  to  be  nearly  complete. 

21  For  an  explanation  of  the  term  "  rickets,"  as  here  used,  see  p.  16. 

sain  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill  (p.  1199),  the  population  of 
Porto  Rico  under  5  years  of  age  in  1920  is  given  as  200,255.  The  figure  for  deaths  of 
children  under  that  age  in  1920  in  Porto  Rico  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Governor, 
1920. 

^On  the  basis  of  figures  given  in  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  iHi 
the  population  of  the  United  States  death-registration  area  under  5  years  of  age  July  1- 
1920,  is  estimated  at  9,175,421.  In  Mortality  Statistics,  1920,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  (p.  140),  the  figure  for  deaths  of  children  under  that  age  in  the  death- 
registration  area  during  the  year  1920  is  given  as  243,010. 
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Various  factors  in  this  high  rate  of  mortality  have  repeatedly  been 
pointed  out  by  the  insular  health  department.  The  island  has  not 
enough  physicians  ^^  to  meet  the  demand  for  medical  services,  and 
still  the  people,  as  a  whole,  can  not  pay  even  for  what  services  they 
receive.  Traditionally  coniBnement  cases  have  been  left  to  midwives, 
■  and  owing  to  the  general  shortage  of  medical  service  the  physicians 
have  taken  over  little  of  this  work.  Most  of  the  midwives  are  illiter- 
ate and  have  had  no  training,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  enforce 
standards  of  midwifery.  Expectant  mothers  are  not  given  the  neces- 
sary care  and  instruction.  On  account  of  these  conditions  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  mothers  from  conditions  related  to  pregnancy  and 
childbirth  is  much  higher  than  in  the  States.^^ 

On  account  of  the  inability  of  mothers  to  nurse  their  children  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  feed  the  babies  artificially  at  an  early  age. 
The  mothers  have  little  knowledge  of  proper  methods  of  infant 
feeding,  and  milk  is  scarce,  expensive,  and  frequently  adulterated. 
In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  educating  the  adult  population,  the  in- 
sular health  department  has  recommended  the  instruction  of  school- 
girls in  the  care  of  children  and  the  hygiene  of  infancy.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  serious  problem  of  milk  the  following  is  quoted  from  Dr. 
Jaime  Bague,  of  the  Insular  Experiment  Station  of  the  Porto  Eico 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor : 

Milk  is  the  foundation  of  children's  welfare.  The  whole  building  np  of  the 
health  and  vitality  of  man  depends  on  the  amount  of  milk  that  he  may  obtain 
in  his  childhood.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  tropical  climates,  where  light 
foods  are  in  order  all  the  year  around.  The  milk  situation  in  Porto  Rico  de- 
serves careful  study,  because  the  children  of  the  island  are  not  getting  all  the 
milk  that  they  need  for  their  proper  development. 

Agricultural  conditions  affecting  milk  supply. — To  understand  the  present 
milk  situation  we  must  review,  in  a  few  lines,  the  agricultural  status  of  the 
country.  Frona  time  immemorial  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  coffee  have  been 
the  mainstay  of  our  farms.  Together  with  these  crops,  big  live-stock  enter- 
prises were  scattered  all  over  the  island,  and  we  were  supplying  all  the  milk 
and  nearly  all  the  butter  and  cheese  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were 
consuming.  We  used  to  export  our  surplus  supply  of  animals,  and  we  provided 
^he  Cuban  market  with  plenty  of  steers  for  purposes  of  slaughter. 

With  the  advent  of  the  American  flag  quite  a  change  took  place  in  the  agri- 
cultural activities  of  Porto  Rico.  Promoters  from  Wall  Street  started  to  push 
the  sugar  interests  of  the  country;  factories  were  established;  and,  little  by 
httle,  our  pastures  faded  away  to  give  place  to  the  big  sugar-cane  planta- 

^*  Figures  given  in  the  American  Medical  Directory  (published  by  the  American  Medical 
Association),  19-21,  as  to  the  numbers  of  physicians  in  the  States  and  Porto  Rico  indicate 
^hat  the  island  has  less  than  one-fifth  as  many  physicians,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
a^  have  the  States. 

'Hlortality  Statistics,  1920,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (p.  112),  and  the  Report 
of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  1920  (the  latter  giving  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year 
1019u_20),  show  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  puerperal  causes  to  total  births  and  to  total 
population  as  follows :  Per  1,000  births,  Porto  Rico  9.1,  the  United  States  birth-registra- 
tion  area  8 ;  per  100,000  population,  Porto  Rico  35,6,  the  United  States  death-registration 
area  19.2. 
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tions.    Our  live-stock  population  has  been  reduced  slowly  and  steadily.    A  study 
of  the  following  statistics  is  illuminating: 


TaJ)le  showing  the  actual  increase  in  inhahitants  and  cane  lands  as  oompand 
with  the  decrease  in  live  stock  in  Porto  Rico} 


Census  year. 

Cane  lands 
(acres). 

Pasture 
lands 
(acres). 

Number  of 

cows  and 

heifers. 

Number  of 
inhabit- 
ants. 

1899 

21,503 
145,433 
227, 815 

450,834 
15,826 
20,409 

104,538 
62,298 
61,864 

953,243 

1,118,012 
1,299,809 

1910 

1920 

1  From  data  furnished  by  the  United  States  census 

The  above  figures  need  no  further  comment.     They  speak  for  themselves. 

The  decrease  in  live  stock  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  increase  in  population. 
If  we  consider  that  the  city  of  San  Juan  has  a  population  of  70,707  inhabitants 
and  that  only  15,000  liters  (estimated)  of  milk  come  into  the  city  daily,  it  is 
an  outstanding  fact  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  this  food  is  very  low. 
The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  health  for  1918  makes  this  per  capita  con- 
sumption come  as  far  down  as  31  cubic  centimeters. 

The  lack  of  supply  and  the  increase  in  the  demand  caused  an  increase  in 
price  from  4  cents  per  quart,  in  1875,  to  25  cents  in  1922,  or  an  increase  of  21 
cents  in  47  years.  This  increase  in  price  is  coupled  with  a  heavy  increase 
in  the  importation  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  amounting  to  $504,380 
in  1919. 

Handling  and  sanitation  of  milk. — It  is  impossible  to  study  the  present  milk 
situation  without  taking  into  consideration  the  infant  mortality  reports.  A 
perusal  of  the  annual  report  (1917)  of  the  commissioner  of  health,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Lippitt,  shows  that  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  apparatus  are  responsible 
for  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  children.  Doctor  Lippitt  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  fact  that  "  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  supply  "  is  the  main  cause 
of  this  alarming  condition. 

Dr.  A.  Ruiz  Soler,  commissioner  of  health,  in  his  report  for  1918  corrob- 
orates Dr.  Lippitt's  statement  and  calls  special  attention  to  the  scarcity  of 
milk,  the  temptation  to  adulteration  caused  by  this  scarcity,  and  the  necessity 
for  cleanliness  and  sanitation  in  dairies  and  depots  for  the  sale  of  milk. 

To  meet  the  need  for  an  adequate  supply  of  good  milk  we  should  adopt  tbe 
following  essential  measures: 

(1)  Systematic  improvement,  through  careful  breeding,  of  our  live  stock 
to  raise  our  average  daily  production  of  3  quarts  per  cow  to  15  or  20  quarts. 

(2)  Scientific  feeding  and  care  of  the  herds,  emphasizing  tick  eradication,  on 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Porto  Rico  is  at  present  working. 

(3)  Scientific,  sanitary  methods  of  handling  milk  to  avoid  contamination. 

(4)  Instruction  of  the  people  in  the  right  use  of  milk  and  the  many  ^^^»ys 
In  which  it  may  be  prepared. 

(5)  Encouraging  every  farmer  to  keep  a  few  cows  to  balance  the  agriculture 
of  the  island,  which  now  is  strictly  one-sided. 

PUBLIC  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND  HOSPITALS. 

In  the  attempt  to  eradicate  disease  over  50  public  hospitals,  some 
mere  shacks,  have  been  established  in  the  past  20  years,  and  medical 
service,  free  to  the  poor,  has  been  instituted:    Most  of  the  medical 
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work  on  the  island  is  done  as  charity  by  the  ill-paid  municipal  doc- 
tors. The  working  class  does  not  and  can  not  pay  for  medical  serv- 
ices. Until  1922,  excepting  for  the  period  1914  to  1917,  the  municipal 
hospitals  and  services  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  separate 
municipalities,  without  central  supervision.  Of  the  difficulties  and 
shortcomings  of  this  work  the  commissioner  of  health  says  in  his 
report  for  1920: 2« 

The  services  rendered  by  the  municipalities  to  the  poor  are :  Medical  assist- 
ance, medicines  to  the  sick  poor,  first-aid  stations,  help  to  the  sick  poor,  and 
hospitals. 

Medical  assistance. — ^The  work  of  the  physician  is  difficult  because,  first,  he 
lacks  a  list  of  the  poor  of  the  municipality  so  as  to  avoid  that  persons  who  are 
not  indigent  receive  the  services  that  are  only  for  the  needy ;  second,  the  lack  of 
hospitals,  which  does  not  permit  the  gathering  in  one  place  of  serious  cases 
that  require  the  constant  care  and  frequent  observation  of  the  physicians ;  third, 
the  poor  conditions  of  the  first-aid  stations,  not  provided  with  the  necessary 
equipment  and  materials,  with  the  consequent  lack  of  facilities  to  cure  even 
the  slightest  wound  without  loss  of  time  and  without  danger  of  infection ;  and, 
fourth,  the  meager  amounts  appropriated  for  medicines  oblige  the  physician  to 
consider  the  cost  of  every  prescription,  so  that  the  appropriation  is  not  ex- 
hausted before  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  materials  are  supplied  by  admin- 
istration, or,  if  supplied  by  contract,  so  that  the  contractor  does  not  deliver  a 
smaller  quantity  than  that  prescribed  or  alters  the  formula,  as  it  appears  to 
occur  frequently.  These  deficiencies  are  the  reasons  why  the  position  of 
charity  physician  has  excessive  work  and  with  few  results. 

Hospitals. — The  hospital  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  are  deplorable.  The  buHd- 
ings  are  not  suited  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  used,  nor  are  they  fitted 
with  the  most  essential  equipment,  sufficient  material,  nor  are  well  attended. 
Everything  in  them  shows  poverty,  filth,  and  carelessness.  As  a  rule,  such  are 
tlie  conditions  of  these  charitable  establishments  all  over  the  island. 

First-aid  stations. — In  each  town  there  is  a  first-aid  station  in  general  estab- 
lislied  in  the  dirtiest  room  of  the  city  hall.  These  first-aid  stations  are  not  in- 
tended only  to  give  attention  to  the  healing  of  wounds  and  other  emergency 
cases,  but  also  to  receive  sick  persons  and  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  invalids. 
These  establishments,  as  a  rule,  lack  all  conveniences,  light,  ventilation,  clean- 
liness, means  for  the  sterilization  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  minor  opera- 
tions performed,  antiseptic  material,  water,  etc.  Very  few  first-aid  stations  are 
prf)perly  installed  and  equipped  and  well  attended. 

Administration  of  medicines. — The  distribution  of  medicines  to  poor  people 
in  each  municipality  is  effected  either  by  a  contractor  or  by  the  administration. 
I^y  means  of  bids,  the  pharmacist  engages  to  provide  all  the  medicines  pre- 
sc!ibed  by  the  doctor  to  the  sick  poor  for  the  sum  appropriated  in  the  budget, 
except  in  some  cases  in  which  a  limit  of  a  certain  number  of  prescriptions  a 
^'^v  is  fixed.  The  service  in  this  form  seems  to  be  more  economical  for  the 
nmnlcipallty,  but  it  has  certain  troubles.  The  medicines  are  prepared  very 
liastily,  with  very  Uttle  care,  and  as  a  rule  are  delivered  in  dirty  receptacles 
uncovered.  The  appearance  Is  such  that  sometimes  the  patient  throws  the 
^nedicine  away  instead  of  taking  it. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity,  the  poor  often  go  back  to  the  doctor  tening  him 
they  have  not  received  what  he  prescribed. 


"^  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  1920,  pp.  148-149. 
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Malaria  patients  return  day  after  day  to  the  doctor  begging  for  medicines 
and  are  never  cured,  although  quinine  is  prescribed  in  proper  doses.  For  these 
reasons  the  poor  have  lost  faith  in  the  medicines  provided  them. 

When  the  supplying  of  medicines  is  done  by  the  administration  the  local  drug 
stores,  if  the  municipality  has  not  its  own  pharmacy,  prepare  the  prescriptions 
authorized  or  approved  by  the  mayor  at  the  regular  prices,  but  in  this  way  the 
appropriation  is  soon  exhausted. 

There  is  a  widespread  negligence  for  the  sufferings  of  our  people.  Much  of 
the  population  is  born,  grows  up,  and  dies  without  having  received  any  or 
scarcely  any  medical  assistance. 

The  country  people  of  Porto  Rico  almost  everywhere  have  no  help  from 
science  in  their  hours  of  pain  and  danger  from  illness,  the  result  being  many 
premature  deaths,  unnecessary,  completely  avoidable. 

Good  win  is  not  wanting,  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  physician  is  of  no  avail. 
He,  too,  is  a  victim  of  the  present  state  of  things.  He  can  not  adequately 
attend  to  such  a  countless  number  of  persons  without  adequate  means  nor  those 
of  surgery  in  such  an  environment  as  the  homes  of  the  poor  can  show  without 
medicines.    He  receives  a  meager  pay. 

A  few  excellent  hospitals  have  been  established  in  Porto  Rico  by 
organizations  in  the  States  and  have  made  notable  contributions  by 
improving  the  standards  of  nursing.  Among  these  are  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  at  San  Juan,  St.  Luke's  (Episcopal)  at  Ponce,  and 
the  Congregationalist  Hospital  at  Humacao.  On  the  whole,  nursing 
as  a  profession  has  received  little  recognition  in  Porto  Rico.  Num- 
bers of  nursing  sisters  who  had  received  training  abroad  have  come 
to  the  island  as  members  of  the  Servants  of  Mary  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  orders.  These  sisters  have  rendered  intelligent  and  devoted 
service  in  their  hospitals  of  limited  capacity  and  also  in  doing  bed- 
side nursing  among  all  classes  of  people.  Porto  Rico  is  mainly 
Catholic,  and  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  church  to  those  who 
wish  to  devote  their  lives  to  nursing  have  attracted  the  more  earnest 
class  of  applicants;  but  the  work  of  the  sisterhoods  has  not  served  to 
improve  the  training  and  status  of  nurses  in  secular  institutions. 
The  requirements  of  applicants  for  nurses '  training  have  been  low. 
In  many  cases  nurses  have  entered  training  with  no  more  than  ele- 
mentary education,  a  foundation  on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
the  technical  training  of  high-grade  hospitals.  Some  years  ago  the 
Municipal  Hospital  of  San  Juan  had  a  well-organized  training 
school,  and  the  influence  of  its  work  is  still  felt. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1921-22,  the  advanced  classes  in  home 
economics  in  the  public  schools  have  been  given  instruction  in  home 
hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  this 
introduction  to  the  subject  of  nursing  may  lead  a  better-educated 
group  of  young  woman  to  enter  nurses'  training.  Pioneer  work  ni 
public-health  nursing  was  developed  during  Children's  Year,  under 
the  Red  Cross,  and  its  extension  will  undoubtedly  bring  into  public- 
health  activities  the  fine  class  of  public-spirited  women  whose  only 
avenue  for  service  hitherto  has  been  the  schools. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Largely  because  of  the  absence  of  fuel,  very  little  manufacturing 
has  been  developed  in  Porto  Rico.  Wbat  are  classed  as  the  main 
manufactures  are  the  finishing  processes  in  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 
The  sugar  mills,  which  convert  the  cane  into  raw  sugar  for  ship- 
ment, employ  the  largest  number  of  persons.  They  are  located  in  the 
center  of  the  cane  fields  and  their  season  corresponds  with  the  period 
of  the  cane  harvest.  The  sugar  mills  of  the  island  employ  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  10,000  people  in  February  and  a  minimum  of  about 
one-fourth  that  number  in  July.  Practically  no  women  and  no  boys 
under  16  are  employed  in  the  sugar  mills.  The  customary  working- 
day  is  12  hours,  the  work  being  a  continuous  process. 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  the  stripping  of 
tobacco  for  export  ranks  second,  employing  nearly  10,000  persons  in 
September  and  about  1,000  in  March,  This  work  consists  of  the 
sorting  and  preparation  of  tobacco  leaves  and  the  making  of  the 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  all  of  which  is  handwork.  Almost  all  of  this 
work  is  done  in  a  few  large  establishments  in  the  cities.  There  still 
exist  many  small  shops  where  a  few  workmen  make  cigars,  but  the 
tendency  is  toward  standardized  production  in  large  units.  In  the 
past  10  years,  although  the  value  of  the  product  has  increased  ^^  the 
number  of  workers  has  decreased,^^  the  proportion  of  women  em- 
ployees has  increased,^^  and  the  geiieral  length  of  the  working-day  has 
been  increased  from  8  hours  to  9. 

Practically  all  the  coffee  raised  goes  through  a  partial  or  complete 
process  of  cleaning,  hulling,  polishing,  and  grading  to  prepare  it  for 
the  market.  Formerly  this  work  was  done  in  small  establishments, 
but  the  use  of  modern  machinety  has  concentrated  most  of  the  work 
in  a  few  large  plants.  Women  workers  have  superseded  men  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  general  working-day  has  been  reduced  from  10 
hours  to  8.  A  maximum  of  about  2,000  persons  are  employed  in 
December  and  practically  none  in  August. 

The  remaining  industries  of  Porto  Kico  consist  chiefly  of  the  nec- 
essary bakeries  to  supply  bread  and  similar  food  products,  news- 
paper and  other  printing,  and  miscellaneous  and  scattered  work- 
shops. 

In  addition  to  the  recognized  manufactures,  during  the  past  few 
years  a  large  number  of  women  and  girls  have  been  engaged  in  the 
niaking  of  blouses,  underwear,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  other  hand- 
work.   This  work  is  given  out  by  contractors  from  the  States  through 

"^'alue  added  by  manufacture:   1909,   $4,002,848;   1919,  $5,094,993.     United  States 
census  of  1920. 
"^  Average  number  in  1909,  7,025;  in  1919,  E^,098.     United  States  census  of  1920. 
^  In  1909,  17.9  per  cent  of  all  workers  were  women ;  in  1919,  29.7  per  cent.     United 
census  of  1920. 
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agents  and  subagents  located  in  the  towns  and  mountain  villages.  It 
consists  mainly  of  hemstitching  and  the  plain  sewing  required  iii 
blouse  making.  The  number  of  women  employed  is  dependent  upon 
the  general  demand  for  moderate-priced  handmade  garments,  and 
the  demand  fluctuates  widely.  A  change  in  fashion  stops  one  variety 
of  work  and  may  or  may  not  create  another  variety.  No  accurate 
record  of  the  number  of  workers  is  available,  but  estimates  have 
ranged  from  20,000  to  30,000.  Earnings  vary  with  the  individual 
and  the  class  of  work ;  workers  have  reported  earnings  in  some  cases 
us  low  as  15  cents  and  in  others  as  high  as  $1.50  a  day.  Most  of  these 
women  and  girls,  apparently,  receive  about  40  or  50  cents  for  a  full 
day's  w^ork.  Hours  are  also  indefinite,  as  this  needlework  is  done  at 
home  at  times  when  the  women  are  not  engaged  in  their  housewoik 
and  is  subject  to  irregularity  and  interruption. 

For  a  long  time  fine  needlework  has  been  taught  by  the  Catholic 
sisters  to  a  limited  number  of  girls,  and  the  various  Protestant  mis- 
sions have  also  taken  up  this  instruction.  Recently  the  public  schools 
have  added  such  classes  in  an  endeavor  to  raise  the  general  standard 
of  sewing  and  to  teach  an  occupation  by  which  girls  can  earn  their 
living. 

The  making  of  inexpensive  embroidered  underwear  has  not  been 
developed  as  it  has  been  in  the  Philippines.  While  comparable  fig- 
ures as  to  earnings  are  not  available,  it  appears  that  the  prices  paid 
for  work  are  higher  in  Porto  Eico  than  in  the  Philippines.  Porto 
Eico  has  the  advantage  of  being  fairly  close  to  the  New  York  market, 
so  that  it  is  practicable  there  to  give  out  work  of  a  more  changeable 
fashion. 

The  teachers  of  needlework  in  the  convents  and  missions  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Spanish  drawn  work,  but  the  market  for  elabo- 
rate work  has  not  been  well  developed.  Lace  making  also  has  been 
taught  by  the  sisters,  the  missions,  and  the  schools;  but  no  large 
timount  has  been  made,  as  the  work  requires  much  skill  and  the  earn- 
ings are  less  than  for  other  forms  of  fine  handwork. 

Tlie  weaving  of  hats  and  briskets  provides  employment  for  a  lim- 
ited  number  of  people  in  certain  sections  of  the  island  where  the 
raw  materials  are  procurable.  Some  of  the  districts  have  introduced 
after-school  classes  in  this  type  of  work.  The  native  industries,  how- 
ever, are  unstandardized,  and  the  markets  are  not  dependable,  t  P 
to  the  present  time  these  articles  have  been  sold  mainly  to  tourists 
as  souvenirs  and  have  not  been  produced  as  articles  of  commerce. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  manufacture  the  finer  types  of  baskets  ni'^^^^ 
in  the  Philippines,  but  the  raw  materials  were  not  at  hand  and  the 
importation  and  cultivation  of  the  necessary  plants  involved  niore 
time  and  money  than  were  available. 
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WAGES. 

The  wages  of  common  field  labor,  which  during  the  war  rose  as 
liigh  as  $2.50  a  day,  were  reduced  by  1919  to  a  level  of  50  cents  to  $1 
a  day.  From  this  point  they  rose  in  1922  to  $1  or  $1.25.  Wages  in 
the  cities  have  also  been  lowered  from  the  war-time  level,  those  for 
the  skilled  trades  averaging  in  1922  about  $3  a  day.  These  reduc- 
tions were  accompanied  by  numerous  strikes,  but  the  large  amount 
of  unemployment  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  better  rates  of 
wages. 

In  1919  a  minimum-wage  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature,  fixing 
a  minimum  of  $1  a  day  for  women  18  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  low  wages 
])aid  in  the  manufacture  of  blouses  and  other  handwork.  The  intent 
of  the  law  has  been  evaded  by  tlie  adoption  of  the  home-work  sys- 
tem, which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  earnings  of 
women  in  relation  to  hours.  In  general,  work  has  been  slack  and 
tlie  tendency  of  wages  has  been  to  drop  below  the  legal  minimum. 
Hie  bureau  of  labor  has  prosecuted  offending  employers  and  secured 
convictions  and  small  fines  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  but  with  its 
hmited  staff  it  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  the  legal  standard  in 
the  face  of  the  generally  lowered  wage  levels. 

POVERTY  AND  CHARITIES. 

Poverty  is  a  condition  far  more  general  in  Porto  Rico  than  in  the 
States.  There  are  persons  of  wealth  on  the  island,  but  they  represent 
a  very  small  minority.  Only  1  person  in  269  in  Porto  Rico  paid  an 
income  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  whereas  1  person  in  29  in  the 
States  paid  one  for  the  calendar  year  1921.^^ 

N^aturally,  poverty  does  not  entail  the  same  hardships  in  the 
Ti^opics  as  in  a  northern  climate,  but  the  general  state  of  poverty  in 
Porto  Rico  renders  difficult  every  effort  for  progress.  Every  crop 
failure  or  disaster  threatens  starvation,  so  narrow  is  the  margin  of 
lesources.  In  1898,  a  few  months  after  the  American  occupation,  a 
storm  which  destroyed  the  crops  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
Jiicule  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  care  for  250,000  persons. 
1  ti(^  earthquakes  of  1918,  while  not  severe  in  comparison  with  other 
^-^»  tliquakes,  caused  damage,  much  of  which  the  owners  were  unable 

'i'he  income-tax  law  of  Porto  Rico  is  not  identical  with  the  Federal  law,  but  it  allows 
'"^^'^'iptions  similar  in  effect,  so  that  the  income  statistics  of  the  island  may  be  compared 
^'th  those  of  the  States.  Both  laws  make  a  personal  exemption  of  $1,000  for  a  single 
I'f^rson.  The  Federal  law  allows  a  personal  exemption  of  $2,500  for  a  married  person 
^ntig  ^j^jj  ^jig  ^j.  jiijgjjaji^j^  Qj.  fQj.  ^  head  of  a  family,  with  further  exemption  of 
'^00  each  for  other  dependents.  The  Porto  Rican  law  allows  personal  exemption  of 
■sOOo  for  a  married  person  living  with  wife  or  husband,  or  a  head  of  a  family,  and 
j[)^  .?  ^^'^^^  ^°^  other  dependents.  The  percentage  of  the  population  paying  a  tax  in 
gi'  ■  -^^ico  is  so  much  less  than  the  percentage  in  the  States  that  any  difirerence  in  the 
^^ts  of  the  exemptions  would  not  alter  the  general  indications. 
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to  repair  without  government  aid.  The  influenza  epidemic  closed  the 
schools.  A  storm  in  the  western  end  of  the  island  in  1921  brought 
thousands  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  1922,  a  fire  which  destroyed 
a  block  of  houses  in  San  Juan  left  over  400  persons  dependent  for 
months  upon  the  charity  of  the  municipality,  the  Army,  and  the 
Eed  Cross. 

In  everyday  life  the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  shown 
by  the  practices  of  selling  food  by  the  cent's  worth,  of  cutting  loaves 
of  bread  into  penny  pieces,  and  of  pricing  eggs  individually  rather 
than  by  the  dozen. 

The  northern  visitor  in  Porto  Eico  is  shocked  at  the  institution 
of  begging.  The  inendicants  have  their  stations  along  the  sidewalks 
or  their  regular  routes  through  offices,  restaurants,  and  residence  dis- 
tricts. Saturday  is  "  Beggars'  Day."  Shops  and  individuals  put 
aside  small  funds  of  pennies,  and  the  beggars  make  their  rounds 
with  businesslike  regularity.  The  Latin  spirit  naturally  tends 
to  personal  rather  than  organized  charity,  but  begging  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  its  control  has  been  repeatedly  discussed — so 
far  with  little  result,  as  the  prohibition  of  begging  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  fundamental  economic  and  industrial  changes. 

The  public  charities  maintained  by  the  insular  government  con- 
sist of  the  Boys'  Charity  School,  with  accommodations  for  400  boys ; 
the  Girls'  Charity  School,  with  a  capacity  of  300 ;  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  which  cares  for  500;  the  Leper  Colony,  which  shelters 
33 ;  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  accommodating  100.  In  1921  the 
cost  of  operating  these  institutions  was  $346,358,  or  27  cents  per 
inhabitant  of  Porto  Eico,  and  public  funds  appropriated  for  the 
care  of  tuberculosis  patients  amounted  to  about  $100,000.^^ 

Almost  every  group  which  meets  for  any  purpose  in  Porto  Eico 
takes  upon  itself  some  charitable  work.  Wherever  a  few  people 
gather  together  some  one  'usually  brings  up  cases  of  persons  in  need 
of  employment  or  other  assistance.  How  much  assistance  and  charity 
are  given  in  this  manner  is  beyond  computation.  This  informal 
handling  of  employment  and  aid  has  doubtless  delayed  the  formal 
organization  of  such  services.  Also,  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
most  of  the  people  on  the  island  adhere,  has  taken  upon  itself  much 
charitable  work,  and  various  orders  of  priests  and  sisters  are  working 
in  many  of  the  poorer  districts.  Missions  have  been  established  by 
several  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
hospitals  and  classes  in  handwork  referred  to  elsewhere,  conduct 
kindergarten  and  other  school  classes,  dispensaries  and  clinics,  and 
district  visiting,  and  during  the  past  year  have  added  public-health 

»  Report  of  the  Governor,  1921,  p.  206. 
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work  and  recreation.  The  Alnerican  Eed  Cross  started  organized 
family  case  work  in  San  Juan  in  1921,  but  has  found  it  necessary 
to  restrict  relief  work  to  the  families  under  the  supervision  of  its 
mothers'  and  infants'  clinics. 

The  Junior  Eed  Cross,  organized  by  the  department  of  education 
in  1917,  has  headquarters  at  the  department,  and  school  officials  act 
as  its  executive  board.  In  each  district  the  supervisor  of  schools  is 
chairman  of  the  local  chapter.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  thus  func- 
tions as  an  official  part  of  the  school  system,  utilizing  the  well-organ- 
ized school  machinery  and  concentrating  under  one  head  the  non- 
academic  activities  of  the  schools.  Most  of  the  membership  dues 
are  expended  by  the  centi^al  board  to  promote  activities  supplemen- 
tary to  school  work.  In  the  past  the  "  Juniors  "  have  administered 
charity  to  many  persons  in  various  sections.  Much  was  accom- 
plished in  an  individual  way,  but  the  Junior  Eed  Cross  activities 
have  now  been  restricted  to  definite  lines  of  constructive  work,  such 
as  dental  clinics,  child-health  centers,  school  gardens,  and  loan 
scholarships. 

A  few  years  ago  the  school  lunch — ^"comedor  escolar  " — ^was  intro- 
duced, and  so  many  children  were  found  to  be  in  actual  need  of 
food  that  the  movement  has  spread  very  widely.  The  Junior  Eed 
Cross,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Masons,  and  other  organizations  have 
helped  purchase  equipment,  and  the  current  expenses  are  met  by 
public  ^2  and  private  subscriptions.  Motion-picture  theaters  often 
give  benefit  performances,  and  many  other  entertainments  help  to 
keep  going  this  important  aid  to  the  schools.  The  Zapato  Escolar — 
Shoes  for  School  Children — ^referred  to  elsewhere  is  also  of  funda- 
mental aid  to  the  schools.  Both  of  these  charities  for  school  children 
have  been  organized  and  are  administered  with  the  assistance  of  the 
teachers  in  a  well-systematized  manner.  The  food  and  shoes  are 
given  to  a  child  only  in  accordance  with  the  teacher's  report  on  the 
condition  and  the  needs  of  the  family.  As  so  much  of  all  community 
progress  in  Porto  Eico  is  effected  through  the  school  system,  the 
;  organization  of  charity  may  well  come  about  as  an  outgrowth  of 
^   these  organized  school  charities. 

Undoubtedly  the  money  and  effort  now  expended  on  general 
charity  do  not  bring  the  utmost  results.  Better  system  and  organiza- 
tion are  necessary,  but  methods  which  have  been  found  successful  in 
the  States  will  not  necessarily  prove  applicable  unless  modified  with 
^mderstanding  of  the  different  conditions  of  Porto  Eico  and  par- 

^'  "The  insular  government  appropriates  $25,000  a  year  to  assist  the  local  school  boards 
^n  this  work,  and  additional  funds  are  given  by  many  municipalities, 
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ticularly  with  appreciation  of  the  existing  great  resources  of  kind- 
ness and  personal  ministration. 

JUVENILE  COURTS. 

According  to  law  the  juvenile  courts  of  Porto  Rico  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent  children  under  the 
age  of  16,  and  jurisdiction  over  children  who  have  come  before  the 
court  continues  until  they  become  21  years  of  age.  The  juvenile 
courts  (established  in  1915)  are  not  separate  courts,  but  are  juvenile 
sessions  of  the  seven  district  courts  of  the  island,  and  the  judges  and 
officials  of  the  district  courts  serve  as  officials  of  the  juvenile  sessions. 
The  prosecuting  attorneys  and  the  judges  of  municipal  courts  are 
ex  officio  probation  officers,  and  the  district  judges  have  power  to 
appoint  other  persons  as  special  probation  officers.  As  the  seven  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  island  have  jurisdiction  over  rural  areas  as  well  as 
cities  and  towns,  all  children  in  Porto  Eico  are  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  juvenile  courts.  The  provisions  of  the  act  are  liberal, 
and  no  criminal  precedent  is  established  against  children  appearing 
before  the  court. 

The  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  the  law  are  that  the  district 
courts  are  already  overworked  and  can  ill  spare  the  time  for  juvenile 
sessions ;  the  prosecuting  attorneys  can  hardly  be  expected  to  develop 
so  different  a  field  as  probation,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties ;  and 
the  facilities  for  caring  for  children  who  have  come  before  the  courts 
are  discouragingly  inadequate.  An  industrial  school  for  delinquent 
boys  has  been  established  at  Mayaguez  but  is  too  small  to  accommo- 
date all  the  boys  who  should  be  conunitted  to  such  an  institution. 
Many  times  it  is  necessary  to  keep  boys  in  penal  institutions — al- 
though in  wards  separate  from  the  adult  prisoners — ^because  of  lack 
of  any  other  institution  to  which  they  can  be  sent.  For  delinquent 
girls  there  is  no  institution.  The  attorney  general's  office  has  placed 
some  delinquent  girls  in  a  separate  ward  of  the  women's  jail  at 
Arecibo,  and  the  department  of  education  has  provided  teachers  of 
handicrafts  as  well  as  of  elementary  school  subjects.  The  arrange- 
ments are  excellent,  but  quarters  are  limited  and  facilities  are  ffti' 
from  adequate  to  meet  the  situation.  The  police,  the  juvenile  courts, 
and  the  attorney  general's  office  are  constantly  embarrassed  by  the 
lack  of  facilities  needed  to  take  care  of  urgent  cases.  Neglected  and 
dependent  children  can  be  committed  to  the  Boys'  Charity  School 
and  the  Girls'  Charity  School,  but  there  also  accommodations  are 
far  from  adequate.  There  is  no  detention  home  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  district  courts. 

In  most  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  juvenile  courts  the  charges 
have  been  petty  theft,  neglect,  and  abandonment,  offenses  which  are 
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largely  traceable  to  poverty.  Many  of  the  children  involved  were 
homeless,  and  about  one-third  were  illegitimate;  about  half  had  never 
attended  school.  The  responsibility  of  parents  for  illegitimate  chil- 
dren has  not  been  definitely  established,  decisions  on  this  point  being 
in  conflict. 

Considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  public-spirited  men  and  women 
has  been  shown  in  the  development  of  the  juvenile  courts  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  probation  work.  It  is  hoped  that  regular  proba- 
tion officers  will  soon  be  appointed,  or  that  the  volunteers  who  now 
assist  at  times  in  investigations  and  probation  work  will  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  court  and  will  also  bring  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  the  matter  of  providing  the  adequate  facilities  for  children  for 
which  the  attorney  general's  office  has  been  asking  year  after  year. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

The  second  pijoject  included  in  the  Children's  Year  program— that 
of  cooperating  with  existing  agencies  in  Porto  Eico  to  stimulate 
activities  for  children— was  undertaken  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in 
conjunction  with  the  Porto  Eico  Department  of  Education  and  the 
American  and  Junior  Eed  Cross.  Much  general  work  was  done  in 
connection  with  various  groups,  but  the  specific  activities  of  the 
year  consisted  of  (1)  the  summer  fresh-air  camp,  conducted  by  Miss 
Beatriz  Lassalle,  the  expenses  of  which  were  paid  by  the  Junior  Eed 
Cross,  with  assistance  from  the  American  Eed  Cross;  (2)  the  en- 
couragement of  playgrounds,  games,  and  athletics  for  boys  and  girls 
by  specialists  on  the  bureau  staff,  continuing  through  the  year;  (3) 
the  introduction  of  health  teaching  in  the  schools  by  two  Porto  Eican 
teachers  on  the  staff  of  the  Cliildren's  Bureau,  who  worked  practically 
throughout  the  school  year ;  (4)  the  physical  examination  of  school 
children  by  the  municipal  school  authorities  of  San  Juan;  (5)  the 
extension  of  dental  clinics  by  the  Junior  Eed  Cross;  (6)  the  intro- 
ckiction  by  the  American  Eed  Cross  of  mothers'  and  infants'  confer- 
ences under  the  direction  of  Miss  Kathleen  d'Olier ;  (7)  a  campaign 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  by  the  bureau  staff  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
the  Porto  Rico  Association  for  the  Blind;  (8)  the  creation  of  the 
child-hygiene  division  of  the  Porto  Eico  Department  of  Health;  (9) 
tlie  celebration  of  Baby  Week  in  San  Juan  by  the  bureau  staff  in  co- 
operation with  the  Woman's  Civic  Club  of  San  Juan,  the  municipal 
officials,  the  American  and  Junior  Eed  Cross,  the  United  States 
Aimy,  and  various  other  organizations;  (10)  the  experiment  made 
by  the  Junior  Eed  Cross  of  the  treatment  of  children  in  the  rural 
schools  by  two  traveling  physicians;  (11)  a  survey  of  homeless  chil- 
dren in  Sail  Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and  other  sections  of  the  island 
by  Miss  Lassalle,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  insular  police;  and  (12) 
^i  survey  of  abandoned  mothers  made  by  the  bureau  in  cooperation 
^^hh  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

For  invaluable  suggestions  and  assistance  through  the  year  the 
oiueau  staff  was  indebted  to  the  following  board  of  counselors : 

Hon.  Juan  B.  Huyke  (chairman),  commissioner  of  education. 

^h-^.  Maria  A.  de  P€rez  Almiroty,  president  Woman's  Civic  Club. 

^tiss  Kathleen  d*01ier,  supervisor  American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service. 

-^iss  Rosa  Gonzalez,  superintendent  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

^^rs.  Milagros  Benet  de  Mewton,  president  Woman's  Suffrage  League. 
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Manuel  V.  Domenech,  president  Ilotary  Club. 

Manuel  Fernandez  Juncos,  author  and  poet. 

Dr.  A.  Pern6s-Isern,  president  Porto  Rico  Association  for  the  Blind ;  director 
of  school  hygiene,  department  of  education,  San  Juan. 

Dr.  Jos6  G6mez-Brioso,  Porto  Rico  Department  of  Health. 

Hon.  Salvador  Mestre,  attorney  general. 

Hon.  Martin  Travieso,  mayor  of  San  Juan. 

Carlos  Vicente  Urrutia,  superintendent  of  physical  education,  Porto  Rico 
Department  of  Education. 

Rev.  Padre  Vassallo. 

Francisco  Vizcarrondo,  chairman  Junior  Red  Cross. 

VACATION  CAMP. 

The  first  vacation  camp  for  children  in  Porto  Kico  was  conducted 
by  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Beatrix  Las- 
salle,  in  Barranquitas  during  July  and  August,  1921.  A  hundred 
girls  and  boys  from  the  poorer  district  of  San  Juan,  selected  by  the 
nursing  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  being  most  in  need  of 
a  vacation  in  the  mountains,  attended  this  first  camp. 

Porto  Eico  is  fortunate  in  having  within  one  or  two  hours'  ride 
from  any  point  of  the  island  mountains  high  enough  to  afford  a 
complete  change  of  air.  This  first  experiment  in  camping  was  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  school  authorities  of  Barranquitas,  who  per- 
mitted the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  dormitory  and  the  school  lunch 
accommodations  as  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Several  teachers  as- 
sisted Miss  Lassalle  in  the  care  of  the  children.  The  American  and 
Junior  Red  Cross  provided  clothes  and  shoes  for  all  children. 
Physical  examinations  were  given  before  the  children  left  for  camp, 
and  the  local  physician  and  dentist  cooperated  by  attending  the 
minor  ailments  which  developed  in  camp. 

This  experiment  was  beneficial  to  the  children  and  valuable  as  a 
pioneer  effort.  Experience  with  the  obstacles  encountered  will  assist 
in  directing  future  camps.  One  object  of  the  camp  was  to  try  the 
effects  of  a  better-balanced  diet  than  is  customary  among  the  poor, 
particularly  the  addition  of  more  green  vegetables.  In  this  the 
camp  was  not  successful,  as  practically  no  green  vegetables  were  pro- 
curable in  the  district  and  what  could  be  bought  were  very  expensive. 
What  the  children  wanted  was  bread  and  coffee  in  the  morning  and 
rice,  beans,  and  bananas  for  dinner  and  supper.  The  mountain  air 
gave  them  such  appetites  that  the  facilities  of  the  kitchen  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  prepare  enough  of  these  foods,  and  the  experiment 
in  adding  green  vegetables  to  their  diet  was  postponed.  Consider- 
able milk  was  given  them,  as  well  as  soups,  eggs,  and  meat.  Many 
of  the  children  came  from  families  so  poor  that  they  had  never  had 
enough  food,  and  their  improvement  in  health  after  only  a  few  days 
was  plainly  noticeable. 
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The  use  of  school  buildings  as  dormitories  was  found  to  be  un- 
desirable in  dealing  with  children  who  have  not  been  taught  careful 
habits. 

HEALTH  TEACHING. 

Health  teaching  was  introduced  into  the  public-school  system  of 
Porto  Eico  during  Children's  Year  by  two  Porto  Eican  teachers  on 
the  staff  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  who  taught  health  as  an  official 
part  of  the  school  program  in  the  districts  of  Bayamon,  Catano, 
Ponce,  Quebradillas,  Comerio,  and  a  small  section  of  San  Juan. 

The  work  of  these  teachers  was  carried  on  in  Spanish,  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  reached  were  in  the  first  four  grades  of 
school,  in  which  Spanish  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  These  health 
classes  were  given  in  all  the  grades  from  first  to  eighth  and  in  some 
districts  as  far  as  the  tenth.  The  ground  covered  was,  in  general, 
that  outlined  in  the  bulletins  on  health  teaching  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  with  certain  modifications  of  emphasis 
required  by  local  needs.  In  the  development  of  special  points  of 
emphasis  the  bureau  received  valuable  assistance  from  Dr.  (Col.) 
W.  F.  Lippitt,  commissioner  of  health;  Dr.  A.  Euiz  Soler,  former 
commissioner  of  health;  and  Dr.  (Col.)  Bailey  K.  Ashford,  head  of 
the  Porto  Eico  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  imder 
whose  direction  was  carried  out  the  first  public-health  campaign  for 
the  control  of  hookworm  on  the  island. 

"  The  Eules  of  the  Health  Game,"  in  Spanish,  were  given  to  each 
child  in  the  schools  on  a  card  on  which  were  noted  the  child's  height 
and  weight.  In  translating  these  rules  only  one  modification  was 
made — ^that  of  changing  the  "  bath  at  least  once  a  week  "  to  "  daily 
bath."  The  Porto  Eicans  are  an  unusually  clean  people.  Along 
every  stream  women  are  to  be  seen  washing  garments  and  bleaching 
them  in  the  sun,  and  dwellers  in  little  huts  hundreds  of  feet  above 
water  think  nothing  of  making  the  difficult  descent  to  the  river  to 
bathe.  In  fact,  bathing  is  so  frequent  and  cleanliness  so  thoroughly 
the  rule  that  in  the  local  idiom  one  takes  a  bath  "  for  refreshment " 
and  not  from  the  necessity  of  cleansing  one's  self. 

Classroom  weight  charts  were  posted  in  each  schoolroom,  and  the 
interest  of  the  teachers  and  children  was  enlisted  in  repeating  the 
weighing  at  monthly  intervals.  Subsequent  inspection  showed  that 
the  weighing  was  continued,  and  once  the  children's  interest  in  reach- 
ing the  "  ideal "  weight  was  aroused  this  matter  no  longer  required 
urging. 

Scales  have  been  purchased  for  some  of  the  larger  city  schools,  but 
not  for  the  smaller  city  schools  nor  for  schools  in  the  towns  and  rural 
districts.  The  merchants  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  cooperate 
in  any  work  pertaining  to  the  schools,  but  their  scales  are  not  always 
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suitable  for  weighing  children.  No  general  campaign  for  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  children  can  be  undertaken  until  proper  scales 
are  provided. 

The  health  teachers  gave  general  instruction  as  to  personal  hy- 
giene, diet,  sleep,  elimination,  and  play.  In  this  great  care  and 
patience  were  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  such  superstitions  as 
that  of  the  dangers  of  night  air.  Most  Porto  Ricans  sleep  with  all 
the  doors  and  windows  closed,  and  the  task  of  teaching  the  children 
and  their  parents  to  have  fresh  air  at  night  was  no  simple  one.  The 
teachers  also  emphasized  the  need  for  drinking  more  milk,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  milk  supply,  the  care  of  goats.  The 
chief  veterinary  inspector  assisted  in  this  work  by  preparing  a  simple 
leaflet  on  the  milk  goat  (la  cabra  de  leche) .  The  chief  of  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Eio  Piedras  has  made  important  experiments  in  the 
breeding  of  goats,  and  his  experience  in  improving  the  breed  of  goats 
in  Porto  Eico  will  be  made  available  to  the  schools. 

The  care  of  the  teeth  was  particularly  emphasized  by  the  health 
teachers  through  toothbrush  and  dental-floss  drills.  Teeth  have  been 
greatly  neglected  in  Porto  Eico.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  young 
people  with  no  front  teeth,  and  among  the  poor  the  possession  of 
more  than  a  very  few  teeth  in  later  life  is  unusual.  The  common 
habit  of  chewing  a  stick  of  sugar  cane,  as  well  as  inadequacy  of  diet 
in  general,  is  probably  responsible  for  much  of  this  loss  of  front 
teeth.  The  poorer  class  do  not  clean  their  teeth  and  never  have  had 
toothbrushes. 

The  most  troublesome  problem  in  health  teaching  was  to  procure 
toothbrushes.  The  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  children  provide 
their  own  as  far  as  possible.  Brushes  were  bought  at  wholesale  prices 
(6  and  7  cents)  and  sold  to  the  children  on  the  installment  plan,  a 
cent  at  a  time.  Where  the  children  were  too  poor  to  buy  them,  the 
Junior  Eed  Cross  assisted.  In  certain  districts  poverty  was  so  wide- 
spread that  three- fourths  of  the  pupils  could  not  buy  their  brushes. 

Handkerchief  drills,  which  seemed  to  be  as  much  needed  as  tooth- 
brush drills,  were  given  in  all  the  grades. 

In  addition  to  their  specific  work  the  health  teachers  assisted  the 
people  in  the  various  districts  to  develop  other  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  children.  In  Bayamon  they  helped  in  conducting  the 
weekly  baby  conference.  This  was  held  in  a  building  adjoining  the 
school  and  was  very  much  a  school  activity.  Interesting  the  children 
in  the  care  of  the  babies  spread  the  influence  of  the  baby  conference 
and  promoted  closer  relations  between  the  parents  and  the  school. 
The  physicians  of  the  city  became  interested  in  the  health  work  and 
volunteered  one  day  a  week  for  physical  examinations.  These 
examinations  proved  particularly  important,  as  a  serious  prevalence 
of  trachoma  was  discovered.     The  insular  department  of  health 
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took  charge  of  the  situation  and  prevented  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  dangerous  spreading  of  the  disease. 

In  Quebradillas  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  International 
Health  Board's  demonstration  of  hookworm  eradication  had  spread 
the  doctrine  of  sanitation.  The  town  was  conspicuously  clean. 
Hookworm,  which  had  once  been  found  in  over  86  per  cent  ^  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  been  virtually  eliminated,  and  the  schools  were 
noticing  the  improvement  among  the  children  in  alertness  and 
general  health.  Health  teaching  was  made  easier  by  this  foundation 
in  sanitation,  and  the  health  teacher  on  her  part  was  able  to  explain 
and  emphasize  the  necessity  for  not  growing  careless.  The  local 
health  officer  of  Quebradillas  volunteered  one  day  a  week  for 
physical  examination  of  children,  and  corrective  treatment  was 
given  free  of  charge  to  various  children  who  were  unable  to  pay. 

In  Ponce  interest  had  been  aroused  in  the  need  for  a  baby  con- 
ference, and  when  the  health  teacher  began  to  draw  attention  to  the 
health  needs  of  children  the  baby  conference  materialized.  The 
local  health  officer  provided  medical  services,  the  insular  department 
of  health  furnished  a  full-time  public-health  nurse,  the  Eed  Cross 
gave  her  special  training  in  the  health  station  in  San  Juan,  and  the 
Junior  Eed  Cross  met  the  expense  of  equipment.  The  public  officials, 
as  well  as  many  private  individuals,  contributed  services  and  funds. 

Under  the  unofficial  protection  of  the  Masonic  order  the  society 
Zapato  Escolar  (Shoes  for  School  Children)  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  shoes  for  needy  children  to  enable  them  to 
go  to  school.  There  is  no  rule  in  the  island  that  a  child  must  wear 
slioes  to  school,  but  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  that  standard. 
A  child  can  get  along  in  Porto  Eico  without  shoes,  although  the 
cold  rains  of  winter  and  the  hot  pavements  of  summer  make  it  very 
uncomfortable  to  do  so.  However,  aside  from  the  matter  of  comfort, 
shoes  are  most  important  as  a  means  of  preventing  hookworm  in- 
fection through  the  feet,  and  they  have  come  to  be  a  sign  of  progress. 
The  first  society  was  formed  in  San  Juan,  but  a  similar  society  was 
organized  in  Ponce  by  the  health  teacher. 

The  work  of  the  Zapato  Escolar  has  been  developed  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  teachers,  who  make  recommendations  as  to  needy 
children  and  investigate  family  conditions.  An  allotment  is  made 
to  each  school  of  so  many  pairs  of  shoes  per  week,  and  the  teachers 
designate  which  children  shall  receive  the  shoes.  Tlie  children  take 
tlieir  tickets  to  the  meeting  held  Sunday  morning  and  are  measured, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  return  and  "  purchase"  their  shoes  for 
5  cents.  At  these  meetings  some  public  official  or  prominent  citizen 
usually  talks  to  the  children  on  citizenship  or  opportunities  or  a 

*  Annual  Eeport,  International  Health  Board,  1921,  p.  78. 
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gimilar  subject,  or  some  one  tells  them  stories.  Holidays  are  espe- 
cially commemorated,  and  in  many  thoughtful  ways  the  children 
are  made  to  feel  themselves  a  vital  and  responsible  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  Comerio  health  teaching  immediately  uncovered  a  condition  of 
conspicuously  neglected  teeth.  The  Junior  Eed  Cross  responded 
promptly  by  engaging  a  dentist  to  remove  all  hopelessly  decayed 
teeth  at  once,  and  later  arranged  to  establish  a  dental  clinic  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  to  do  systematic  preventive  work  as  well  as 
emergency  work  during  the  next  school  year,  the  municipality  agree- 
ing to  continue  the  service  after  the  first  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  the  town  cele- 
brated a  "  children's  week,"  in  which  the  educational  and  health 
authorities,  local  and  insular,  assisted  in  drawing  the  conmaunity 
together  to  consider  the  needs  of  children. 

Monday  was  the  "  day  of  little  mothers."  All  the  schoolgirls  above 
the  third  grade  were  gathered  for  a  talk  and  demonstration  of  the 
proper  bathing,  dressing,  and  care  of  babies,  conducted  by  nurses 
from  the  department  of  health  and  the  Eed  Cross.  The  interest  was 
so  great  that  the  demonstration  had  to  be  repeated  with  a  second 
infant.  Almost  all  the  little  girls  have  younger  children  to  care  for, 
and  though  they  are  uniformly  kind  they  have  only  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  proper  care.  Eaising  these  tasks  to  a  dignified  and 
professional  status  was  a  new  idea,  but  one  which  was  received  enthu- 
siastically. After  the  demonstration  health  stories  and  the  film  "  Our 
Children"  were  given.  On  this  day  the  schoolboys  canvassed  the 
town  and  posted  a  blue  cross  on  every  house  containing  a  baby,  witli 
a  gold  heart  if  the  child's  birth  had  been  registered.  If  the  birth 
had  not  been  recorded  the  boys  explained  the  necessary  steps,  and  in 
some  instances  they  personally  escorted  the  parents  to  the  recorder's 
office. 

Tuesday  was  "  mother's  day."  Under  the  direction  of  the  division 
of  child  hygiene  of  the  Porto  Eico  Department  of  Health  physical 
examinations  wei*e  given  to  babies.  Of  the  94  babies  examined  all 
but  6  had  defects.  A  committee  of  prominent  citizens  was  formed 
to  assist  in  certain  of  these  cases.  (This  committee  later  developed 
into  the  Comerio  Child  Welfare  League,  whose  efforts  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  detailing  from  the  insular  department 
of  health  of  a  public-health  nurse  for  child-health  conferences  and 
home  visiting.)  In  the  evening  a  meeting  of  parents  was  addressed 
by  prominent  health  officials  on  different  aspects  of  public  health, 
and  films  were  shown.  Hookworm  is  prevalent  in  this  district,  and 
the  people  were  especially  interested  in  the  fdm  showing  the  develo])- 
ment  of  the  hookworm  and  methods  of  eradication.     During  the 
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week  this  film  was  shown  over  and  over  again  by  general  request,  and 
the  visualization  of  the  hookworm  problem  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion. 

Wednesday  was  "  clean-up  day."  Under  the  supervision  of  several 
sanitary  inspectors  from  the  insular  department  of  health  the  older 
schoolboys  were  organized  into  squads  which  cleared  every  alley  and 
back  yard  in  the  community.  The  damage  done  by  rats,  flies,  and 
mosquitoes  was  thoroughly  explained  and  the  breeding  places  of 
these  pests  were  cleaned  up. 

Thursday  was  the  "  day  of  little  children."  The  domestic-science 
classes,  assisted  by  nurses  from  the  department  of  health  and  the 
Eed  Cross,  gave  an  exhibition  of  what  constitutes  desirable  and  un- 
desirable clothing  for  children.  Demonstrations  were  given  of  the 
preparation  of  artificial  food  for  babies,  the  care  and  cleaning  of 
bottles  and  other  utensils,  and  the  laundering  of  baby  clothes.  These 
demonstrations  were  for  the  mothers  as  well  as  for  the  older  school- 
girls. 

Friday,  "school  day,"  closed  the  celebration  with  a  parade  of 
school  children,  largely  in  costume,  carrying  banners  with  all  man- 
ner of  health  mottoes.  A  toothbrush  drill  and  a  calisthenic  drill 
were  given  in  the  historic  plaza  of  the  town,  followed  by  other  exer- 
cises. In  the  evening  another  meeting  of  parents  was  held  for  the 
discussion  of  other  aspects  of  public  health. 

Throughout  the  week  the  schools  were  decorated  with  health  post- 
ers. Some  of  these  were  loaned  from  the  States,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting were  the  original  posters  which  the  children  had  made,  using 
illustrations  cut  from  m.agazines  to  visualize  well-selected  or  poorly 
balanced  diets,  good  and  bad  habits,  and  the  general  and  specific  needs 
of  children.  Tlie  most  significant  feature  of  the  week  was  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  health  and  educational  authorities,  the  health 
officials  utilizing  the  school  machinery  for  teaching  the  children,  and 
through  them  the  parents,  the  fundamentals  of  health  and  sanitation. 

HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

As  a  part  of  their  routine  work,  health  teachers  weighed  and 
measured  all  the  children  in  the  common  schools  of  Bayamon,  Ca- 
tano,  Comerio,  Ponce,  and  Quebradillas,  and  a  small  number  in  San 
Juan.  To  these  records  have  been  added  records  of  measurements 
taken  by  the  examining  physicians  in  San  Juan  schools.  In  all  a 
total  of  7,632  measurements  have  been  tabulated  for  comparison  with 
corresponding  figures  obtained  in  the  States.  The  figures  of  aver- 
age heights  and  weights  of  boys  and  girls  from  6  to  17  years  of  age 
are  given  in  Table  I. 
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Table  I. — Average  heights  and  weights  of  children  6  to  11  years  of  age^  hy  sex 

and  age. 


Age. 


Boys. 


Number. 


Avcaragtt 

stature 
(inches). 


Number. 


Average 

weight 

(pounds). 


Gkls. 


Number. 


Average 
stature 
(inches). 


Number. 


Average 

weight 

(pounds). 


6  years. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 


37 
95 
374 
449 
467 
420 
522 
454 
428 
312 
203 
111 


43.34 
45.28 
46.66 
48.87 
50.51 
52.43 
54.45 
56.37 
59.10 
61.74 
63.89 
65.25 


37 
95 
374 
443 
465 
419 
519 
454 
429 
312 
203 
111 


41.05 
45.86 
47.77 
52.97 
57.78 
62.97 
69.87 
76.44 
87.96 
99.56 
107. 77 
113.66 


49 
115 
431 
323 
355 
343 
409 
458 
446 
338 
207 

78 


42.  Z2 
45.29 
46.41 
49.01 
61.09 
53.20 
55.55 
57.81 
59.37 
60.4$ 
60.89 
61.66 


49 
115 
429 
323 
853 
341 
408 
458 
446 
338 
307 

78 


41. 43 
44.81 
47. 05 
52.22 
58.  57 
64.32 
72.65 
82.86 
91.06 
96.90 
101. 73 
101.01 


The  four  accompanying  graphs  give  comparisons  of  the  heights 
and  weights  of  Porto  Rican  boys  and  girls  with  Bowditch's  ^  figures 
for  average  heights  and  weights  of  Boston  school  children. 

According  to  this  comparison  Porto  Rican  boys  average  about  1 
inch  less  in  height  and  Porto  Rican  girls  average  from  |  to  1  inch 
less  in  height,  respectively,  than  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  ages  in 
the  States.  The  comparison  of  weights  shows  the  Porto  Rican  chil- 
dren averaging  from  5  to  8  pounds  lighter  than  children  of  the  same 
ages  in  the  States,  the  girls  more  nearly  approaching  the  standards 
of  children  of  the  States  than  do  the  boys. 

A  comparison  of  the  heights  and  weights  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  different  communities  was  made,  and  is  shown  in  Table  II. 
According  to  this  table  children  of  Bayamon,  Catano,  and  Quebradil- 
las  average  less  in  height  and  weight  than  the  whole  group.  The 
children  of  Ponce  and  Comerio  were  both  taller  and  heavier  than 
the  average — which  was  to  be  expected,  as  these  communities  have  a 
generally  higher  standard  of  living  conditions.  The  San  Juan  boys' 
average  weights  exceeded  the  general  Porto  Rican  for  their  ages, 
but  their  heights  were  under  the  average,  as  were  both  the  heights 
and  weights  of  the  girls  of  San  Juan.  The  figures  for  San  Juan 
were  taken  in  schools  in  the  poorer  districts  attended  by  children 
from  homes  below  the  general  standard  of  the  city.  Complete 
figures  for  San  Juan  would  undoubtedly  show  higher  averages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  averages  for  the 
children  of  Quebradillas  that  this  is  the  district  where  the  Inter- 
national Health  Board  has  been  conducting  its  campaign  against 
hookworm.  More  than  86  per  cent  of  all  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity were  found  to  have  the  disease,  and  this  may  be  a  cause 
contributing  to  the  lower  average  in  heights  and  weights. 

2Bowditch*s  figures  include  weights  of  clothing  without  shoes,  as  do  the  Porto  Rico 
figures. 
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Chart 
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III. — Average  weights  ©f  Porto  Rican  boys  6  to  16  years  of  age, 
Bowditch's  figures. 
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Chart  IV. — ^Ayerage  weights  of  Porto  Rican  girls  6  to  16  years  of  age,  &a  compared  with 

Bowdltch's  figures. 
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Chart  V. — Average  heights  of  Torto  Rican  boys  6  to  16  years  of  age,  ^s  compared  with 

Bowditch's  figures. 
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Chabt  VI. — Average  heights  of  Porto  Rican  girls  6  to  16  years  of  age,  as  compared  with 

Bowditch's  figures. 
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Table  II. — Average  Mfferences  hetween  heights  an4  weights  of  hoys  and  girls  in 
different  communities  and  the  average  heights  and  weights  of  all  hoys  and 
girls  of  the  same  ages  who  were  weighed  and  measuredi. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Excess  or  deficiency  in  average. 

Excess  or  defidency  in  average. 

Distitet. 

Height  for  age. 

Weight  for  age. 

Height  for  age. 

Weight  for  age. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average 
excess  or 
deficiency 
(infill). 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average 
excess  or 
deficiency 
(pounds) . 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average 
excess  or 
deficiency 
(inches). 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average 
excess  or 
deficiency 
(pounds). 

Bayamon  and  Catano 
Comerio 

1,169 
266 
309 
841 

1,287 

-.43 
+.65 
-.39 
—.62 
+.78 

1,169 
266 
309 
829 

1,288 

-1.11 
+.98 
-.70 
+.62 

+.57 

1,143 
271 
229 
696 

1,313 

-.43 
+.64 
-.76 

-.81 
+.73 

1,141 
271 
229 
691 

1,313 

-.49 

+2.09 

Ouebradillas 

-1.43 

San  Juan. 

-.34 

Ponce 

+.40 

Table  III  gives  the  average  weight  for  height  of  the  total  group 
examined : 


Table  III. — Average  weight  for  height  of  all  hoys  and  girls  6  to  17  years  of 
age  who  were  weighed  and  measured. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Height 
(inches). 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Height 
(inches). 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weight 

(pounds). 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weight 

(pounds). 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weight 

(pounds). 

Num- 
ber. 

(pounds). 

35 

1 

3 

1 

2 

6 

8 

30 

41 

73 

89 

113 

157 

206 

261 

219 

250 

248 

232 

213 

41.0 
40.0 
46.0 

m.o 

42.6 
43.3 
42.0 
42.0 
43.4 
46.1 
46.9 
^.4 
51.6 
64.2 
66.3 
69.6 
62.3 
64.9 
68.4 

65 

203 

214 

166 

162 

139 

133 

114 

100 

131 

90 

90 

64 

28 

23 

8 

3 

2 

70.8 
74.9 
78.2 
84.6 
86.2 
90.2 
96.9 
101.6 
106.2 
107.0 
112.8 
116.8 
116.4 
121.3 
.     130. 1 
120.3 
142.6 

167 

204 

237 

224 

224 

228 

187 

127 

107 

61 

22 

16 

10 

1 

3 

1 

72.4 

36 

66 

7&5 

38 

67 

^.2 

39 

68 

86.3 

40 

4 
14 
18 
47 
81 
108 
1^ 
143 
168 
161 
150 
176 
169 
174 
164 

42.3 
42.8 
39.2 
40.4 
42.8 
44.3 
46.1 
48.2 
60.2 
63.1 
65.8 
68.7 
62.3 
64.3 
69.3 

59 

89.1 

41 

60 

93.2 

42 

61 

98.4 

43 

62 

99.9 

44 

63 

105.8 

45 

64 

108.6 

46 

65 

106.5 

47 

66 

106.5 

48.. 

67 

110.6 

49 

68 

85.0 

50. 

69 

103.3 

51 

71 

98.0 

52 

72 

53 

74 

1 

99.0 

54    *'* 

76                  1           t  1         125.0 

1 

1 

1 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Physical  examination  of  school  children  was  started  in  the  city  of 
San  Juan  by  the  municipal  commissioner  of  education,  who  realized 
the  serious  handicap  of  poor  physical  condition  in  preparing  the 
children  for  life.  Three  physicians  were  employed  to  make  these 
examinations,  and  school  nurses  were  appointed  to  assist  and  to 
follow  up  the  children  who  needed  attention.    No  attempt  was  made 

54912'— 23 4 
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to  administer  treatment.  The  parents  were  notified  of  the  report 
of  the  physician  and  their  attention  was  called  to  defects  which 
could  be  remedied.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  parents  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  treatment  services  were  given  gratis  by  the  physi- 
cians of  the  city. 

The  primary  object  of  these  examinations  was  to  discover  existing 
conditions  so  that,  upon  this  basis  of  knowledge,  an  adequate  policy 
might  be  formulated.  The  need  for  dental  attention  was  imme- 
diately shown,  and  three  dental  clinics  were  established  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Junior  Ked  Cross.  The  general  condition  of  the 
school  children  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  for  the  7,681 
children  examined  in  1921-22: 

Number  of 
children. 

Treatment    needed 6, 599 

Defects  of  respiratory  system 5,394 

Defects  of  teeth— ._ 4,770 

Defects  of  skin  and  scalp 2,  695 

Defects  of  vision „ 1,  214 

Defects  of  digestive  system ^_      165 

Defects  of  lieart 61 

Defects   of   hearing 60 

No  defects 1,082 

The  findings  of  these  examinations  have  resulted  in  a  greatly  en- 
larged program  of  school  medical  and  dental  service.  An  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  specialist  has  been  added  to  the  staff,  the  dental 
clinics  have  been  increased,  and  the  volunteer  treatment  of  poor 
children  has  been  systematized  and  extended. 

Similar  physical  examination  of  school  children  was  extended 
during  Children''s  Year  to  Bayamon,  Quebradillas,  Ponce,  Utuardo, 
Aguadilla,  and  Comerio,  but  the  findings  have  not  yet  been  tabulated. 

TRAVELING  SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS. 

During  Children's  Year  the  Junior  Ked  Cross  made  the  experiment 
of  sending  two  traveling  physicians,  each  with  an  assistant,  through 
rural  districts  to  make  physical  examination  of  the  school  children 
and  to  prescribe  treatment  in  isolated  sections  which  had  no 
physicians. 

The  experiment  was  continued  through  the  school  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  plan  was  changed,  and  one  physician  continued 
on  a  more  detailed  program.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  extent 
and  seriousness  of  these  problems.  It  was  hoped  that  the  physicians 
could  give  the  teachers  instruction  covering  the  basic  points  of  prac- 
tical hygiene,  which  the  teachers  in  turn  could  pass  along  to  the  chil- 
dren; that  they  could  prescribe  for  children  needing  medical  assist- 
4atnce;  and  that  they  couM  complete  their  task  by  a  return  visit.   The 
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experience  of  the  physicians  showed  great  prevalence  of  such  dis- 
eases as  hookworm  and  malnutrition,  which  require  far-reaching 
education  of  the  parents  as  well  as  of  the  teachers  and  children  in 
sanitation  and  hygiene.  The  physicians  could  prescribe  for  minor 
ailments,  but  to  touch  basic  conditions  was  impossible  under  the  plan 
of  work  adopted.  To  give  instructions  in  practical  hygiene  which 
the  teachers  could  transmit  effectively  to  their  pupils  involved  more 
time  than  had  been  expected.  To  prescribe  for  children  without 
knowing  their  home  conditions  and  without  follow-up  work  was 
found  to  be  of  little  avail.  To  remain  in  a  community  long  enough 
to  make  a  satisfactory  demonstration  called  for  different  equipment 
and  plan  from  those  adopted. 

Much  valuable  information  was  secured  by  this  experiment.  Its 
chief  value,  however,  lay  in  showing  the  educational  authorities  the 
handicapped  physical  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
Hving  in  isolated  districts  and  the  need  of  formulating  some  plan 
for  raising  the  general  standard  of  health.  The  percentage  of  re- 
tardation and  failure  to  be  promoted^  in  the  schools  is  high,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure  to  the  poor  health  of  the 
children.  Whether,  with  the  same  appropriations,  the  educational 
authorities  could  not  actually  achieve  greater  results  in  academic 
work  by  spending  a  portion  of  their  revenues  on  direct  health  work 
is  a  question  to  be  considered  seriously.  The  present  waste  of  hav- 
ing one-third  of  the  pupils  repeating  their  work  is  too  great  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  general  community  benefits  of  a  stronger  race  of 
children  are  incalculable. 

INFANTS'  AND  MOTHERS'  CLINICS, 

When  the  Children's  Year  activities  were  being  planned  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  agreed  to  send  to  Porto  Eico  a  supervising  nurse,  who 
would  develop  mothers'  and  children's  conferences,  visiting  nursing, 
and  public-health  work.  The  first  baby  clinic  was  opened  in  May, 
1921,  in  Puerta  de  Tierra,  the  poorest  section  of  San  Juan.  The 
work  was  developed  in  close  cooperation  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. The  clinics  were  opened  in  the  building  of  the  municipal 
;  pharmacy,  but  later  larger  quarters  were  needed  and  secured.  At 
first  the  municipal  physicians  made  the  examinations  both  of  mothers 
(prenatal)  and  of  infants.  Subsequently  a  woman  physician  made 
the  examinations  in  the  mothers'  clinics,  as  this  was  found  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Porto  Eican  point  of  view. 

In  the  general  survey  of  conditions  are  discussed  the  high  rate  of 
^i^f  ant  mortality  and  the  limitations  in  the  facilities  for  the  training  of 

^  In  1920,  33  per  cent  of  the  pupils  i»  rtiral  schools  were  not  promoted.    Eeport  of  the 
Governor,  1920,  p.  441. 
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nurses.  With  the  obstacle  of  language,  it  is  necessary  in  Porto  Rico 
to  employ  Spanish-speaking  nurses  wherever  nurses  must  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  poorer  people.  The  first  task  of  the  supervising  nurse 
was  to  train  assistants  in  the  essentials  of  public-health  nursing, 
and  to  teach  them  how  best  to  meet  the  general  handicap  of  dire 
poverty  and  ignorance.  For  emergency  illness  beds  could  usually  be 
obtained  at  some  hospital,  but  for  the  general  situation  of  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  bad  housing  no  organized  relief  was  available. 
The  Red  Cross  gave  aid  as  far  as  possible,  but  its  resources  were 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

From  the  day  the  conferences  were  opened  the  mothers  came  and 
brought  their  babies.  The  Porto  Ricans  are  most  appreciative  of 
anything  done  for  their  children,  and  no  grants  of  milk  or  other 
inducements  were  needed  to  secure  regular  attendance  at  these  con- 
ferences. 

The  nurses  made  regular  follow-up  visits  and  taught  the  mothers 
how  to  prepare  food  for  their  babies,  and  other  elements  of  child 
care.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  hard  to  visualize.  Many  of 
the  families  have  only  one  room,  not  over  10  feet  square,  in  which  the 
family  of  at  least  six  persons  dwells,  often  with  one  or  more  lodgers. 
The  mother  cooks  on  a  charcoal  fire  on  the  ground.  She  owns,  per- 
haps, one  iron  pot,  and  uses  tin  cans  to  help  out.  The  baby,  fre- 
quently, has  not  more  than  one  dress  and  has  no  diapers.  Their 
cleanliness  under  the  circumstances  is  little  short  of  marvelous. 

The  Porto  Rican  mothers  frequently  find  breast  feeding  impossible. 
Pure  milk  is  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain  and  pasteurization  is 
little  understood.  The  poorer  families  commonly  feed  babies  on 
family  food  at  an  early  age.  This  is  so  generally  true  that  in  cases 
of  infants  only  a  few  months  old  brought  for  treatment  the  best 
hospitals  have  found  it  advisable  to  accustom  the  babies  to  family  diet 
before  returning  them  to  their  homes.  The  prenatal  clinic  laid 
special  emphasis  on  building  up  the  mother's  strength  so  that  she 
could  nurse  her  baby  adequately,  and  the  results  obtained  were  most 
encouraging. 

The  Children's  Bureau  translated  into  Spanish  its  dodgers  on  the 
care  of  the  mother  and  baby,  simplifying  them  and  adapting  theiu 
with  the  assistance  of  island  physicians  to  the  special  needs  of  Porto 
Rico.  These  were  supplied  to  the  mothers  to  emphasize  the  oral  in- 
structions given  at  the  conferences.  In  addition,  a  leaflet  was  pre- 
pared by  the  chief  of  the  veterinary  bureau  on  the  care  of  the  niilk 
goat  to  encourage  the  poor  people  to  increase  the  production  of  ni'd^ 
by  proper  care  of  goats. 

The  results  obtained  in  Puerta  de  Tierra,  in  spite  of  all  the 
difficulties,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  baby  clinic  in  Bayamon  n^ 
October.    This  was  organized  in  one  of  the  schools,  and  the  expenses 
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were  paid  largely  by  the  eTunior  Eed  Cross.  A  nurse  for  follow-up 
work  was  trained  in  the  Puerta  de  Tierra  clinic,  and  the  Eed  Cross 
supervising  nurse  continued  to  assist  and  guide.  Several  physicians 
volunteered  their  services  in  the  clinic  and  much  assistance  was 
given  by  the  women  of  the  community. 

In  December  a  baby  clinic  was  opened  by  the  Eed  Cross  in 
F)arranquitas  as  an  experiment  in  trying  to  educate  mothers  in  an 
isolated  district.  This  district  was  found  to  present  peculiar  diffi- 
culties— the  people  were  extremely  poor,  many  of  the  roads  in  the 
mountains  were  impassable  during  rains  (and  rains  were  unusually 
heavy  at  that  period),  and  virtually  no  medical  assistance  could  be 
obtained  to  supplement  the  nurse's  efforts.  With  no  means  of 
reheving  the  general  need  of  food  and  in  view  of  all  the  difficulties 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  discontinue  this  rural  visiting  nursing. 
The  experiment  indicated,  however,  that  in  such  districts  a  better 
approach  to  public-health  work  could  undoubtedly  be  made  by  be- 
ginning with  conferences  and  classes  for  the  better-educated 
mothers  and  extending  the  service  as  rapidly  as  it  created  its  place 
in  the  community. 

In  December,  also,  a  babies'  conference  was  opened  at  Ponce,  to- 
ward which  the  insular  department  of  health  and  the  municipality 
assisted  the  Eed  Cross  by  providing  a  nurse  and  medical  assistance. 
The  conference  in  Ponce  was  established  in  a  better  section  of  the 
city  than  was  the  one  in  San  Juan,  and  received  the  understanding 
and  hearty  support  of  the  connnunity  from  the  start. 

In  February  a  babies'  conference  was  opened  at  the  plant  of  the 
Central  Aguirre,  the  second  largest  sugar  refinery  on  the  island, 
where  the  International  Health  Board  is  making  its  tests  in  malaria 
control.  The  company  provided  amply  for  the  needs  of  the  clinic, 
which  was  the  best  equipped  on  the  island.  The  physician  in 
cliarge  had  worked  with  the  employees  for  years,  and  being 
thoroughly  conversant  with  their  needs  was  able  to  make  more 
lapid  progress  than  was  made  in  the  other  clinics.  The  "central" 
had  imported  a  large  herd  of  thoroughbred  Guernsey  cows  and  was 
selling  milk  to  the  employees  at  a  very  low  price,  a  factor  of  great 
assistance  to  the  work  of  the  clinic.  It  also  raised  a  large  variety 
^y^  vegetables,  primarily  for  the  Americans  in  its  employ  but  also 
iiifluencing  the  diet  habits  of  the  Porto  Eicans. 

In  April  two  additional  baby  conferences  were  opened  in  San 
*' iian,  in  the  Barrio  Obrero,  the  workingmen's  suburb,  and  La  Perla, 
'^  f^oor  section  outside  the  city  walls. 

Conferences  were  later  established  in  Mayaguez  and  Comerio.  The 
^'^penses  for  all  of  these  clinics  have  so  far  been  met  by  coopera- 
tive arrangements  between  the  American  Eed  Cross,  the  Junior  Eed 
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Cross,  the  Porto  Eico  Department  of  Health,  and  the  local  authori- 
ties.  All  the  conferences  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
vising Ked  Cross  nurse. 

Standard  records  have  been  kept  in  all  the  clinics,  but  no  tabula- 
tions have  as  yet  been  made  of  the  data. 

DIVISION  OF  CHILD  HYGIENE. 

In  February,  1922,  the  Porto  Rico  Department  of  Health  created 
a  division  of  child  hygiene  and  began  a  special  study  of  the  condi- 
tion of  children  in  the  poorer  sections  of  San  Juan.  The  investiga- 
tion was  based  upon  a  realization  of  the  underlying  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  child.  A  census  was  made  of  all 
the  dwellings  in  the  district.  A  family  folder  was  filled  out  con- 
taining detailed  information  as  to  each  house  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
material  of  the  structure,  condition,  painting,  cleanliness,  water 
supply,  garbage  disposal,  proximity  of  domestic  animals,  stagnant 
water,  and  sanitary  facilities.  Within  this  folder  were  placed  in- 
dividual cards  showing  the  findings  of  careful  physical  examina- 
tions of  all  children  under  5  years  of  age  and  all  pregnant  women. 
To  the  findings  of  the  physical  examinations  were  added  informa- 
tion as  to  the  economic  status  of  the  family,  the  employment  of  the 
mother,  and  the  marital  status  of  the  parents.  In  the  case  of  in- 
fants artificially  fed  information  was  recorded  as  to  the  methods  of 
the  preparation  of  food,  the  utensils  used,  and  the  care  and  cleanli- 
ness of  bottles  and  nipples. 

The  census  and  housing  inspection  were  made  by  a  sanitary  in- 
spector. The  mothers  and  children  were  directed  to  the  doctor's 
temporary  headquarters  in  the  district  for  physical  examination, 
and  follow-up  visits  to  the  homes  were  subsequently  made  by  a 
nurse  to  insure  compliance  with  suggested  changes.  In  this  respect 
the  investigation  was  broadened  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
regular  child  health  center  work.  The  insular  department  of 
health  had  at  the  time  of  the  study  detailed  eight  nurses  to  stations 
established  under  the  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  various  sec- 
tions pi  the  island.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  department  to  con- 
centrate its  nurses  in  San  Juan  to  provide  continuing  service  cen- 
ters for  all  children  and  mothers  covered  in  the  investigation,  but  it 
endeavored  to  render  enough  service  in  the  course  of  its  investiga- 
tion to  demonstrate  to  the  local  authorities  and  citizens  the  ad- 
vantages of  maintaining  the  work. 

The  findings  of  this  investigation  when  completed  will  provide 
unique  and  invaluable  data  on  the  conditions  affecting  child  welfare 
in  a  tropical  city.  Among  the  conditions  sliown  by  the  findings  of 
one  section  were  incomplete  birth  registration  and.  a  widespread 
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neglect  of  vaccination.  Before  the  American  occupation  smallpox 
was  a  periodical  scourge.  ^The  results  obtained  by  the  complete 
vaccination  of  the  population  have  been  so  successful  that  vaccina- 
tion has  recently  been  neglected.  A  large  number  of  the  children 
had  glandular  affections  possibly  indicating  pretuberculosis,  and 
many  were  receiving  nourishment  inadequate  to  their  needs,  either  in 
quantity  or  in  quality.    The  need  of  dental  attention  was  general. 

The  investigation  produced  immediate  improvement  in  sanitary 
conditions.  Garbage  was  disposed  of  more  promptly,  standing 
water — ^breeding  spots  for  mosquitoes — was  drained,  and  the  people 
were  given  many  object  lessons  in  more  hygienic  living. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  CAMPAIGN. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  arc  in  Porto  Rico  about  2,000  blind 
persons — proportionately  twice  as  many  as  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.^  Blindness  resulting  from  smallpox,  a 
disease  common  prior  to  the  American  occupation,  was  stopped  with 
the  virtual  eradication  of  smallpox,  but  the  other  causes  of  blindness 
have  been  given  little  attention. 

The  discovery  of  cases  of  trachoma  among  children  in  various 
places  in  Porto  Rico  resulted  in  1914  in  an  examination  of  over  4,000 
school  children  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  W.  King,  surgeon  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  of  Porto  Rico.  These  ex- 
aminations were  made  in  13  different  localities,  presumably  offering 
a  typical  picture  of  conditions  on  the  island.  The  proportion  of 
cases  varied  widely  in  the  different  schools,  but  no  locality  was  found 
to  be  free  from  the  disease.  Of  all  the  children  examined  9.5  per 
cent  were  reported  as  having  positive  cases.  The  disease  was  not 
confined  to  the  poor  nor  to  any  special  ages.  Negroea  apparently  en- 
joyed a  partial  racial  immunity,  which,  however,  was  lost  by  mixture 
with  other  blood.  The  origin  of  trachoma  in  the  island  is  not  clear; 
it  was  evidently  introduced  during  the  Spanish  regime— probably  by 
immigration  from  Spain  and  Syria,  in  both  of  which  countries  it  is 
prevalent.  The  report  of  this  survey  called  for  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  cure  and  prevention  to  be  continued  over  a  period  of  years, 
but  no  special  funds  were  made  available  for  this  work  and  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

To  reduce  ophthalmia  neonatorum  the  commissioner  of  health 
secured  in  1921  a  small  appropriation  for  packages  of  prophylactics 
to  be  used  on  the  babies'  eyes  at  birth.    However,  the  department  was 

*  In  taking  the  1920  census  enumeration  of  the  blind  was  not  made  In  Porto  Rico.  In 
tbe  census  of  1910  it  was  estimated  that  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  total  population 
^as  62.3  per  100,000  in  the  States  and  143.4  per  100,000  in  Porto  Rico.  The  Blind  In 
the  United  States,  p.  20.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1917. 
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given  no  funds  for  the  necessary  education  of  midwives  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Besides  these  two  attempts  to  reach  the  problem  little 
had  been  done  to  educate  the  public  to  the  possibility  of  preventing 
blindness. 

At  Ponce  the  Porto  Kico  Department  of  Health  maintains  the 
Asilo  de  Ciegos  (asylum  for  the  blind),  an  institution  for  the  care 
of  the  indigent  blind,  to  whose  functions  has  been  added  the  treat- 
ment of  eye  cases  referred  by  public  authorities.  The  asylum  has  a 
capacity  of  about  100.  For  the  blind  children  in  the  asylum  the  de- 
partment of  education  in  1919  established  a  small  school,  under  the 
direction  of  a  well-trained  teacher  of  the  blind.  The  attendance  at 
the  school  has  averaged  between  20  and  30,  a  number  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  the  school  and  of  the  children's  living  quarters  in  the 
asylum.  The  school  is  meagerly  equipped  and  badly  overcrowded, 
but  its  work  has  been  important  as  a  demonstration  of  the  possibility 
of  educating  the  blind,  a  subject  which  has  received  little  attention 
in  Latin  America.  Its  work  has  been  given  publicity  and  assistance 
by  the  Porto  Rico  Association  for  the  Blind,  an  organization  with  a 
small  but  strong  membership  among  health  and  education  officials 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  problem. 

In  1921  the  legislature  appropriated  $60,000  for  a  school  for  blind 
children,  but  complications  have  prevented  the  immediate  erection  of 
this  much-needed  school.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  donated  $15,000  for 
a  cottage  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  matter  of  a  site  was  settled. 

As  a  part  of  the  Children's  Year  program,  the  Children's  Bureau 
made  it  possible  for  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  to  assist  in  an  intensive  campaign  of  education,  which  was 
made  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Porto  Rico  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  the  insular  departments  of  health  and  education.  The 
committee's  posters  on  babies'  sore  eyes  were  issued  in  Spanish,  and 
selections  frord  the  committee's  publications  were  translated  and 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  Porto  Rico.  Stories  to  interest  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  the  eyes  were  translated  and  published  in  the 
Porto  Rico  School  Review,  which  goes  to  all  teachers  on  the  island, 
and  republished  in  the  newspapers.  All  this  material  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  physician,  health  officer,  pharmacist,  and  school 
supervisor  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  posters  were  sent  to  every  school. 

To  assist  in  the  campaign  the  national  committee  sent  its  secretary 
and  managing  director  and  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  sent  a  special  eye  nurse.  Meetings  were  held  in  Aguadilla, 
Arecibo,  Bayamon,  Caguas,  Catano,  Cayey,  Gurabo,  Humacao,  Jun- 
tos, Lares,  Manati,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  Rio  Piedras,  San  Juan,  San- 
turce,  and  Yauco.  At  these  meetings  motion-picture  films  on  the 
care  of  the  eyes,  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  the  education  of 
the  blind  were  shown,  and  short  talks  were  given.    In  every  town  the 
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local  officials  and  the  local  committees  of  the  Porto  Rico  Association 
for.  the  Blind  participated.  In  Arecibo  one  session  of  the  annual 
convention  of  teachers  was  given  over  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  In  Rio  Piedras  a  meeting  was  held  especially 
for  the  normal-school  students,  emphasizing  the  work  which  they 
could  organize  in  the  rural  districts.  In  San  Juan  a  special  meet- 
ing was  held  for  girls  in  the  upper  grades. 

In  the  larger  cities  conferences  were  held  with  the  local  health 
officials  and  physicians.  Group  conferences  were  held  with  nurses 
of  the  various  baby  clinics,  and  home  visits  with  these  nurses  were 
made  by  the  eye  nurse  to  instruct  them  in  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  the 
newborn.  A  conference  on  eye  conditions  was  held  with  the  hospital 
nurses  in  San  Juan,  and  the  school  nurses  were  assisted  in  class- 
room inspection  and  home  visiting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  reported  to  the  Porto  Rico  Department  of 
Health  the  results  of  its  observations  and  offered  suggestions  for  a 
program  of  work.  From  its  observations  and  conferences  with 
health  officers  and  private  physicians  the  committee  concluded  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  blindness  on  the  island  resulted  from 
remediable  causes.  The  shortage  of  physicians,  the  fact  that  very 
few  physicians  on  the  island  have  specialized  in  eye  conditions,  the 
very  limited  facilities  for  skilled  refraction,  and  the  general  employ- 
ment of  ignorant  midwives  at  childbirth  are  handicaps  which  must 
be  overcome  if  blindness  is  to  be  prevented. 

The  committee  urged  the  importance  of  a  detailed  investigation 
of  the  blind  and  the  causes  of  blindness.  As  a  remedial  measure, 
and  one  which  also  would  yield  valuable  data,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  traveling  eye  clinic,  with  a  staff  of  one  oculist  and  two 
nurses,  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  island.  Follow-up  work  and  return 
visits  would  be  necessary,  and  to  reach  all  sections  of  the  island  plans 
should  be  made  to  carry  on  the  work  for  at  least  three  years. 

In  reference  to  the  education  of  the  blind  the  committee  advised 
the  economy  of  establishing  a  single  school  for  the  entire  island,  for 
which  purpose  sufficient  land  should  be  set  aside  in  the  beginning  to 
permit  natural  expansion,  and  the  buildings  should  be  planned 
with  a  view  to  later  additions. 

BABY  WEEK. 

The  first  "  Baby  Week  "  in  Porto  Rico  was  celebrated  in  San  Juan 
January  1-7,  1922,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Woman's  Civic 
Club,  aided  by  the  mayor  and  other  municipal  and  insular  officials, 
the  United  States  Army  post,  and  many  other  organizations. 

Early  in  the  week  the  Boy  Scouts  canvassed  the  city  house  by 
'louse  to  check  up  on  birth  registration.    The  general  impression 
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had  prevailed  that  birth  registration  in  San  Juan  was  virtually  com- 
plete. The  canvass,  however,  showed  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
births  were  not  registered. 

The  program  for  the  week's  celebration  included  "  baby  Sunday," 
"  demonstration  day,"  "  fathers'  day,"  "  little  mothers'  day,  "  school 
day,"  "  three  kings'  day,"  and  "  mothers'  day." 

In  the  Sunday  services  the  churches  gave  appropriate  messages. 
In  the  afternoon  three  special  band  concerts  were  held  for  children, 
the  United  States  Army  band,  the  municipal  band,  and  the  Boys' 
Charity  School  band  playing  music  particularly  interesting  to  chil- 
dren. 

On  demonstration  day  the  municipal  theater  was  decorated  witli 
posters  concerning  all  phases  of  child  welfare.  This  exhibit  was 
open  all  day  and  during  the  following  days.  In  the  afternoon  was 
given  a  program  of  motion  pictures  and  talks. 

On  fathers'  day  eight  school  auditoriums  were  used  as  forums 
for  discussion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  fathers  for  the 
care  and  education  of  their  children.  Thirty-four  speakers  made 
addresses  and  14  poets  read  original  poems  on  this  theme,  which  were 
later  published  in  the  newspapers. 

On  the  morning  of  little  mothers'  day  the  high-school  girls  were 
given  a  lecture — illustrated  with  motion  pictures — on  the  care  of 
children,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  the 
newborn  and  the  prevention  of  blindness.  In  the  afternoon  demon- 
strations were  given  in  the  three  high  schools,  by  a  physician  and  a 
nurse,  of  the  proper  manner  of  bathing  and  dressing  a  baby.  Talks 
were  given  by  the  physician  and  the  supervising  Red  Qross  nurse 
on  the  essentials  of  child  care. 

School  day  was  celebrated  by  a  parade  of  4,000  school  children, 
in  which  the  United  States  Army  band  and  other  bands  assisted, 
and  which  was  reviewed  by  the  governor  and  other  officials.  The 
schools  competed  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  for  the 
best  exhibit.  The  children  were  dressed  in  great  variety  of  effective 
costumes  and  carried  banners  with  appropriate  mottoes.  After  the 
parade  addresses  were  given  in  the  municipal  theater. 

Friday  (January  6)  was  three  kings'  day,  the  Porto  Ricnn 
Christmas.  A  committee  of  prominent  women  headed  by  the  wife 
of  the  mayor  took  charge  of  this  day.  Regular  Christmas  celebi'^i^ 
tions  were  held  in  three  districts,  and  candy  and  gifts  were  din- 
tributed  to  3,500  children  selected  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacheiH. 

The  final  day  of  Baby  Week  was  celebrated  as  mothers'  day.  Ni"^' 
clinics  for  examining  children  were  kept  open  that  day  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  parents  and  the  community  to  the  state  of  healili 
of  the  rising  generation.  For  these  temporary  stations  the  United 
States  Army  post  loaned  tents. 
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Thirty-four  physicians  volunteered  their  services  for  these 
stations,  the  Red  Cross  and  hospitals  sent  nurses  to  assist,  and  many 
women  of  the  community  helped  with  weighing  and  measuring  the 
babies  and  filling  out  the  records.  It  had  been  planned  to  compile 
and  analyze  all  the  records  taken  in  the  various  stations.  However, 
many  of  the  physicians  found  it  imperative  to  explain  to  the  mothers 
in  careful  detail  the  needs  of  the  children,  and  this  required  so  much 
time  that  the  records  were  not  filled  out  as  completely  as  necessary 
for  careful  analysis. 

The  following  figures  analyzed  by  the  physician  in  charge  deal 
with  the  facts  as  they  were  shown  in  the  clinic  at  La  Perla,  a  district 
of  San  Juan  situated  just  outside  the  ancient  city  walls.  This 
district  has  narrow  streets  and  poor  housing,  but  its  health  conditions 
are  greatly  improved  by  the  strong  sea  breeze  which  blows  con- 
tinually. At  this  clinic  77  children  were  examined,  of  whom  33  were 
less  than  1  year  of  age,  14  from  1  to  2  years,  25  from  2  to  5  years, 
and  5  over  5  years  of  age.  Of  the  children  less  than  1  year  of  age 
15  were  classed  as  well  and  18  as  not  well;  28  were  of  normal  weight 
and  5  were  under  weight.  Of  the  18  who  were  classed  as  not  well 
the  following  conditions  were  indicated : 

Gastrointestinal  disorders 5 

Skin  diseases 4 

Glandular   affections 3 

Malnutrition 2 

Nasal   catarrh 2 

Enlarged  tonsils 1 

Otorrhea 1 

Pulmonary    catarrh 1 

Pulmonary   tuberculosis 1 

Whooping  cough 1 

Inflamed   navel 1 

Deformity  of  the  chest 1 

Of  the  second  group,  between  1  and  2  years  of  age,  13  were 
classed  as  not  well  and  only  1  as  well.  Eight  were  of  normal 
weight  and  6  under  weight.  As  will  be  noted,  the  number  of  those 
suffering  from  malnutrition  was  greater  than  in  the  first  age  group — 
the  result  of  inadequate  and  improper  feeding. 

Among  the  13  children  classed  as  not  well  the  following  defects 
were  found : 

Skin    diseases 6 

Glandular  affections 5 

Gastrointestinal  disorders 4 

Defective  tonsils 2 

Nasal   catarrh 2 

Rickets 1 
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In  the  third  group,  between  2  and  5  years  of  age,  3  children  were 
classed  as  well  and  22  as  not  well.  Twelve  were  of  normal  weight 
and  13  below  weight.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  those 
under  weight  increased  as  the  age  increased.  The  following  defects 
were  found : 

Defective  tonsils 8 

Defective  teeth 8 

Gastrointestinal  disorders 4 

Defective   eyes 4 

Nasal   catarrh 4 

Grandular  affections 3 

Lung  affections 3 

Ear    defects 3 

Acute   malnutrition 2 

Adenoids 2 

Skin    diseases 2 

Tuberculosis 1 

Heart  affections 1 

Hernia 1 

In  the  fourth  group,  between  5  and  7  years  of  age,  1  was  well  and 
4  were  not  well.  One  was  of  normal  weight  and  4  were  under 
weight.    Among  the  4  the  following  defects  were  found  : 

Defective  teeth 1 

Defective    ears 1 

Defective    lungs i 1 

Hernia 1 

Acute  gastrointestinal  affections  were  found  more  often  among  the 
younger  children;  what  is  an  acute  condition  among  the  youngest 
children  develops  into  a  chronic  and  less  noticeable  condition  as 
the  child  grows  older. 

At  the  time  these  examinations  were  made  there  was  no  epidemic 
and  no  special  diseases  were  prevalent  which  might  account  for  the 
generally  poor  condition  of  the  children. 

Later,  after  a  regular  health  conference  had  been  established  in 
La  Perla,  the  nurses  who  had  worked  in  other  sections  of  San  Juan 
reported  that  that  district  had  better  health  conditions  than  were 
found  elsewhere. 

HOMELESS  CHILDREN. 

Some  time  ago  the  chief  of  police  of  Porto  Eico,  on  the  basis  of 
more  than  10  years'  observation,  estimated  that  there  were  in  the 
island  at  least  10,000  homeless  children.  No  enumeration  has  been 
made  of  such  children  in  Porto  Eico,  but  after  checking  up  on  the 
numbers  in  selected  districts  the  chief  of  police  stated  that  the  total 
number  on  the  island  was  probably  at  least  double  his  original  esti- 
mate. 
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The  great  mass  of  homeless  children  work  as  servants  in  private 
families.  Such  servants  are  fomid  in  almost  every  household,  and 
it  is  only  by  such  work  that  many  of  these  children  escape  starvation. 
The  typical  Porto  Eican  lady  does  not  go  marketing  nor  run  her  own 
errands.  Whether  a  regular  servant  is  hired  or  not  there  is  always 
sure  to  be  some  child  about  to  run  errands.  Largely  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  food  in  a  warm  climate  the  householder  buys 
only  enough  food  for  the  day  or  for  one  meal  at  a  time,  which  neces- 
sitates a  constant  running  of  errands.  The  child  servant  also 
entertains  and  looks  after  the  children  of  the  family.  Very  seldom 
are  these  child  servants  given  any  education.  When  they  grow  up 
they  are  paid  wages,  or  leave  either  to  establish  homes  of  their  own 
or  to  obtain  paid  positions  as  servants. 

This  system  is  partly  an  outgrowth  of  the  transition  from  slavery, 
which  was  abolished  in  Porto  Eico  by  decree  in  1873.  This  abolition 
of  slavery  was  brought  about  at  the  request  of  Porto  Eicans  and  was 
accomplished  without  the  bitterness  of  any  struggle.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  former  slaves  continued  to  live  as  previously  and 
their  children  grew  up  loosely  attached  to  the  family  of  the  former 
o\\Tier. 

In  Porto  Eico  there  is  a  small  class  of  highly  educated  persons  of 
means,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  population  is  very  poor  and 
uneducated. 

Formerly  marriage  fees  were  very  high  and  for  the  mass  of  the 
poor  people  legal  marriage  was  impossible.  In  many  cases  these 
people  established  their  little  homes  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
though  legally  married,  but  in  other  cases  the  lack  of  legal  bonds 
has  resulted  in  more  indefinite  and  impermanent  relationships. 
Fathers  have  not  considered  themselves  responsible  for  the  support 
of  their  children.  As  a  rule  the  mothers  make  every  effort  to  keep 
their  children  together,  but  frequently  poverty  makes  this  impossible. 
Family  life  has  been  vague  and  in  many  cases  the  children  have  been 
given  away  to  anyone  who  could  provide  food  and  shelter.  In  other 
cases  the  children  have  wandered  away  of  their  own  volition. 

HOMELESS  BOYS. 

A  study  was  undertaken  of  homeless  boys  encountered  on  the 
streets  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  island— San  Juan,  Ponce, 
and  Mayaguez.  A  large  number  of  these  boys  were  interviewed  and 
investigated.  Most  of  them  were  found  to  have  come  to  the  city 
fiom  the  country  districts.  The  majority  had  some  form  of  home 
tie,  but  the  records  taken  in  the  study  include  161  boys  who  were 
without  any  protection  from  their  families,  although  in  only  51 
cases  were  both  of  the  parents  known  to  be  dead.  Of  these  boys  87 
I   ^ere  white  and  74  were  colored.    Many  of  the  boys  were  not  certain 
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as  to  their  exact  age,  but  their  ages  computed  as  definitely  as  possible 
were  as  follows: 

Total 161 

17  years 26 

16  years 30 

15  years 21 

14  years 20 

13  years 15 

12  years SI 

11  years 3 

10  years 9 

9  years 1 

8  years- 5 

Thirty  of  these  boys  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  their  parents. 
They  had  been  given  away  when  very  young  and  had  only  vague 
recollections  of  having  come  to  the  cities  from  the  country  districts. 
Eighty-five  of  the  boys  believed  their  mothers  to  be  dead.  Of  the 
mothers  who  were  still  living  6  were  washerwomen,  2  were  seam- 
stresses, and  2  were  cooks.  In  various  instances  the  mother  was 
living  with  a  man  not  the  boy's  father  and  the  boy  had  left  home 
largely  for  this  reason- 

The  great  majority  of  poor  families  in  Porto  Eico  live  in  houses 
consisting  of  one  or  two  small  rooms,  and  in  these  crowded  condi- 
tions a  boy  often  prefers  to  leave  his  mother  rather  than  live  with 
an  uncongenial  stepfather.  As  a  rule  the  man  does  not  assume  any 
responsibility  for  the  children  of  previous  relationships  and  the 
boy  has  to  provide  for  himself.  In  many  instances  he  also  has  to 
provide  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

Of  their  fathers  30  of  the  boys  had  no  knowledge,  and  76  under- 
stood that  their  fathers  were  dead.  Among  the  fathers  who  were 
known  to  be  living  were  3  farm  laborers,  2  longshoremen,  2  car- 
penters, 1  cigarmaker,  and  3  peddlers. 

Of  the  161  boys  in  this  study  38  were  servants ;  104  were  engaged  in 
street  trades,  of  whom  24  were  bootblacks,  18  newsboys,  7  street 
vendors,  and  55  odd  jobbers;  6  were  farm  workers;  and  13  were 
engaged  in  miscellaneous  work.  The  most  lucrative  trades  in  the 
streets  are  the  selling  of  newspapers  and  bootblacking.  Most  of  the 
regular  bootblack  salons  employ  only  grown  men.  The  younger  boys 
have  small  portable  outfits  which  they  carry  through  the  streets  and 
into  the  office  buildings,  restaurants,  and  other  places.  Most  of  the 
newsboys  were  found  in  San  Juan.  In  the  other  cities  the  news- 
papers were  distributed  chiefly  to  subscribers  and  very  few  were  sold 
on  the  streets.  In  San  Juan  some  of  the  newsboys  were  not  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves  but  were  paid  a  fixed  amount  by  some  news-stand 
proprietor.   The  street  vendors  who  sell  sweets,  gum,  and  other  small 
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articles  usually  are  given  a  percentage  on  the  sales  made.  In  some 
cases  they  are  employed  directly  at  a  fixed  daily  wage.  The  odd 
jobbers  support  themselves  by  running  errands  and  carrying  pack- 
ages around  town,  the  least  profitable  of  the  street  trades. 

Just  how  much  the  boys  earn  is  difficult  to  state  accurately,  but 
according  to  computations  the  boys  in  the  street  trades  averaged 
about  35  cents  a  day.  Out  of  this  small  amount  of  money  33  of  the 
boys,  according  to  their  reports,  contributed  to  the  support  of  other 
persons.  Four  of  them  were  keeping  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in 
school,  although  in  none  of  these  four  cases  had  the  boy  himself  ever 
attended  school.  Ten  of  the  boys  were  attending  school  and  earning 
enough  to  cover  their  expenses.  In  many  cases  the  earnings  of  the 
boys  were  barely  enough  to  meet  their  simplest  needs  and  provide  for 
an  occasional  motion-picture  show.  The  majority  of  the  boys  at- 
tended the  rear  of  a  motion-picture  theater  where  for  5  cents  they 
could  see  the  reverse  side  of  the  screen.  Since  in  most  cases  they 
were  unable  to  read,  the  fact  that  the  legends  were  reversed  was  not 
a  matter  of  consequence. 

Of  the  161  boys  whose  cases  were  investigated  102  had  never  at- 
tended school,  7  were  attending  night  school,  2  were  in  regular  day 
school,  and  57  had  previously  attended  day  school.  The  numbers  who 
had  attained  the  different  grades  were  as  follows : 

Total 57 

First  grade 3 

Second  grade 19 

Third  grade 1'^ 

Fourth  grade 13 

Fifth  grade- 4 

Seventh  grade 1 

Five  years  is  the  legal  age  for  admission  to  the  public  schools  of 
Porto  Eico.  However,  the  school  facilities  are  not  adequate  for  all  the 
children  who  wish  to  enter  and  the  preference  is  given  to  older  chil- 
dren. From  this  condition  it  results  that  in  many  cases  the  boys  be- 
come used  to  the  freedom  from  restraint  which  the  street  offers  be- 
fore they  have  a  chance  to  be  admitted  to  school,  and  later  on  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  give  up  that  freedom.  The  7  boys  who  were 
attending  night  school  were  doing  so  as  a  result  of  the  investigation. 
Among  the  boys  investigated  106  expressed  a  desire  to  attend  night 
school,  but  the  crowded  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  more  than 
7  to  be  enrolled.  The  night  schools  of  Porto  Eico  are  organized  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  teaching  adults  the  principles  of  reading, 
writing,  and  civics.  The  courses  are  not  designed  for  children,  and 
they  do  not  offer  much  encouragement  to  boys  who  have  learned  the 
first  principles  of  reading  and  writing.    The  schools  of  the  island 
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have  shown  the  greatest  desire  to  cooperate  so  far  as  their  limited 
funds  will  permit  in  meeting  any  need  of  the  people,  and  adequate 
night  schools  for  this  class  of  boys  will  be  established  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Most  of  these  street  boys  have  come  to  realize  the  great 
advantage  of  learning  English,  and  their  eagerness  for  education  is 
noteworthy.    Only  four  expressed  a  positive  dislike  for  school. 

The  general  living  conditions  of  these  boys  were  haphazard. 
Thirty-nine  of  them  were  sleeping  at  the  houses  of  their  employers, 

59  slept  at  the  houses  of  friends,  3  rented  rooms,  23  slept  in  cheap 
boarding  houses  when  they  had  the  money  to  pay  for  such  accommo- 
dations, and  37  reported  that  they  slept  "  anywhere."  The  boys  who 
reported  sleeping  with  friends — who  were  in  most  cases  no  better  off 
than  the  boys  themselves — received  merely  the  privilege  of  sleeping 
in  some  corner  of  the  house,  which  usually  consisted  of  only  one 
small  room.  Needless  to  say,  there  was  no  bed  for  the  boy,  who 
merely  curled  himself  up  in  the  corner  and  considered  himself  lucky 
to  sleep  indoors.  Although  the  climate  is  very  mild  and  there  is  no 
danger  from  snakes  or  animals,  the  Porto  Eican  is  very  reluctant 
to  sleep  out  of  doors,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  boys  for  permission 
to  sleep  on  a  bare  wooden  floor  was  pathetic.  The  family  which 
shelters  a  boy  at  night  has  little  if  any  control  over  him.  Thirty- 
seven  boys  reported  sleeping  "  anywhere,"  which  means  that  if 
they  earned  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  a  bed  or  for  space  on  the 
floor  at  some  cheap  rooming  house  they  did  so,  otherwise  they  slept 
at  the  wharves,  in  doorways,  on  park  benches,  or  in  other  public 
places.  One  boy  had  been  sleeping  for  months  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion in  an  empty  car,  but  a  new  superintendent  had  refused  to  per- 
mit him  to  continue  doing  so,  and  the  boy  was  at  his  wits'  end  to 
decide  what  to  do.  Another  boy  slept  under  the  house  of  his  sister, 
who  was  a  prostitute,  but  he  seemed  very  grateful  for  this  amount 
of  protection.  Still  another  boy  was  sleeping  in  an  automobile  at  a 
garage  through  the  kindness  of  the  night  watchman.  In  outlying 
districts  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  boy  to  be  hired  to  sleep  in 
an  automobile  in  the  open,  as  garage  facilities  are  extremely  limited. 
The  police  are  well  acquainted  with  most  of  these  homeless  boys  and 
exercise  great  leniency  and  kindness  toward  them.  Only  6  of  the 
161  boys  had  "  records."  Most  of  the  boys  on  the  streets  had  de- 
veloped a  combative  spirit  and  were  considered  troublesome  and 
mischievous,  but  they  had  not  shown  vicious  or  destructive  tendencies. 
One  had  served  a  term  in  the  reform  school  for  petty  thefts. 

The  city  of  San  Juan  has  a  small  refuge  for  homeless  boys,  which 
at  the  present  time  shelters  20  boys  in  space  originally  provided  iov 
10.  In  Mayaguez  the  poorhouse  extends  its  hospitality  to  all  wander- 
ing children.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation  60  girls  and  80  boys 
were  receiving  shelter  in  the  institution  and  the  director  had  ar- 
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ranged  a  classroom  where  some  Catholic  sisters  were  giving  these 
children  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing. 

In  their  haphazard  form  of  existence  the  irregularity  of  the  boys' 
meals  is  a  matter  of  course.  There  are  restaurants  in  the  cities  where 
a  boy  can  obtain  rice  and  beans  for  10  cents,  and  those  who  are  able 
to  pay  for  such  a  meal  once  a  day  consider  themselves  fortunate. 
At  other  times  they  have  to  content  themselves  with  very  scanty 
rations,  often  consisting  of  no  more  than  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
generosity  of  friends  can  always  be  counted  upon ;  those  who  go  to 
friends  for  food  will  always  get  something,  although  that  something 
is  not,  in  many  instances,  what  the  appetite  and  healthy  growth  of 
a  boy  demand. 

Outlines  of  some  interesting  cases  of  homeless  boys  follow : 

Luis.— White.  He  did  not  know  his  age,  but  looked  about  12  years  old ;  did 
not  know  where  he  was  born.  He  knew  his  mother  was  somewhere  in  a  certain 
inland  town,  but  had  not  seen  her  since  he  was  2  months  old.  She  had  other 
children.  His  mother  had  given  him  to  his  aunt  and  uncle  when  he  was  2 
months  old,  and  he  had  lived  with  them  until  two  years  before  the  investiga- 
tion, when  he  came  to  San  Juan  to  look  for  work. 

For  awhile  he  had  been  on  a  coasting  vessel  and  helped  the  cook  around  the 
kitchen.  But  when  the  boat  was  about  to  go  to  Santo  Domingo  he  had  to  leave 
it,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  a  passport  and  nobody  was  Interested 
in  getting  him  one.  He  was  fond  of  sea  life  and  would  have  liked  to  go  back 
to  it. 

Luis  had  never  gone  to  school.  He  was  very  dirty,  and  at  the  time  when  he 
vas  interviewed  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  a  motion-picture  house. 

Pepe.— Colored,  He  did  not  know  his  age,  but  looked  about  10  years  old; 
had  no  parents.  He  slept  and  ate  with  friends.  He  made  his  living  by  selling 
newspapers,  earning  from  50  to  60  cents  a  day.  This  youngster  did  not  keep 
liis  savings  in  a  stocking,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  boys,  but  gave  his  money 
to  a  policeman,  who  kept  it  for  him. 

Pepe  had  never  been  to  school.  He  was  very  dirty  and  was  wearing  clothes 
that  must  have  been  made  for  a  boy  two  years  his  senior. 

Mario.— Colored.  Age,  14.  His  mother  was  dead  and  his  father  was  living 
in  another  town  with  another  woman.  After  his  mother's  death  Mario  had  left 
home,  and  his  sister  had  been  placed  out  in  a  free  foster  home.  He  did  odd 
jobs  for  a  living,  earning  about  40  cents  a  day.  He  slept  in  an  automobile 
which  he  was  hired  to  look  after,  and  ate  at  a  restaurant.  He  was  dirty  and  in 
i*ftgs. 

Carmelo.—43oloYed,  Age,  13.  Both  parents  were  living.  The  mother  had  three 
other  children,  aU  by  different  fathers.  Carmelo's  father  was  a  carpenter  and 
earned  good  wages,  but  he  lived  with  another  woman  and  had  other  chUdren, 
and  did  not  contribute  to  the  boy's  support.  Carmelo  had  stayed  In  school  up 
to  the  third  grade,  but  had  been  expelled.  He  had  been  arrested  several  times 
for  fighting.  He  earned  about  $7  a  week  and  gave  much  of  it  to  his  mother, 
thf>ugh  he  maintained  a  separate  and  independent  existence. 

^amon.'— Colored.     Age,  12.     Both  parents  were  living  in   another  town. 
Seven  brothers  and  sisters  were  at  home  with  the  parents.    Ramon  had  attended 
54912**— 23 ^5 
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school  up  to  the  third  grade  and  then  come  to  the  city  to  work.  He  was  selling 
papers,  for  which  he  was  paid  $8  per  month  and  given  board  and  room. 
Ramon's  earnings  went  to  his  family,  his  mother  buying  the  necessary  clothes 
for  him. 

^n^e^.—White.  Age,  8.  xAngel  had  come  from  the  country  with  his  mother 
and  older  brother  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  mother  had  found  work 
at  a  hotel,  but  the  boys  were  not  allowed  to  stay  with  her.  Angel  had  gone 
from  house  to  house  asking  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  his  board  and  room. 
He  was  taken  in  by  a  family  to  run  errands  and  entertain  the  children,  but 
was  found  to  be  too  naughty  and  was  discharged.  He  started  the  rounds  a 
second  time  to  find  himself  another  home  and  had  succeeded  for  the  time  being. 

Victorio.--White.  Age,  10.  His  mother  had  committed  suicide  and  his  father 
had  several  other  children,  all  by  different  women.  Victorio  was  found  lead- 
ing a  bljnd  woman  beggar,  who  paid  him  $1  a  month.  He  was  talkative  and 
gave  a  very  picturesque  description  of  his  life,  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy.  He 
had  never  been  to  school  and  did  not  want  to  go. 

Alfredo.— White.  Age,  12.  Alfredo  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children. 
Both  parents  were  living,  but  they  had  hookworm  and  were  unable  to  work. 
Following  the  lead  of  his  older  brother  he  had  come  to  the  city  t©  work  as  a 
servant.  He  stayed  with  an  uncle  for  a  little  while  and  then  found  work 
with  a  family  who  agreed  to  pay  him  $1.50  a  month.  Some  disagreement  fol- 
lowed at  the  end  of  the  month  and  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  police  to  get  his 
wages.  He  went  back  to  his  uncle  and  was  taken  111.  When  he  was  able  to 
be  about  his  uncle  told  him  he  could  not  stay  in  the  household  because  it  was 
already  too  large.  When  the  investigator  found  him  he  was  aimlessly  walking 
around  the  streets,  sick,  hungry,  dirty,  and  discouraged  to  the  point  of  not  car- 
ing what  might  happen  to  him.  The  idea  of  going  back  to  his  parents  did  not 
appeal  to  him. 

HOMELESS  GIRLS. 

Of  the  large  number  of  homeless  girls  in  Porto  Eico  almost  all  live 
as  servants  in  families.  In  many  cases  they  are  treated  very  kindly, 
although  it  is  seldom  that  these  children  are  given  any  schooling. 
When  a  baby  is  born  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  family  to  take  a  child 
of  from  7  to  12  years  of  age  who  becomes  the  personal  servant  of  the 
infant,  and  poor  families  in  the  hills  are  only  too  glad  to  find  homes 
for  their  children  where  they  can  be  certain  the  children  will  receive 
enough  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep.  Girls  of  6  or  7  often  show  a 
matured  sense  of  responsibility  more  pitiful  than  other  more  obvi- 
ous evidence  of  the  lack  of  happy  carelessness  in  childhood.  This 
seems  all  the  more  remarkable  when  the  child  is  underdeveloped 
physically  and  appears  even  younger  than  she  is. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  social  conscience  against 
this  practice.  In  many  cases  the  child's  services  are  not  really  needed 
and  she  is  taken  into  the  house  more  in  charity  than  for  any  selfish 
motive.  Often  she  is  a  relative  of  some  other  servant  and  comes  be- 
cause she  has  no  other  place  to  go.  However,  where  servants  are 
cheap  and  plentiful  duties  are  multiplied  to  fill  their  time,  and  the 
household  feels  that  it  must  have  services  which  people  in  the  States, 
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in  similar  conditions,  would  not  expect.  To  have  three  or  four  ser- 
vants is  not  unusual  for  a  family  of  moderate  means.  The  servants' 
duties  are  light.  They  often  sleep  in  their  own  homes,  and  any  occa- 
sion of  family  illness  or  other  need  is  sufficient  excuse  for  their  non- 
appearance at  work. 

Among  the  Porto  Eicans  social  relations  are  strongly  personal, 
and  many  things  are  done  by  custom  which  are  governed  elsewhere 
by  legal  right.  Kindness  and  consideration,  as  well  as  all  the  forms 
of  courtesy,  are  the  rule.  However,  any  system  under  which  the 
welfare  of  children  is  dependent  upon  the  kindness  of  persons  not 
legally  responsible  for  them  is  liable  to  abuse.  The  problem  of  these 
thousands  of  children  who  are  kept  or  passed  along  without  any 
guaranty  of  protection  is  one  that  calls  for  much  more  consideration. 

The  race  problem  inevitably  has  had  much  to  do  with  a  careless 
attitude  toward  the  education  of  these  child  servants,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  of  mixed  blood.  While  Porto  Eico  was  fortunately  spared 
bitterness  and  civil  war  in  the  freeing  of  its  slaves,  a  wide  gulf 
has  existed  between  the  highly  educated  Porto  Eicans  of  Spanish 
blood  and  continental  culture  and  the  simple,  illiterate  colored 
people.  Toward  those  of  mixed  blood  the  islanders  have  been  far 
more  sympathetic  than  the  people  of  the  States  have  been.  They 
have  recognized  individual  merit  and  have  accorded  high  honors  to 
many  colored  persons,  but  they  have  considered  it  not  unsuitable  that 
the  colored  people  should  remain  servants  and  therefore  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  receive  education. 

As  education  spreads  responsible  Porto  Eicans  are  coming  to 
realize  and  to  advocate  the  right  of  all  children  to  the  fundamentals 
of  education.  Compulsory  education  is  doubtless  the  broadest  ap- 
proach toward  a  solution  of  the  many  problems  involved  in  the 
situation;  but  at  present  education  is  a  privilege,  and  not  a  right, 
in  spite  of  a  compulsory  education  law  enacted  by  the  legislature. 
Until  sufficient  funds  are  found  to  provide  school  facilities  for  all 
children  the  compulsory  education  law  can  not  be  enforced. 

The  general  education  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  homeless 
children  is  going  on.  The  Woman's  Civic  Club  of  San  Juan,  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  other  organizations  are  giving  the  matter  careful 
consideration,  and  the  large  influence  of  former  teachers  among  the 
membership  keeps  education  constantly  in  mind  as  the  method  of 
solving  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  general  problem  of  these  children,  for  whom  no 
one  is  considered  responsible,  th6re  is  an  acute  problem  of  delinquent 
and  neglected  girls  for  whom  no  institutional  care  is  provided.^ 

Subsequent  to  the  investigation  of  homeless  boys  the  chief  of  the 
insular  police  cooperated  with  the  Children's  Bureau  in  gathering 

^  See  p.  28. 
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data  concerning  girls  in  need  of  institutional  or  other  care  because 
of  delinquency  or  neglect.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  district 
chiefs  of  police  asking  them  to  list  girls  who  had  come  under  their 
observation  as  being  in  need  of  such  care.  Data  were  received  con- 
cerning a  very  large  number  of  girls  in  dire  need.  In  most  cases 
these  girls  were  living  with  their  families  or  relatives  and  their 
condition  was  one  of  extreme  family  poverty  but  did  not  otherwise 
call  for  change  from  existing  living  arrangements.  The  notations 
of  the  district  police  officials  showed  personal  knowledge  and  concern 
and  their  eagerness  to  find  some  help  for  the  children  was  touching. 
The  original  lists  sent  by  the  officials  were  turned  over  to  the 
American  Eed  Cross  to  see  if  aid  might  not  be  found  in  individual 
cases,  and  to  be  used  to  assist  the  attorney  general's  office  in  its  appeal 
to  the  next  legislature  for  funds  for  an  institution  for  girls. 

Of  the  larger  number  of  forms  filled  out,  119  were  taken  as  a 
basis  of  study,  as  indicating  the  need  of  removal  from  existing 
conditions.  Of  these  girls  65  were  classed  as  "  homeless,"  "  vaga- 
bonds," or  "  delinquent,"  and  54  as  "  servants,"  but  under  conditions 
which  called  for  immediate  change.  In  gathering  this  information 
no  attempt  was  made  to  draw  any  sharp  lines  between  cases  of 
neglect  and  delinquency.  All  the  girls  were  under  16  years  of  age 
and  all  were  living  under  conditions  of  extreme  moral  hazard.  Of 
the  servants  several  had  notations  such  as  "prostitutes"  or  "often 
found  on  the  streets  at  very  late  hours."  Some  had  appealed  to  the 
police  for  help  because  of  intolerable  moral  conditions.  One  girl 
only  7  years  old  was  living  with  three  sisters,  all  prostitutes.  One 
13  years  old  was  living  in  a  recognized  house  of  prostitution.  One 
of  8  years  and  another  of  only  4  without  parents  or  regular  abode 
were  classed  by  the  police  as  "moral  delinquents."  Another  girl  of 
13,  who  had  first  come  to  the  attention  of  the  police  as  a  victim 
of  rape,  was  now  a  prostitute.  Various  others  were  listed  as  being 
under  observation  for  moral  laxness.  Twelve  of  the  girls  made 
begging  a  regular  occupation,  several  of  them  because  of  the  illness 
of  a  parent  but  under  conditions  which  offered  little  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  child. 

Of  the  119  children  the  parents  of  70  were  either  dead  or  unknown. 
Eleven  had  both  parents  living  and  38  had  one  parent,  but  many  of 
the  parents  living  were  classed  as  beggars  or  ill,  arid  were  considered 
by  the  police  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  protection  to  the  children. 

Of  these  119  girls  67  had  never  been  in  school,  20  had  reached  the 
first  grade,  16  the  second,  7  the  third,  7  the  fourth,  and  2  the  fifth. 
Two  of  the  girls,  13  and  14  years  old,  were  attending  night  school 
(first  grade)  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  The  parents  of  both 
were  dead.  One  girl  eked  out  a  precarious  existence  sewing  blouses 
and  the  other  lived  in  a  family  as  a  servant.    Both  were  trying 
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without  help  or  guidance  to  lift  themselves  out  of  hopeless  and 
illiterate  poverty,  with  nearly  every  probability  against  their  success. 
Four  of  the  girls  had  police  records  for  theft. 
The  ages  of  the  girls  were  as  follows : 

Total 119 

4  years 1 

6  years 5 

7  years 6 

8  years 8 

9  years 8 

10  years 15 

11  years 12 

12  years 21 

13  years 20 

14  years 14 

15  years 9 

One  of  the  girls  was  an  Indian,  41  were  colored,  and  77  were 

white. 

ABANDONED  MOTHERS. 

As  a  sidelight  on  the  matter  of  homeless  children,  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
undertook  a  study  on  a  limited  scale  of  mothers,  married  or  un- 
married, who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  fathers  of  their  children. 

As  has  been  stated,  among  the  educated  classes  marriage  is  as 
strictly  observed  in  Porto  Kico  as  in  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States,  but  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  unlegalized  relationships 
are  common.^  In  many  cases  these  relationships  are  of  a  stable  char- 
acter, but  in  many  others  they  are  of  short  duration. 

The  "family"  and  the  "home"  do  not  exist  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  Porto  Kicans  in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used 
ordinarily.  The  degree  of  poverty  which  prevents  a  family  from 
having  more  than  one  small  room,  and  that  virtually  without  furni- 
ture— with  perhaps  a  hammock  or  a  poor  bed  for  the  man,  no  chairs 
and  no  other  conveniences— makes  of  the  "  home  "  only  a  room  where 
the  family  sleeps  in  a  mass  on  the  floor  at  night.  Privacy  does  not 
exist.  Life  is  lived  on  the  street,  and  only  a  people  of  unusual 
kindness  and  clean  instincts  could  make  of  the  situation  one  in 
which  sordidness  was  not  the  rule. 

The  lack  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  children  on  the 
part  of  the  fathers  is  in  peculiar  contrast  to  their  invariable  kindness 
and  fondness  for  children.  This  is  probably  rooted  in  the  combina- 
tion of  geographical  and  social  conditions— the  mild  climate  in 
which  shelter  is  not  necessary  to  existence  and,  until  recently,  nature 

«The  United  States  census  of  1920  lists  48,697  men  and  52,593  women  as  living  In 
consensual  unions.  The  figures  for  1910  are  practically  the  same :  Men,  50,113 ;  women, 
51,073. 
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supplied  food  without  labor,  circumstances  relieving  the  parents  of  a 
responsibility  taken  for  granted  among  northern  races;  and  the 
former  condition  of  slavery  or  dependence  with  its  attendent  irre- 
sponsibility for  self-support  and  its  tendencies  towards  irregular 
unions. 

The  mothers  ordinarily  take  more  than  their  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  children,  working  in  the  tobacco  factories,  washing, 
sewing,  cleaning,  and  doing  other  housework,  when  they  can  get 
work  to  do.  They  bear  the  brunt  of  providing  for  the  children  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  so  that  desertion  by  the  father  does  not  necessi- 
tate so  sudden  a  readjustment  in  their  lives  as  it  would  if  the  fathers 
were  customarily  the  sole  providers.  When  the  mother  is  young  and 
has  some  means  of  earning  a  living  the  shifting  of  relations  may  not 
cause  physical  hardships  to  the  children,  but  it  breaks  up  any  rem- 
nant of  the  care  and  protection  of  children  which  is  associated  with 
any  form  of  family  life.  If  the  mother  is  no  longer  young  and  at- 
tractive, or  if  her  strength  has  failed,  the  situation  often  becomes 
pitiful.  The  kindness  of  neighbors  is  extraordinary,  and  they  will 
literally  share  their  last  crust  of  bread,  but  often  they  have  nothing 
to  share.  The  children  wander  off  or  are  given  away  without  any 
assurance  that  they  will  have  care  or  consideration. 

Determination  of  the  cause  of  desertion  is  often  very  dilBEicult,  par- 
ticularly if  the  deserted  wife  is  the  only  source  of  information.  The 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  women  who  made  this  study  was  that  the 
basic  trouble  was  economic  conditions — ^low  wages,  uncertainty  of 
employment,  and  long  periods  of  unavoidable  idleness  with  its  break- 
ing up  of  regularity  and  good  habits  and  its  hardships  under  which 
many  men  desert  their  children  rather  than  see  them  suffer. 

Some  typical  cases  which  help  to  visualize  the  situation  are  here 
listed : 

ConcJia,  aged  25,  married  to  a  man  20  years  older  than  herself,  had  4  chil- 
dren— Qh  8,  6^,  and  5  years  of  age.  Her  husband  was  a  clerk,  employed  irregu- 
larly. He  had  deserted  her  a  year  before,  after  a  long  period  of  unemploy- 
ment. She  had  no  resources  nor  occupation ;  was  living  on  the  charity  of 
neighbors,  but  this  couid  not  continue  indefinitely. 

Carmen,  aged  22,  not  married,  had  four  children — aged  6,  4,  3,  and  1.  Her 
man  was  a  policeman,  who  left  her  to  live  with  another  woman.  She  worked 
in  the  tobacco  factory  when  there  was  work. 

Maria,  aged  25,  married  10  years  before  to  a  carpenter,  had  four  children,  of 
whom  only  one  was  living.  Her  husband  had  had  many  affairs.  He  had  leli 
her  finally  a  year  before  the  investigation.     She  supported  herself  by  washin^^. 

Dolores,  aged  29,  married  to  a  man  who  worked  in  an  office,  had  three  chil 
dren — 7,  6,  and  3  years  of  age.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her  two  years  befor^^. 
She  and  her  mother  made  blouses,  and  with  difficulty  supported  the  family- 
The  Red  Cross  located  the  man  in  New  York,  and  he  sent  a  little  help.  He  said 
he  went  north  to  get  better  opportunities,  but  had  not  earned  enough  to  bring 
the  family  north. 

/ 
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Juana,  aged  26,  not  married,  had  one  child  of  2  years,  by  a  servant.  He  had 
left  her  a  year  before.  An  aunt  supported  her  and  the  baby.  The  man  was  be- 
lieved to  have  gone  to  New  York. 

Mercedes,  aged  30,  not  married,  had  three  children  living~15,  12,  and  9  years 
old— and  had  lost  four  others  by  death.  Her  man  was  a  carpenter,  who  worked 
irregularly  and  gambled.  At  the  time  of  the  study  he  was  living  with  another 
woman.  He  contributed  a  little  money  occasionally  to  Mercedes,  and  also  to 
another  woman  besides  the  one  with  whom  he  was  living.  The  oldest  boy  was 
in  the  reform  school. 

GAMES  AND  ATHLETICS. 

Games  and  athletics,  as  they  are  known  in  the  States,  in  Porto 
Eico  date  from  the  American  occupation.  Previous  to  that  time 
sports  meant  horse  racing,  cockfighting,  and  other  activities  in  which 
the  gambling  feature  was  prominent. 

Baseball  came  in  with  the  troops  and  has  been  as  popular  as  it 
has  been  wherever  else  it  has  obtained  a  foothold.  Track  and  field 
athletics  were  introduced  by  some  of  the  first  school-teachers  from 
the  north,  and  interest  in  them  has  grown  steadily,  although  many 
boys  of  better-class  families  at  first  felt  that  it  was  out  of  place  for 
them  to  take  an  actual  physical  part  in  strenuous  contests. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  introduced  basket  ball,  and  this 
game  was  played  in  a  few  of  the  schools.  During  Children's  Year 
it  was  adopted  by  many  more  schools  and  for  the  first  time  made 
real  progress  as  an  activity  for  girls.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
insular  supervisor  of  home  economics  the  home  economics  clubs 
(numbering  68)  all  over  the  island  have  taken  up  basket  ball.  Here- 
after as  part  of  the  course  of  study  every  girl  taking  home  economics 
will  make  for  herself  an  athletic  costume,  which  will  naturally  en- 
courage the  girls  to  wider  participation  in  games.  Some  of  the 
schools  have  tennis  courts,  but  this  game  is  not  practical,  as  few  can 
play  at  a  time  and  the  equipment  is  expensive.  Volley  ball  is 
played  as  a  playground  sport  only,  but  appreciation  of  this  game  is 
growing,  and  it  will  eventually  take  its  place  as  a  competitive  sport. 
Soccer  football  has  been  played  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  the  schools. 
It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  popular,  as  it  is  too  strenuous  for  the 
Tropics. 

Physical  training  and  playground  work  were  introduced  in  1908. 
For  a  time  a  special  supervisor  was  employed,  but  the  position  was 
eliminated  in  1914.  At  that  time  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
a  playground  meant  an  open-air  gymnasium;  considerable  money 
was  spent  on  swings,  giant  strides,  seesaws,  and  pther  apparatus,  but 
nothing  for  supervision,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  money  was 
wasted.  In  the  general  curtailment  of  appropriations  in  1915  the 
supervision  of  physical  education  was  discontinued,  but  it  was  again 
instituted  in  1921. 
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Prior  to  1921  the  possibilities  of  play  and  games  without  apparatus 
had  not  been  developed  on  the  island.  Although  a  few  supervisors 
and  teachers  had  made  beginnings  along  this  line,  their  work  had 
not  reached  beyond  their  own  districts.  Partly  because  of  the  tropi- 
cal climate  and  partly  because  of  inheritance  and  traditions  different 
from  those  of  northern  races,  the  children  of  Porto  Rico  have  played 
few  games.  They  have  largely  missed  the  play  which  is  taken  for 
granted  in  the  upbringing  of  the  American  child  and  which  develops 
health,  teamwork,  and  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

The  specialist  in  recreation  sent  to  Porto  Eico  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  worked  with  the  department  of  education  in  establishing  a 
system  of  organized  play  in  the  schools.  Demonstrations  were  given 
at  teachers'  institutes  held  in  Guayama,  Cabo  Rojo,  and  Yauco,  and 
instructions  for  playground  and  schoolroom  games,  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  Porto  Rico,  were  widely  distributed.  For  several 
months  classes  to  teach  games  to  the  teachers  of  San  Juan  were  held 
weekly  in  the  various  schools.  Schoolroom  as  well  as  playground 
games  were  taught  and  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  selection  of  games 
as  exercises  in  developing  alertness,  concentration,  observation,  and 
similar  faculties.  There  are  no  schools  in  Porto  Rico  for  backward 
or  subnormal  children.  In  several  schools  the  teachers  discovered 
in  games  a  means  of  developing  backward  children.  The  play  period 
has  replaced  an  unprofitable  recess  time  in  certain  districts,  and  in 
San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Manati  regular  play  periods  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  schedule.  San  Juan  and  Mayaguez  have  had  special 
women  teachers  to  supervise  the  work.  Classes  were  started  for 
normal  students  at  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  and  this  work  was 
later  extended  by  the  department  of  education  into  an  intensive 
summer-school  course  in  physical  training,  games,  and  athletics  for 
rural  teachers,  principals,  and  physical-education  instructors. 

The  Porto  Rican  teachers,  already  carrying  a  very  heavy  burden, 
were  at  first  reluctant  to  add  another  duty  to  the  day's  work,  but  this 
attitude  changed  after  a  short  trial  demonstrated  that  the  playing  of 
games  taught  the  children  to  see  and  hear  and  think  more  quickly 
and  that  they  carried  back  to  their  studies  a  new  alertness.  To  the 
pleasure  of  wholesome  games  was  added  the  beginning  of  group 
spirit.  Discipline  and  attendance  improved  and  the  children  ap- 
proached their  work  with  new  interest. 

The  educational  system  of  Porto  Rico  has  strained  to  overcome  the 
neglect  of  past  centuries,  and  academic  work  has  necessarily  absorbed 
every  effort.  But  wherever  games  have  been  introduced  the  children, 
and  the  teachers  and  principals  as  well,  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
and  have  played  with  an  eagerness  surprising  and  touching.  The 
function  of  organized  play  in  the  schools  in  the  transition  from 
the   old  tradition   of    Spanish   aristocracy   to  that   of   American 
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democracy — of  universal  participation  and  responsibility  in  com- 
munity life — was  immediately  recognized  by  leading  educators  of 
Porto  Kico. 

Special  interest  was  shown  in  the  singing  games  and  the  simpler 
folk  dances.  The  Porto  Eicans  are  a  dramatic  people,  and  the  "  play 
acting"  as  well  as  the  physical  movement  and  the  music  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  them.  Fundamentally  folk-song  games  are  founded 
upon  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  people,  their  customs,  and  their  na- 
tional activities.  For  generations  Porto  Rico  has  borrowed  her 
customs,  her  mode  of  dress,  her  music  and  dance  from  Spain  and 
has  ignored  her  natural  inheritance  of  traditions  from  the  Indian. 
Since  1898  Porto  Eico  has  looked  to  the  States  to  satisfy  a  longing 
for  national  customs,  and  has  too  hastily  discarded  much  that  was 
well  worth  preserving.  Teaching  Porto  Eicans  the  traditions  of 
other  countries  was  an  opportunity  of  awakening  a  pride  in  their 
own.  The  teachers  and  the  children  caught  the  spirit  of  the  simple 
Old  World  games.  Very  often  a  teacher  or  pupil  would  say,  "  We 
have  something  almost  like  that  game."  Whenever  a  Porto  Eican 
version  was  found  an  effort  was  made  to  encourage  its  appreciation. 

In  addition  to  the  woman  recreation  director,  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau sent  a  man  to  assist  the  Porto  Eico  Department  of  Education 
m  raising  the  standards  of  school  athletics,  in  promoting  wider 
participation,  and  in  making  these  activities  assist  in  community 
progress. 

The  insular  department  of  education  was  encouraged  to  replace  the 
former  complicated  system  of  calisthenics  in  the  schools  with  one 
much  simpler  and  calling  forth  much  more  spontaneous  activity. 
Calisthenic  drills  have  proved  interesting  to  the  parents  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  have  stimulated  the  formation  of  athletic  clubs  and 
classes  for  older  men  quite  apart  from  the  school.  At  Mayaguez 
were  held  two  field  days,  contests  between  different  schools,  in  which 
the  most  keenly  contested  features  were  competitive  calisthenic  ex- 
hibitions participated  in  by  all  the  children  from  each  school.  Simi- 
lar exhibitions  have  been  given  in  various  towns,  as,  for  example,  at 
Comerio,  where  on  "  school  day  "  of  "  children's  week  "  an  exhibition 
of  the  "  daily  dozen  "  to  the  music  of  the  phonograph  was  given  by 
250  children  in  the  historic  plaza. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  a  possible  source  of  great  good  if  it 
<ian  be  properly  launched  and  directed.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  organize  scout  work  on  the  island,  and  at  one  time  there  existed 
an  excellent  organization  centering  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ten  or  twelve 
troops  of  scouts  were  organized  and  the  boys  were  enthusiastic. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  however,  found  itself  unable  to  carry  on  the  work 
hi  addition  to  its  regular  program,  and  as  no  other  organization  was 
hnuid  to  take  up  the  work  the  movement  lapsed.    Its  influence,  how- 
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ever,  has  persisted.  At  various  times  during  the  Children's  Year 
activities  former  scouts  offered  their  services.  During  Baby  Week 
in  San  Juan  they  made  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  and  collected  a  mass  of  material  regarding  birth  registra- 
tion that  awakened  a  realization  of  the  incompleteness  of  registration 
under  the  system  in  use.  They  kept  order  during  the  parade  of  the 
schools  in  which  4,000  children  marched  through  the  streets  without 
a  teacher  in  line.  They  acted  as  ushers  at  field  meets  and  served  as 
volunteer  "  police  "  on  several  occasions. 

Practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  arouse  interest  in  the  Girl 
Scout  movement,  except  by  a  small  group  at  Mayaguez. 

Baseball  on  the  island  has  generally  been  played  under  adverse 
conditions.  Before  1922  the  department  of  education  had  never 
taken  control  of  school  games;  consequently  so-called  school  teams 
were  made  up  largely  of  outsiders,  and  no  one  was  responsible  for 
their  conduct.  Town  or  club  organizations  played  on  a  semiprofes- 
sional  basis  without  any  controlling  body.  This  had  resulted  in 
many  evils,  such  as  stopping  games  in  the  middle  to  save  gambling 
money,  wholesale  desertion  of  teams  by  players,  throwing  of  games, 
and  all  sorts  of  trickery  and  unfair  practice.  The  particularly  bad 
feature  of  this  had  been  that  many  of  these  teams  were  composed  iti 
part  of  schoolboys,  who  acquired  an  entirely  wrong  point  of  view  on 
the  whole  question  of  athletics.  A  large  proportion  of  the  athletes 
in  the  schools  were  playing  baseball  for  money,  and  too  often  the 
accepted  standard  of  conduct  was  "  anything  to  win."  The  depart- 
ment of  education  through  the  Porto  Eico  Interscholastic  Athletic 
Association,  which  it  controls,  has  made  a  stand  against  profes- 
sionalism in  track  athletics,  but  has  not  accepted  the  playing  of  base- 
ball for  money  as  a  cause  for  disqualification,  on  the  ground  that  if 
this  were  made  a  reason  for  barring  a  player  there  would  be  no  track 
athletics. 

The  general  standard  of  athletic  performance  has  been  low,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  athletic  spirit  has  been  of  the  wrong 
kind — ^that  is,  lack  of  competent  instructors.  By  this  is  meant 
not  only  men  able  to  teach  the  boys  the  form  and  technique  of  sports, 
but  men  who  are  themselves  sportsmen,  able  and  eager  to  instill 
into  their  pupils  the  amateur  idea  of  playing  a  game  for  its  own 
sake.  The  only  men  available  have  been  the  graduates  of  the  system 
in  vogue,  who  naturally  carried  it  on.  A  few  men  from  the  States 
have  tried  to  raise  the  standard,  and  their  work  is  gradually  having 
its  effect.  Better  feeling  is  growing  up,  with  games  on  a  more 
wholesome  basis  and  with  a  better  class  of  boys  taking  part. 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  background  of  sporting  tradition, 
combined  with  the  gambling  atmosphere  that  surrounded  all  games, 
created  conditions  that  paralleled  very  closely  those  of  a  few  years 
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ago  in  some  schools  and  colleges  in  the  States,  when  star  athletes 
from  preparatory  schools  were  offered  substantial  inducements  to 
enter  this  or  that  college  and  a  "  crack  "  baseball  or  football  player 
could  always  find  a  convenient  "  scholarship  "  somewhere.  Although 
conditions  in  the  States  have  improved  greatly,  there  are  still 
enough  instances  of  this  kind  to  make  possible  an  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Porto  Eico  Department  of  Education 
has  been  obliged  to  overcome  in  building  up  the  spirit  which  it  has 
desired  to  establish  on  the  island. 

When  the  Children's  Bureau  began  its  campaign  to  increase  in- 
terest in  physical  development  through  games  and  athletics  the 
department  of  education  appointed  12  special  instructors,  who  were 
assigned  to  districts  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  Through  the 
intensive  work  of  these  instructors  far  wider  participation  was 
obtained  during  the  year  than  was  ever  obtained  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  development  of  athletics  in 
the  island  is  the  lack  of  grounds.     Porto  Rico  is  small,  densely 
populated,  and  in  some  sections  so  hilly  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  level  ground  near  schools.     There  is  one 
excellent  athletic  field  in  the  island,  at  Ponce,  but  that  needs  greatly 
enlarged  seating  capacity  in  order  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that 
are  anxious  to  attend  the  field  days  and  festivals  held  there.     San 
Juan  has  two  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  athletic  fields,  one  belong- 
ing to  the  city  and  one  to  the  schools,  which  will  soon  be  made  ready 
for  use,  and  the  San  Juan  budget  for  next  year  carries  provisions 
for  playgrounds  in  connection  with  six  of  the  schools.    Mayaguez, 
Caguas,  Fajardo,  Humacao,  and  Rio  Grande  have  athletic  fields 
ample  for  their  needs,  all  but  that  of  Mayaguez  having  been  obtained 
during   Children's   Year.     Yauco  has  obtained   land,   which   will 
soon  be  put  into  condition.     Plans  are  under  way  for  establishing 
in  Arecibo  a  field  larger  and  better  equipped  than  any  other  on  the 
island,  a  gift  from  a  prominent  citizen  to  the  children  of  the  city. 
Manati  has  acquired  a  field.     Isabela  and  Quebradillas  at  present 
have  the  use  of  vacant  land,  and  may  be  able  to  continue  on  the 
same  basis.     An  excellent  field  in  Catano,  between  San  Juan  and 
Bayamon,  used  occasionally  for  professional  sports,  is  to  be  given 
for  the  use  of  the  schools.    In  addition,  many  smaller  playgrounds 
have  recently  been  acquired.    The  special  attention  which  has  been 
given  by  the  department  of  education  to  the  physical  development 
of  children  has  met  with  generous  response  on  the  part  of  public- 
spirited  citizens,  who  have  donated  land  or  given  the  use  of  it  to 
the  schools,  and  have  assisted  in  paying  for  necessary  grading  and 
the  building  of  fences  and  grandstands.    Many  of  the  rural  schools 
use  the  roads  for  playgrounds  if  there  is  little  traffic,  but  the  difficulty 
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of  obtaining  adequate  space  is  very  real  and  its  solution  will  require 
much  work  and  money  and  no  little  time. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  better  .understanding  and  of  increasing 
interest  local  athletic  associations  were  formed  during  Children's 
Year  in  29  towns  and  districts.  The  exact  form  of  organization 
varies  according  to  local  conditions,  but  the  general  rule  of  giving 
the  pupils  of  the  schools  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  and  initi- 
ative has  been  followed  throughout.  In  some  districts  one  associa- 
tion has  been  formed,  in  others  a  separate  one  in  each  school;  in 
others  a  high-school  association  exists  in  addition  to  the  general 
organization.  In  some  towns,  regular  meetings  of  the  high-school 
associations  have  been  conducted  in  English,  and  the  scope  of 
activities  has  not  been  confined  to  athletics  but  has  taken  on  a  more 
general  character,  the  athletic  association  serving  as  an  additional 
opportunity  of  practicing  English.  A  number  of  the  associations 
have  promoted  entertainments  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  for  other  needs,  and  have  developed  into  more  general 
community  clubs. 

During  Children's  Year  hundreds  of  games  of  baseball  and  basket- 
ball were  played  by  the  school  children.  In  the  larger  towns  every 
school  had  its  team,  and  in  many  of  the  schools  each  class,  also,  had 
its  own  team.  This  meant  the  participation  of  thousands  of  boys, 
instead  of  the  very  limited  participation  of  previous  years.  Permis- 
sion to  play  on  teams  was  made  dependent  on  satisfactory  school 
work,  and  the  teachers  found  this  feature  a  decided  help  in  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  their  classes. 

The  annual  interscholastic  track  and  field  meet  for  the  champion- 
ship of  Porto  Eico  was  held  in  Ponce  at  the  end  of  March.  Nearly 
500  boys,  from  every  district  of  the  island,  took  part — an  entry  list 
double  that  of  any  previous  field  meet  in  Porto  Eico.  The  contests 
consisted  of  the  events  customarily  scheduled  in  interscholastic  track 
meets  in  the  States.  Baseball,  girls'  basket-ball,  and  boys'  basket- 
ball championships  were  played  off  at  the  same  time.  Considering 
the  handicaps,  the  standard  of  performance  was  excellent.  Porto 
Eico  will  undoubtedly  make  a  place  for  itself  in  national  competition 
in  the  very  near  future. 

During  the  spring  of  1922  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conducted  a  series  of 
basket-ball  games  to  determine  the  championship  of  San  Juan.  The 
teams  competing  were  composed  largely  of  men  from  the  States, 
Army  men,  and  ex-college  players,  but  the  winning  team,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  was  made  up  entirely  of  Porto  Eicans,  and  the  San 
Juan  High  School  team,  the  lightest  and  youngest  of  the  teams,  fin 
ished  in  third  place.  This  series  led  to  greatly  increased  interest  in 
the  game  among  the  schoolboys,  and  it  is  certain  that  as  a  result 
there  will  be  much  more  basket  ball  in  the  schools  hereafter. 
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Some  of  the  men  on  the  island  most  interested  in  baseball  are  now 
trying  to  create  a  controlling  body  to  take  charge  of  professional  base- 
ball. This  would  result  in  keeping  the  schoolboys  from  mixing  with 
the  professionals.  Also  the  Porto  Eico  Interscholastic  Athletic  As- 
sociation under  its  new  constitution  will  prohibit  the  boys  from  play- 
ing club  baseball.  However,  unless  rectified,  the  bad  influence  of  the 
present  professional  system  will  continue.  It  will  be  hard  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  boys'  teams  if  they  see  all  manner  of  unsports- 
manlike practices  followed  by  the  outside  clubs.  Any  responsible 
controlling  body  which  will  force  the  players  to  keep  their  engage- 
ments, and  prevent  throwing  of  games,  mobbing  of  umpires,  and  dis- 
putes over  gate  receipts,  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  men  who  are  try- 
ing to  raise  standards  among  the  boys. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  planning  to  organize  a  body  comparable  to  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  which  will  register  all  amateur  athletes  in 
the  island  and  conduct  track  meets  and  other  contests.  In  connection 
with  this  they  will,  if  possible,  organize  an  association  of  oflScials,  to 
bring  together  all  men  who  are  capable  of  acting  as  baseball  umpires, 
basket-ball  referees,  and  track  officials.  In  view  of  the  need  of  good 
officials,  this  will  be  a  great  help  to  better  sport.  The  plan  is  not  only 
to  make  use  of  all  present  officials  but  to  develop  new  men  to  take  up 
the  work. 

What  is  needed  in  Porto  Eico  to  bring  games  and  athletics  to  their 
point  of  greatest  service  in  the  development  of  the  people  is  more  ade- 
quate control  and  direction  by  the  department  of  education  and 
better  training  of  instructors.  To  meet  both  these  needs  the  depart- 
ment has  taken  important  steps. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Porto  Eico  Inter- 
scholastic Athletic  Association,  as  recently  rewritten,  all  athletics  are 
directly  controlled  by  the  department  of  education,  which  does  away 
with  the  irregularities  that  have  existed  with  respect  to  baseball.  The 
rules  regarding  professionalism  and  scholarship  requirements  are 
made  much  more  stringent  and  their  enforcement  is  made  easier.  A 
new  system  of  grouping  the  schools  into  classes  will  be  used  by  which 
competition  will  be  equalized  and  a  much  larger  participation  will  be 
obtained. 

The  question  of  instructors  is  receiving  serious  attention.  A  course 
was  given  at  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  Porto  Eico  for 
the  benefit  of  men  wishing  to  qualify  as  instructors  of  physical 
training.  Not  only  students  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  entirely 
to  this  work  but  all  those  in  the  summer  school  were  admitted  to  this 
course,  which  thus  reached  a  large  number  of  the  rural  teachers. 
The  rural  schools  have  the  greatest  need  of  this  work ;  whatever  will 
bring  physical  training  to  rural  children  will  reach  a  field  hitherto 
untouched. 
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The  department  has  funds  to  pay  only  12  to  15  special  teachers  of 
physical  education,  but  many  municipalities  are  willing  to  pay  part 
of  a  teacher's  salary  for  this  work.  These  special  teachers  have  in 
many  instances  been  mistakenly  regarded  as  coaches  paid  to  train 
track,  baseball,  or  basket-ball  teams,  and  some  of  them  have  done  prac- 
tically nothing  else.  This  has  been  partly  the  fault  of  the  instructors, 
who  thought  their  work  would  be  judged  solely  on  the  showing  that 
the  teams  made  in  contests,  and  partly  the  fault  of  their  supervisors, 
who  encouraged  them  in  this  attitude.  The  course  at  the  normal 
school  was  designed  to  make  them  realize  that  the  pupils  who  really 
need  their  attention  are  not  the  athletes  but  the  nonathletes,  and  that 
the  main  task  of  the  instructor  is  to  obtain  universal  participation 
in  activities  which  will  add  to  the  health  and  education  of  all  the 
children  and  promote  community  well-being. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  athletic  association  provides  for  com- 
petition among  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  and  in  the  rural  schools, 
who  so  far  have  been  overlooked.  During  Children's  Year  a  begin- 
ning was  made  toward  conducting  athletic  games  for  the  rural 
schools.  In  Isabela  an  interesting  program  of  games  was  held  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  agricultural  exhibit.  Six  rural  schools  sent  track 
teams,  and  two  others  were  represented  by  baseball  teams.  Another 
rural-school  field  meet  was  held  in  Ponce,  in  which  46  rural  schools 
took  part.  Over  150  boys  participated,  and  15  different  teams  suc- 
ceeded in  scoring  points.  The  interest  in  this  track  meet  was  re- 
markable; hundreds  of  people  from  the  country  filled  the  grand- 
stand, and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  saw  their  boys  running  and 
jumping  and  playing  games  in  competition.  Some  of  these  people, 
and  some  of  the  participants  as  well,  had  walked  as  far  as  15  miles 
in  order  to  be  present,  and  had  to  walk  home  afterwards. 

In  the  development  of  rural-school  meets  it  will  probably  be  best 
to  modify  the  events,  substituting  informal  and  amusing  "  stunts  " 
for  certain  contests,  such  as  pole  vaulting,  which  require  a  high  de- 
gree of  technical  skill. 

A  rural  baseball  series  was  later  held  in  the  Ponce  district  in 
which  12  teams  were  entered,  a  notable  showing  considering  the  diffi- 
culties; not  one  of  these  schools  had  a  baseball  ground,  and  the  boys 
practiced  on  the  roads  and  in  rough  fields,  with  only  the  most  primi- 
tive equipment. 

This  eager  participation  by  the  children  of  the  rural  schools  in 
games  and  contests,  and  their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  in  order 
to  take  part,  refute  the  careless  and  sweeping  statements  sometimes 
made  as  to  their  indolence  and  lack  of  interest  in  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. They  have  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  facilities  as  well 
as  by  the  long-time  tradition  against  group  activities,  but  with  only 
slight  encouragement  they  have  made  rapid  strides  toward  over- 
coming these  disadvantages. 
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In  the  spring  of  1923  the  Children's  Bureau  made  a  brief  follow- 
up  study  of  conditions  in  Pbrto  Eico,  which  showed  that  the  child- 
welfare  activities  initiated  during  the  previous  year  had  gone  forward 
in  a  most  encouraging  manner.  Play  and  athletics  had  been  given 
greater  importance  throughout  the  school  system,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  in  play  had  established  those  activities  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion. Classes  in  organized  play  were  again  given  for  the  teachers 
of  San  Juan  and  Santurce.  Their  work  with  the  children  had  been 
greatly  strengthened,  and  the  benefits  of  organized  play  periods 
had  completely  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  adding  to  a  schedule 
of  work  already  crowded.  A  Manual  of  Games  prepared  by  the  bu- 
reau for  use  in  Porto  Kico  was  distributed  through  the  Porto  Eico 
Department  of  Education  to  all  the  grade  teachers  on  the  island, 
giving  instructions,  programs  of  games,  and  suggestions  which  have 
made  the  work  of  the  teachers  more  definite.  The  general  increase 
in  play  activities  throughout  the  island  is  indicated  by  the  statement 
of  the  commissioner  of  education  in  his  annual  report  for  1922,  that 
within  that  year  the  number  of  urban  school  playgrounds  increased 
from  60  to  179  and  that  of  rural  school  playgrounds  from  16  to  261, 
the  number  of  municipalities  having  community  playgrounds  from 
4  to  18,  and  the  number  of  recreation  and  athletic  associations  from 

15  to  39. 

Participation  in  athletics  has  increased  very  much  in  the  last  year. 
The  number  of  entries  for  the  annual  field  meet,  which  in  1922  was 
double  that  of  any  preceding  year,  again  doubled  in  1923,  necessitat- 
ing the  division  of  the  meet  into  three  sections.  Participation  in 
baseball  and  basket  ball  was  increased  fully  as  much. 

The  1923  session  of  the  legislature  created  a  bureau  of  social 
welfare  under  the  Porto  Eico  Department  of  Health,  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $60,000,  and  with  provision  for  flexibility  in  develop- 
ing this  work.  This  bureau  will  have  supervision  of  public  health, 
infant  hygiene,  and  charities,  the  last  having  been  delegated  to  the 
health  department  by  the  organic  act.  Two  years  ago  the  supervision 
of  municipal  charities  was  brought  under  the  Porto  Eico  Department 
of  Health,  but  without  adequate  means  for  carrying  out  the  work. 
With  the  means  now  provided,  great  progress  should  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  During  the  last  year  the  number  of  child-health  centers 
established  by  the  insular  and  municipal  departments  of  health 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Eed  Cross  has  been  increased,  their 
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service  has  been  strengthened,  and  public  interest  in  their  work  has 
become  widespread.  The  program  of  Baby  Weeks  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  an  institute  on  infant  welfare  and  other  aspects  of  public 
health  has  been  conducted  most  successfully. 

The  1923  legislature  also  appropriated  $50,000  for  a  training  school 
for  nurses  in  connection  with  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  San  Juan, 
under  the  insular  department  of  health,  and  accepted  the  cooperation 
of  the  Eed  Cross  in  providing  the  supervising  staff  of  the  school. 
At  the  present  time  public-health  work  is  held  back  by  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  number  of  trained  nurses,  and  this  provision  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  nurses  and  raising  the  general  standards  of 
nursing  is  of  basic  importance  to  the  development  of  all  health  work 
on  the  island. 

The  1923  legislature  also  provided  $60,000  for  the  establishment  of 
an  insular  puericultural  and  maternity  institute  for  promoting  the 
hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy.  The  institute  is  to  have  consulta- 
tion centers  for  expectant  mothers  and  for  children,  besides  hospital 
facilities  for  women  during  confinement. 

During  the  last  year  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
made  a  survey  of  tuberculosis  in  Porto  Eico,  working  in  connection 
with  the  insular  department  of  health  so  that  the  most  practical 
benefits  might  be  achieved  from  its  study.  The  findings  of  the 
survey  have  called  further  attention  to  the  need  of  general  education 
toward  better  standards  of  sanitation,  diet,  and  housing.  A  health 
crusade  has  been  started  in  the  schools  to  emphasize  these  aspects  of 
health  conditions. 

The  summer  courses  at  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  in  home 
hygiene  and  the  care  of  the  sick  were  continued,  with  special 
emphasis  on  infant  and  child  care.  These  courses  were  given  to  the 
home-economics  teachers  of  the  island,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  a 
supervising  nurse  go  over  the  island  during  the  next  school  year 
to  strengthen  the  class  work  on  these  subjects. 

During  the  regular  term  of  the  university  an  experimental  course 
in  social  service  was  offered.  Lectures  were  given  by  persons  rep- 
resenting the  various  social  activities  so  far  developed,  and  supervised 
field  work  was  planned.  The  first  half  of  the  course  was  required 
and  the  second  was  elective,  but  no  falling  off  in  attendance  oc- 
curred after  the  required  period  was  completed. 

The  dental  clinics  supported  by  the  Junior  Eed  Cross  and  the 
municipalities  have  been  increased  in  number  and  have  adopted 
standard  forms  and  methods.  Health  teaching  has  been  continued 
in  the  schools.  The  school  for  the  blind  has  been  moved  to  larger 
and  better  quarters  pending  the  completion  of  a  new  building,  and 
another  assistant  trained  in  the  States  has  been  added  to  the  staff. 
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In  the  difficult  period  of  transition,  the  fostering  of  wholesome 
recreation  is  most  important.  To  further  the  program  of  health  and 
social  progress  for  girls,  the  department  of  education  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Girl  Scouts.  The  Girl  Scouts  are  now  giving  special 
training  to  an  organizer  who  will  work  through  the  school  system 
in  developing  scout  work  for  girls. 

In  the  homeless  boys  of  San  Juan  the  business  men's  organizations 
have  shown  a  continuing  interest.  They  have  raised  several  thou- 
sand dollars  for  constructive  work  for  these  handicapped  children. 
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